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Ayres, Capt. . . . . . . P.EAV. 68 — 70 i 

Ayyanatikal . . . . . ■ . . 257 — 259 I 


Babarant. See Babia. 

Babia . . . • . . ■ • P.EAV. 68, 71 j 

Babylon . . . . . . 52, 54 & n., 56, 58 j 

Bacare. See Prakkate 

Bactria .. .. .. ..113 

Bactriani .. . .. .113 

Badaga. See Vadukar. 

Badrabahu . . . . . . 48 

B&gar. See Dungarpur. 

B&ggfdaw, k. . . 42 

Bah&dfir Sh&h 34n.— 41 

Bftji Rao II. . . 17—19, 69, 72, 73, 103, 104 

B&khdhi. See Bactria. 

Bal&ditya 8, 10, 11, 180 

B&lajl Vishvanath 71 

BalamOlaraja . . 101 

Balaputradeva . . . . . . . . . 88 i 

Balbi, Gasparo. See Di Federici, Cesare. 

Balita. See Tiru-‘vallatte. 

Balkh. See Bactria. j 

Ball, Geo., President of Bantam P.EAV. 60 

Baluta . . . . ..17 

Banavase in Dh&rwar 15, 27 

Banda Bahadur . . . . . 183 ’ 

Bandagi Diwan . . . . . 98 ■ 

Bappa Deva . . 44, 45 

Bdrd Alute . . . . . . . . . . 76 j 

Bdrd Balute . . . . 70 i 

Barara. See Berar. 

bdrgtr . . . . . . . . . . . . 74 

Baroda . - . ■ . . 101, 102 ' 

Barugaza G.K. 2 — 4 < 


I Basava . . . . . . . . 29 

^ Basora. See Basrah. 

1 Basrah . . . . 52, 54 & n.. 56, 59, 61n. 

Bassein (Burma) . . . . . . 56 

Pep, the P.E.W. 61 

“ Beech Lashkar 5 73 

Benares . . . . . . . . . . 209 

Berar . . . . . „ . . . 34 & n. 

Best, Capt. P.EAV. 58 

Bezeneger. See Vijayanagaia. 

Bhagavad Gita . . . . . . . . 252, 253 

Bhakta 253 

Bhakti 13, 16, 23—32 

Bhamaha . . . . . . . . . . . . 142 

Bharoch . . . . . . . . G.K. 2, 4, 5 

Bhartr-Prapanca : An Old Vedantin . . 77 — 86 

Bhaskara Ravi Varmar, Cochin plates of. See 
Inscriptions. 

Bhat-taraka . . . . G.K. 6 

Bhavani. See SivajPs Sword. 

Bhtl 76 

Bhimadeva II . . . . . . . . 101 

Bhinmal . . . . . . . . . . G.K. 5, 6 

Bhir Mound . . . . . . 87* 88 

Bhoja of Dhar, grant of . . . . . . . . 116 

Bhojaji Naik 117,119 

Bhdlabhtma. See Bhimadeva II. 

Bibi Binur Sahiba . . . . . . 98 

Bibi Gauhar Sahiba . . . . 98, 99 

bicch lashkar. See “Beech Lashkar. '* 

Bihar . . . . . . . . . . . . 230 

Bijjala, date of . . . . . . . . . . 29 

Biliku, Andamanese deity, 151 — 160,165, 

107—171, 173—176 

Bimbis&ra . . 18 

Bindusara . . . . . . 178, 179 

Bir 52, 54 & n., 67 

Bisnagar. See Vijayanagar. 

Black Flag P.EAV. 62 

Blessed Trinity, the . . P.E.W. 65 

Blessing, the . . . . P.E.W. 69 

Bloody Flag. See Red Flag. 

Blyth, Capt P.EAV. 63 

Bodawp’aya, k. . . . . . . . . 42, 43 

Boghaz-keui tablets . . . 89, 182 

Bombain. See Bombay 

Bombay . . . . . 66 

Bombay Marine . . P.EAV. 69 

Bon Avcnlnrc , the . . . , P.E.W. 72 

Bon Esperanza , the . . . P.EAV. 72 

Bond, Capt. J P.EAV. 70 

“Boonga” . ..73 

BoreSvara Mahfidevu Temple Inscription . . 100 

Bourbon P.EAV. 69 

Boyd, J. P. 69 

Boyd, Capt, . . . . . . .119 

Brahman {the Absolute) .. 77 — 86 
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Br&hm&j}, the, in S. India, 13, 14, 10, 23 — 25, 

32, 129, 131 

Br&hmans : — 

Karh&m 123, 124 

Konkanastha .. .. . . ..117 

Prathamasakha . . . . . . • . 123 — 125 

Yajurvedin .. .. . . .. ..123 

Brahmans and St. Thomas . . . . . . 93 

Brahmi script . . . . . . . . 234, 235 

Breampur. See Burhanpur. 

Britannia , the . . . . . . P.E.W. 79 

Broughton, Col. . . . . . . . . . . 75 

Brown, Mr. A. R,, on the Andamanese, 150 — 152, 

154, 165—167, 109—176 
bubonic plague . . . . . . 40 

Buddha 24, 125—128 

Buddhism and the Guptas, 8, 1 1 ; in S. India, 

15, 23—25, 254 

Burh&n Niz&m Sh5h III., inscriptions of . . 208 
Burhanpur . . 34n, 35 & n., 37n., 40n., 41 

Burroughe, Sir John . . . . P.E.W. 54 


Csssar Frederick. See di Federici, Cesare. 

Cairo, trade of . . . . . . P.E.W, 58 

Calamina . . . . . . 93, 95 

Calendar, the Christian . . 212—219, 235 — 240 

Calendar, lunar-solar 212, 215 — 217, 

219, 235—239 

Calendar, solar .. .. 212, 215 — 219 

Cambaia . . . . . . . . 52, 53, 60 

Cambay'plates of RtUhtraktita Govinda IV, G.K. 2 
Cambodia . . . . . . 133 

Campa . . . . . - - . . . 133 

Campaen, Claes . . . . P.E.W. 64 

Cannanore . . . . , . . . P.E.W. 80 

Cape of Good Hope , . P.E.W. 74 

Cariohi. See Carrack. 

Carrack, isl. . . 52 & n, 

Corturte. See Ka^utturutti. 

Oaspii ..113 

Cessumunar . 04 

Cast el. See Zeylandia. 

Catalogue of ths Indian Collections in the 3Iu«euw 
of Fine Arts, Boston, by Ananda K. Cooma- 
raswamy (book-notice) . , . . . . 184 j 

catans, meaning of . . P.E.W. 57 ! 

Cave, Capt. G P.E.W. 54 

Cavendish, Thos. . . . . P.E.W. 53 

Cei 113 

Census of Irdto, 1921 The Andaman and A’>- 
cobar Islands , by K. F. Lowis, (bo ok -notice), 137 
Oerf Volant, The . . P.E.W. 58 


Cem6. See Mauritius. 

Ceylon and S. India . . 23, 24, 53, 55 & n. 

Chaidyas . . . . . . 270 

Chammak copper-plate inscription . . . . 48 

Ch&gakya. See Kautilya. 

Chand Bib! . , . . . . . . 34n. 

Chandragupta I. . . . . . . . . . . 11 

Chandragupta II .. 9, 11, 12, 178—180, 182 

Chandragupta Maurya . . 12, 48, 128, 136n. 

ChandraprakfL^a, identification of .. 9 — 11 

Channa Basava . . . . . . . . . . 29 

chari-fauj. See Cherry Fodge. 

Charles I P.E.W. 68 

Charles II P.E.W. 68—70, 72 

Chaugula , the . . . . . . . . . . 17 

chauth 17, 72, 73 

Chavotakas . . . . . . . . G.K. 6 

Chedi inscription . . . . . . . . . . 88 

Chenra, meaning of . . . . . . . . 196 

“ Cherry Fodge ” * . . . . . . . 73 

Chetti, meanings of .. .. .. 187, 189 

Chiaul (Chaul) 52, 55, 56, 60 

China . . . . ■ - . . 133 

Chinchilung, pirate, P.E.W. 57, 65, 72, 73 & n. 
Chinese Pagoda . . . . 55n. 

Ching-ching-kon, other names by which known, 

P.E.W. 73 

Chinnamalai . . . . . - • • 94, 95 

Chishti Order . . .... . . . . 97 

Chitor . . .. .. .. •* 101,102 

Chittorgarh. See Lophagarh. 

Christian, Ed. . . . . . . • • P.E.W. 58 

Christians of St. Thomas, 55, 94, 185—191, 257, 259 
Christopher, Lieut. .. .. ..119 

Chronicles, Burmese . . . . . . 42, 43 

Chumlis. See Kcli. 

Cina. See China. 

Clark, Capt P.E.W. 70, 71 

Clay don, Capt. D. 198, 199 

Clifford, Geo., Earl of Cumberland, P.E.W. 54 

Cobb, Capt P.E.W. 08 

Cochin .. . . 53 — 56, 00, 185, 193; 

P.E.W. 80 

Coohin plate inscriptions. See Inscriptions. 

Cocks, Richard . . . • . . P.E.W. 60 

Coen, Jan P P.E.W. 64 

Cognali P.E.W. 82 

coins. See copper coins. 

Cojet, Governor • • P.E.W. 79 & n., 80 

Colnet, Capt. .. .. • . P.E.W. 68 

Comfort , the . • • P.E.W. 71 

Comorin . ■ ■ * . 95 

Concordia, the .• •• P.E.B. 54 

Conjeeveram. S*e Karb'hi. 

Cooke, Sir Humphrey P.E.B. 76, SO 

Copper coins, some, of Southern India • ■ 264—266 

Corbin, the P.E.W. 55 

Corsairs, English . . P.E.W . 53, 54 
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INDEX 


Cosmi. See Bassein. 


Deluge, myth oi . . 

158—160, 167, 174 

Coulao. See Quilon. 


De^davaoaka. See Didw&na. 


Couleas, Marc a 1 

P.E.W. 82 

der Lahn, Van 

P.E.W. 79 

Courteen Company, the . . . . P.E.W. 69 — 72 

devaddsi 

254 

Cranganore, 185, 187, 190, 192. See Muziris. 

Devadatta 

. . 125—128 

Creation, Andamanese version of the 

155, 158 

devaks 

70, 139, 140 

Cressy, battle 

P.E.W. 62 

Devap&ladeva 

88 

Croissant, the 

P.E.W. 55 

Ddvar&ya II 

31 

Crooke, Dr. William 

.. 21 | 

Devil of Delft , the 

P.E.W. 61 

Cross -Cousin Relations between Buddha and j 

Dhangar 

70 

Devadatta 

.. 125—128 j 

Dharasena II, inscriptions of 

116 


! 

DMravarsha 

100 


i 

d harm a 

146, 147 



Dharmapala, D. Joao 

53, 55n. 



Dhondo Pant 

117 



Dhurvasena I., inscriptions of 

116 



Dialcan. See Adil Sh&b. 




Didwana 

G.K. 6, 7 

Dabul, Dabhol 

. . 35m, 41 

Digby, Sir Ken elm 

P.E.W. 60n. 

Dachinabades 

.. 16 

Dilawar Khan 

. . P.E.W. 77, 78 

DAd&ji Naik 

. . 103 

Diu 

52, 54, 55 

Dakkan. See Deccan. 


Divodasa, k. 

270 

Dakehina Kosala 

268, 269 

Di Federici, Cesarc, and Gasparo Balbi. 49 — 61 

Dakshinapatha. See Dachinabades. 


di Mienxa, D. Gonsalvo . . 

54 

Dale, Sir Thos. 

P.E.W. 62, 63 

di S. Stefano, Hieronymo 

49 

Dalhousie, eighth Earl of 

..197 

Djawa , The Quarterly Journal of The Java Jn- 

Dal KhaUa 

. . 183 

atituie , No. I., Vol. 3., (book-notice) . . 46 

Dandabhukti. See Bihar. 


Djawa , No. 2, (book-notice) 

46 

Dandaka Forest . . 

15, 16 

Dohad inscription 

.. G.K. 7 

Dand&raijyam. See Dachinabades. 


Dolphin, the 

P.E.W. 59 

Dandin 

12, 142 

; Dom Pedro, pirate 

P.E.W. 59 

Danti-Durga, Rashtrakdta k. 

. . 67 

Dom Sebastian 

49 

Danti-Varman, Pallava k. 

. . 67 

Dorril , the 

. . P.E.W. 81 

Dative Plural in Pali , by Professor Surendranath 

Downes, Peter 

.. 197, 199 

Majumdar Sastri, (book-notice) 

. . 68 

Downton, Capt. N. 

P.E.W. 54 

Daulatpuri plate inscription 

. . G.K. 6 

Drake 

P.E.W. 53n. 

Davis, J., navigator 

P.E.W. 55, 56 

Dravidian Element in Indian 

Culture , by Gilbert 

Dawes 

.. 71 

Slater, M.A., (book-notice) 

181 

de Abreu, Vito no . . 

P.E.W. 59 

Dungarpur State 

101,102 

de Albuquerque, Affonso 

. . 259, 260 

Dushyanta 

68 

de Ataide. D. Liuz 

. . 53 

Dutch and Alleppey 

7 

de Bry 

51 & n., 56 

Duttag&mai Abhaya 

15 

de Conti, Nicolo 

. . 49 



de Costa, Andrew Botello 

P.E.W. 60 



de Goes, Brother Benito 

. . 34n., 41 



de la Chesnaie, Capt. Truchot. . . 

P.E.W. 80 



de Marignoli, John 

. . 259 



de Xoronha, Don Ch. 

P.E.W. 63 



de Pey va, S. Vaz . . 

P.E.W. 67 



de Vasconeolos, James 

P.E.W. 59 

j Eagle, the 

P.E.W. 81 

dead, disposal of the, in (J. Asia 

. 113 

i Eamont, the 

P.E.W. 67 

Debal 

P.E.W. 62 

; East India Company, 6. 7 ; early voyage* of, 

Deccan, US i I ; early kingdoms of, 

18 ; Muham- 

P.E.W. 53, 56; flag 

P.E.W. 58 

madans in, 33 — 41, 52, 53 ; horses from, 75 ; 

, Eastern School of Prakrit 

Grammarians and 

folk-tales from 

271, 272 

Paiidri Prakrit, by Sn 

Geo r err Grierson, 

Defence, the 

P.E.W. 60 

K.C.I.E., (book-notice) 

113—116 

Delboe, Capt. 

P.E.W. 68, 83 

Edicts of A4oka. See Invii 

it ions. 

Deft, isl. 

5on. 

i Edward Bonaventarc , the 

P.E.W. f> 

Delight , the 

PE.W. 83 

tyyin, meaning of 

42,43 
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Eka*Nalik& Famine 

24 

Ek&ntada Rftmayya 

29 

El&ch&rya. See Kunda-kimda. 


Elara 

24 

El&lasifigham. See Elara, 


Elephanta Cave Temple . . 

55 

Elphinstone, Mountstuart 

19, 103 

Ephigrapkia Camatica, Vol. II., 

Inscriptions at 


Sravana Belgola, (book-notice) 

Epigraphia Indo-Moslemicci , by G. Yazdani, 
(book-notice) 


Epigraphia Zeylanic «*, 
notice) 

Erasmus, the 
Er$&kulam 
escudos 

Expedition , the 
Experiment , the 
exposure of the dead 


Vol. II., p. 


20 S 


5, (book- 

.. 229 
P.E.W. 74 
96 

. . 40 & n. 

. . 20 
P.E.W. 83 
..113 


Falcon , the . . . . . . P.E.W. 81 

famine . . . . . . . . . . 24, 72 

Fan-chung. use of Red Flag by . . P.E.W. 61 

Fayet . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 74 

Feame, John . . . . . . P.E.W. 58 

fire 152, 156—160, 165, 166 

First Man, Andamanese names for, 155 — 159, 168 
Fixed Easter and the Reform of the Christian 
Calendar .. .. 212—219,235—240 

flag of the East India Company, P.E.W. 58 

flood. See deluge. 

Folk-story from Hyderabad . . . . . . 255 

Folk-Tales, Deccan . . . . 271, 272 

Folk-Tales from Northern India. F.T.N.I. 1 — 24 
foreigners in Japan . . . . P.E.W. 60 — 6S 


Formosa, P.E.W. 
Foster, M. 
Foulerton, Lieut. 
Fox, John . . 

Fox, R. 

Francis , the 
Fryer, Dr. John 
Fumi-ye, practice of 
Further India 


—74, 79. 80 & n., 82, 83 
P.E.W, 68 
. . 119 

44 

P.E.W. 63 
P.E.W. 61 
. . P.E.W, 83, 84 
. . P.E.W. 66 & n. 
133 


Gajabahu . . . . . 24 

Ganges of Kolar . , . . . . . . 27 


Gan-ping ching. See Zeelandia. 


Garland, Capt. Thos. 

197, 19$ 

Gary, Henry 

P.E.W. 80, 83 

Gaspara, Nicholas. See Chinehilung. 

Gauli 

. . 70 

Gautama 

16,113 

Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Me- 

diaeval India, ancient names in. 

G.D. 151—100 

Giberne, Mr. 

..119 

Giraar inscription 

. . G.K, 7 

Glass Palace Chronicle of the Kiwjs of Burma 

(book-notice) 

. . 42 

Glen, Capt. Andrew 

197, 199, 200 

Glen, Elizabeth 

. . 197—200 

Globe , the . . 

P.E.W. 58, 60 

Goa . . . . 19, 34 & n., 

39 & n., 41, 

52 

!— 55, 60 & n., 61 

Go bind Singh 

..183 

Geminates vara, statue of 

..48 

Gonds 

..268 

Gorakhpur, Dom Kingdom 

F.T.N.I. 12 

Govindagupta, identification of 

. . 10 

Grant of The V&kataka Queen 

Prabhavati- 

gupta . . 

. . 48 

Great Mount. See St. Thomas Mount. 

Gujarat and K&thi&w&d, A History of Important 

Ancient Towns and Cities in, 

G.K., 1- 8 

Gujar&t and Mewar, unknown battle between 

the rulers of 

. . 100 — 102 

‘‘gunny,” See Tart purtoo. 


Gupta Empire 

8 

Gurjarama^dala 

.. G.K. 7 

Gurjaras 

.. G.K. 5— S 


Haidar All, 6 ; coins of 

. . . 

266 

Haihayas of Mahftkosala . . 

. 267- 

-270 

Haji Sayyad Shah Waris ‘Ali of Dewa . 

• • • 

231 

Hall, John . . 

P.E.W. 

59 

Hamada Yahei 

P.E.W. 

65 

Harappa Seals 

• 

87 

Harding 

. . • 

71 

Hargobind 


1S3 

Hari-Sena inscription 

. 

44 

Harz. See Gurjaras. 



Hastinapura 


18 

Hatch, Capt. J. 

P.E.W. 

61 

HAthigumpha inscription of Kharavela, 

, 14, 

, 23 

Hatim's Tales, by Sir Aurel Stein and 

others. 


(book-notice) 

. . 

137 

Hawkins, Wm. 

P.E.W. 

56 

hazri 

. . 

74 

Henri que II., of Portugal 


54 
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Henry Bonaventure, the . . 

P.E.W. 72 

Inscriptions — oonid . 


Hetkarib 

. ns — 120 

of KanishkaV* reign 

. . 68 

HidalxAo, See Adil Shah. 


Kottayam Plates of T<L&u Iravi 

. . 267—261 

HimakaiddyOta. See Charidrapinkn- 

u 

Kottayam Flute of Vira Ragh&va 

Chakra- 

Hinduism in S. Indie 

24, 26, 32 

varti .. 185—190,219—229,244—261 

Hindus and Muhammadans in Vijuyanftgar, 31. 32 

Manikamika GhAt of Vires vara 

. . 209—211 

Hindustan . . 

. . 73 

ol Muhammad Tughiaq 

.. 208 

History of Ancient and Modern festivals of tht 

Xala 

..254 

Aryans, by Rgvedi, (book-notice ) 

83-- 92 

X 3 land a . 

. . 88 

Hiuen Tsiang . . . . . . S; 

G.K. 4 — 8, 8 

XeminAtha temple 

..100 

Homicide, penalty tor 

. . 255 

Pahlavi, at Katamarram 

. . 123 

horses, trade in 

. . 74, 75 

PabJavi (Persian Crosses) 

. . 96 

Hoseander , the 

P.E.W. 58 

Paramara 

.. 116 

Hugo, Herbert 

P.E.W. 75 , 

uf PrahlAdan 

. . 100 

Hunaraja . . 

..6,7 

of Pulikeain 

. . G.K. 6 

Hurtado, Dom Sebastian 

P.E.W. 66 

of Samantasimha 

. . 100, 102 

Huzur Daftar 

.. 17 i 

of Samudragupta 

G.K. 5 


i 

of Sikandar Shah Lodi 

..208 



Siwaiu 

.. 48 



of SomanAtha 

. . G.K. 7 



Sravana Belgola 

. . 47 



Syrian Christian 

. . 96 



Tel-el-Amarna . . 

..182 



VAkAtaka grant 

. . 46 

IbrAhim Adil ShAh II.. coin of , , 

. . 265 

Valablii 

..116 

Ioquan. See Chinchilung. 

Idalxa. See Adil ShAh. 


Interlopers 

I raiyandrayapporulurai . . 

P.E.W. 70 

1 

idol-worship . . , . 

. . . . 92 

Iravi Korttan, donee in the Kottayam Plate of 

IkshvAkus . . 

44 

Vira-RAghava Chakra varti, 186,187. 189 — 191 

Ilam-killi . . 

. . 45 

Iaarayya, Jam ascetic 

. . 48 

Ram-TirAyan of Kaflchi 

. . 26 

Isle de France. See Mauritius. 


Ilango 

16 

Isle of Safety, pirate base 

P.E.W. 56 

ImAms of Sanaa 

. . 44 

Italians and India 

. . 49 

India, N., early states of 

. . 18 

Itihdsaveda 

143, 144 

Indian Alphabet 

. . 233 — 236 

Itupafi 

..189 

Indian Athenaeum — A Journal Devoted to His- 



tory, Literature and The Arts , Vol. No. /., 



(book-notice) 

. . 47 



Indra 

63, 64, 89—92 



Indra IV., RAshtrakuta k. 

, . 48 



influenza 

. . 46 



Inscriptions — 


Jacob, Chaldean bishop . . 

185, 189 

of A4oka 

14,15 

! Jaffna peninsula . . 

.. 45 

of Aurangzeb 

..208 

Jagat, Udaipur State, inscription from . . 100 

Boghez Keui 

89, 182 

JahAngir . . . . 43, 45, 46 

; P.E.W. 67, 59 

Burmese 

42, 43 

JAjalladeva 

. . 208, 269 

of Burhfin Nizam Shah III. . . 

. 208 

Jama Masjid, A^irgarh, inscription 

4 On. 

Chedi 

. . 88 

j James , the 

P.E.W. 61 

Cochin Plates, 191, 193, 194, 

221—225, 

| Janaka of Videha 

.. 18 


244—251, 259 

! Janamejaya, k. 

.. 18 

Chdla 

254, 255 

Japan, Dutch in P.K 

W. 56, 66—68 

DaulatapinA. , 

G.K. 6 

Jassa Singh Kalah 

..183 

Gimar 

G.K. 7 

Jaswant Rao Holkar 

69, 71 

Harappa seal 

. . 87 

Java. See Yavabhumi 


Hari Sena 

. . 44 

Japanese dancing 

. . 40 

HutlngumpliA 

14,23 

; Jayasimha . . 

. . 230 

Jama Masjid, Asirgarh 

40n. 

' Jayachand . . 

. . 65 

Kadarnha 

. . 27 

i Jerry Put 

. . 73 
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Jerusalem 

54 & 

n. 

Jesuits in India 

. . 33, 54, 

55 

Jeaumi. See Fumiye. 



jtva 

. . 80u., 81, 

83 

Job Charaock 


47 

Johanna, isl. 

P.E.W. 

81 

Johanna, the 

P.E.W. 

81 

Jones, Capt. T. 

P.E.W. 

61 

Journal of Indian Histoty , by Dr 

. ShaJaat Ah- 


mad Khan (book-notice) 


45 

Journal of The United Provinces 

H in torical So- 


ciety, Vol. Ill, Pfc. I, (book-noti 

Ice) . . . . 2 

131 

Jow&hir Sing 

. . 105 

Jurz 

G.K. 

6 


Kaikadis . . . . . . . . . . 118 

Kakkaipadii^eyar-NachcheUaiyur . . . . 15 

KiUachuris . . . . . . . . . . 269, 270 

Kalali . . . . . . . . . . 03 


K&Jafljara inscription 

G.K. 6 

Kalapur 

104 

K&lid&sa 

68 

Kalihga 

. . 23 

Kalingar&ja 

. . 268—270 

KaUil-Attirayanar 

.. 15 

KamalarAja 

268, 269 

Kdmaidstra 

132—135 

KAma-sutra, economic ideas in the 

146—148 

Kamm&las 

..261 

KAiichi 

26—28, 31, 44 

Kannappa Nay ana r 

. . 29 

Kapilar 

. . 16 

Karikala 

.44 

Kartavirya 

. 268 

KAsi 

.. is 

Kasumunar. See Ca^umunar. 
Katamarram 

. . 123 

Katanate . . 

96 & n. 

Katappra 

.96 


K&thi&w&d See Gujarat and. 
Katuttaijam 
Katutturutti 
Kauravas 
Kausambi 
Kautiliya, cultural, linguistic and liter; 

torical gleanings from the, 128 — 1 
Knutilya 128 — 136. 141—140, 

K&veri pat tana 
K&yadrun, inscription froiti 
Kayarokulam 
Kdzi, proverbs about the 
Krl5sa-vihftra, identification of 


06 

06 & n. 

. . 18 
. . 18 
ary his 
6, 111—146 
1 S2. 104 
10, 45 
. UK) 
lv>, 104 

. . 15 


179, 


P.E.W. 


4 Kempsaunt ' dynasty . . 

Kendal, Capt. Abraham . . 

Kent, Ro’.vrt mutineer (17n6) 

KSralam . . i 86, 

Kh&ndesh 
Khdsi pa'ja 
Khem StUvarn 
Khusrau, Murder .u 
Kidd, Capt-. 

KiUi Valuvan 
KirtipMa of Jalavr 
Kiu-che-lo . . . . . . . . G.K, 5 

Knight’s tour at chrss> . . . . . 262 — 264 

Koari . . . . . • 106 

Kokalla . . . . . . . . . 268 — 270 

Koli . . . . . . 70, 76, 77, 103, 105 

Kanban and Konkani Language, by Rao Sahib 
Dr. V P. Chavan, (book-notice) . . . . 138 

Konkan. Northern. See Aparanta. 

. . 1S8 
. . 18 


P.E.W. 64 
P.E.W. 53 
20 

L 87. 190, 192, 194, 195 
5 In -"3711., 40 m, 4>n 
. . 74 

P E W. 84 

44 
82 

45 
101 


Kor rakknta 
Kosala 

Kosars, in S. India 
Kottavam Plate of 


Vira-Ragha 
185—196, 

Kottayam Plates of Tapu Iravi 
Koxinga . . P.E.W. 65, 
Krishna, 89 — 91. (Krsna) 
Kyishnadeva Rkya 
Kpshnagiri fort 
Kshatriyas of Bhinmal 
Kula^ekhara, date of 
Kul6ttunga I 
Kum5ragupta 
Kumarapala 
KurnArasiihha 
KumSrila . . 

Kunbi 

Kundakunda 
Kunhale, pirate 
Kural of Tiruvalluvar 
Kushan statue 
Kusmnanagara, See Bassein. 
Kuvlen borer, the 


14.15 

va Chakra varti, 
19—229, 244—251 
. . 257—261 


2—74. 79, 


P.E.W. 


80, 82, 83 
253, 254 
. . 31 

. . 87 

6 
67 
67 
12 
101 
101 
131 
70 

274 
, 82 

275 
88 


G,K. 


9, 10, 

100 , 


59 


25. 274, 


P.E.W. b2 


Ladha. See RAdha. 

Lakshmi -kalydnmd .. •• * - 

Lakwa Dada . . • • • * - • .69 

L5la. Soo Rfnltui. 

Lamanis. Ste Van j 5ns. 

Lamas, deceased, disposal of. in E. Tibet 41. 113 

La mbakanna dynasty .. • * •• ..24 

Lancaster. Jas., pirate . . . ■ P.E.M . 53 55 
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Lanka. See Ceylon. 

Lar, sea of . . . . . . . . . . G.K. 3 

Larike . . . . . . . . . G.K. 4 

Las Cinque Plaqa- 9, the . . . . P.E.W. 54 

Lata 23; G.K. 2—4, 6—8 

Law, Mr. Francis . . . . P.E.W. 78 

Lay of Alha , by Win. Waterfield, B.C.S., and 
Sir George Grierson. K.C.I.E. (book-notice), 65,208 
Lennard, Capt. R. . . . . . . . . 198 

Lexicography, Panjabi, Contributions to (Series 
IV.), 107—112, 161—164, 200—206 240—244 

Library System of the Baroda State . by N. M. 

Dutt, (book-notice) . . . . . . . . 229 

Life and Work of Buddhaghosha . by Bima la Cha- 
ran Law, M.A, (book-notice) . . . . . . 181 

Limahon, pirate . . . . . . P.E.W. 54 

Limbrey, Capt. . . . . . . P.E.W. S3 j 

Lion , the . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 55, 61 

Lioness , the . . . . , . P.E.W. 55 ■ 

Little Mount. See Cbinbamalai. 

Littleton, Edward . . . . . . . . 47 

Littleton, Eliz. G. . . . . . . 47 l 

Littleton, Jane H. . . . . . . 47 

Livingstone, Capt. . . . . . . . . 120 1 

Lloyd, Lieut. . . . . . . . . . . 119 : 

locust. See Matachi. i 

Lokavabhdqa . . . . . . . . 27 1 

Lonega . . . . . . ■ . P.E.W. 74 

Lophagarh . . . . . . . . . . . . 267 i 

Lost Ring of Sakuntald , (2) Were The Pradyotas 
of the Puranas Rulers of Magadha ? by Suren - 
dmnath Majumdar Sastri, (book-notice) . . 68 j 

LOnavasahika. See Nemin&tha, 1 

Luyken. Capt. . . . . . . . . 119 | 


Maaya Dunnai . . . . . . 53 & n 

Macasser . . . . P.E.W. 80 

Macauley, Col. . . . • ■ ■ . . 185 

Mackintosh, Capt. . . 103, 120 

Madagascar . . . . P.E.W. OX. 70, 74, 76 

M&dhava Vi cly a vanva . .32 

Madhav Rao I .. .. . 73 

Madoni, Madune. See Maaya Dunnai. 

Madre de Dios, the . . . . P.E.W. 54 

Madurakavi. Sec Par fin taka. 

Maglona . . . . . . G. K . 7 

MahdbMrato .. .. 129. 132, 143- 145 

Mahukfintara. See Daehinabades. 

Mahakosala . . . . . . . . . 18 

Mahapa, reputed found* r <»f Duiigarpiu- . . P*2 

Mah as than garb. See Paundra-Vaidbana 
JMahdratb fa 


Mah6ndravarman I, 27, 66, 274; II. .. 274 

Mfihi4amai?dala, identification of .. .. 15 

Mailapur. See San Thom4. 

! Makhayiram-tirunrtl. See Ravivarman. 

Makotaiyar Pattai^am .. 186, 187, 190 

Malabar 34,3911,41, 257—261 

Malabar Miscellany . . . . 93 — 97 

Malacca . . . . . . . . . . 52, 53 

Maladharideva, Jain ascetic . . . . 48 

j Malai, fort . . . . . . . . 37n. 

Malavars . . . . . . . . , . . . 15 

Malaya . . . . . . . . . . . . 16 

i Malcolm, Capt., 69; (Sir John) .. 77, 103, 118 

, Malik Ambar . . . . . ; 44 

Malik Y&qtit Sult&ni . . . . 36n.— 39, 41 

Malwans . . P.E.W. 76 

M&mallai . . . . . . 66 

Mam ulan fir 14, 15 

Man, Mr. E. H., on the -Andamanese, 150 — 152, 

154—158, 167, 169, 172—174, 176 
Mandasor inscription , . . . . G.K. 3 

Mandaus. See Mendezes. 

Maijgalfinaka. See Maglona. 

Mariigr5raakk5r . . . . . , . . . . 260 

Maijigramam . . 186, 187, 190, 191, 257—261 

Manikarnika Gh&t (Benares) Stone Inscription 
of Vire^vara (Vikrama) Samvat 1359. 209—211 

Manim&kkalai . . . . . . . . , . 16 

ManipaOavam . . , . . . . . . . 45 

mannunir . . . . . . . . , . 257 & n. 

Mansfield, Capt. . . . . . . . . . . 104 

Mann . . . . . . . . . . 129 — 131 

Manuel, Lorn Hierome . , . . P.E.W. 58 

Mar an. See N&m -Alvar. 

Mdrafialankdran) . . . , . . . . , . 1 

Mfiran-kfiri . . . . . . . . 66 

M&rathfis 17—20, 44; P.E.W. 76 

Mar&th&s at the close of eighteenth century, 69 — 77 
Marigny . . . . . . . . . . 69 

Martiban . . . . . . . . 56 

Martinus Martinus . . . . P.E.W. 73 

Mfirttandavarman . . . . . . 3, 7 

Marwar . . . . . . . . . . 73 

Mary, the P.E.W. 71 

Mascarenhas, Don . . . . P.E.W- 69 

Matachi, meaning of . . . . . . . . 18 

matha . . . . . . . . . . 31 

Maurice , the . . . . . P.E.W. 54 

Mauritius . . . . . . . . P.E.W. 69 

Maury as and S. India . . . . . . 14, 15 

Mav51ikkara . . . . . . . . . . 96 

May, Capt. Wm. . . . . . . P.E.W. S3 

May Flower , the, corsair . . P.E.W. 54 

Maynra-Sarman . . . . . , . 27, 45 

Megasthonos . . . . . . . 1 4, 95 

Melique 35 & n. 

Memoirs of The Arche# dogmal Sar>ry of India , 
by Ram Chandra Kak, (book-notice) .. 207 


23. 21 
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Memorial Papers, by Shams -ul-Ulma Jivanji 

N&m-AJv&r 

1, 30, 66, 67 

Jamshedji Modi, B.A., (book-notice) . . 184 

Nambi - Aud&r-Nambi 

. . 30 

Mendezes 

P.E.W. 62 

N&n& Famawis 

124 & n. ( 125 

Merchants of the Levant, Company of 44 

Nandas 

12, 15 

Metaphysique of Mysticism, by A. Govindaehar- 

N&ndipuri . . 

. . G.K. 65 

ya Svamin, (bo ok -not ice) 

. . 252—254 

Nandi -Varman Pallavamalla 

. . 67 

Midday Parayans. See Prathamasakha Brah- 

Narasimhagupta . . 

.. 11 

mans. 


Narkirar 

. . 16 

Middleton, Sir Henry . . . . 

P.E.W. 57, 58 

Xathamurti 

. . 30 

Minchin, Capt. 

P.E.W. 84 

Ndtya&stra 

177,178 

Miran. See Bahadur Shah. 


ndtydyita , meaning of 

..178 

Mir Kaum . . 

P.E.W. 78 

N&v&y 

. . 95 

Mitchelboume, Sir Ed. 

P.E.W. 55, 56 

N&v&yikkulam 

95, 96 

MISchchas . . 

■14 

N&yanm&rs. . 

. . 28 

Moens, Adrian 

. . 185 

NedumAran, PAndya k. . . 

1 

M6hur 

. . 14 

Nedumudi-Killi. See KiUi Valuvan. 


Moluccas 

P.E.W. 64 

Negapatam . . . . 52, 53, 55 & n., 61 

Monserrate, Father A. 

54 

Nemin&thA Temple inscription 

. . 100 

Monsoons, in Andamanese mythology, 150, 

Newse, Capt. S. 

P.E.W. 61 

152—155, 160. 168, 170—172, 176 

Nichakshu, k. 

.. 18 

Moors 

36 & n., 40 

Nimb&rka . . 

. . 67 

mother -right 

. . 165 

Ntr mutaldyi 

..189 

Mount D’Eli 

.252 

NitiJdstra 132, 133. 136ii. 

Mudal-Ajv&rs 

. . 66 

Nuits, Peter 

P.E W. 66 

Mudkal 

32 

Nur JahAn . . 

. . 46 

Muhammad Adil Shah, coins of 

. . 265 



Muhammad Tughlaq, inscriptions of, 208; coin of, 266 



Muhammadan conquests in Gujarat 

. . G.K. 8 



Muhammadan Saints and Shrines in the United 



Provinces, notes on some 

97—99 



Mukarrab Khfin . . 37, 

38 & n., 39n, 41 



Mtilam-kiJ&r 

. . 16 



mulkgiri 

72—74 



Mfilr&ja II 

. . 101 

official peculation (1706) . . 

. . 88 

mummies, Chinese 

. . 41 

Oluga, Andamanese deity 

..167 

Munnata 

..188 

Omar, Caliph 

P.E.W. 75 

murchchollu 

188 & n. 

O^anturutti 

. . 96 

murder. See ritual murder. 


Oi?Atu. See Kayamkulam. 


MuSiri. See Muziris. 


opium 

• • t)3, o4 

mutiny at sea, punishment for . . 

P.E.W. 55 

orang haharu. See Orr am barrow. 


Muziris 

. . 95 

Oriya, inscription . . 

..100 

Mylapore 

94 & n. 

Ormuz . . 52 — 54, 56, 59, 61n. 

; P.E.W. 63 

mythology, Andamanese , . 

.. 150 — 155 

Orram barrow, origin and meaning of 

. . 20 



Ofundiu. See Kayamkulam. 


NAda-Munigal AehArya 

67 

Pahiavas, Parthian 

*6, 44. 45 

NAgArjuna . . 

• • 24 

Pahlavi Inscription round a Persian 

cross at 

N8«afl 26, 

27, 44 , 45, 92 

Katt-a marram 

..123 

Nagasaki 

P.E.W, 57. 58 

Pakalomargam Family of Malahar 

. . 191 

Nahrw&lfi. See Apahilapattana. 


Pakalvilakku 

..188 

Nairs 

350, 281 

P&lhanadeva. See Prahl&dan. 


Nala dynasty 

. . 254 

Pailavas . . , . 25 — 29, 32, 44, 275, 276 

Nalamkilli 

. 

Pcmbhari 

.. 76 
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P&flchar&tra 

. - 30 ; 

P&ndavas . . 

. . is i 

Panini 

12, HI, 146 | 

Panjab 

G.K. 6 j 

Panjabi Lexicography, contributions to, (Series 

IV,) 107-112, 161—164, 200 

—206, 240—244 

Pant Sachiv 

106, 119, 122 

Par Mitva. See Bal&ditva. 


Paramara grants 

. . 116 

Paramartha 

8 

Param-Koiranar . . 

. . 14 

Par&ntaka . . 

66, 67 

ParaSurama 

.124 

ParavOr 

. . 96 

Pardesis 

. . 74 

Parikshit k. 

.18 

Paripddal , date of 

.. 14 

P&rkara Iravi Vanner 

193.194 

Parklxam statue inscription 

. . 88 

P&rvati, mother of Ramavarma 

. . 3 

Pdtdlavijaya , attributed to Papini 

.. 12 

P&tana. See Anahilapura. 


Patafijali 

12, 14, 141 

Patel 

17 

Paundra-Vardhan 

..88 

P&vauatt&nku 

..188 

Pdvdta 

..188 

Payyantir Poffola 

187, 190, 257 

Peachey, Jeremiah 

. . 64 & n. 

Peachey, John 

. . 64 

peasantry, Marftth5 

. . 72 

Pegu 

51, 53, 54, 50, 61 

Pen, a poetical fragment in praise 

of the . . 136 

Penelope , the 

P.E.W. 53 

Pereira, Ruy 

P.E.W 69 

Periplus 

G.K. 2—5 

Perron 

. . 69 

Perumdl’Tirumali 

. . 67 

Perunneyil 

. . 96 

Perunturutti 

. . 96 

Pescadores 

P.E.W- 64 

Peahwa 

.. 17 

Peter Mundy . • P.E.W. 68,70,71 

Peyton, Capt. W. 

P.E.W. 58, 59 

Phillip II 

. . 49 

Pike, Isaac 

P.E.W. 79 

Pi-lo-mo-lo 

. , G.K. 5 

pilot, of pirate ship 

P.E.W. 53 An 

Pimenta. See VembftgAd. 


Pmdh&rie . . 

74,75 j 


Pirates — 


Arab 

P.E.W. 81—83 

Arakanese 

P.E.W. 77, 78 

Barbary . . 

P.E.W. 53, 01, 81 

Chinese . 

P.E.W. 54, 65, 72, 79, 82 

European, 

P.E.W. 53—57, 61—77, 80, 83 

Japanese 

. . P.E.W. 56, 57, 66, 67 

Magha. See Arakanese. 

Malabarese. 

P.E.W. 59, 64, 65, 68, 71, 76, 

81—83 

Malay . . 

P.E.W. 55, 60, 66, 72, 74, 81, 83 

Mar&tha . . 

P.E.W. 76 

Saleeters 

P.E.W. 83 

•Sanganians 

P.E.W. 81, 82 

Turkish. See Barbary. 


Pirates, Malabar . , . . . . . . 55 

pirate-ship, pilot of . . P.E.W. 53 & n. 

Podiyil, Podiyal, hill . . . . . . 15, 16 

police, of Poona and of London . . 17, 18 

Political History oj India , from the Accession of 
Parikshit to the Coronation of Bimbisdra , by 
Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A,, (book- 
notice) . . . . . . • . . . 18 

polo . . . . . . • . . . . . 48 

Polycrates . . . . . . . . . . 68 

Poona, battle of . . . . . . . . 71 

Portman, Mr. M. V. f on the Andamanese, 151, 

171, 172 

Portuguese and India, 33 — 36, 39 & n., 41 & n., 

49 ; P.E.W. 61 — 63 
Poygai, Vaishoeva saint . . . . 66 

Poygaiyar . . . . . . . . 66 

Prabh&karavardhana . . - . . G.K. 5 

Prabh&va. See Chandraprak&£a. 

Prabh&vatigupta, grant of . . 48 

Practical Sanskrit Dictionary , by A. A. Mac* 
Donnell, M.A. (book-notice) . . . . 27S 

Pradyotas . . . . . . . . 68 

Prahlftdan, inscriptions of . . . . 100 

Prakk&t© . . . . 95 

Prakrit 133, 134, 136 

Pratdparudriya . . . . . . . . 1,2 

Pratap Singh, of Satara . . . . . . 19 

Prathamasakha Brahmans, a note on . . 122 — 125 

Pratilomas . . . . . . . . . . 130 

Preh&ra . . . . . . ,27 

Preston, Capt. Martin . . . . P.E.W. 60 n. 

Pring, Capt. M P.E.W. 61 

Prithtrdj Rasau .65 

Prithivt R&ja 05 

Prithvldeva 1, 268 ; II, 269; ITT 269 

Proverbs. North Indian . . . . . . 256 

Ptolemy . . . . . . G.K. 2 — 4 

Pulike&in grant . . . . G.K. 6 

Puluga, Andamanese deity. 152 — 154, 156—159, 


Pindola Bh&radv&ja 


125 


105, 167n. — 1 74, 170 


Pifloiro, Fi\ Manuel, S.J. . . 33n., 41 Pulumayi ... . . 44 


Piracy in Eastern Waters, Notes on, P.E.W. 53 — 84 Purandhar . . . . , 122 


PlrAn Kaliyar, shrine at . , . . . . 97 Purbiyas . . . . . , 74 
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Pushyamitra . . . . , . . . . . 23 

Pyrrhon, mt, . . . . , . . . . . 95 


Quail, Capt. R. . . . . . . P.E.W. 68 

Quilon, 55, 187, 189, 190, 192, 193, 257—201 


Racanners, See Pirates, Arakanes.\ 

Rafiha, identification of . . , . . . , „ 23 

Ragazzona , the . > . . . . . . . . 54 

Raichur , . . . . . . . 32 

Raigarh . . . . . . . . . . . . 19 

Rai Pithaura. Seo Prithivi R9ja. 

Raja Ali . . . . . . . . . . 34n. 

Raja Raja . . . . . . . . . . . . 230 

R3ja Simha I. . . . . 53 

RdjMliiraja . . . . . . . . 231 

R5ja£ekhava . . . . „ . 225, 220, 22 S 

Rajindra , the Gangaikonda Ch'lci , by S. Kpishna- 
3wami Aiyangar, (book-notico) . . . . 230 

Rama-Kula£ekhara-Vanchipola, k. of Tra van- 
core . . . . . . . , . . 1 — 0 

Ramananda . . . . . . . . 67 

Ramanuja , . , . . . . . 30, 32 

R&mavarma-Yasobhushanam and Vasuraati- 
Kaly&nam , . , . . . . . 1 — 8 

Rdmdyana .. . , . , .. 23,144,115 

R&mosis, 76, a rising of 103 — 106, 117 — 122 

Ram Rao .. .. ,, . . . , ..119 

Ranjit Singh , . . . . . . . 1S2, 1S3 

R5shtrakfitas .. .. .. .. G.K. 3 

Rat Hill. See Mount D’Eli. 

Ratnadeva III. . . . . . . . . . . 2G9 

Ratnar9ja . . . . . . . . . . . . 268 

Rattas. See R9shtrakutas. 

Ravivarman . . . . . . . . 3, 4 

Raymond . . . . , . . . . . 69 

Raymond, Capt., pirate .. .. .. P.E.W. 53 

Red Flag P.E.W. 61, 63, 70 

Reformation, the . . . . . . P.E.W. 59 

Rehmy. See Remewe, 

Religious Ceremonies and Customs of the Parsecs , 
by J. J. Modi, B.A. (book-notice) . . . . 87 

Remew e, the .. . . .. P.E.W. 56, 57 

Report of the Archaeological Survey, Burma, 

1923, (book-notice) . . .. 116 


i Return, tho 


P.E.W. 83 

Revenge, the 


P.E.W. 84 

Reyerszoom, Admiral K.. . 


P.E.W, 63 

Rigault, Capt . 


P.E.W. 69 

Rigby, Capt. E. 


197,198 

S Rigby, Mrs. Lucy, ancestress of Lord Dalhousie, 

197—200 

Ritual Murder as a means of procuring children. 

a further note on 


..149 

Roberts, Major 


P.E.W. 78 

Robertson, Capt. . . 


105,118 

Roe, Sir Thos. 


. . 43 

Roebuck , the 


P.E.W. 69 

Roewatan, festival 


..47 

Royal Exchange, the 


P.E.W. 54 

Royal James, the . . 


P.E.W. 61 

Royal Merchant , the 


P.E.W. 53 

Ruclra 


90. 92 

Ryall, Lawrence . . 


P.E.W. 60 


I 


j eaba-sa-dhand , tantric rite » . . . . . 149 

j Sabiria. See Chishti Order. 

| Sdchivya, meaning of . . . . . . . . 9 

1 Sacrifice Island . . . . . . P.E.W, S4 

Sadas i va-ma khi, author of the Ratnavoni n- 
' YaSobUshan a . . . . . . , . 2,5 

' Sadfit Khan .. .. .. .. 3fn. 

j Sahityndarpa »<t of Visvandthi , and History of Ala 


kdra Literature , by P. Y. Kane, M.A. 


| (book-notice) 


183 

St. Augustine, Madagascar 

P.E.W. 56 

59 

Bastion, the 


55 

St- Helena 

P.E W. 

53 

1 St. Laurent io. See Mauritius. 

St. Louis, tho 

P.E.W. 

69 

St. Malo Company 

P.E.W. 

58 

St. S> bastion* the . , 

P.E.W. 

72 

St. Thomas, 47, 55, 56 & n. 

Christians of . . 55, 94, 

93, 94, ISi ; 
185—191, 257. 

259 

St. Thomas Mount 


94 

Saints. See Muhammadan Saints 
Saiva-idstras 


ju 

SallH'hand vow 


17 

salutas 


75 

Samantasimha of Mewar 

.. 100- 

, > 

Samaritan, the 

P.E.W. 6* . 

"5 


Sambhdji . . . . . . . . ■ • * • ** 

$ nhkara . . . . . . . . • • ■ * ^ 

samprati .. .. . . . . *• ‘‘ .0 

Sampson, the . . . . . . P.E.Vv • 4 

Samudragupta .. •• 11, 44 1 .0 

Sanctuary Day .. .. 214, 216, 23a, - *- 
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Santhvip, isl. .. . . P.E.W. 53, 77, 78 Skandasishya, Pallava 27 

Sangam, Sangam age . . . . 14, 273, 275, 27G Skandavarman • • . . 45 

^aukara . . 77—79, 81—85, 253 ; G.K. 5 Slade, Capt. P.E.W. 71 

Sanskrit, (Classical) .. . . 133 — 136 Slang, of pearl and cotton merchants .. .. 62 

Santa Anna, the P.E.W. 53^ 54 Slave-trade P.E.W. 74 

San Thome .. .. 53 — 56, 61, 94 & n. Smith, General Lionel .. .. 19,20 
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By A, S. RAMANATHA AYYAR, B.A. 

As is the case with almost all the branches of Indian culture, Sanskrit poetics was also 
developed with the analytical exactitude of a science, and there have been many works written 
on the several sub-divisions of this subject, giving clear rules on the art of good composition ; 
and although this cut and dry standardisation acted sometimes as a drag on the genius of 
great poets, a close adherence to the rules, however, enabled even mediocre authors to 
achieve some success, or at any rate, to avoid the pitfalls of bad composition. 

One such treatise of the fourteenth century is Prataparudriya or Prataparudra-yorsobhushana , 
which is familiar to students of Sanskrit literature as a work on Sanskrit poetics composed 
by the poet Vidyan&tha, who flourished in the court of Prataparudra II (a.d. 1291-1322), 
the last great Kakatiya sovereign of Warangal, and modelled on the lines of, but covering 
a wider range of subjects than, Bhainaha’s Alaiikara, Mammata’s Kavyaprakasa and Vidy&- 
dhara’s Ekdvali. Its comprehensive character can be correctly gauged by a consideration 
of the subjects dealt with in the nine chapters into which it is divided, viz., the Nayaka, 
Kavya, N&taka, Rasa, Dosha, Guna, Sabdalankara, Arthalaiikara and Misralaiikara 
prakaranas. In addition to being thus a work of literary merit and an exhaustive treatise 
on poetics and rhetoric, Pratdparudriya has, as it’s name implies, this peculiarity, that the 
verses illustrative of the definitions and rules are of the author’s own composition, wherein 
one or the other of Prat&parudra’s merits, such as his prowess, bravery, generosity, beauty, 
etc., real or imaginary, are extolled with poetic embellishments. That such an achievement 
has been possible with the limited range of the attributes of a single hero, goes far to exhibit 
the high attainments of the author and the flexibility of the Sanskrit language when wielded 
b y a master-hand. 

Since the appearance of this work in the beginning of the fourteenth century, several other 
poets have emulated this model for glorifying their respective patrons ; and among such 
compositions may ba mentioned Narijaraja-yasobhushana 1 of Narasimhakavi, Alankaraman - 
jushd 1 of Purohita Nahanabh&i and Satavairi-vaibhava-divdkaram 2 modelled after Kuva - 
laydnanda of Appayya-Dikshita. In Tamil, too, instances of this temptation to panegyrise 
the contemporary kings in the illustrative verses are not lacking ; for, we find in the Irai - 
yanar-agapporul-urafi nearly 315 out of the 400 verses cited as illustrations are in praise 
of a certain Pandya king Nedum&ran, and in Mdranalahkaram the verses of the author’s 
composition are all in glorification of M&ran alias Nammalvar, the great Vaishnava Saint 


1 Introduction to Pratdparudriya (Allahabad Edition). 
9 Introduction to Mdra^alabkdram (Madura Edition). 


9 In ante, voL XXXVII, p. 193. 
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of Tirukkurukur. But none of these works, either in Sanskrit or in Tamil, is so compre- 
hensive in its contents or so completely independent of extraneous help for its rules and 
their illustrations as Pratdparudriya. 

In the Trivandrum Palace Library there is a manuscript entitled Rdmavarma-ya£d- 
bhushana , which, on examination, proved to be an exact reproduction of Pratdparudriya 
with regard to the rules, definitions and their explanatory notes classified under the same 
nine chapters detailed above, but with the illustrative verses composed, agreeably to its 
title, in praise of the Travancore king Rama-Kulasekhara-Vanchipala. The author of 
this work is said to be a certain Sadasiva-makhin, 4 son of Chokkanathadhvarin ; but further 
details about his pedigree are not available here. A drama written by this author in the 
reign of the same king and called Lakshml-kalydnam 6 contains the statement that he 
belonged to the Bharadvaja-gotra and that his mother’s name was Minakshi ; but the 
village wherefrom he hailed still remains undetermined. We know of three different persons 
of the name of Chokkamltha, who lived at the end of the seventeenth century : — viz (1) the son 
of Tippadhvarin who composed his drama called Sevantika-parinayam 8 at the request of 
king Basava-kshitxndra, who may perhaps be identified with Ikkeri Basavappa N&yaka 
(1691-1714) or with Basavarajendra (a.d. 1700); (2) the learned commentator 7 of the Yudhi - 
shthiravijaya, who was the son of Sudarsana-bhatta of the Bharadvaja-gotra, Chhandoga- 
pravara and a native of ^attanur near Srirangam, and (3) the preceptor and father-in-law 
of Ramabhadra-Dikshita (1693) and the author of jSabdakaumudi and Bhdsyaratndval i. 8 
Of these, No. 3 may be eliminated from the list, as he was of the Saunaka-gotra and cannot 
therefore have been the father of our author Sadasiva of the Bh&radv&ja-gotra ; and of the 
other two, both of whom were of the latter gotra, No. 1 may be the fifth son of Tippadhvarin 
(a Telugu brahman) and the author of Kintimatt-parinaya-ndtaka and Rasavildsa-bMna , 9 
but it is not known if he had a wife named Min&kshi. As regards No, 2 he has mentioned 
at the end of his commentary that it was completed in the year 7 Vikrama, Nabhas (§r&vana) 
month, Monday, Revati, ba tritiyd , and as these details seem to be correct for a.d. 1760, 
August 29, he may be tentatively considered as the father of Sadasiva, until other confirmatory 
evidence becomes available. 

Unlike Pratiparudriya , which has furnished many interesting tit-bits of historical infor- 
mation about its Kakatiya hero that have since been verified by epigraphical researches, 
the ‘ Adornment of the glory of Ramavarman ’ is a composition of purely literary 

spjTUT II 

?rpT ^rr£^r*r I 

• ^rgRrsprrcr I (and qjms ., v 0 i. x, pages 257-8). 

n^rfr^r ^irrwr II 

7 This commentary in manuscript is in the Trivandrum Palace Library, and at its end is found the 
* oil owing : — 

e'^'rrsf i 

* In ante , vol, XXXIII, page 1 26. 


® Ibid,, page 130. 
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merit ; for its author, evidently an East Coast Brahman, whose knowledge of or interest in 
the history of Travancore in those troublous times could never have been great, has failed to 
give an historical setting to his panegyrical verses, and has only revelled in the usual 
stereotyped but commendable descriptions, similitudes and imagery. If this should be so 
in the case of an author who flourished only a century and a half ago, there is nothing to 
wonder at in the paucity of historical material in the compositions of many of our earlier 
Sanskrit poets, with but a few honourable exceptions. The criticism that the average 
Indian author is lacking in the historical instinct can hardly be regarded as undeserved. 

The few points worthy of attention in this work may now be noted. That the hero 
of the work is none other than the nephew of Marttandavarman, the Great — the illustrious 
R^ma-Kulasekhara-Vanchipala of the Solar race, who ascended the throne in Kollam 
934 (a.d. 1759) and had a long eventful reign of 40 years till Kollam 974 (a.d. 1799), is 
understood from a verse, 10 which records, with a doable entendre , that after Martt&nda (the 
king, the sun) had set, Raja (king Ramavarman, the moon) ascended the Udayagiri (Udayagiri 
hill near Padmanabhapuram, the eastern hill). One item of new information furnished 
by this book is that Ramavarman was the son oi a queen called Parvati 11 , and it follows 
therefore that the princess of the Kolattunad family, who was adopted by Unn i- Kerala var- 
man 12 in Kollam 893 (a.d. 1718), had this name or got it on adoption, Lakshmi and Parvati 
being alternately the names borne by the Ranis of Travancore. The fact that the king has 
been compared to god Subrahmanya 11 may also contain the additional reference to his natal 
star being the K\rttigai-nakshatra. He must have had more than two brothers, for they 
are referred to in the plural number as 4 sxjarbhylh} 3 and are cited as types of Dhiralal ita- 
heroes, spending their time in their mansions in amorous dalliance ; but we know 
of only one brother Ravivarmau 14 (probably the Makkayiram-tirunal of the Genea- 
logical Table 15 ), who was present at the time of the dedication of the Travancore State 
to the god Padmanabha, the tutelary deity. The munificence 16 and charitable disposition, 

— 10 tfrir hi*t R«rw 

fawsff'nrf Pre* I 

FtwRi snTHFf 

II 

11 

12 Travancore State Manual , Vol. I, page 324. 

II 

14 Travancore Archceological Series , Vol. IV, page 110 n,, quoting • 

rfaftf HrfiTH^r. wiwr 
*T3 Wr^*Hrcfa*N» > mr: I 
<nrsTPTra**rr 

II —Bdlardmabharatam, 

16 Travancote State Manual, Vol. I, page 333. 

19 faf*5lPTtf 
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prowess , 17 literary accomplishments 18 and other incomparable 19 qualities of this sovereign 
have the contemporary testimony of the author in some of the verses occurring in the work, 
and these attributes go to justify the names of Dkarmarajd and K\\avanrdjd , by which he 
was lovingly remembered by his subjects, and to confirm the ideal picture drawn of him in 
the pages of the Travancore State Manual . 20 It is a pity that no reference has 
been made to any of the stirring political events of those times, as probably the work was 
composed early in the King’s reign. 

The plot of the model drama called Vasulakshmi-halydnam inserted in the NdtaJca- 
jprakarana or the third chapter of the book is as follows : — 

The king of distant Sindhu had a daughter named Vasulakshmi and had set his heart 
on marrying her to the king of Travancore, Balar&ma-Kulasekhara, whose accomplishments 
were much noised abroad. But the queen, who had another bridegroom in view in the person 
of her nephew, the prince of Sim ha] a, started her daughter on a voyage ostensibly with the 
intention of visiting a famous temple, while the proposed destination was in reality Ceylon. 
Providence, however, upset the queen’s calculations and the royal barge was stranded on that 
part of the Travancore shore which was in the jurisdiction of the frontier- captain (antadur- 
gapdla) Vasumadraja, the brother of Ramavarman ’s consort, Vasumati. The shipwrecked 
princess was then sent by this captain to his sister at the capital, where her beauty at once 
captivated the pliable heart of king Ramavarman, the hero of the drama. The usual love 
intrigues culminate in a clandestine meeting of the lovers in the Palace garden and the 
jealous senior then attempts to dispose of her rival by marriage to her cousin, the P&ndya 
king. But this scheme is frustrated by the king and his accomplice, the inevitable Vidu- 
shaka, who in the disguise of the Pandya king and his friend receive the bride. In the 
meantime, the Sindhuraja learns the whereabouts of his missing daughter through Nitis&gara, 
the Travancore minister, and coming to Travancore with a large escort, confirms the 
betrothal of king Ramavarman with Vasulakshmi, which happily proved agreeable to his own 
inclinations. 


17 

NTH* STfRr I 


The King was himself the author of the following works : Rdjasdyam, Subhadrdharanam, Oandharoa - 
vijciyam, PdnchdTiavayamvaram, KalyAnasaugandhikam and B&lardmabharatam. 

19 e qq Wr *r qq I 

grr ^q RTfqqr^rr? II 

20 Travancore State Manual , Vol. I, pp. 407 et eeq. and Travancore Archaeological Series, Vol. IV, part 1. 
In this connection, the tribute of praise rendered him by his nephew, Sri R^mavarma Vaftchiyuvar&ja 
of the Asvati-n ikshatra (1755-87) in his Rukminiparinayam is worth noting: 


“ 3Tr~?r r%r%^qrq?qqr>qf^qrqtfw;qFq?q sr<=q^q rr 

wqprrqqr??qrq?«r*q ^prfrrqqrttr^qrT^qr*n?M qr^mq^q qqqq?qq *qqf?qrqqrqqq: q»rf%- 
%q?qqrqra?q$i%*rqr ,T ?<5*qq qqn^q^rqqrrflqrqfqqqqsq 

qrfSpnpqprenfa rr*r: 
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This, in short, is a summary of the five-act drama purged of all the extraneous matter 
that had of necessity to be introduced to illustrate the several rules and definitions of dra- 
maturgy and the long drawn love -scenes dictated by the conventional canons of literary 
tradition. It is not known if there is any inner significance underlying the story of Vasulaksh- 
mi s parentage in far-off Sindhu, her shipwreck on the Travancore shores en route to Ceylon, 
and her marriage with Ramavarman to the discomfiture of the two other rivals in the field, 
the princes respectively of Simhala and Pandya. In the present state of our ignorance about 
the royal household of king Ramavarman, we can only say that this love -episode is a 
mere creation of the poet’s imagination and the combined result of an anxiety on his part 
to flatter his patron and to compose a work in the accepted style, in conformity with the 
orthodox literary rules. The names given by the author to the important dramatis 'personae 
are very misleading and, except the name of the king, there is none other answering, so far 
as we know, to those of contemporary historical personages. The minister bears the pro- 
fessionally significant name of Nitisagara, while the coast-captain is a Vasumadraja, his 
sister is a Vasumati, and the Sindhu princess is a Vasulakshmi, all these three being derived 
from the word Vasu (-wealth). The suggestion therefore offers itself whether the author 
wanted to glorify in allegory some of the king’s and his uncle’s conquests 21 and 
annexations near by, though not in Sindh, or whether a merchantman laden with cargo 
from Sindh and bound for Ceylon, which was perhaps stranded on the Travancore shores 
owing to the inclemency of the weather, was overhauled as prize by the Travancore 
coasting garrison and sent as salvage to the king at his capital. 22 

There is again in the same Library an extremely ill-copied manuscript of another five- 
act drama called by the same title of Vasulakshmi-kahj&nam , which is stated to have been 
composed in the year Visvavasu 23 , without any indication, however, of its equivalent in the 
f§aka or the Kollam era ; but as Kollam 960 (a.d. 1785), the twenty-sixth year of reign of 
Ramavarman, was also the cyclic year Visvavasu, that year may be taken to be the date 
of composition of this drama. Its hero is the same illustrious king of Travancore 24 and 
its author, who is different from Sadasiva, the composer of the other drama inserted 
into the Yasobhushanam , is a certain Vehkatasubrahmanyadhvarin 26 of the famous family 


21 Travancore State Manual , Vol. I, pp. 333 et seq . 

22 There is (however, no) reference to such an incident m the Travancore Siutc Manual . 

23 The mere names of the year rt'qnra and are mentioned at the end, without any other 

astronomical details or the year in any of the eras, Kali, feaka or Kollam. 

24 <??T2TOi*RTOrTO jrto ^rr=rr- 

WT%STO ; tor l 

26 5T'7TOT«iTt ,, r*«|3R(s) =1**1 

fiRrerfq TO?r *r°r*T?r** 

qTOrcrgjj: II 
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of Appayya-Dikflhita (1553-1626) of Aclaiyyappalam, whose genealogy is traced in the 
prasthdvand of the drama in the following manner : — 

Appayya-Dikshita (1554-1626) 


Other sons. Nilakanthadhvarin (last son) 26 

author of Nalacharitam 


(1) (2) (3) Simhamappadhvarin (More than 7 other sons). 

(Chinnappayya ?) 
author of Umdparinayam 

Bha Vilnis ah kara -Makhin 

I 

(eldest son) 

Venkafes vara -Makhin, author of U shdhuranam 


Venkatasubrahmanyadhvarin Vataranyesvara-Vajapeyayhjin 

author of Vcisulaksk rt it Italy 'in am . brother and disciple of author. 

The plot of this drama, though similar in all essential particulars to that of the model 
drama noticed above, has been amplified in some details ; but it is also unfortunately devoid 
of any ‘ specific J historical interest, except that the marriage of the princess of Sindh with 
Ramavarman is stated to have been a diplomatic alliance, calculated to raise him to the status 
of a Sarvabhauma through the augmented friendship of the Hunaraja 27 (the Hon’ble East 
India Company ? ). There is no reference at all to the attempted invasion of Travancore by 
Haidar ’ Ali (a.d. 1769), or to the anxious political outlook of the country with the incubus of 
an impending foreign invasion looming to the north of the Travancore Lines, or even to the 
Maharaja’s grand pilgrimage to Ramesvaram, which was undertaken in a.d. 1784 2 8 just 
a year previous to the date of compilation of the drama. Instead, the author has given the 
usual conventional setting to the whole plot, which makes it difficult to discover whether, 
if at all, any allegorical significance has to be read between the lines. With the exception of 
king Ramavarman, the hero, all the other important characters of the drama are given fictitious 
names coined from the same Sanskrit word 4 vasuj as can be seen from the appended list. 

Buddhis&gara — Travancore minister, Vasusena — Commander, Vasumatx — the consort 
of the Travancore Maharaja, Vasuman — the consort’s brother and frontier- captain, 
Vasuvarman — Chera prince, Vasunidhi — Sindhuraja, Vasurasi — his son, and Vasulakshmf — 
the Sindhu princess. The story of this drama is briefly as follows : — 

The minister Buddhisagara, who has seen the portrait of Vasulakshmi, the Sindhu 
princess, is anxious that the king of Travancore should marry her, so that the latter’s political 

26 This name is incorrectly mentioned as &rikai>tha in the slolca , but it ought to be Nilakantha: compare 

also 

jfr^TT^Sf ** ^ 9 etc , The genealogy of Niiaka^tha, the author of NalavtiAsa a a given On page 
121 of Vol. XI of the Mythic Society's Journal requires revision. 

27 \ 

fMfcfrfanfwr II 

29 Travancore State Manual , VoL I, page 384. 
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influence may extend northwards and his friendship with the Hunar&ja may also he 
strengthened. When news is received that the Sindhu princess is voyaging to Ceylon, the 
minister manages to waylay this ship in Travancore waters with the active cooperation 
of the Hina fleet, and Vasuman, the officer in command of the sea-coast who was also the 
brother of the Travancore king’s consort, sends the captive princess to the royal Palace. There 
the king falls in love with her and manages to meet her in the royal pleasure gardens, to the 
intense chagrin of Vasuniati, who tries to marry her rival to the Chera prince Vasuvarman 
and thus remove the unwelcome competitor out of the way. This plot fails, as in the other 
drama, by the counter-machinations of the king and his Vidushaka, who successfully 
personate the Chera prince and his boon-companion. By the arfful scheming of the 
minister, coupled with the influence of her brother, Vasumati is, however, finally 
won over to consent to the marriage of Vasulakshmi with her own husband, and 
Vasur&si, the Sindhu prince instructed by minister Buddhisagara, comes post-haste from 
his country to celebrate his sister’s marriage with the Travancore king. By this alliance, 
it is stated, the friendship of both the parties with the Hunaraja 29 was strengthened and the 
influence of the Travancore king was visibly enhanced. 

It will be seen from the above summary that the thread of the story is the same 
as that of the other drama of the same name and that the difference is only in the names of 
the characters. The only new point here is the introduction of the Hunaraja as the third 
party in the alliance ; but unluckily no definite clue to the identification of this foreigner 
is forthcoming in the drama. In all probability, however, the allusion may fitly be to the 
Hon’ble East India Company, which has been described 29 as, and was in fact a fast 
rising power in the political horizon of India, whose help and goodwill were much coveted 
and sought after by the Indian princes of that period. From the Travancore State Manual^ 
it is learnt that ‘ the port of Alleppey was opened out for commerce in the reign of this king 
(Ramavarman) much to the detriment of the Dutch trade ’ and that great facilities were 
afforded to certain wealthy merchants of Sindh and Cutch to colonise at that port, so as to 
assure the commercial prosperity of the State. In the drama again Sindhuraja is mentioned 
as the friend of Raruavarinan’s uncle , 31 MAr tt anda var man , and although the province 
of Sindh 32 is located in northern India, with the country of Kachchha in its vicinity, we are 
led to think that the references in the drama are not to the northern provinces of Sindh and 
Cutch as such, but to certain merchants of these countries, who were generally carrying on 
a brisk trade along the West Coast down to Ceylon, and whose settlement at the new port of 
Alleppey was the happy achievement of king Ramavarman. When the Dutch trade was 
thus undermined, the Hon’ble East India Company, which had only a few decades before got 
a slippery footing at Anjengo and Vilijnam, was now enabled to have a more secure commercial 
as well as political base of operations on the West Coast, and with the establishment of good 
relations between the Travancore king and the northern merchant -princes of Sindh and 

30 Vol. I, p. 372. 

32 r?*rrr rcrrw 
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Catch, it also rapidly strengthened its influence and extended its sphere of activity further 
in the north. This appears to be a plausible interpretation of the story of Vasulak- 
shmi-kahjdmm y in the absence of other evidence to connote an actual marriage of the king 
with a Sindhu princess called Vasulakshmi. Her name, which means literally the £ Goddess 
of Wealth 5 , may aptly do duty for a personification of the anticipated commercial prosperity 
of the State consequent on the new colonisation by the northern merchants, whose introduc- 
tion into the country and the grant of special privileges to whom were, however, first viewed 
with disfavour and jealousy by the conservative * natives of the soil as personified in 
the legal consort Vasumati (the Earth), until their prejudice was tided over by proper argu- 
ments adduced by the able minister ; while Vasuman, the veladurgapdla (the port- 
officer ?), who was also convinced of the advantages that would accrue to the State by 
Vasulakshmi J s marriage (increased commercial activity), heartily sided with the minister 
in his endeavours to win over Vasumati’s consent. 

If the above significance was really intended by the author of the drama, he could have 
better achieved his purpose by a more direct treatment of the subject, which though it would 
have robbed him of opportunities for much sentimental rhapsody, would however have 
enhanced the value of his work with its quasi-historical associations. Or, if it was considered 
that a drama could not endure without the enlivening pigment of love, some manly historical 
theme connected with the great king’s public life, touched up here and there with the poetic 
brush of imagination, could equally well have furnished the author with the necessary outlines 
for ardent colouring ; but instead both the authors have pitched upon the marriage of a 
hypothetical Sindhu princess for their plots ! All the same, the dramas under reference 
are good productions so far as their literary side is concerned, and the second author, true 
to his pedigree from the great Advaitin Appayya-Dikshita, has managed to give a philoso- 
phical twist to some of the mundane experiences of love. 

I am indebted to Pandit V. Srinivasa Sastriar for bringing to my notice the existence 
of the tw^o manuscripts in the Palace Library and for reading out the works from the 
ill- written cadjcin ; he has also helped me with some references. 

VASUBANDHU OR SUBANDHUA 
( A Glimpse into the. Literary History of the Mauryan Age. ) 

By A. RANGASWAMI SARASWATI, B.A. 

The relation of the life of the famous Buddhist philosopher Vasubandhu to the history 
of the Gupta Empire forms an important landmark in. the literary history of India. Para- 
martha, a famous Buddhist author of the sixth century and the author of a biography of 
Vasubandhu, states that Vikramaclitya of Ajodhya, w r ho at first w r as a liberal patron of the 
Saiikhya philosophy, was induced by the eloquence of the celebrated Vasubandhu to turn 
a favourable ear to the teachings of Buddhism and to patronise its professors with equal 
liberality. His queen and the prince Baladitya, who later on succeeded to the throne, both 
became disciples of Vasubandhu, and Baladitya after his accession continued his favours to 
the Buddhist sage. The famous Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Hiuen Tsang also gives a variant 
form of the story, describing the king as Vikramaditya of Sravasti. This information about 
the life of Vasubandhu is augmented from an unexpected source. The ancient work on 
Alankara, written in the form of aphorisms (sutras) by V&mana, who also composed a gloss 
upon it, cites a half-verse wherein Vasubandhu appears to be referred to. This was first 

l This paper was first prepared in the year 1921 aiuTread before tl^^x^fonental Conferenc^Tn 
January, 1922. 
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brought to the notice of scholars by Prof. Pathak. The half-verse is followed by a short 
gloss by the author in explanation of the same. The half-verso and the gloss are given below. 2 
It occurs under the sutra defining Ojas. 

The translation of the hemistich would run thus, *' This very son of Chandragupta, tho 
young Chandra prakasa, the patron of men of letters, fortunate in the success of his efforts, 
has now (samprati) become king. 55 The author explains tho passage further in the gloss 
of the sutra , that the phrase, Patron of men of letters ” is an instance of ” allusion/ 5 con- 
taming a reference to the ministership (sdchiuja) of Vasubandhu. 

This reading of the passage and the comment thereon were first challenged by Mahama- 
hopaclhyaya Haraprasada Sastri, who said that the correct reading of the passage should be 
cha Subandhu in the place of Vasubandhu, and maintained that most of the manuscripts 
of Vamana’s work examined, had the reading Subandhu. He thought that the passage 
contained a reference to Subandhu, the author of the Sanskrit romance Vdsavadatta. Ho 
also raised the objection that Vasubandhu, who was a famous orthodox Buddhist Bhikshu, 
would not have accepted the office of minister under a sovereign. He took Chandraprakasa 
in the passage to be the name of Chandragupta/s son, and suggested that the emperor Chan- 
clragupta II had two sons, Chandraprakasa and Knmaragupta, and that upon the death of 
Chandragupta II, a civil war broke out between the two brothers, in which, however, Chan- 
clraprakasa was worsted and Knmaragupta was successful. 

Tins interpretation of the passage was objected to by Dr. Hoernle, who thought that 
the oorrect reading was Vasubandhu and not Subandhu. He answered Mah. H. P. Sastri’s 
objection that a Buddhist monk would not accept office, by saying that the word £; sdchivya 55 
which occurs in the passage may simply mean companionship or friendship. He took the 
* word Chandraprakasa as the name of Chandragupta 5 s son. But unlike the Sastri, he does 
not deduco out of the passage a civil war, which broke out on the death of Chandragupta 
II between his two sons. He says, 4 4 Is it not much simpler to suppose that Chandragupta 
U s son was known as Chandraprakasa. before he assumed the regnal title Kumaragupta 
upon his accession to the throne. 

Mr. R. Narasimhacharya of Mysore {ante, Vol. XL), referring to the same passage, says 
that his examination of various manuscripts of Vain ana's sutra* showed that the correct 
reading of the disputed portion of the passage was cha S uba ndh u and not Vasubandhu . He says 
“ in the well known tenth verse of V dsavadnttd , Subandhu mourns the death of Vikrama- 
ditya, i.e Chandragupta II, who was apparently his patron. There is nothing unreasonable 
in supposing that he became the minister of Cliandragupta’s son, Kumaragupta/ 5 It might 
be urged against this supposition that Subandhu, who mentions Udyotakara, and according 
to some manuscripts, Dharmakirti’s works, could not have been a contemporary of Kumara- 
gupta, who lived in the first half of the fifth century. But according to him, this does not 
raise any difficulty about tho chronology, since the dates of the Udyotakara and Dharma- 
kirti have not been settled. He thought that the half verse occurring in Vamana’s work 
is a quotation from the introductory portion of some drama, giving the Siitradharas words. 

Again Prof. K. B. Pathak wrote in ante , Vol. XL, 1911, p. 170, 4 * Kumaragupta, son of 
Chandragupta II, is alluded to by Vamana, as a patron of the Buddhist author, Vasubandhu.” 
Vasubandhu was according to him the contemporary of three successive Gupta sovereigns, 

2 UTWmui mj — 
uT$4 ^fsrfcr 

Script l 
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namely Kumaragupta, Skandagupta and Baladitva, and the interesting half-verso quoted 
by Vauiaiia was taken from some lust G n pi a c< / m (a ni a h a kd vya 5 in which the name of Vasu- 
bandhu U directly mentioned, or which wj-s computed by Vasub&ndhu himself, to congratulate 
Kumaragupta on his accession to the tinone, as the word samprali in the verse shows ; 
and he gives expression to the hope that the work may be discovered one of these days 
and shed fresh light upon Gupta history. 

Again Hah. II. P. Sa-dri (ante, Yol. XLI, 1912, p. 13) writes that his study of 
Subandhu's Yds tvct Jaffa, added weight to his belief that the reading Subandhu in V&raana s 
hemistich is correct. Subandhu appears, according to him, to mention Chandraprakasa in 
his work in the dU*ta form of the word Himakarodyota in the fifth verse. (Himakarodyota 
and Chan dr apr aka sa mean the same thing.) He reiterates the belief that Chandraprakasa is 
a proper name. In the dxtli vmv^ Subandhu very bitter against Khalas, the wicked, 
who are more wicked than o'rpmiG. In the seventh he compares the wicked with owls. 
In the eighth he is again hard on the wicked. The word Saxiruk in this verse again means 
Chandraprakasa, and ho complains that the commentator who did not know history does 
not note the point. 

The tenth verse is well known throughout India, and is in the mouth of every 
Pandit. It says that, ££ on the death of Vikramaditya, love of art and poetry are gone.” 
“ Upstarts are flourishing and everybody's hand is on his neighbour’s throat.” <£ What 
does this mean,” he questions, £ ‘ unless it. means a revolution, in which the author did not 
fare well on the death of Chandragupta Vikramaditya. Read the hemistich with the pre- 
fatory verses of Yasuvadatta 3 and the inference is irresistible that the changes of the 
times were ruinous to Subandhu and his party.” 

Simultaneously with Hah. H. P. Sadri, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar (ante, Yol. XLI, 1912, pp. 
1 and 2) gave it as his opinion that \ aMibaiidhu represents the original reading. His con- 
clusion will best be expre^ed in his own words. £ * All things considered, Govindagupta 
appears to be the Chandragupfcanaya (son of Chandragupta) alluded in the verse quoted 
by Varnana, and also the Baladitva, soil of 'Vikramaditya (Chandragupta II), mentioned by 
Paramartha. Govindagupta Bakuhtya has to be placed, according to him, between a.d. 
411 and 414. Ho says that Baladitva may have b A en ousted by his brother Kumaragupta, 
or he might have died a natural death and without an heir. 
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The next scholar who took up the subject and dealt with it in a masterly fashion was 
M. Noel Peri, who wrote in the Bulled ae de VEcole frangalse d’ Extreme-Orient and his 
conclusions were accepted completely by Mr. V. A. Smith, who has given a separate note on 
the subject in the last edition of his Early History of India (pp. 32S — 334). It would be 
best to quote his own words on the subject. “ If M. Peri is right, as he appears to be, in holding 
that Vasubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the Gupta king who patronized him 
must have been the learned and accomplished Sainudragupta. son and successor of Chan- 
clragupta I, who might have been actually known as Vikramaditya. It is also possible that 
the title, even if not actually assumed by Chandra gupta I, may have been traditionally 
assigned to him, as being an ordinary recognised title of any Gupta King. There is no reason 
whatever to doubt that Samudragupta- was actually in possession of both Ajodhya and 
Sravasti, and in all probability his father was so likewise. Assuming the recorded traditions 
connecting Vasubandhu with a Gupta king to be well-founded, it follows that Sainudragupta 
in his youth must have b>rne the titles of both Chandra prakasa (Prabhava) and Baladitya 
or Paraditya. There is no difficulty about believing that to be a fact. I therefore con- 
clude, that Sainudragupta received Vasubandhu, a Buddhist author and patriarch at Court, 
either as a minister or as an intimate counsellor with the sanction and approval of his 
father Chandragupta I, and further that Sainudragupta, although officially a Brahmanic 
Hindu, studied Buddhism in his youth with interest and partiality. 

There seem to be many serious difficulties in accepting this conclusion. The initial 
objection, whether the correct reading of the name in the j)assage from Vamana is Subandliu 
or Vasubandhu, is not answered. Manuscript evidence seems to lead to the preference 
of the reading Subandhu, which does not fit in with the theory propounded above. Again, 
- in trying to establish his theory, M, Peri has recourse to too many conjectures. There 
is nothing whatever either in literature or epigraphy to show that Sainudragupta had the 
titles or other names of Chandraprakasa (Prabhava) and Baladitya or Parftditya. Of 
these we know that the term Baladitya was the title of Narasimhagupta, and we do not know 
any other prince who assumed that title. No attempt is made here to prove that no other 
king could have had that title. There is nothing to prove that Sainudragupta was otherwise 
known as Baladitya. Again as to Chandraprakasa or its variant Chandraprabhava, it does 
not appear to be either the name or the title of any king. It seems merely to be descrip- 
tive of the prince, whose full name ought to have occurred in the latter portion of the 
verse, which has not come down to us so far. 

The next difficulty is about Vikramaditya. The two sources of information abouc 
Vasubandhu vary in their accounts of the capital of this \ ikramaditya. One says it was 
Sravasti and the other Ajodhya. This discrepancy might not he very material. But to 
a large section of scholars, Chandragupta I of the Gupta dynasty is too early a sovereign to 
have had that title ; and according to them the first Gupta sovereign to a > mine that title 
was Chandragupta II, son of Samudragupta. Bui tlu-re are oilmw who think that there 
might have been an earlier Vikramaditya, who might have louudrd tlie era after his 
name, or lent his name to an already existing era of Milava. Been among tluve, none seems 
to favour the view that Chandragupia I of the Gupta dyua- t v w a ■ a \ ikramaditya. 

Again, it is suggested that the verso may ha\e been taken from a iu-.torieai work dealing 
with the Guptas, under some such name as Unpln-c indtnoib'dalvu'tE which might have 
been dedicated to Samudragupta, who is mentioned in it a*. lSiandrap;akA- and that it 
should have referred to many historical events; and Mr. Pallia k express the hope that 
the work may yet be discovered somewhoro in Kashmir, where Vasubandhu spent a 
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considerable portion of his life. But it was Mr. R. A. Narasimhacharya who first thought that 
the verse might have been taken from the introductory scene of a drama dedicated to the 
son of Chandragupta, perhaps Kumaragupta. by Subandhu. Subandhu mourns the death 
of Vikramaditya in the famous tenth verse of the Vdsavadattd , and the other verses also 
are taken to refer to contemporary events. This theory might have proved unassailable, 
had the knowledge of scholars been limited merely to the above stated data. 

Since these discussions began, there have been some very notable discoveries in the 
field of Sanskrit literature, which promise to throw additional light on the subject and clear 
the existing mystery. One of the works discovered by the Madras Manuscripts Library, 
the Av antis undarthathd , which is attributed to the famous poet and rhetorician Dandin 
in the eighth century, contains at the beginning a number of verses wherein famous authors 
who lived before his time are referred to in terms of praise. One of them refers to Subandhu, 
and it runs : — 

d#* | II 

The verse is incomplete, and the break in the end can be easily filled up. Freely trans- 
lated, it would mean, " Subandhu came out of his captivity (imprisonment) by order 
of Bindusara, and captivated his heart by (composing) the story of Vatsaraja.” From this 
we understand that Subandhu was a contemporary of Bindusara, and the latter seems 
to have imprisoned him first and then released him. Subandhu appears also to have written 
a story of Vasavadatta. So far we know only of one Bindusara in the whole range of Indian 
history. He was the son of Chandragupta Maurya, the first Mauryan Emperor and the 
uprooter of the Nanda sovereignty. According to the theory now accepted by Sanskritists, 
the age of the Mauryas, or that of Chandragupta and Bindusara, was not the age when 
Kdvyas could have been written. This view, although generally accepted, was opposed by 
a few scholars, among whom the most famous and the earliest was Golds tucker. These 
maintained that there ought to have existed many works in what has been called Classical 
Sanskrit in the Mauryan age and even before. A grammar like that of Panini and the com- 
mentaries on it, like those of Vararuchi and Patanjali, coukl not have been written without 
the existence of Kdvyas . Patanjali makes a distinct mention of a Kdvya by Vararuchi 
(Vdrarucham Kdvyam ), and in another place derives a word like V dsavadattika, meaning 
thereby one who studies a Kdvya dealing with the story of Vasavadatta. Panini, the great 
grammarian, himself is said to have been the author of a poem called Pdtdlavijaya } from which 
several verses have been quoted in all standard anthologies. Orthodox tradition does not 
know of the existence of two Pan inis. It is likely that Subandhu wrote a work on Vasava- 
datta, and the V dsavadattikds of the time of Patanjali might have been very familiar with 
the work. 

But hitherto, the only work known to scholar* a* the work of Subandhu was the prose 
romance Vdsavadattd. The introductory vetv«‘> of this work mention the death of Vikra- 
maditya, who lias been thought to be the same a-. Chandragupta IT. So YnsavadaUd should 
have been written after the death of Chandragupta II, and the reference in the Mahabhddiya 
of Patanjali could not have been to this work, if Patanjali really had been a contemporary of 
the Sunga sovereign, Pushpamitra, and if he mentions Menander's conquests as contemporary 
events. Arguing on this lino, some scholars thought that Patanjali might have Jived later 
than the Guptas. Even Dr. Peterson, who seems to have had an intuition in dealing with 
the dates of Sanskrit poets and argued against the view of the late origin of Patanjali, 
thought that there was sufficient reason to change hi* view, and one of his reasons was 
Patanjali ’s mention of Vdsavadalldy tSubhdsluldudi of Vallabhadua, edited by Dr. Peterson, 
Introduction. 


{To be continued .) 
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A SKETCH OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE. 

(From the Lectures of Prof. Bao Sab.ib Kriskmswami Aiyamjar.) 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

Professor Krishnasw ami Aiyangar’s lectures to the Calcutta, University in 1020 have 
now been published in one volume, as Some Contributions of South India to Indian Culture. 
They are so full of valuable suggestions that it is worthwhile to consider here the results 
of the studies of a ripe scholar in matters South Indian. They are divided into a Preface and 
nineteen Chapters, carrying the studies from the most ancient days to the time of the 
Vijayanagar Empire in an historical sequence, and thence in a sense to the days of the British 
Empire. To myself the book is a fascinating one. and it cannot but be of the greatest value 
to the students for whom the lectures were intended. 

In his Preface Prof. Krishnaswami draws special attention to the peculiar position that 
the Brahman has occupied in South India, and his views are of extraordinary interest 
as those of one who is himself a South Indian. He gives the position as being identical with 
that when the Brahman emigrated from the North. “ That position,” says the Professor, 
“ involved the double responsibility of performing elaborate ritualistic sacrifices for the 
benefit of society, and the conservation and cultivation of the learning that is involved as 
a necessary corollary.” And then he makes arresting remarks which are worth reproduc- 
tion : “ the Brahman has striven to discharge these responsibilities to the best of his 

ability and opportunities, setting up such a high example in actual life as invariably to 
exert influence in the direction of uplift, which has been felt throughout . . : . It was 
a characteristic feature of the Brahmanical organisation that the least developed 
communities in the vast and varied population of India had a recognised place in Society 
moving upwards slowly .... His achievements in the sphere of the propagation 
of learning .... both in Sanskrit and the Sanskritic and other vernaculars of the country 
were magnificent. One has only to examine the names of eminent contributors to the 
literature of Tamil to confirm this statement.” 

The Professor then goes on to deal with Bhakli, devotion to a personal God b\ faith, 
and says of it : “ the transformation of this ritualistic Brahmanism into the much more 
widely acceptable Hinduism of modern times is due to the increasing infusion of tbeistie 
belief into the religious system of the day. In this new’ development South India [Tamil- 
land] played an important part ; ” not however in its origin, be it remembered, but in its 
development. And then he says that along side of it “ has run another stream which is 
best described as Tantrism, worship by means of mystic signs and formuke of various 
character ; ” in which, too, South India played an important part, though by that term the 
Professor implies here the land of the Telugus rather than that of the Tamils. 

He next points out how much South India had to do with “ the spread of Hindu culture 
to the islands of the East and the Indo-Chinese Peninsula as far as China, and with the 
commercial carriage to the West of Indian articles of trade. In matters of administration, 
especially of local administ ration, he claims that the indigenous system was developed and 
“carried to the fullest fruition under the Great Cliolas a.d, SoU— 13o 0/‘ and "continued 
undisturbed down to the end ot the period of the Vijayanagar Empire, so that " the re- 
venue and fiscal organisation of a considerable part of the Madras* Presidency under the 
East India Company is derived from tlio system that obtained at the commencement ot the 
ninteenth century, as a lineal descendant of the ancient Chola administration. ' 

Such is the Professor's brief summary of hU lucubrations, and lie truly remarks that 
“ the whole of the investigation rest-, upon the Chronology of Tamil literature and history. 
This is why his book is so valuable ; it brings the ancient literature of the country into 
the argument and shows* how history can be delved out of it, -a line of research, to which, 
to my mind, it is satisfactory to &ee a native Indian devoting sincere attention. 
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Next comes a most important statement that the main features of the result of research 
are “that that portion of Tamil literature which is generally called the Sangam, is of a pre- 
Pallava character, and as such is .referable to the earlier centuries of the Christian Era : 
that the literature, or which the typical representatives are the Thararn and the Tiruvoymoli 
of the Saints of the Saivas and Vaishnavas, belongs to the age of the Pallavas, and as a whole 
is assignable to the period a.d. 300 to 900 : that the works of the later writers, who gave 
form and shape to the teachings of the Saints .... began from very near the end of the 
first millennium and went on to about the end of the seventeenth century.” Then comes 
a long, and to me a convincing, argument for disagreeing with Diwan Bahadur Swamikannu 
Pillai as to the date of the Sangam work ParipM>tl , which the latter, on astronomical grounds 
as to the date of an eclipse, would fix as June 17, a.d. 634. The other possible date is June 
27, a.d. 17. It will be perceived that this difference is vital. 

We can now tackle the question of South Indian Culture historically with Professor 
Krishnaswami Aiyangar as our guide. The history of India south of the Krishna-Tunga- 
bhadra frontier commences with the advent of the Aryans, that is to say, the Brahmans; 
the term { Aryan ’ here meaning ‘ Northerner/ with the Tamil term Vadavar as its synonym. 

‘ Arya 5 as a name, was not, however, confined to the Brahman, but meant other natives 
of the North as well, the Miechchas in the sense of North Indian foreigners to the Southerners. 
The Northerners generally were called Vaclavars, but those immediately across the frontier, 
from Pulikat to Karwar, were called Vadukar, which represents possibly the modern 
Kanarese term Badaga. 

Turning to ancient Sanskrit literature, Panini knew little or nothing of South India ; 
Katyayana, and contemporary Buddhist literat ure also, knew a little : and Bhasa’s knowledge 
was bounded by the Vindhyas and the Himalayas. But Megasthenes knew of the Pandya 
country, and so did his contemporary Chanakya. Patanjali knew more. The outcome 
of all this is that before the fourth century a.d. little was known of the South in Sanskrit 
literature. 


There are no South Indian inscriptions before the Christian era except copies of 
Asoka’s edicts, but these give “some definite knowledge of the political condition even of 
the remote South, and provide the earliest reliable information on South India.” In the 


century after AsGka the Hathigumpha inscription of the Kalinga King, Kharavela, proves 
“a certain degree of communication” with the South, and “what is wanted in detail in 
these edicts is supplied to us in Tamil literature.” The point here is that “ definite knowledge 
does not reach beyond the Mauryan period,” bearing in mind, however, that “ absence of 


information available to us does not inevitably mean absence of history.” 

At this point we arc driven for information to the pro Pallava Tamil literature, the Sangam 
works. Here Tamil Sangam is Sanskrit Sangha, an Assembly, and the designation assumes 
the existence at that time of a body or academy of scholars and critics, whose imprimatur was 
necessary for the publication of any work of literature in Tamil.” Traditionally there were 
three such Sangams, out the Sangam was, nevertheless, probably a permanently existing body 
with a continuous life of several centuries, and what are known as the First, Second and Third 
Sangams refer to specially brilliant periods. In the works they fathered, is a considerable 
amount of \aluable information which is historical and otherwise of public interest. 

Chronologically tne Sangam works are pre-Palla\a, and must be referred to the first 
and second centuries a.d. They throw new light on the Maury as and their invasions of 
South India. The Sangam author Mam ulanar refers to them twice, and says that the 
Maury as advanced into the Tamil teiritory as far as Muhur, about seven miles north-east of 
Madura, after a foreign tribe called the KoAars had failed. Thc,c invasions are mentioned 
also by another Sangam author, Paraih-Korramr. In the second reference the Mauryas 
are said to have pushed the Vadukars in front of them, They both say that a distant hill, 
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on the frontier of Tamil-land was worn by the Mauryan chariots. A third author, Kallil- 
Attirayanar, records tho making of a roadway over the hill for the Mauryas. Mamulanar 
also mentions the great accumulated wealth of the Northern Nandas at Pa tali or Patna. 
Here then we have a clear knowledge of the Mauryas and their invasion in the Sangam days. 

Who then were the Vadukars and the Kosars above mentioned ? The Vadukars are 
described as a people north of the Tamil frontier, who were hunters and cattle -raiders, with 
a foreign language long in sound, ke.. old Northern Telugu. They were found beyond the 
hill of Tirupati all along the frontier from s^a to sea. Mamulanar’s statement about them 
thus becomes intelligible. Mamulanar also mentions a tribe across the frontier called 
Malavars, in terms almost identical with those in which he describes the Vadukars, so 
“ to lead to the inference that the Vadukars and the Malavars were the same tribe of people, 
or were at any rate of very similar habits and language.” 

The Kosars are more doubtful as to origin, but no doubt came into Tamil-land from the 
North, all along the frontier from the Chola to the Chera country, and seem to have settled 
in four areas. At any rate they appear to have been warriors with a great reputation for 
good faith — “ of unfailing word.” 

These considerations lead to the question of the Southern limit of Asoka’s Empire. 
His inscriptions show that the furthest point reached was “ the North-east corner of the 
Chitaldroog District of Mysore, where the Brahmagiri, Siddhapura and Jatingaramesvara 
hill edicts were discovered. Rock Edict II speaks of c his neighbours, such as the Chodas, the 
Pandyas, the Satiyaputra, the Keralaputra, and Tambapanni [Ceylon.]’ ” In edict V 
specific mention is made of the Visas and Vajris, who are “ apparently tributary tribes, 
of which Tamil literature refers to the latter.” The Vajra territory seems to have been 
“the territory of Bengal between tho Sone and the Ganges, reaching down to the sea,” and 
Tamil literature shows that it was known to the Tamils in the first century A.D. 

From Asoka’s records it is shown that his Empire extended Southwards to the great 
Dandaka Forest, whence to about 14° North came the semi-civilised tribes, the Vadukars 
of the Tamil waiters, in a kind of subordination to him, and then there were the Tamils 
themselves. From tho Tamil poetess Kakkaipadineyar-Nachchellaiyar it is clear that Danda 
or Dandaka was “ distinct from the land of the Tamils,” the semi-civilised tribe or tribes being 
interposed between the tw o frontiers across the whole of the Peninsula. 

From Rock XIII the inference is that the “ political limit of Asoka’s Empire marks 
also the limit of active Buddhist propaganda.” That is to say, they did not reach the 
Tamils. This statement is confirmed by the Mahdvamsa of Ceylon, Which gives a list of 
localities to wdiich missions for the propagation of the faith were sent. They do not include 
places in Tamil-land. The Southern limit of these places, is Vanavase, i.e ., Banavase in 
Dharwar. MahDa m a ndala is also mentioned in the list, but the Professor does not believe 
that Mysore is the country meant by this name, but Mandhata on the Narbada. The Mahd - 
vamsa has also a second and detailed list of the places in India invited by a Ceylon ruler, 
Duttag&inani Abhaya, to the laying of a foundation stone. In this list Vanavase is again 
mentioned, “and lastly the great Kelasa-vihara,” probably Amaravati, or possibly Eilora. 
At any rate, here again the Tamil country is altogether excluded. The fair inference, 
therefore, is that in the days of Asoka to tho middle of the century before Christ Buddhist 
propaganda stopped short of the Tamil country, though this does not mean that individual 
bodies of Buddhists did not penetrate there. 
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From all these considerations the Professor points out that the Northern boundary of 
the Tamils ran from Palieat on the East coast to the Kalv anpuri River, the Northern limit 
of Kanara on the West Coast, and that this is “ just exactly the limit indicated in the Periplus . 
Beyond that lay what the Ptriplus calls Dachinabades, in Sanskrit Dakshinapatha, “for 
Dachinos in the language of the natives means * South/ ” This land is the modern Dakhan, 
and corresponds to what the Tamils called Damlanmyam, beyond which was the great forest 
tunning across India, *' the far famed Danclaka of the Rdmdyana , and the Mali a kan tar a 
perhaps of a later time,” which stopped some whore near Goa on the West Coast. 

Comparatively late Tamil Brahmanical tradition tells us that the reclamation of the 
forest was the work of Agastya, and among the tribes that came from the North with him 
were the Velir and the Aruvalar, “ two well-known peoples of Tamil India.” Traditionally, 
there was in fact an emigration from the North into the South, bringing with it the 
“ Northern culture especially associated with the Brahman,” and in the earliest extant 
Tamil literature a very high position is given to the Brahmans (Andan&r), The early Chera 
kings followed their £ path of Dharina/ in which the Brahmans perform the six duties 
(roughly learning, teaching, sacrificing, receiving and making gifts). These kings, too, 
celebrated the ten Vedic sacrifices, while the earliest authors, Gautama and Kapilar, were 
themselves Brahmans. These same six duties are laid down for Brahmans in the classical 
Grammar Tolkdppiyam, in the & i lap pad h i kd ra m of the Chera prince -ascetic Ilango, and 
in the Manimekkalai . These w r orks are of the first century of the Christian Era, and they 
show that the Brahman immigration was long before their dato and pre- Buddhistic. 

The Buddhist tradition of the migration of Agastya is quite different, but it, too, gives 
the movement a pre -Buddhistic character. In the Akitta Jataka , Akitta took up his abode 
in Kav eripattana, tho capital of the Cholas at the mouth of the Kaveri. Akitta is generally 
identified with Agastya, though there is nothing in tho Jataka to warrant the identification 
except the likeness of the names, were it not that the Manimekkalai refers to Agastya at 
Kaveripattana, This time Agastya is in the Cliola country, but here the Manimekkalai 
again helps us by stating that Agastya was ££ c an ascetic of rare authority in the Malaya/ 
making it clear that it is referring to the Agastya of the Brahmanical tradition associated 
with the Malaya or Podiyil hill in the Southern part of the Western Ghats.” All this shows 
that the tradition of Agastya ’s immigration is pre- Buddhistic, which is evidenced also by 
the position which is then attached to the Brahman “ as the conductor of the sacrifice in- 
tended for the good of the community as a whole / 11 This is the character given to Brah- 
manism in a poem by MCdam-kiUr of Avur in the Purannn&rn collection. The author wots 
not a Brahman himself, but ho is fully supported by the Tolkdppiyam . As faithful followers 
of tho Brahmans, the early kings,— Pandya, Chola and Chera — were great orthodox sacri- 
fices ; witness the works of Nettimaiyar and Avvaiyar. 

An evrni more important point is to bo found in these early Tamil classics. “ There 
aro clear indications of the kind of theism, which wvmld be generally described as Bhakti 
[Devotional Faith], whore people could devote themselves to the service of tho god of their 
ueart with the assurance of salvation.” Four such gods are mentioned by Narkir&r the 
early Sangam poet: Siva, Bakuleva, Krishna (Vishnu), and Subrahmanya. In the Tol- 
led ppiyam, Indra and Varuna are substituted for Siva and Bakuleva, which makes the 
Professor postulate the implication of ’Mho recognition of the six as distinct entities.” In 
the Silappadhikdram again tl^o first four are mentioned, with Indra as a fifth god. 

{To be continued ,) 
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Administrative System of the Marathas 

(from original sources). By Surendranath Sen, 

M.A., Ph.D. Published by the University of 

Calcutta, 1923. 

Much original research in Maratha history has 
been conducted of late years by Indian scholars, 
who have thrown a flood of light upon the circum- 
stances and character of the administration founded 
by Shivaji and subsequently usurped by the Pesh- 
was. In this respect the work of men like the 
late Professor H. G. Limaye and Messrs. Rajwade, 
Sardesai, Parasnis and others has been invaluable. 
Dr. Surendranath Sen has already established his 
authority in the same field by his excellent trans- 
lation of the bakhar of Kistnaji Anant Sabhasad, 
which is unquestionably the most credible and 
trustworthy of the various old chronicles of Shiva- 
ji’s life and reign. He has now placed students 
of Maratha affairs under a further obligation by 
this careful exposition of the administrative sys- 
tem in vogue in the Deccan in the pre -British 
period. 

The value of his latest work seems to us to lie 
in its impartiality and in its careful avoidance of 
extreme diction in cases where the author’s views 
differ from those already expressed by both English 
and Indian writers. Ho treats Grant-Duff and 
Ranado with equal impartiality, and does not 
hesitate to point out their errors of deduction : 
he appreciates fully the good features of Shivaji’s 
institutions, but is equally explicit as to their 
short-comings : and he devotes a distinct section 
of his work to explaining by carefully chosen quo- 
tations and examples that much of Shivaji’s ad- 
ministrative machinery was not a new product 
of his unquestionably resourceful mind, but had 
its roots deep down in ancient Hindu lore. The 
Arthasastra of Kautilya and later works had much 
more to do with the administrative arrangements 
of the Deccan under Shivaji and the Peshwas than 
some writers would admit ; and the general sum- 
mary of the results of the great Maratha ’s system, 
given by Dr. Sen, seems to me the fairest that has 
yet been published. A similar lack of bias marks 
his attitude towards Mughal and Musulman in- 
stitutions in general, which he considers, and rightly 
no doubt, to have exercised a distinct effect upon 
the Maratha system of administration. He cher- 
ishes no illusions as to the character of the Mara- 
tha chauth , and shows that Ranade’s comparison 
of that exaction with Lord Wellesley’s system 
of subsidiary alliances is based on a fallacy. Equally 
untenable in his opinion is Ranade’s comparison 
of the Ashta Pradhan with the Viceroy’s Council 
at the close of the nineteenth century. 

As to the actual facts disclosed in Dr. Sen’s work, 
their number is so many and they are so interesting 
that it is hardly possible to deal with them in the 


brief compass of a review. There is an excellent 
chapter on Maratha revenue and finance, with 
full details of the elaborate arrangements for the 
administration of the hill forts, which constituted 
Shivaji’s chief strength : the annals of the old 
Deshmukli families have been searched in order 
to portray the character of the landed gentry with 
whom Shivaji had to deal : the valuable materials 
collected and edited by Mr. V. K, Raj wade serve 
to illuminate a sound review of Shivaji’s military 
arrangements : and a great many important side- 
lights are vouchsafed on the character and working 
of the ancient village communities. It is not 
quite clear, in reference to the last-named subject,, 
why Dr. Sen regards as unimportant the fact that 
the Patel was hardly ever a Brahman. One would 
have thought that the presence in the village of a 
non-Brahman Patel was the only really sound 
check upon the Kulkami, who almost invariably 
belonged to the caste of the twice -bom. A little 
more, too, might have been said about the Aluta , 
in contradistinction to the Bafotfa, Dr. Sen gives 
a full list of the rights and perquisites enjoyed 
by the Patel of old days, and gives the curious 
information that the post of Chewy ula of the vil- 
lage was always regarded by Marathas as a close 
appointment for the illegitimate son of the Patel 
or the descendant of a natural son of one of the 
Patel’s ancestors. Another interesting point is 
that the Kamavisdar and the Karkuns were only 
given eleven and ten months’ pay respectively for 
twelve months’ service, presumably on the 
principle that these officials would either waste 
a full month out of the year in idling, or perhaps 
that they would extort at least an extra month’s 
salary by petty exactions, which it would in 
most cases be impossible to prove. 

The administrative system of the Peshwas is 
fully discussed, and a tribute is paid to the com- 
pleteness of the Huzur Daftar up to the evil days 
of Baji Rao II. Their policy in regard to land 
revenue and remissions of taxation, excise and the 
administration of justice, is clearly explained, and 
there are many details of their police and punitive 
arrangements. A European might find it difficult 
to understand why prisoners, sentenced to long 
terms of durance vile, were temporarily released 
at intervals to enable them to perform shraddh 
and marriage ceremonies in their families : but 
the point is explained, if one remembers that the 
Peshwa was the head of the Church, so to speak, 
as well as of the State, and that the injunctions 
of the Shastras were regarded as paramount. Dr. 
Sen considers that the Poona City Police under 
Baji Rao were more efficient than the London 
Police of the same epoch, and that crime committed 
by night was far less frequent in Ppona than in 
London at that date. This may be so. But it 
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stands to reason that the chance of nightly depie- 
dations in Poona must have been effectively 
minimised by the very strict curfew-order of the 
Peshwa, which the average Londoner in 1810 
would not have tolerated for a moment. It is 
satisfactory to note that Dr. Sen refers more than 
once to the evidence of Colonel Tone, the Irish 
soldier of fortune, who commanded one of Baji 
Rao’s regiments. Grant-Duff refers only once, 
or at the most twice, to Tone’s testimony, which 
is unquestionably valuable in reference to Maratha 
affairs and deserves to be better known. 

In conclusion, let it suffice to remark that Dr. 
Sen has produced an admirable work of lefer- 
ence for students of the history of the Deccan in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

S. M. Edwardes. 


Political History of Injdia from the accession 
of Paritcshit to the Coronation of Bimbisara. 
By Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, M.A, Reprint- 
ed from the Journal of the Department of Letters, 
Yob IX. Calcutta University Press, 1923. 

This little book is an attempt to trace the history 
of India from the time of the famous struggle 
between the Pandavas and Kauravas down to the 
sixth century b.c. The author admits that not 
a single tangible relic of this dim period exists, 
and that dependence has therefore to he placed 
upon ancient Brahinanical and other literature, 
ranging from the last book of the Atharva Veda, 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads, the Puranas 
and the two great Epics, down to the Buddhist 
Suttas and Ja takas and the works of the Jain a 
canon. In brief, his task is to attempt a review 
of the misty period preceding the reign of the fifth (?) 
King of the Saisunaga dynasty of Rajagriha, based 
upon tradition enshrined in ancient Indian literature. 
The author commences by discussing the identity 
of King Parikshit and tentatively places him in 
the ninth century b.c. He is said to ^ have been 
succeeded by Janamejaya, whose capital, Asandivant, 


is identified with the famous city of Hastinapura, 
mentioned in both the great Epics and by Panini. 
During the rule of Janamejaya’s successors 
great misfortunes befell the Kurus, and the seat of 
the dynasty had to be transferred to Kausambi, 
the old capital having been destroyed by the Ganges, 
In consequence the Kurus lost their dominant 
political position, and the most notable figure 
of the seventh century b.c. was Janaka of Videha. 
In his day, according to the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads there were nine important states in 
northern India besides Videha, viz., Oandhara* 
Kekaya, Madra, Usinara, Matsya, Kuru, Panchaia, 
Kasi and Kosala. The author identifies all these 
states and, by means of quotations, gives much 
interesting traditional information about them. 
The Kurus, we are told, had to leave their country, 
probably in the reign of Nichakshu, owing to a 
visitation of J\IatacM t which Dr. Bhandarkar 
declares to be a Sanskritised form of the Kanarese 
word for “ a locust.” 

After discussing the matter of Janaka’s successors. 
Professor Raychaudhuri deals in turn with the 
Deccan kingdoms in the time of the later Vaidehas, 
suggesting incidentally that the Mutibas of the 
Aitareva Brahmana are identical with the Mushikas 
of the Markamleya Puraija, with the sixteen states 
{solasa mahdjanapada) which existed between 
the fall of the Videhan monarchy and the rise 
of Ko?ala under Mahakosala, the father-in-law of 
Bimbasara, and finally with the fall of Kasi and 
the ascendancy of Kosala in the sixth century b.c. 
The last chapter of the book is devoted to an enquiry 
into the character of the monarchy, which was 
the prevailing form of government during this 
prehistoric age. Though the cautious scholar will 
naturally hesitate to accept the author’s outline 
as strict history, one cannot wholly reject as 
imaginary the traditional figures mentioned in 
ancient literature, particularly when their existence 
circumstances and achievements are so carefully 
co-ordinated and illustrated by quotation as they 
are in this modest, but withal interesting, volume. 

S. M. Edwardes. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SIVAJI’S SWORD, “BHAVANI.” 

Can any reader of the Indian Antiquary throw , 
any light upon the present whereabouts of Bhava- 
ni, the famous sword of the Maratha hero, Sivaji ? 

So far a s my enquiries go, our present knowledge 
of the history of the sword is briefly as follows : — 
The Shivdigvijaya Bakhar , quoted at page 181 
of Professor Surendranath Sen’s recently publish- ( 
ed English translation of the Sabhasad Bakhar , 
states that this sword, which was “an excellent 
dhop tarwar worth two hundred Hons” originally 
belonged to the Savants of Wadi and was presented 


by one of that family to Maharaja Sivaji with 
a view to securing his friendship. 

Grant Duff, in his History oj the Mahrattas, 
mentions the sword three times : — 

(a) On page 2.30 (Vol. I, revised ed., Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1921), he writes: — “ The 
sword, which he constantly used and 

which he named after the goddess Bho* 
wanee, is still preserved by the Raja 
of Satara with the utmost veneration, 
and has all the honours of an idol paid 
to it.” 
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(6) On page 244, Vol. I (ibid.), he mentions 
that Sambhaji carried the sword during 
the Maratha attack upon Goa in 1683, 
and that he did great execution with it. 

(c) On page 313, Vol. I (ibid.), he records 
the fact that when Aurangzebe celebrated 
Shahu’s nuptials with the daughters of Jadhav 
of Sindkheda and Sindia of Kannerkhera, 
he restored to Shahu, as presents, two 
swords which Shahu’s attendants had always 
urged him, if possible, to recover, namely, 
the famous Bhavani, the sword of Sivaji, 
and the sword of Afzal Khan of Bijapur, 
both of which had been taken by the 
Mughals at Raigarh. Grant Duff adds in a 
footnote that both these swords, as well as a 
third sword personally presented to Shahu 
by Aurangzeb, were in the possession of the 
Raja of Satara at the time (1826) he 
published his history. 

Grant Duff remarked in a footnote to his first 
mention of the sword in (a) that it was an excel- 
lent Genoa blade of the first water and that its 
history had been recorded by the hereditary his- 
torian of the family. 

For some years past there has been an impression 
abroad in Western India that the sword which 
is now shown to visitors at Satara and is still wor- 
shipped as Sivaji’s BhavAni is not really that 
weapon but another. Desiring, if possible, to 
clear up the matter, when I was preparing the 
new edition of Grant Duff s history, I wrote to 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Barasnis of Satara and en- 
quired about the identity of the sword now exhi- 
bited to the public. Mr. Parasnis very kindly 
replied that the sword now preserved and exhibited 
at Satara is 3' 9" in length in the blade, and 8 inches 
long in the handle, and bears a Marathi inscription 
* Shrimant Sarkar Rajmnndal Raja Shahu Kadim 
Avvalf which shows that it is the weapon of Shahu, 
not that of Sivaji. He added that ‘‘it is generally 
believed in Satara that the original Bhavani was 
taken to Kolhapur by Tarabai, wife of Rajaram, 
Sivaji’s younger son, and was there preserved 
for many years. In 1875 this sword was presented 
by Rao Bahadur Ma cilia v Rao Barve, Diwan of 
Kolhapur, to H. M. the late King Edward during 
his visit to India as Prince of Wales. It was 
conveyed to England and was exhibited in 1878 
in the British Indian section of the Universal 
Exhibition at Paris, a description of it being given 
by Sir George Birdwoocl at page 68 of the hand- 
book to that section.” 

On the strength of this suggestion of Rao Baha- 
dur D. B. Parasnis, I placed myself in eommuni- 
eation with the authorities of the British and 
South Kensington Museums and with the officials 
in charge of the fine collections of arms preserved at 


Windsor Castle, Buckingham Palace and Sand- 
ringham. They very courteously made a thorough 
search for the sword and informed me it was 
nowhere to be found in any of the collections 
above mentioned. Moreover, General Sir Dighton 
Probyn wrote to me personally as follows : — 

“ I was in attendance on King Edward during 
His Majesty’s Indian tour in 1875-6, and would 
certainly have remembered, had the celebrated 
sworcl in question been given to His Majesty. 

I think you may take it that the sword is still in 
India.” 

On referring to the Handbook to the British 
Indian Section of the Paris Universal Exhibition 
of 1878, compiled by the late Sir George Birdwood, 

I find that on page 67 is mentioned as Exhibit 
No. 74 “the sword of Sivaji, the founder of the 
Mahratta dominion in India.” This is followed 
by a further statement on page 68 to the following 
effect : — 

1 “ Mr. Grant Duff in his Notes of an Indian 

Journey, has described the worship of his 
(Sivaji’s) famous sword Bhowani at Sattara. 
The sword in the Prince’s collection (i.e., Ex. 
No. 74) is not this deified weapon, but the 
j one that has always been kept, since Sivaji’s 
death in 1680, at Kolhapur.” 

This statement, coupled with the result of the 
search carried out in 1920 among the great collec- 
tions of arms, renders it practically certain that 
the famous Bhavani was never brought to England, 
and that the sword presented to the Prince 
of Wales and exhibited at Paris in 1878 was an- 
I other weapon, which probably had also once belong - 
I ed to Sivaji and had, as Mr. Parasnis says, been 
carried off to Kolhapur soon after Sivaji’s death. 
The problem of the history of the real Bhavani, 
subsequent to 1826, when Grant Duff published 
| his history, is therefore still unsolved. 

I wrote again to Rao Bahadur Parasnis in 1920, 
informing him of the result of the search in England 
and enquiring if he could make any further sug- 
gestion as to the fate of the sword Bhavani. In 
reply he sent me a copy of a letter dated June. 
1820, (Camp Seroor), from Brigadier -General 
Lionel Smith to Captain James Grant (i.e. Grant 
Duff), Political Agent, Satara, which he had 
found among the miscellaneous documents and 
papers purchased some few years ago with other 
effects from the descendants of the former Rajas 
of Satara. It will be remembered that General 
Lionel Smith won the battle of Ashti in 1818, 
and that as a result of his victory the Raja 
of Satara was released from the custody of the 
Peshwa Baji Rao and was shortly afterwards res- 
tored to the throne of Satara by Mounstuart 
Elphinstone. From General Smith’s letter it is 
clear that Pratap Singh, the Raja of Satara. in 
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gratitude for his deliverance from the Peshwa, had 
expressed through Captain Grant a desire to pre- 
sent General Smith with a sword which, in General 
Smith’s words, “ had been possessed so many 
vears by his illustrious family.’* The Governor 
of Bombay, to whom the proposal was reported^ 
sanctioned the acceptance of the gift by General 
Smith, who thereupon wrote to Grant, requesting 
him to inform His Highness that he would gladly 
receive the sword and would ever preserve and 
value it.” 

In forwarding a copy of this letter to me, Rao 
Bahadur Parasnis threw out the suggestion that 
possibly this sword, presented to General Smith, 
may have been the famous Bhavani. I consider 
this highly improbable. The Raja’s gift was 
doubtless a fine weapon, which was included among 
the heirlooms of his family, and may well have 
been both historically and intrinsically valuable. 
But it seems to me in the last degree unlikely 
that the Raja, no matter how grateful and how 
generous he may have been, would have given 
away to a European military officer the real Bha- 
vani of Sivaji, even assuming that he had sole 
and complete control of the weapon. Sentiment , 
superstition and popular opinion would together 
have prevented his relinquishing in this manner 
the custody of a weapon which was the symbol 
of so illustrious an epoch in the history of his 
family and his country, the story of which had 
been specially compiled by the chronicler of his 
Court, and which was actually regarded by many 
as imbued with the spirit and power of the tute- 
lary goddess of the Marathas. 

The question still remains “ Where is now the 
original sword Bhavani ? ” In view of what 
is written above and of the fact that the sword 
now worshipped at Satara is the sword of Sliahu, 
can any reader suggest a solution of the problem ? 
Could the sword have been taken to Benares, 
when the Raja retired thither after his deposition ? 
Has it been hidden, to reappear at some future 
date as the symbol of a united Maratha people ? 
Perhaps some one of the leading students of Mara- 
tha history may be able to answer the question. 

S. M. Edwardes. 


ORRAMBARROW. 

At p. 42 of The English Factories in /ndia, 1655- 
CO, will be found a quotation from a letter written 
at Masulipatam on 18 November 1655, which 
said that the sailors on board the East India Com- 
pany’s ship Expedition (a vessel bought at Surat 
for the ‘country * trade in 1646) “repine at theire 
owne small wages in respect of thes orrambarrowes * 
— a term by which was obviously meant the crews 


of the private trading vessels recently come out to 
India. The word was new to me, and I rashly 
inferred that it was a name for sailors in general, 
possibly derived from ‘ rumbelows,* i,e., refrains 
chanted by seamen when hauling, etc. Some time 
after the publication of the volume, however, I 
came across a passage in Charles Lockyer's Account 
of the Trade in India (1711), mentioning (p. 28) 
that at Fort St. George the country boats that go 
out to newly arrived vessels “ make a good peny 
at the first coming of orombarros, as they call 
those who have not been there before.” This 
showed that the word was not English in derivation 9 r 
but, not being able to discover it in Portuguese, 
or in Tamil or Telugu, I was still at a loss, until 
it occurred to me to look for it in a Malay dictionary. 
There I at once found orang baharu (pronounced 
baru) y with the meaning of ‘ a new-comer 9 ; and there 
seems to be no doubt that this is the correct derH 
vation. As an interesting example of the survival 
of Malay terms at Indian seaports, it is perhaps 
worthy of record in the Indian Antiquary, 

William Foster. 

NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

46. The Career of a Ne’er-do-well in 1706. 

22nd October 1706 . — Consultation at Bombay 
Castle. Robert Kent, Cook, turned out by 
Captain Abraham Jackson, late Commander of the 
Arabia Merchant , and sent Prisoner on board the 
Abingdon at Mocha for a mutinous III man, brought 
to Bombay, afterward Entertained in the 
Fort, and for his Misbehaviour Expelled, then 
marryed a Widdow woman. Native In* 
habitant of this Island with four Children^ 
kept a Punchhouse without Lycence and 
Express against a Proclamation prohibiting 
selling drink in any Place upon or near the green, 
preventing all that Possible debauching the Sea- 
men from on board the Company’s Europe Ships, 
for which and for the great disorders said Kent 
has bin fined, and since, threatning to leave the 
Island and his wife and Children upon the Company, 
shall not have liberty to go off without 
first obtaines his wifes Consent and truly return 
what Estate, whether House, money, Jewells or 
Goods, &ca., the Estate belonging to the Children 
of said Kents wifes three former Husbands, or 
sufficient Security into the Treasury for Payment 
thereof unto Mr. Aislabie Esqr. Deputy Governor 
Hereby directed to receive said Security, secure- 
ing said woman and Children from Poverty,— 
Bombay Public Consultations , vol. 2. 

1 R. C. Temple 
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191. The next English commander to visit the Malay Archipelago was Thomas Ca- 
vendisk, whom Zuniga (I, 179) calls an English pirate. In 1588, after taking the Spanish 
galleon Santa Anna on the coast of California, he came to Manila (de Morga, p. 29) and 
touched at Balambangan and Java (Crawford, II, 507). Cavendish's ship is said to have 
been brought into Plymouth under a suit of silken sails ” (Kerr, IX, 66 ; see para. 381 below). 
It is possible that* these were made from the plunder of the Chinese junk, which Linschoten 
says (I, 93, p. 172) was taken by Cavendish in the Straits of Suuda. Linschoten adds that 
Cavendish sent a small present to the Bishop of Malacca “ of friendship, meaning to 
come herself [i i.e ., the ship] and visit him.” From this junk he also took a Portuguese 
pilot for his voyage to the Cape. It may be noted that, at this time, ships going to little 
known seas carried with them men who had had great experience of navigation and, if pos- 
sible, had been there before and whom th n y called pilots. Naturally these pilots wxre per- 
sonages of some importance. Linschoten ([, 93, p. 164), in describing the duties of the navi- 
gating officers of a Portuguese ship, mentions tin pilot first of all : — “ The pilot hath his cabin 
above in the hinder part of the ship, on the right side, where he hath two or three rooms, 
and never comet h under the hatches nor down into the foreship, but standetk only and com- 
mandeth the Master of the ship to hoist or let fall the sails, and to look unto his course, how 
they shall steer, to take the height of the sun, and every day to write and mark what 
passeth, and how they sail and with what tokens, wind and weather.” 48 

192. Whilst the English were thus preparing to dispute the trade of the Eastern seas 
with the Portuguese, they were also on the watch to plunder their vessels as they returned 
richly laden, like honey bees to their hive. According to Linschoten (I, 93, p. 163) the 
Spanish and Portuguese ships from India sailed as was convenient to each as far as 
St. Helena, but having arrived there, they all waited until the 25th of May so as to have each 
other's company and support for the rest of the voyage “ For from India unto the Island of 
St. Helena they need not keep company, because all that way they fear no rovers : and 
to that island they have all their cannon shot pulled in, the better to pass the foul weather 
at the Cape of Good Hope.” From St. Helena they began to run into danger, for first, 
there were pirates cruising between the West Indies and the coast of Guinea, then the Bar- 
bary pirates and last, and most to be feared, English, French and Dutch corsairs off the 
Azores. 49 Linschoten himself was on board the Santa Cruz when she was attacked off Ter- 
ceira on the 22nd July 1589 by three English corsairs (Linschoten, I, 96, p. 178). 

193. James Lancaster entered the Indian Seas from the West. In command of the 

Edward Bonaventure , which with the Royal Merchant (Captain Abraham Kendal) and the 
Penelope formed the small fleet- under the orders of Captain Raymond, he left England in 
April 1591. The Royal Merchant returned to England from the Cape and the Penelope 
was lost, but Lancaster, after having had thirty men treacherously killed by the natives 
of the Comoro Islands, reached Zanzibar in November 1591 and doubled Cape Comorin in 
May 1592. Thence lie sailed to the Nicobars, Sumatra and Malacca. Off Malacca he took 
a ship from Pegu with a Portuguese-owned cargo, but allowed to pass free another, the 
cargo of which was owned by Pegu merchants. At the Island of Pulo Sambilan he took a 
Portuguese ship from Negapatam and in October another belonging to the Captain of Malacca. 
After many vicissitudes of fortune he lost his ship in the West Indies on his homeward 
voyage and returned to England with liis crew in a French ship via Dieppe, in 1594 (Hak- 
luyt, VF, 387). __ _____ 

4 9 In the French Maritime Koguiations of 1081 the pilot li* this similar high rank and keeps the 
Journal or Log {Justice, p. 3134). 

to Faria {IU, 37-38) men lions an unsuccessful attack on a Portuguese ship near the Equator and the 
capture of another by Drake at the Azores in 1580. 


4 
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194. In 1592 the Portuguese vessel 21 ad re de Dios was, on her return from India, 
taken off Terceira, and the Santa Cruz forced to run ashore by an English cruising fleet 
under Sir John Burroughs (Danvers, Port . Records , p. 16). 

195. On the 28th July 1594 Francisco Vendramin, Venetian Ambassador in Spain, 
reported (Cal. State Papers , Venetian) that English corsairs had attacked off the Azores the 
richest Portuguese ship that had ever sailed from an Ed^>t Indian port, and having failed 
in an attempt to board her, had burnt and sunk her with her cargo and all on board. The 
total amount lost, says Vendramin, was three million ducats, of which three hundred thou- 
sand belonged to the King of Spain. This ship was Las Cinque Plagas or the Five Wounds , 
and the English corsairs were the Royal Exchange (Captain George Cave), the 21 ay Flower 
(Captain William Anthonie), the Sampson (Captain Nicholas Downton) and a pinnace, the 
Violet or Why not /, all equipped by George Clifford, Earl of Cumberland, and his friends. 
The fight took place on the 13th June, six leagues to the southward of the Sound, between 
Fayal and Pico. The Portuguese made an obstinate defence, but their ship taking fire, 
the cargo, largely composed of combustible matter, caught also and made an inextinguish- 
able conflagration. Thereupon the Portuguese leaped into the sea and a small number 
of them were saved by boats from the English ships. Two of those rescued, Nuno Velio 
Pereira, Governor in 1582 of Mozambique and Sofala, and Bras Carrero, Captain of a carrack 
which had been wrecked near Mozambique, were brought to England and ransomed ; the rest 
were set ashore on the Island of Fiores (Faria, III, 72; Kerr, VII, 456; Hakluyt, III, 14). 

Chinese. 

196. In the Malay Archipelago the Spaniards, from an early date, employed Asiatics 
as sailors. In 1593 the galley of Governor Gomez Perez, whilst on a voyage to the Moluccas, 
was seized by the Chinese rowers, who killed the Governor and all the Spaniards on board 
and carried the treasure chest to Cochin China, where it was seized by the local authorities 
(de Morga, p. 35). In the Chinese Repository (VII, 298) this accident is related of Gover- 
nor Marinas of Manila and is said to have occurred on the 25th October 1593. 

197. In 1603 a Chinaman named Engean, who had remained in Manila from the 
time of Limahon {see para. 152 above) and was very rich, organised a conspiracy to drive 
out the Spaniards, After a serious outbreak, he was captured and hanged (Zuniga, I, 221). 

Dutch. 

198. - In 1596 the Dutch made their first appearance in the East (Crawford, II, 508) 
and met with a very' hostile reception in Sumatra. This they ascribed to the Portuguese, 
who informed the natives that they were “ the English pirates who were feared and hated 
in all that part of the world for the excesses they had committed three years earlier ” (Re- 
cueil des Voyages , p. 385). This is probably a reference to Lancaster, but ot any excesses 
committed by him, which could possibly bo compared with those of the Portuguese 
themselves, we have no record. Will Adams (pilot in a Dutch ship), who landed in 
Japan in February 1600, says that tlt‘ Spanish and Portuguese represented to the Emperor 
of Japan that the English and Dutch were ** pirates and robbers of all nations,” and that if 
they we re span cl no nation should come there [i.e., to Japan], without robbing (Memorials 
of Japan , Hak. Soc., p. 25). This evil reputation of the English persisted, according to 
Sir Ernest Satow, up to 1^51 (M Diplomat in Japan , p. 384). 

199. In October 1600 two Dutch ships, the 2Iaurice (Captain Oliver de Noort) and 
the Concordia or Eendracht (Captain Lambert \ iesmun, or Biesman, ot Rotterdam) arrived 
at Manila. On the 14th December they were attacked by the Spaniards and the Concordia 
captured after a desperate fight. Viesmau and eighteen others were taken prisoners. Six 
of these, being mere boys, were spared and distributed amongst the convents. All the rest 
were put to death by the garotte as pirates, but twelve of them having been converted they 
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died as good Catholics after receiving the Eucharist from the monks and were buried by the 
Brotherhood of Holy Mercy. “ The only one that would not be converted was the Admiral 
[ i.e Viesman], the most dogged and pertinacious heretic that ever I saw in my life ” (de 
Morga, pp. 14:9, 109, 397). As the Spaniards showed no mercy to the Dutch, they met 
with little in return. During the fight the Spanish ship Blessed Trinity caught fire and sank, 
leaving some 200 poor wretches in tlv' water, crying out for mercy, to which the Dutch 
replied £i with pikes, shot, yea (especially a priest in his habit) with derision ,} (Purchas, 
II, 201). So also in a fight between the Dutch and Spaniards on the 17th July 1015, some 
thirty of the latter were mercilessly slain a 3 they floated helpless in the water crying for 
aid (Voyage of George Spilbergen, Purchas, II, 216). 

200. It may be noted here that de Noort, under date 18th June 1599, mentions the 
curious but time-honoured (see Olaus Magnus, IX, Cap. vi, De Punitione rebellium nau- 
tarum) punishment for mutiny at sea. This consisted in driving a knife into the mast through 
the hand of the mutineer, and leaving him standing there until he could muster resolution 
to tear his hand free. 

201. In 1600 the French ships Croissant and Corbin (see para, 189 above) left St. Malo 
for the Indies. The Corbin was wrecked on the Maldives, but the Croissant reached Achin 
on the 26th July 1601. On the 20tli November 1602 she was forced to leave suddenly as 
Captain La Bardeliere was dying and his death in harbour, according to the custom of the 
country, would have caused his ship to be forfeited to the King. The ship reached Cape 
Finisterre on the 30th May 1603 in a sinking condition, when the remains of the crew, only 
fourteen in number, were rescued by some Dutch ships. The cargo was valued by the 
St. Malo Company at two million (? livres) and half was due as salvage to the rescuers. 
They seized it all (La Ronciere, IV, 266). 

Dutch and Malays. 

202. It has been mentioned that the Dutch had not been well received in Sumatra. 
In September 1599 the Dutch ships Lion and Lioness , on which John Davis was pilot, were 
treacherously attacked at Acliin and, before the assailants could be driven off, the Dutch 
commander and most of his officers (68 men in all) were killed. The Dutch could however 
hardly complain, because they had previously been guilty of various acts of petty piracy, 
and on the return voyage they took and plundered a ship sailing from Negapatam to Achin 


laden with rice (Kerr, VIII, 53, 61). 

203. In September 1603 a junk from the Island of Lampong in the Straits of Sunda 
came to Bantam. The crew hid it in a creek near by, and disguised as Javanese entered 
the town head-hunting. Their Raja ivas accustomed to give a female slave for every head 
brought him, a payment so prized that the head-hunters sometimes dug up and cut off the 
heads of bodies that had been newly buried (Scot, in Kerr, VIII, 152). These men 
must have been Dyaks. 


English. 

204, The first voyage of the East India Company, which was made by four ships under 
James Lancaster in 1601, appears to have been rather a privateering attack upon Spaimh 
and Portuguese trade than a bona fide trading voyage (Low, L 5, 6). In October 1605 the 
fleet under Sir Edward Mitehelboume, whilst sailing to Pat .mi. on the east coast of the 
Malay Peninsula, overhauled a junk w hich had bemi la km by Japanese pirates. Whilst 
the English rummaged the junk for spoil, they foolishly allow* cl a number of tin' Japanese 
on board their own ships. These men suddenly seized their own arms and any otlur wea- 
pons within reach and made a desperate attempt to capture the Tyger. The} were over- 
come with the greatest difficulty 7 , fighting to the last man, and amongst those of l c 
English who were killed was John Davis the Navigator. Mitehelboume ’s right to attack this 
junk was quite problematical, for he had had no previous knowledge that it was in the hands o 
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pirates. Moreover, he did not hesitate himself to attack and plunder Chinese vessels (Voyages 
of John Davis, Hak. Soe., LXXX, 17S). In 160S William Hawkins met at Surat one Mahdi 
Kuli, captain of a ship plundered by Mi tchel bourne in 1005 (Foster, Early Travels . p. 126). 

205 . In reference to the pirates who lay in wait for the Spanish and Portuguese ships 
off the Cape Verde Islands, it is evident that one of these islands, — I do not know which — 
was a kind of rendezvous, for William Hawkins, in the Journal of his Voyage to the East 
Indies , says that, in July 1607, he made for one called the Isle of Safety, as all English and 
French vessels went there. Later on, Hawkins touched at St. Augustine’s in Madagascar, 
but, as he does not mention meeting any Europeans there, it is probable that this place had 
not yet become a pirate resort (Brit. Mus., Egerion MSS., 2100). 

206 . In the fourth General Voyage of the English East India Company the Ascension 
(Captain Alexander Sharpc-y) took, in 1607, two barques belonging to the Moors of Melinda 
in Africa. The Moors made little resistance to the capture, but, watching a favourable 
opportunity, the prisoners attempted to seize the Ascension and were not suppressed until forty 
out of fifty had been killed. These Moors belonged to the best families in Melinda, and 
Captain Sharpey was compelled to leave the coast to escape from reprisals (Lediard, I, 417). 

Dutch. 

207 . In 1604 the Dutch, after failing to take Macao from the Portuguese, seized Pehou, 
one of the Pescadores or Ponghu Islands, and to fortify it employed one half of the crews 
of some sixty Chinese ships which they had taken, plundered and burnt on the coast of 
Fokien. Most of these men died. The other half of the crews were sent to Batavia and sold 
as slaves (Ljungstedt, p. 33). 

208 . The Dutch at this time generally tried to identify themselves with the English 
so as to convince the Japanese that they had no connection with the Spaniards or Portu- 
guese, the reputation of the latter being so bad that their assertions (see para . IDS above) 
that the English and Dutch were all pirates carried no conviction to the minds of their 
hearers. In 1610 a Dutch Factory was established at Hirado (Firando) in Japan (Murdoch, 
II, 470). According to Boulger (II, 119), Dutch ships visited Japan in 1586 and 1588, but 
their first establishment in that country was in 1609. 

Portuguese, 

209 . In 1605 a ship belonging to Arima of >Shimab:ira WtU plundered by certain Por- 
tuguese at Macao. Later on, hearing that some of the culprits were on board another ship, 
he pursued her to the east of \ uwojima and there took and burned her on the 18tli Decem- 
ber 1609 (Ms. Soc. Japan. Trans., IX, 144). In 1608 some Portuguese frigates attacked 
and took in Surat River two barques belonging to Captain William Hawkins. When 
restitution was demanded, it was contemptuously r< 'fused on the ground that the Indian Seas 
belonged solely to the King of Portugal, and the English prisoners were sent to Lisbon. In 
the same year the Portuguese at Surat threatened to carry away to Diu a ship belonging 
to the Queen Mother of the Mughal, then lading for Mocha, unless a pass was purchased 
for 100,000 mahmud is, but ultima!' ly they accepted 1,000 rials and some presents (Foster, 
Early Travels, pp. 126, 129). 

210 . On tie* 2Slh October 1613 William liiddulph wrote to tlm East India Company 
that the Portuguese had scizul a Gujarat (Surat) Miip (in spite of her lia\ing a Portuguese 
pass) valued at 70 to 80 thousand pounds, and had carri. d away 700 persons, the men for 
slaves, the women and children for converts (Cal Stale Papers, East Indies). Biddulph 
probably referred to the Remewe (see para , 173 above). 

Japanese, 

211 . The incursions of Japanese pirates into t ic wnteis of the Malay Archipelago 
have already been alluded to in the story the death of John Davis in 1605 (see para . 204 
above). The narrator of MitchellmurneV voyage klL- us that Mitelu lbourne met other 
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Japanese pirates cruising on the coasts of Clima and Cambaia (i.e. } Cambodia), and of them 
he sajs . The Jap o ns are not allowed to land in any port in India with weapons, being 
accounted a people so desperate and daring that they are feared in all places where they 
come ” (Voyages of John Davis, Hak. Soe., LXXX, 178). 

212. In 1606 the Japanese in the Philippines twice rebelled against the .Spaniards 
(Crawford, IT, 466-7). 

213. In 1620 the Japanese settled in Formosa (Du Halde, I, 90) on the suggestion of 
the Chinese pirate \en-3su-chi, one of whose followers ( see para. 252 below) was the cele- 
brated Chinchilung (Li Ung Bing, p. 343 n.). 

English and Dutch. 

^14. The impression produced upon the Asiatics by the mutual hostility of the 
Europeans may be judged from the following : — c ' In 1020 a.h. ( i.e 1611 a.d.) the Emperor 
Nuruddin Jahangir made over the fort of Surat in the Province of Gujarat to the English, 
against whom the Farangis of Portugal bear a most deadly enmity and both are thirsty of 
each other’s blood. This was the place w’here the English made their first settlement in 
India. Their religious belief is contrary to that of the Portuguese. For instance they 
consider Jesus Christ (may the peace of God rest on him) a servant of God and his prophet, 
but do not admit that he was the son of God. 50 They are in no wise obedient to the King 
of Portugal ” (Ghulam Basit, Elliott, VIII, 202). Again, Captain Saris tells us that a Dutch 
ship coming into Nagasaki, u on their arrival they were said to be English, our nation being 
long known by report in Japan, but much scandalised by the Portuguese Jesuits, who re- 
present us as pirates and rovers on the sea. In consequence of this report the Japanese 
have a song, in which they call the English Crofonio, showing how the English take the 
Spanish and Portuguese ships, which, while singing, they act likewise with catans [i.e.. dag- 
gers] so as t0 scare their children as the French used to do theirs with the name of Lord 
Talbot 55 (Kerr, IX, 15). 

English. 

215. In February 1611-12, Sir Henry Middleton took and plundered two Portuguese 
ships at Dabliol and then proceeded to the Reel Sea to revenge us of the wrongs ofi'ered 
us botli by Turkes and Moguls " (Foster, Early Travels, p. 96). In Mav 1612 he met with 
Captain John Saris, aud together they proceeded to hold up the native trade. Between 
the 15th and 23rd of the month, they stopped and detained 15 vessels from Surat, Dili, 
Calicut, Cannanore and Achin. Amongst these was the Rehmy of Surat, of 1,500 tons, and 
carrying 1,500 persons. She belonged to the Mughal's mother whose devotion had built 
and maintained her for the accommodation of pilgrims to Mecca.” It was the intention 
of the English commanders to detain these ships until the Turks came to reason, but as 
the Captain of the Rehmy and his fellow sufferers had no means of influencing the Turks, 
they thought it wiser to pay the compensation the English demanded themselves. The 
Rehmy contributed 15,000 dollars and the other ships about the same amount between 
tli cm. The unlucky Runny was in 1614 burnt by the Portuguese at Gogo with several 
other vessels and 120 trading buds (Kerr, VIII, 380, 405, 428, 430; Orme, / list. Fray., 
325,346; see para. 173 above). 

216. Captain Satis left England on the I8lh April 1611. In 1613 he visited Japan 
and received permission to trade for the East India Company", but though the Japanese 
made some distinction between the English and Dutch on the out side and the Spanish 

■>{) CroUiHy a l\>rUiyu*jot» perversion of lli rciUia! Rimmi ant. to worship t ho (. lucih-v 
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and Portuguese on the other, restrictions were speedily imposed. In 1623 the English 
Factory at Nagasaki was closed, and trade between England and Japan was not really re- 
newed until the nineteenth century (Logan’s Journal , V, 659-664 ; see para. 268 below). Saris 
tells us (Kerr, XI, 41) of various duels fought ashore by membeis of his crew, which shows 
that the crews of these nominally trading vessels claimed and exercised the right of private 
combat enjoyed by the seamen of Buccaneer ships and (?) privateers. Low (I, 12) says 
that it was the opposition of the Portuguese and Spaniards which justified the armed 
character of such fleets as that sent out under Captain Best in 1612, and it is certain that 
this opposition accounts for a good deal, but what Captain Saris tells us shows that the 
crews were much more independent than those of the King’s ships, and even than those of 
ordinary merchantmen. I am inclined to think that this fact may supply some explanation 
of the striped red and white flag of the English East India Company, its ships being equally 
ready to trade under the white flag or fight under the red. 

217. On the 26th April 1613 the Venetian Ambassador at Constantinople wrote to 
the Doge : — “ A Cha’ush has arrived from Cairo sent express from the Pasha to report the 
great damage inflicted by English and Dutch Bartons [i.e., British or large ships as dis- 
tinguished from the galleys used by the Moors in the Mediterranean] in the Red Sea. Their 
constant plundering of rich Turkish ships is threatening the great city of Cairo with 
ruin to its trade * 5 (Cal. State Papers , Venetian). This is evidently the Turkish version of 
what Sir Henry Middleton and his like considered were well- warranted reprisals. 

218. In 1612 a certain Edward Christian was at Swally. In 1613 he was appointed 

Captain of the Hoseander by Captain Best and in 1615 of the Globe (Kerr, IX, 106-112, 
VIII, 463). This is probably the Captain Christian, Governor of the Isle of Man, whose 
summary punishment for favouring piracy was demanded by the Lord Deputy of Ireland 
on the 31st November 1633 (Cal. State Papers , Irish). The Earl of Derby having been 
asked why he had appointed such a man as Governor, replied : — “ Captain Christian . . . 

was a Manx man born and had made himself a good fortune in the East Indies. . . He 

was an excellent companion and as riuL as a sea-captain should be, but something more 
refined and civilized by serving the Duke oi Buckingham about a year at Court. Most 
men have one failing or other to sully their best actions, and his was that condition which 
is ever found with drunkenness, viz., avarice, which is observed to grow in men with their 
ycais (Seacome, pp. 220-1). 

219. When Captain Walter Peyton sailed for India (1615, Purclias, I, 528), he took 
out with him ninetei n " condemned persons from Newgate to be left for the discovery of 
unknown places, the Company having obtained their pardons from the King for this 
purpose (Kerr, IX, 220; see para. 62 abort). 

220. In 1615 th*‘ St. Malo Company gave the command of a fleet for the East Indies 
to an Englishman, John Feanv. . who unknown (?) to them was a pirate. He brought in 
some other Englishmen, Arthur Ingham. Liom 1 Craniield and Eustace Mawe, but was 
acting in collusion with Ambassador Edmonds. When the fleet put to sea on the 26th 
March, he insisted, under pretence of mo.ssary repairs, on taking his ship, the CcrJ Volant , 
to England. On the way he captured a Fivnrh ship-of-war (? Privateer or Pirate) and 
carried her to Milford. The Ccrf Volant lv look to London, where he sold her guns, and 
himself enlisted in Raleigh's expedition to Guiana (La Ronciere, IV, 290). Faria says (III, 
253) that in 1610 Don Hieromc Manuel, who commanded the homeward bound vessels, 
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beat off an attack by four pirate ships near the Island of Flores, but does not state their 
nationality* In 1617 (? 1613) the Portuguese, making a voyage of discovery around Mada- 
gascar, found many traces of Europeans, especially Hollanders. Amongst others at Port 
Santa Clara, they found two inscriptions showing that the English had been there, viz., Chris - 
tophonis Neoporlus Anghts Cap . and Do min us Robert us SchuAJns Comes, Legal us Regis 
Persaritm. In the same voyage they discovered and named St. Augustin/* (Faria, III, 269). 

Sanganiani and Malahares?. 

221. In 1009 Abdul Karim, the Muhammadan Governor of Chaul, sent out a fleet of 
30 padaos to cruise against the Portuguese, and in 1611 the natives of Chaul introduced 
into the city a number of Muhammadan outlaws from Karanja, who murdered the Portu- 
guese captain of the fortress (Faria, III, 163-185 ; da Cunha, Chaul , p. 63). 

222. In 1613 the English at Surat formed a small local force of grabs and gallevats 
for protection against the Portuguese and the pirates in the rivers Tapti and Narbada and 
in the Gulf of Cambay. It was manned by volunteers from the Company’s ships and known 
as tlie Grab Service (Low, I, 16). This was the origin of the famous Bombay Marine. 

223. In 1614 James de Vasconcelos with 9 ships sailed from Diu to Agacaim, where 
he captured the whole of a fbet of 16 Malabarese with their commander Pore as se (Faria, 

III, 199).. 

224. In 1615 Captain Walter Peyton, having taken two Portuguese ships off Coulam 
without any hindrance from the guns of the castle, offered to put the crews ashore, but they 
declined “ as fearing to be ill-used by the Malabars, having lately escaped with difficulty 
from a fleet of theirs of 14 sail ” (Peyton, in Kerr, IX,, 233). In the same year a treaty 
was concluded between Jahangir and the Portuguese, both parties expressing hostility 
towards the English and Dutch and the necessity for destroying the Malabar pirates (Faria, 
III, 221 ; Or me, Hist. Frag., p. 361 ; Bom. Gaz, I, ii, p. 62). 

225. On the 20th December 1615 a Malabar brought into Cranganore a prize which 

he had taken from the Portuguese and would have traded with us, but we could not get 

in any of our money due long before ” (Journal of Roger Hawes, Kerr, IX, 245). From 

this it would appear that some English ships, even if they did not assist in acts of piracy, 

were not above purchasing the pirates’ booty. 

225. On the 20th January 1016 a Portuguese flvfc entered the same harbour and 
was defeated by the Malabarese. Nine or ten Portuguese vessels were driven ashore and 
two or three of the chiefs of these were immediately hanged up by the heels, and being 
taken down after two days were thrown to be devoured by wild beasts ” (Ibid.) 

227. In 1617 or 1618 Dom Pedro, a cousin of Kunhale, who had become a Christian, 
fled from Goa, renounced his new faith and, turning pirate, captured a number of Portuguese 
ships. On one occasion he took 12 out of a Portuguese fleet of 18 ships together with 
their commander Vitorio de Abreu. Another Portuguese ship which he had captured was re- 
taken by a passing Spaniard (Faria, III, 28-8-9). 

228. Iu February 1623 John Hall with the Blessing , Whale, Dolphin and Reformation , 
drove off two Malabar pirates to the great relief of the inhabitants of the Gujarat Coast. 
He then proceeded to bombard Dabol in reprisal for injuries done to the English ( Hall 
to the East India Company, Doth December 1623, Cal. State Papers, East Duties ). 
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Malays. 

229. In 1616 the men of Mindanao buried the dockyard in Pantao, a port of Luzon, 
and for many years they continued to infest the coasts of Mncalilum, Camarints, Albay, 
etc., the Spaniards being quite unable to hold them in cheek (de Morga, p. 360). 

Portuguese. 

230. While the Portuguese called the English pirates, on occasion their own ships 

adopted piratical customs. The 6th July 1616 our men . . . espied a sail . . . About 

noon the Globe came up with her . . . and according to the custom of the sea hailed her, 

asking her whence she was. She answered indirectly 4 From the Sea calling our men 
Rogues, Thieves, Heretics and Devils and the conclusion of her rude compliment was in loud 
cannon language, discharging seven great pieces of artillery at our Globe ” (Terry in Purehas, 
IX, 5). The Portuguese reply was that generally made by pirates 51 when asked from 
whit port they came, and yet they had the impudence to cail the English 4 Rogues,’ which 
for at least another hundred yvirs was the sailor synonym for * pirates ’ (see para, 507 below). 
Nor was their conduct very dilleivnfc from their language. Faria tells us : £ ' Andrew 

Botelio do Costa coming to Jafnapatam with 6 sail, understood there was a great Danish 
ship at Gale that had talc n some prizes. He found out, and after three hours’ fight, took 
her. Of the enemy, 8 w.nv killed, some burned, others got ashore with the captain and 41) 
were taken. On our side 8 were shin, whereof oiv was the commander.” According to 
this account the Dan-; was aLo acting piratioally (Faria. Ill, 290). This was in 1617 
or 1618. 

Dutch. 

231. In January 1617 the Dutch under Lawrence Ryall seized the English ship Swan 

(Captain Nicholas Courthop) after a stiff fight in the road of Pularoon, one of the Banda 
Islands, and a little later the ship Defence, under the pretence that they had King James’ 
order prohibiting the English from trading east of the Celebes (Kerr’s Voyage > IX, 445-6), 
a particularly insulting pretext when they w^ere at the very time committing piracy under 
the guise of Englishmen. On the 15th February 1617 Richard Cocks wrote to Captain 
John Saris from Firando (/.?., Hindu )—” Last y^ar the Hollanders sent a fleet of ships 
from the Moluccas to Manila to light the Spanish licet, but the Spaniards kept safe in port 
for five or six months, so that the Hollanders concluded they durst not come out at all, and 
therefore separated to look out for Chinese junks, of which some say they took and plundered 
25, while others say 35. It is certain that they took great ricJu s and all under the assumed 
name of Englishmen.” Th r *y took some of their prizes to Japan. ” The Emperor allows 
them to make prize of all they take. . . As I said before, tin- Dutch have always robbed 

the Chinese under the nam n of Englishmen, which has greatly injured our endeavours to 
procure trade in that country” (Ivor. IX, 82). In July 1617 President George Ball of 
Bantam wTotc : — 44 The Hollanders have cover d Llm ocean v.uh their ships from the 
Arabian Gulf to the coast of China, spoiling nnd robbing all nations in the name and under 
the colours of the English ” (Ini. Off. O. C., 51 >. So- Ms > Richard Geeks to the East India 
Company. 15th February 1618, Onj. State Papers , Past Indies), 

51 When Sir Kenelm Digby, on the 17th February lii:!7-S, met two piratical vessels in the Bay of 
Cagliari and was asked hence ho came, he replied * From London and the whilst thoir reply was 
simply * Of the Sea ’ [Cat. Stat 3 Papers). On the 20th May 1718 Captain Martin Fronton deposed at 
Kingston. Jamaica, that he had been chased by a sloop commanded by Edward Thatch (i.c.. Teach alias 
Blackboard) which, when asked whence she came, replied only 4 From Sea ’ (Col. Office Records, 137/15), 
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DR. WILLIAM CROOKE, C.I.E., D.S.C., Litt/D., F.B.A. 

BY SIR R. C TEMPLE, BT. 

On the 25th October 1923 death somewhat suddenly took another searcher of longstand- 
ing and great distinction into Things Indian, as he would have put it himself, for to my know- 
ledge it is quite forty years since Dr. Crooke began to publish his very long series of books and 
papers on his researches into many kinds of matters connected with the people of India. 
During all that period he has been more or less continuously connected with myself, and 
I feel his death therefore as a grievous personal loss. 

He w'as the eldest son of Warren Crooke, M.D., of Macroom Co., Cork, and was born in 
1848, being 75 at his death. He belonged to an old Irish family, his younger brother being 
Col. Sir Warren Crooke — Lawless, C.B., C.B.E., R.A.M.C., of the Coldstream Guards, and 
Surgeon to Lord Minto, while Viceroy of India, and House-Governor of the Convalescent 
Home for Officers at Osborne, Isle of Wight. William Crooke was educated at Tipperary 
Grammar School and Trinity College, Dublin, of which last he was a scholar. He entered 
the Indian Civil Service in 1871, and became Collector and Magistrate at various times of the 
districts of Saharanpur, Gorakhpur and Mirzapur in the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 
He retired after an uneventful though strenuous official life in 1895. He was, however, not 
altogether a literary man, for he was a good sportsman and had shot many tigers during his 
career. 

During his service in India and after it, Crooke was a valuable and prolific writer on orien- 
tal matters and took a great interest in all subjects connected with the people of India, their 
habits and customs, their religion and ethics and their ways, and was indeed a master-teacher 
in such things. He was always willing to help research in these directions in any way 
open to him and he loved it for its own sake. But he was in no way pushing and reaped but 
little renown or recognition — and what of them came his way came late in life. He became an 
Hon. D.Sc. of Oxford (1919) and an Hon. Litt. D. of Dublin (1920). In 1919 also he was 
awarded the C.I.E. by the Indian Government, and in 1923 he became a Fellow of the 
British Academy. In 1910 he was President of the Anthropological Section (H) of the British 
Association and in 1911-12 of the Folklore Society, and for years was an active and valued 
member of the Anthropological Institute. 

The earliest publications of his that I can trace arc two notes in this Journal in Vol. XVII 
(1882) which show the trend of his mind, for they were about the exorcism of village ghosts 
and the Brahmani duck, and thereafter he constantly helped me up to Vol. XLI (1912). 
Indeed at one time it was proposed that he should be a Joint Editor with me. He was also a 
valued contributor from 1883 to the Journal I started, in the Punjab Notes and 
Queries, and succeeded me as Editor for a few 3 *cars, when it was converted into North Indian 
Notes and Queries. Crooke was always ready to help periodical and similar publications from 
his almost unrivalled knowledge of Indian Ethnology, Anthropology and Folklore, and was 
a constant contributor for many years to the publications of the Anthropological Institute and 
of the Folklore Society. He had in fact for some years been Editor of FoUdore at the time of 
his death. He wrote in addition many articles in Nature and in the Encydopcedia of Religion 
and Ethics for Dr. Hastings. 

Crooke was also an indefatigable editor of books, producing with great learning and wide 
reading valuable editions of Yule’s Anglo-Indian Glossary , usually known as Hobson-Jobson 
(1903), Fryer’s New Account of East India and Persia in three volumes for the Hakluyt Society 
(1909 and onwards), Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali’s Observations on the Mussulmans of India (1916), 
Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan (1920), Herklot’s Quanun-i-Islam (Islam in India , 1922), In 

1 
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addition he had finished editing Ball’s edition of Tavernier’s Travels , which I understand is 
in the hands of the Oxford Press, and must now be issued as a posthumous work. Quite 
lately also he added a valuable note on the Folklore in Sir George Grierson’s edition of Sir 
Aurel Stein’s Halim's Tales (of Kashmir). 

Crooke did not by any means confine himself to editing, but produced his invaluable 
Rural and Agricultural Glossary , North-West Provinces and Oudh , and a whole series of works 
since his retirement from Government service. In 1396 he published his well known Tribes 
and Castes of the North-West Provinces , and his Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern 
India , following these up with a very well-known book, Things Indian, in 1900 and Natives 
of Northern India. He also wrote with Mr. H. D. Rouse The Talking Thrush, a collection 
of Folktales for the Folklore Society. It will be seen that though he was never in the public 
eye he lived a very busy life all his days, bent on forwarding a real knowledge of the people 
among whom he worked as an official to their benefit and to that of the Government which 
he had served. He was a sound scholar and in every way a learned man, and on many an 
occasion I have found him willing to let others share the knowledge he had laboriously acquired 
and ever ready to cooperate in the solution of the conundrums constantly arising about the 
people of India and their ideas : a very useful life that was a credit to himself and of great 
advantage to the nation. And it may be added that his work cannot but be a solace to his 
widow and the sons he has left behind him. 

Crooke married in 1884 Alice younger daughter of Lieut. -Col. George Carr of the 2nd 
Madras Native Infantry and had five sons. The eldest died as a child. The third son, Capt. 
E. H. Crooke, a scholar of Brasenose, Oxford. w T as killed in France in 1916 and his fourth son, 
Lt. W. H. Crooke, R.E., was also killed in France in the same year. His second and fifth 
sons survive him. The former, Mr. R. H. Crooke, a scholar of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
has been in the Home Civil Service since 1912 (Ministry of Health) and his fifth son, 
Mr, R. L. Crooke, is still at Cheltenham College where his three other brothers were brought 
up, Dr. Crooke having spent all his retirement at Charlton Kings near Cheltenham. 
Crooke s articles foi this Journal were Not-s on the Gipsy Tribes of the North-West Provinces 
and Oudh in Vol. X\ IT : (2) A Version of the Guga Legend in Vol. XXfV : (3) Folk-Tales 
from the Indus Valley in Vol. * XXLX : (4 ) Folk-Tales from Northern India in Vol. 
XXV: (5) Religious Songs from Northern India in Vol. XXXIX : (6) Mendicants’ cries from 
Northern India in Vol. XXIX : <7, 8, & 9) Songs about the King of Oudh, from Northern 
Luba, and of the Mutiny in Vol. XL : and (10) a long series of Folk Tales of Hindustan in 
Vols. XXI, XXII, XXIII, & XXIV. He also wrote interesting miscellanea in other 
volumes and a valuable review of Campbell’* Sanlal Folk Tales in Vol. XXI. 
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A SKETCH OF SOUTH INDIAN CULTURE. 

(From the Lectures of Prof . Rao Sahib Krishmswami Aiyangar .) 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bx. 

(Continued fromp. 16.) 

There is an inference here that by the Sangain period South Indian Brahmanism had 
become anti -Buddhistic. Indeed, that the Tamil-land in the early days was pro-Brahmanist 
and anti- Buddhist is shown throughout the literature. As oka’s propaganda, did not reach 
it and was kept out by force : witness the numerous statements as to the credit taken by all 
the rulers, — Faniya, Chola or Chera — for achievements against the Ary as. The opposition 
was 44 set up 55 not in mere hostility to the peaceful pursuit of Buddhism or Jainism, but 
seemed to be essentially intended for securing freedom for the unfettered pursuit of 
Brahmanism in the Tamil country. 4 'The result was that the continuity of Hindu Culture 
has been a special feature in the History of Southern India. 55 Brahmanism, having 
found a welcome home in this region, when Buddliism was in the ascendancy in 
North India, pursued its path unmolested .... This freedom made the Tamil 
country at this period, as it proved to be in other later periods, a special refuge to Aryan 
culture, whenever it wa- hard pressed in the North.” 

The literaturo of the early times exlfibits "a certain amount of development in the 
dijamic worship of the Vaishnava Punch aratri ns, though this does not exclude the advent 
of the Saiva dgamas (doctrines) at the same period ; 55 while the rise of the School of Bhakti 
in the North, as a development of the Upanishadic culture, " received welcome support from 
the position of this particular school of Brahmanism in the South. 5 5 

"This special development could not have been on this side of the Christian era, 55 and 
there was obviously an intimate connection then between the North and the South. Thus, 
in the days of the S ungas of the North, Pushyamitra organised “ a revivification of Brah- 
manism in face of a foreign enemy, like the Greeks of Bactria .... who were 
in the political sense ‘ a foreign enemy 9 and in the sacerdotal conception heretics in religion. 5 5 
The Tamil literature, as continued by the Hathigumpha Inscription of Kharavcla of 
Kalinga, shows that this created a religious ferment *’ referable to the period of revival under 
the Suiigas and the Kanvas/ 5 

The Professor here turns aside for a while to consider the connection of South India with 
Ceylon in the ancient days, which, as he says, was generally ono of hostility. Here it is in- 
teresting to note that Tamil literature has several references earlier than the Buddhist 
tradition to the story of the Rd may ana, so far as it relates to Ceylon. These references are 
of such a nature as to show that it was familiar in South India at that very early time " in 
minute detail. 5 * 

Turning to the Mahdvamh, the Professor discusses the story of the occupation of the 
Island by the Vanga (Bengal) Buddhist prince Vijaya and his followers via L&ta, landing 
en route at Supparaka, and lie sets to work to show that Lata is not Gujarat, and that Sup- 
p£traka is not " Sopara on the West Coast of India .... In the course of this 
narrative Ceylon receives both the names of Lanka and Tambapanni/ 5 and it may be added, 
also that of Sihala. 

Despite its coating of myth, the story contains the germs of the history of the establish- 
ment of civilisation in Ceylon from Bengal, or "to be more precise, from Gangetic Kalinga. 55 
It is with this in view that tin? Professor argues that Lata is not Gujarat, but Radha (Ladha, 
Lala), i,e. , Bardwan and Kalinga, being confirmed in tills opinion by ancient Tamil literary 
accounts of the legend. Assuming then the journey to have been via the Bay of Bengal, 
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Suppara, the Good Shore, must be looked for there and not on the West Coast of India : say, 
“ at Tamluk at the mouth of the Rupnarayan. The story further adds that Vijaya got 
womenfolk for his men from the Pandya country of Madura. All this means that the 
Northern part of Ceylon c was colonised partly from Bengal and partly from the Tamil 
country,’ which is likely enough.” 

The date of this civilisation is not clear, and the Professor with some hesitation places 
it at the commencement of the Maurya Dynasty ; say, at the end of the fourth century b.c. 
It is interesting to note that it is in this folktale, based on historical events, that the Pandya 
country first comes in contact with the history of Ceylon. 

The next mention of South India in the Mahdvaui&a occurs in 177 b.c,, when ’‘two 
horse-traders from the Tamil country ” usurped the Bengali kingdom in Ceylon for 22 years. 
Soon after this “ a Tamil of noble descent came from the Chola country, seized the kingdom, 
and ruled for a period of 44 years * with even justice towards friend and foe on occasions of 
disputes at law/ ” The Makdoathsa calls him Elara and Tamil tradition Elelasiugham, 
He never adopted Buddhism, and from this time onwards the feeling between Sinhalese 
and Tamil was one of hostility. 

Again following the Mahuvamsa , about 44 b.c., Tamils again ousted the native king 
Vatta Gamani for 14 years, and during the second century a.d. one “ Vasabha of the 
Lambakanna [pendant -eared J race ” overthrew the reigning king and ruled for 42 years. 
The Lambakannas are an important Tamil people in the Pandya country. Among these 
Lambakanna kings was Gajabahuka Gamani (Gajabahu), the contemporary of the Red 
Chera, whose reign “is of great importance in South Indian History, as he was the ruler of 
Ceylon who was present at the completion of the ceremony of the institution of the temple 
to Pattini-Devi in the Chera capital of Vanji.” It is also important, because for the first 
time we have dates, which can be verified as lying in the middle of the second century a.d. 

Next, there is mention of the eka-n&hkd Famine of Sinhalese History, when rice went 
to one ndlika for the main unit of currency, i.e., to eight times its ordinary value. The 
Sinhalese dates for this is a.d. 1 S3 — 1 84, which is near the date of a groat famine in the Pandya 
country. In the next reign the Buddhist Vetulya heresy became important and was 
suppressed, to rise again into importance in the great Abhayagiri Vihara. This heresy 
held that the Buddha was a supernatural being and that the Law (Dliarma) was not preached 
by him but by his disciple Ananda. The date given for its rise is a.d. 209. Here the 
Professor remarks : “this seems to give a clear indication of the connection between this 
School of Buddhism and the School of Bhakti in Hinduism, thus apparently harmonising 
somewhat with this rising-school of Hindu thought, such harmonising being one of the 
special features of Mahayana Buddhism. ’ He then makes the important observation that 
“ if the date a.d. 209 can be regarded as the correct equivalent, it would lead as a long way 
towards settling the date of Nagarjuna/’ 

Taking us up thus to the commencement of the fourth century a.d., the Professor remarks 
that the Tamil connection with Ceylon did not bring that people to sympathise with the 
Buddhists. “ The religious condition of South India was one of complete freedom, and 
while Buddhists and Jains had license to follow their respective faiths, Hinduism was the 
dominant religion. In time the Tamil country became the seat of orthodox Hinduism. At 
first, sacrifices were a most important feature of it, and the Brahmans came to have great 
honour as the celebrants, “ the rest of the community looking forward, in the security that 
the Brahman was discharging his duties to the community as a whole, to the attainment of 
earthly prosperity in this world and salvation in the next, by a comparatively easier method 
of devotion, each to the god of his heart. The notions of God and of a ministering priest 
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to stand between God and individual man came into relief. 55 This feature of devotion is 
characteristic both of Hindu Bhakti (devotional faith) and philosophic Mahay an a Buddhism. 
“ It would seem, therefore, as though the School of Bhakti and the Vetulya Heresy of 
Buddhism alike were the developments of Brahmanism and Buddhism respectively as a 
result of the same or similar influence. 55 

This brings the Professor to a survey of the Brahman's position before the rise of the 
Pallavas. Going back to Vedic times, the Brahman achieved his two first duties : “ the 

performance of sacrifices and getting others to perform them. 55 Learning was associated 
with him from the beginning, and he became its custodian and dispenser. He was thus 
the teacher giving education as a free gift, but accepting rewards therefor, not as a right but 
as a recompense, — an obligation towards him gradually extended to the whole of society. 
It had to maintain the Brahman. The obligation became a sacred one, and a Tamil poet 
praises a royal family “ as the one which had never been known to do anything that would 
cause pain to a Brahman. 55 It was while such a Brahmanism was evolving itself that the 
notions were infused into it of “ a personal God who intervenes in the affairs of man for the 
benefit of humanity/ 5 and of personal demotion to Him. Thus did Bhakti arise as the answer 
to the agnostic cults of Buddhism ancl Jainism. 

The * ’ theistic system of Bhakti consists in the worship of a personal God, who is the 
Creator and Lord of the Universe. Devotion to him by unremitting service is the best way 
to the attainment of salvation, or release from the ever recurring cycle of births and deaths.” 
This system the Professor would trace back to the Vedic beginnings, reaching to the 
Upanishads certainly.” Bhakti, as the Professor says, is love of God and complete devotion 
to Him, and as a system it ** regards Vasudeva as the Supreme Soul, the internal soul of all souls.” 
His worship goes as far back as the Upanishadic times and clearly to the 4th century c.o. 

The special home of Bhakti, though not its place of origin, was South India, and the 
idea of devotion to a personal God is traceable in the earliest extant portions of Tamil litera- 
ture. “ The worship of Krishna and Baladeva seems to have been quite an ordinary feature 
of Tamil civilisation in the earliest period of which we liavo knowledge. 55 Taken as a whole, 
the literature of the civilisation was essentially Aryan in character, with “ indubitable traces 
of the Aryan features in it, which are very primitive in consequence.” 

These discussions lead tho Professor to his sixth lecture, which is on the Rural of 
Tiruvalluvar, “ a characteristically Tamil classic.” The term huial means ; short/ and the 
work is so called because it consists of aphoristic couplets of foui and three feet each. As an 
ethico-religious work the Rural is intended as u guide for conduct in life. It, deals with three 
only of the 4t four objects of life 55 for a curious reason. The ‘ four objects 5 are righteousness, 
wealth, love and salvation : in Tamil aram, pond , inborn and lidu , and in Sanskrit, dharma , 
artha, Jechrn and inoksha. If the first three objects of life are attained by adopting a moral 
life, the other follows inevitably in consequence. Hence the omission of the fourth in this 
work.” 

Tho author Was clearly acquainted with Chanakya s Arthamstra, and is in fact deeply 
indebted to it. It was also known clearly to tho writers of tho Sangam literature. Tho 
Professor here does good service in showing how much this very important Tamil work is 
strongly infused with Sanskrit culture, ethical and political, and winds up his romarks by a 
statement that lt on a dispassionate examination of the work there seems justification for 
the assumption that the author of tho Knral , though undoubtedly belonging to another caste, 
was Bralnnanical in religion. 

x\fter this Professor Kyishnaswami Aiyangar attacks tho difficult historical problem of the 
PaUavas, warily remarking that it can hardly be described as being out of the stage of discus* 
fcion yet.” Nearly every one who h&u considered the subject has come to the conclusion 
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that the Pal lavas were Parthian Pahlavas, who entered India from Persia by way 
of Baluchistan, and that by the time they reached the Tamil country they had become 
Hinduised. This view, of course, always had difficulties, and we may now safely say that 
it must be given up. But who were they ? 

Tae Professor tells us that the Tamils always looked on Pulicat, as their Northern 
boundary beyond which dwelt the Vadukars, meaning thereby the Telugus and the 
Kannadis. It is in 4 * the region on the Eastern side of this portion of the Peninsula occupied 
by this people ” that we find the earliest memorials of Pallava rule.” When the Pallavas 
appear in general history they are in possession of Kanchi (Conjeeverarn), and whether 
they were Tamils or Telugus, they are the people we find along the region between the lower 
courses of the Krishna and the Palar,” i.e,, Tondamandalani (Tondanadu), including both 
Kanchi and Tirupati, inhabited by the 4 Tondaiyars which name was considered synonymous 
with that of the * Pallavas.’ Kahchi ” figures in the body of early literature as a viceroyalty 
of the Cholas, and the only Tondaman that figures in the whole body of this literature as the 
ruler of this part of the country is the Tondaman Ilam-Tirayan of Kahchi, who ruled not 
so much in his own right, as by the right of his Chola ancestry.” 

As regards equating the Pallavas with the Tondaiyars, the Professor goes into the 
question at some length. They first appear as tribal rulers along the course of the Krishna, 
almost to the Palar, along the old Vacluka frontier of the Tamils ”, and his conclusion is 
that ‘’they Were natives of South India and were not a dynasty of foreigners.” By origin 
they ” were in all probability a family of Naga feudatories of the Satavahanas of the 
Dakhan.” 

Though their long rule greatly affected South Indian culture, the Pallavas were patrons 
of Northern ideas and votaries of Vishnu and Siva. They carried their cult into the Tamil 
country, and for nearly 700 years there was hostility between them and the Tamils, so that 
they were never “ in any special sense patrons of Tamil literature, as their predecessors had 
been.” 

I may say hero that in a paper recently published in Vol. t»LI of this Journal (pp. 77-80), 
Mudaliyar 0. R.ioanayagam would give a Sinhaleso-Tainil origin for the name Pallava, a 
Sprout, and a Siiihalese-Naga origin for the Dynasty. The general facts appear to bo that 
there were Nagas in influential positions throughout the territory extending from Mathura 
in the North, through the whole length of the middle of the Peninsular region, to the distant 
South. One of the centres was in Mathura itself, and another was Padmavati not far from 
Jh&nsi ; a third is traceable in Bastar, and a fourth in the Southern Marat ha country. The 
question, in this view therefore, to settle is : which is the likeliest locality for the kind of 
marriage alliance stated to bo the immediate cause of the Pallava rise to great power in their 
records ? Consequently if the Professor’s conclusions are to be accepted, Mr. Rasanayagam’s 
argument is ruled out. However, in its favour it may bo said that the acceptance of purely 
Indian soil as the original home of the Pallavas does not account for their name, the Sprout, 
which is what Mr. Risanayagam aims at explaining. The question then is not even yet 
finally settled, though the foreign Pahlava origin of the Pallavas may now be definitely 
regarded as inadmissible. 

As already noted thcro were many powerful Naga families in the Dakhan from coast 
to coast, some of which made themselves independent, and by the time the Pallavas came 
into power at Kanchi, the Satavahanas had already ousted the Cholas from that region. 
The early Pallavas were ‘‘divided into four separate families «,r dynasties.” So far epi- 
graphy teaches us, and the Professor goes cleverly into the inscriptions to show that tho 
promulgators of tho Prakrit charters, beginning with Bappa-deva, were the historical founders 
of the Pallava dominion in South India, setting up a rule of a “ distinct Asokan character,” 
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introducing a Northern organisation of government distinct from that of the Tamils, ancl 
olearing the great forest of the Dandakaranya (Dandaranyam) . Their early inscriptions 
are in a Prakrit, followed by a Sanskrit, series, which the Professor carefully considers. 

This makes him go into two statements of the historians : (1) that Vishnugopa Pallava 
of Kafbhi was a contemporary of the Gupta Emperor Samudragupta, and (2) that there 
was a Pallava interregnum in Kanchi, and that this can be referred “to the time of the 
ancient Cholas, Karikala and others.*’ As to the former statement the Professor is 
sceptical and as to the latter he regards it as an idea without foundation and 
altogether baseless . He here comes into conflict with the late Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya 
in some very valuable pages of controversy, in the course of which he adheres to his 
already expressed opinion that c ' the terms Pallava and Tondaiyar were synonymous, in the 
estimation of the early Tamils. If, therefore, we have to look for the origin of the Pa llavas 
here are the people from among whom they must have sprung/* 

Going into the history of the inscriptions and other searchable sources, the Professor 
points out that Virakfircha Pallava is the first historical character of the race. He “ married 
a Naga princess and thereby acquired his title to sovereignty of the region over which he 
ruled/' which is to say, the territory that came to be associated with the Pallavas about 
Kanchi. This is the marriage above referred to. The secret, of the rise of the Pallavas 
to royal position is thus solved by a marriage at a time when the ftatavahanas were passing 
away as a ruling dynasty, and the Nagas, and with them the .Pallavas, were ready to throw off 
Satavahana yoke. Having become thus free, Virakiircha’s son, Skandasishya, seems to have 
co-operated with that Dynasty in a war in the Dakhan with the Kshatrapasof MalvA at the 
end of the fourth century a.d. 

At this time, the Andhras, as the great rulers of the Dakhan, were declining, and their 
power had passed largely into the hands of the feudatory family of the ft ut us of Banavase 
(Vaijayanti), known also as Satakarnis and Nagas. The Professor suggests that it was 
this Naga family that contracted a family alliance with Virakfircha Pallava, who was thus 
“able to make good his position as ruler of the South-Eastern Viceroyaltv of the And liras/’ 

Some light on the extension of Pallava power comes from the Kadamba inscriptions. 
When Mayura-ftarman, the redoubtable Brahman founder of the Kadambas, made himself 
a considerable obstacle to the Pallava pretensions, the latter monarch recognised him “ as 
a military officer of his own, with the government of a considerable province extending from 
the sea in the West to the Eastern limit of Prehara (> Per fir)/’ The capital of this province 
was Ban a vase. The Pallavas then must have got possession of it, and the marriage of the 
ftfitu princess to the Pallava King must have been nothing more than an alliance between 
the two families, the Kadambas eventually obtaining power in the ftutu part of the whole 
territory. The Professor then throws out an important hint : “ it was perhaps a subsidiary 
branch of the family of the Sums that ultimately overthrew the Kadambas in this region 
and founded the D} r nasty of the Chajukyas.” 

Just as the Pallavas succeeded to the wholo Southern portion of the Andhra Territory 
by marriage with a Naga (Satakarni) princess, so did they gain an overlordship over the 
territory of the Gangas of Kolar about 475 a.d. 

After an examination of a Digambara Jaina work, the Lokavabhdga, the Professor 
winds up his general survey of the early Pallava history by an enquiry into its chronology, 
and finds that Simhavarman II must have begun to rule in a.d. 436, ancl that the date of 
Mihendravarman, when the story is more firmly historical, is somewhere near a.d. 600. 

Daring the whole history of the Pallavas from about a.d., 200 to nearly a.d. 900, their 
power centred round Kanchi (Conjecveram). The culture they introduced, as already said, 
was Northern, and Sanskrit literature was encouraged. They were also great patrons of 
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religion and art, and their period ei must also have been one of great religious activity 
generally. Indeed, the Professor remarks that “ the town of Kanclii itself is so full of 
Pallava monuments that it would be possible to make a complete study of Pallava art and 
architecture without going out of it. 5 ’ It was then that Saivism and Vaishnavism, the 
two offshoots of the Sohool of Bhakti,” took form and shape. The Ahvars of the Vaishnavas 
and the Adiyars of the Saivas flourished in their time. The Schools of Bhakti ^ began 
their great development under the Pallavas and took the form that they have at present in 
this period.” 

It was a time of the first importance in the development of Hinduism, and its organisa- 
tion as a “ theistic religion,— a religion whose centre and heart-core is a personal God 
watchfully beneficent for the salvation of devotees. 55 But the recognition of a personal 
God and of popular religion necessitates the form of worship associated with temples. The 
Pallava period was accordingly the age when the great majority of temples in the South 
came into existence, and there is clear evidence that it was also the age of the expansion of 
Hinduism into the East, to Borneo and Sumatra. 

Having thus in an illuminating manner dwelt on Pallava history, Professor Kyishna- 
swami Aiyangar goes back to religion. — to Saivism, Vira -Saivism (Lihgayats), and Vaish- 
n a vis in in the South. 

He now gives a clear description of Saivism as one of the two principal Schools of Bhakti. 
It is “ the recognition of Siva as the supreme beneficent Deity. Siva is believed to exerciso 
the functions of creation, protection, prevention of lapses in the enjoyment of the results 
of one's own action, and beneficence. These functions He is said to discharge with a view 
to the release of struggling souls from the bondage resulting from their previous action, and to 
present to them the knowledge of the nature of Siva, so that they may ultimately attain 
the much desired release. In order to discharge these self-imposed functions, Siva assumes 
the position of Lord, with the following six attributes : — Omniscience, limitless contentment, 
knowledge that does spring out of experience, self-possession, undiminished power, and 
limitless power. It is the possession of these qualities, exhibiting themselves in extreme 
purity, in the capacity to destroy the bondage of action and to improve the power for good, 
that gives appropriateness to the name of Siva.” 

It is under the command of this Supreme Deity that souls assume forms, struggle in 
the world, and gradually work through the outer forms of religion, developing in their next 
stage the inner religion, as a result of their good action in their pursuit of life in the outer 
religion. Here they follow the path of the Veda, “those among them who wean themselves 
of the notion of enjoyment cease to be born on earth, and get rid of the cycle of existence 

as the result of the grace of Siva. It will thus be clear that the only way 

to attain salvation is by knowledge of the nature of Siva.” The performance of rites and 
ceremonies produce good fruit and enjoyment of good, but they bring on rebirth inevitably. 
ce In the ultimate analysis Saivism comes to this. It recognises the supremacy of Siva 
as the beneficent Deity, that makes it His function to save souls (pasu) from their bondage 
in the letters ot action (pri-ium), the result of kariunm or action. He does this as the result 
of His own grace.” The rudiments of this faith are present in the earliest period of Tamil 
literature with a subsequent vast development. 

The Siva-bluikta is one who carries out the doctrine with unswerving duty. Among 
the pre-eminent devotees are the G3 Xayanmfirs that pertain to the age of the Pallavas, to 
w.iom arc to he added nine more, forming the 72 Saiva Ajiyars. These holy personages 
produced between them a literature of great worth and enormous power over the people. 
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To illustrate what is meant by 4 unswerving duty, ’ the Professor relates the universal 
story in South India of an ignorant hunter known as Kannappa Nayanar, who plucked out 
his eye to replace an eye of an imago of Siva, which ho thought was ailing. “ In the cult 
of Bhakti the first feature to be taken notice of is unalloyed affection for God, and this 
affection springs from the notion that God looks after a man with an affectionate interest 
superior even to that of himself, and therefore deserves the return of unqualified devotion.” 
It is devotion and not works that is efficacious to evoke God's grace, and “ this extraordi- 
nary affection for God springs in a human being as a result of deeds in a previous 
existence without regard to the fruit thereof and as the result of Siva’s grace and that grace 
alone.” Wherever such affection exists there Siva is bound down to the offer of this 
devotion. It matters nothing how it is shown, or whether by the ignorant or the learned. 
Siffgleness of purpose makes even an objectionablo form of worship acceptable. 

An addition to this early form of faith was developed gradually. It became necessary 
for a teacher c< to make Bhakti exclusively the method of the attainment of God’s favour.” 
To secure the required ebullition of emotion visits to places of holy reputation, acts of menial 
service in temples, pouring out tho heart in verse, and dancing were introduced and fostered. 
And lator on there appeared the saving priest or preceptor as an essential factor in the 
attainment of salvation, till without his aid the proper kind of Siva’s grace became impossible 
of reception. 

All this was taught in a great body of religious verse and in fourteen philosophic 
treatises, the fcaiva-idslras. The former founded the systems of the religion and tho latter 
provided the philosophy 44 to maintain it against controversialists of other creeds.” 

Unorthodox Saivism has always prevailed in Southern India, differing from the orthodox 
£: mainly in the vigour with which it carries out single-minded devotion to the form or aspect 
of Siva, to which their sectarians devote themselves. Some of the Northern sects have 
flourished since the days of the Pallavas, and they are groiqxxl together generally as Virasaivas, 
but those who are now specifically termed Vira Saivas (Lingayats) rose in the 12th century 
a.d. in tho Kakatiya country of Tcliiigana. It was a reform movement for tho abolition 
of caste and the removal of certain social restrictions. The more orthodox Vira-Saivism 
was a Brahman movement which subordinated Vedic rites to personal devotion (bhakti). 
This sect was tho Aradhya of the Telugu country. Tho better known and commoner sect 
was tho Lingayat, who followed Basava, tho Brahman Minister of tho Kalachurya usurper 
Bijjala, who stole the throne in 1156 a.d. Basava came from the Bijapur District in the 
Southern Maratha country, and was followed in the leadership of his sect by his nephew 
Channa Basava. Such is the accoptod tradition, but the Professor draws attention to early 
epigraphic records, which go to show that a Brahman named Ekantada (Single-minded) 
Ramayya of tho Dharwar District and of about Basava’s time, was the real founder of tho 
Lingayats. Ho concludes the discussion by renuarking that “ it is likely that Ramayya 
was responsible for really originating this sect,” taken up by the Minister Basava, organised 
by him and carried into actual practice. 

The Lingayats have their own canon, and flourished greatly during the Vijayanagar 
Empire, and tho Professor winds up his disquisition on the Vira Saivas with a note worthy 
suggestion : “ Saivism, like Vaislinavism, began in the South during tlio historical period, 
not as a systematised religion or creed, but merely as the convictions of individual men, 
who could give expression to their own convictions in felicitous language, full of overflowing 
emotion.” This was tho condition of both religions between a.d. 200 to 1000. The Pallava 
times occupied most of this period. 
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Fundamentally Vaishnavism, as a form of Bliakti, developed on the same lines as 
Saivism, substituting Vishnu, whoso general name in the South is Tirumal, for Siva. Up 
to the Christian era the features of his cult were Northern, but subsequently it had a 
characteristic development. Like the Saivas, the Vaishnavas had their saintly singers, 
the Alvars, and their teachers, the Acharyas. Also, like the Saiva Ajiyars, tho Vaishnava 
Alvars flourished in the Falla va period. 

The great feature of the Alvars’ teaching was that “ the way of salvation was attain- 
able to the uninitiated according to the orthodox standards. It is this element and its 
teaching by these saints, that gave them their ultimate ascendancy among the people.” 
Among the Alvars were men and women of all castes. The greatest of them, Nam- Alvar, 
was a Sudra, and another, Yogivaha, was a Pariah (Paraiyan). These facts indicate <e the 
liberalising part of the movement, which consisted in an effort, and an organised effort, too, 
at uplifting people who must necessarily have been outside the circle of those admissible 
to divine grace, so long as that grace was attainable by the exact performance of an exceed- 
ingly difficult and elaborate series of ceremonial rites. This simplification of the process 
for the attainment of the divine grace was in response to the views of the time.” 

It was in Nam- Alvar’s day that the emergence of tho preceptor took place as essential 
to the attainment of salvation by the individual.” Later on by the time of Ramanuja, it 
had greatly developed, and it was believed that a man s cs salvation was tho responsibility 

of his preceptor, so long as lie took tho pains to discover a suitable one Tho 

importance of this development consists in this : Bliakti, or devotion, as the means to 
attain salvation, developed certain prescribed methods for prosecuting the work of 
devotion to God, which became essential.” From this idea a methodised and formal system 
of worship emerged, and then it became necessary that a class of people should take up 
tho actual and unerring performance of the acts of worship, and leave tho bulk of the people 
to proceed in tho simple style of tho earlier and the more primitive form of personal devotion.” 
So each man and woman had to find * tho suitable preceptor,’ tho Guru, and hence there 
developed ultimately the doctrine of Self-surrender by which a man “ puts his faith in God, 
and places the burden of his salvation upon Him, through one of His instruments on earth 
in the ohataotot of a woibhy and accredited preceptor. This doctrino became an essential 
portion of tho creed by the time that the Vaishnava Acharyas had followed tho Alvars, and 
Bliakti, or devotion and faith, became unlimited. 

The teaching of the Vaishnava Alvars accorded with that of tho Saiva Adiyars, and 
covered tho Pallava pwiod a.d. 200-300. Tho Acharyas of the Vaishnavas commence with 
Nathamuni of tho tenth century a.d., who revived tho. teaching of tho Alvars and providod 
for its continuance. He also created the forerunners of the modern Araiyars of Sriraiigam, 
who set the tunes and prescribed the forms for reciting the works of Nam- Alvar. Women 
also took up the profession of temple music and dancing. Nambi-Andar Nambi did tho 
same for the works of the Saiva Adiyars. All tins does not mean that these two personages 
originated the temple made and dancing— which are very old,— but that they used thorn 
for the purposes of devotional recital. Nathamuni passed his mantle to the controversialist 
Yamunacharya, or AJ.avandar, who was his grandson, and from him it came to tho latter’s 
great-grandson, the famous Raiuanujacharya, or shortly Ramanuja. 

Ramanuja commenced as a .successful controversialist, and placed Vaishnavism on a 
permanent footing. Among his achieve mi nts was the establishment of the hitherto regarded 
as the un-\cdic and unoithodox creed of tho I’aiieharatra, It was, however, popular, and 
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ho met thus a popular need. Then he laid emphasis o\i the old teaching of the Alvars that 
<c salvation was attainable by all, whatever their earthly position.'* Ho taught that what- 
ever be the position of a man or woman in society, every one stood as near to God as any 
one else, provided he or she kept to their high requirements of godly life.'” This position 
has led to great controversy in India, especially as the Saivas were forming their religious 
houses (matha) in the same area. Here the Professor makes a remarkable statement : “ the 
stories of persecution occur time and again in tho accounts of the hagiologists (Saiva, 
Vaishnava, Jaina, Bauddha), and these stories have a family likeness in the details regarding 
the incidents, thereby stamping them as pious fabrications of the latter day hagiologists.” 
Although the Professor is thus sceptical of the stories of persecution, ho does not assume that 
religious excesses by parties of the people did not take place. Controversy always went 
on for generations at Srirahgam and Kahehi, and “ gave a turn to literature till the Muham- 
madans broke into South India.” 

The Muhammadan raids commenced under ’Alau’ddin Khilji in the early I4th century 
a.d., for the purposes of plunder to supply him with money to keep the Mughals out of tile 
North-Western frontiers of India. His generals could do as they liked, provided they secured 
the “ royal wealth ” of the countries raided, i.e., materials for war. The raids were very 
cruel, and led to a Hindu organisation in self-defence under the Hoysala ruler of Mysore, Yira 
Ballala III, with the help of the Kakatiyas of Warafigal, as tho Tamil powers had become 
helpless. On the death of Muhammad Tuglxlak, tho Hindus ousted the Muhammadan 
garrisons about 1350 a.d., and a war waged by the Hindus for mere existence and the pre- 
servation of their religion ended in the rise out of the general trouble of the Vijayanagar 
Empire, as “ the visible embodiment of the national resistance to savo Southern India for 
tho Hindus and to keep from being over-run by the Muhammadans”. 

The Vijayanagar Empire thus “ stood for all that was worth preserving in Hindu religion 
and culture.” It was a national movement, — “a nationalism which was infused through 
and through with the sentiment of religion.” Anything like a particular form of religion 
was impossible to it. The one object was to preserve Hindu independence in South India. 
“ The whole organisation of the forces of Vijayanagar had this object in view.” 

The Empire of Vijayanagar was organised by Viceroyalties or Maharajyas. Tho civil 
administration was left where it had always been, i.c., tho peoplo carried on tho administra- 
tion for themselves under a small hierarchy of great officials touring the country. The 
business of the Imperial authority was to raise the revenues required for protecting the 
Northern frontier, — keeping ready for war but avoiding it. The consequent military ex- 
penditure was exhausting. The result on the social organisation was “ a hardening and 
a more clear demarcation of the rights and duties of the various castes of which Hindu society 
was then composed . . . . Some of tho worst features of which remain even yet, 

while some of the best havo gone out of it by desuetude.” The advantage at tho time was 
that Society looked after itself and tho central government could devote itself entirely to 
defence. 

Tho conditions under which Vijayanagar lived and worked are well shown by the work 
of its great rulers. Devaraya II remedied a vital defect in his army — inferiority in 
cavalry and archers — by introducing Muhammadan soldiers. He gave them a mosque and 
slaughter-houses, and used the Brahman Viceroy of Madura to organise them. The main 
point was defence of tho realm, and there was no hatred of Muhammadans as such, only 
a great dread of tho recurrence of Muhammadan raids. Afterwards Kyishnadeva RAya 
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spent, his life in reducing under great difficulties the two great frontier fortresses of Mudkal 
and Raichur, which in the hands of his Muhammadan enemies were a source of vital weakness 
to his own Empire. 

The literature of the period shows that the Hindu war on the Muhammadan garrisons was 
conducted in a crusading spirit, and the immediate result of success was tho rehabilitation 
of the gods and the restoration of temples. The very titles assumed by the first 4 Emperor 5 
indicate the ideas underlying the movement of the people : — “ the establisher of the four 
castes and orders ; the publisher of the commentaries on the Vedas ; the master establishing 
ordinances prescribed by the Vedas ; the provider of employment to the Adhvaryu (priests) 
who are the auspicious ornament of kings . 55 

Among tho many men who played a part in the Hindu rehabilitation are two Brahman 
brothers associated with the foundation of the Vijayanagar State, Madhava Vidy&ranya and 
Sayana, who were not only statesmen, but Vedic scholars of high rank. In that time, too, 
there flourished the great Vaishnava scholar Vedanta Desika, who “ gave in many 
respects the final shape to tho Vaishnavism of South India, following closely the teaching 
of R&manuja,” Saivism, Virasaivism and Jainism also flourished greatly. -The Professor 
sums up the work of these men thus : — “ it may be safely said that tor good or evil tho 
present day Hinduism of South India retains tho form it received under Vijayanagar, which 
ought to bo given credit for having preserved Hinduism such as it is . . . . Cata- 

clysmal irruptions of foreigners causing revolutionary changes in doctrine and practice there 
were none .... The spirit of compromise and insistence upon peaceful living 
by tho various sects was adopted as the religious policy of the civil authorities by the sove- 
reigns of Vijayanagar, each of whom had his own particular persuasion . 55 

The importance of all this to India becomes clear when one considers that it is the Southern 
Bhakti school of thought that one can trace in Vaishnavism — the prevailing belief— as it is 
now in Northern India. “ The contribution of South India in this particular sphere is a 
genuine School of Bhakti, and it is small wonder that the later Purdnas accord to the South 
the monopoly of it.” Modem Hinduism owes its existence and its form, firstly to the 
influence of the long rule of tho Pallavas, and secondly to tho Vijayanagar Empire. 

The Professor winds up his discourse with a great tribute to the South Indian Brahmans : 
“ the Brahman has been able, thanks to the goodwill of tho communities amidst which he 
cast his own lot ; to carry on his Brahmanical life unimpaired, and even encouraged by tho 
communities on whom ho exercised his influence in the direction of olovating them to a higher 
plane of life. So much so was this tho case that an European writer, making a study of 
Indian women, gives it as the characteristic of Southern Indian womenfolk as a wholo, that 
their ideals in this life are other-worldly. The Brahman lias on the whole discharged his 
responsibility, as the teacher of the community, by preserving the ancient learning of the 
Hindus. Ho has made an honest effort, according to his lights, at proparing tho people 
to lead a good life here, and to go to a bettor life horeafter. Through tho ages he has 
maintained tho ideal of uplifting, however short ho may have fallen in actually achieving this 
ideal . 55 

Professor Krishnasw&mi Aiyangar’s lectures extend also to the expansion of India beyond 
seas and to an account of the administration in South India. Both portions aro replete with 
information of groat interest and much of it is new. But these subjects are not within the 
scopo of the present paper, and with very groat regret and reluctance I close here this 
survey of a remarkable effort of Indian scholarship. 
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THE SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF THE FORT OF ASIRGARH 
BY THE EMPEROR AKBAR, 

(Described by an Eye-Witness.) 

By Rev. H. HERAS, S.J., A.M. 

Two of the Muhammadan historians of the siege and surrender of the fort of Asirgarh 
were eye-witnesses of the event ; but some passages of their narrative seemed to be quite 
absurd and incredible, until a third eye-witness was brought on to the stage by Dr. Vincent 
Smith, in his work on Akbar the Great Mogul. This new historian of the conquest of Asir- 
garh was Fr. Jerome Xavier, a Spanish Jesuit of the Lahore Mission, who accompanied 
Akbar in his campaign through the Deccan. His account is quite, different from that of the 
Muhammadans, and for the most part quite irreconcilable. Dr. Smith, who was the first to 
examine critically the Jesuit narrative, prefers it to the official account of Abu-1 Fazl and 
Faizi Sirhindi. It was to their interest to conceal the perfidy and military failure of Akbar, 
while the Jesuit had no reason to be afraid of telling the truth to his Superiors either in Goa 
or Europe. 

But Smith knew only the narrative of Xavier through the famous work of Fr. Du Jarric, 
Thesaurus Berum Indicar urn, and affirms twice in the same chapter that the letters of Xavier 
are still unpublished. 1 This statement is somewhat strange, considering that he was ac- 
quainted with Guerreiro’s Btlacion anual de las Cosas que han hecho los Padres de la Com - 
pahia de Jesus en la India Oriental y Japdn , en los ahos de 600 y 601, Spanish version from 
tho Portuguese, printed at Valladolid in 1604. 2 It is certain that Du Jarric had no other 
source, when writing the account of the conquest of Asirgarh, than cither tho original Por- 
tuguese work or this Spanish translation. These yearly relations published by the Por- 
tuguese Jesuits wero not goneral accounts based on the letters of the Missionaries, but 
consisted of a collection of those very letters, each of them being published as a different 
chapter of tho book, with the address and the signature omittod. One can still recognise 
tho different styles of the writers in tho various chapters of tho work, even in the Spanish 
translation. Moreover, some Missionaries speak of themselves in the third person as Fr. 
Monserrat docs in his well known Mongolicae Legationis Comtncntarius 3 ,— while others 
write in tho first person A This moans that tho editor did not trouble to unify his vork, 
but (fortunately) inserted the letters just as they stood. 

The copy of this rare volume scon by Smith is in All Souls Library, Oxford ; there is 
another copy in the British Museum mentioned by Maclagan 6 , vho sajs that such col- 
lections published by Fr. Gucrrciro ‘‘ are first-rate authorities Fortunately we have 
worked through a third copy of the same edition in the Goethals Indian Library, at St, 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta, from which we. have translated the following account 6 . 

“ This great King [Akbar] left Lahore 7 for tho kingdoms of Deccan followed by a 
numerous army for enlarging his own kingdom. Ho sent before him one of his captain s 

T^inTtK A^arThcOrcaJb Mogul Chap. X, p. 177, No. 2 (Oxford, 1919). 

2 Cf. p. 2S2, note 0 and p. 189, noto 1. 

3 Fr. Xavier writes in this way in the narrative translated below. 

* Such is the habit of Fr. Pineiro, for instance ; Vfc Tho time of the supper came, 1 took two or three 

morsels,” etc. 

6 JASB., Voh LXV, p. 43. 

0 The original language of the letter of Fr. Xavier must have been either Spanish or Portuguese ; 
anyhow the letter published in Guerreiro's work supposes one or two translation*. 

7 Ho left the capital for Ag*a la*e in 1398, after a prolonged icsidemv of thntoeii >eai* m the 

Punjab. 
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with fifty thousand men,* being himself at the head of a hundred thousand additional in- 
fantry and cavalry and more than a thousand elephants. He took also with him the Padres / J 
The purpose of this journey was to conquer Goa and Malabar and the whole kingdom 
of Bisiiaga 10 5 after having taken the Deccan kingdoms. A queen of Deccan, helped by the 
Portuguese, opposed him and slew many of his soldiers 11 just at the gate of the kingdom 
of Barara 13 , which is a pass leading through the mountains towards that kingdom. Now, 
her death having taken place, the Deccan people were deeply divided among themselves, 
and this was the cause of the total ruin of that kingdom ; 13 for some of them having 
been suborned or deceived, others acting treacherously, and the grandees hoping to improve 
their position, as ordinarily happens in divided kingdoms 14 , the gate of this one was opened 

9 We learn from Muhammadan sources that Akbar was already in Ujjain when he detached a part 
of his army to serve as a vanguard. His youngest son, Sultan Daniyal, had been just then appointed 
commander of the Deccan army in the place of his brother Sultan Murad, whose demise had taken place 
in May 1599. Daniyal reached Barhanpur early in January 1000, and its King, Bahadur Shah, refused 
imprudently to give his service to the Imperial army proceeding to the conquest of Ahmadnagar, contrary 
to the policy of his father RAja Ali, and against his own promise to Abu-’l Fazl. Of. The Faruqi Dynasty 
of Kkandish, by Lt.-Col. Sir T. W. Haig, K.C.I.E. in The Indian Antiquary , 1918, p. 179. When this news 
came to Akbar’s knowledge, it seems that the Emperor sent at once a diplomatic envoy, named Mir an Sadp- 
i-Jahan by Sirhindi and Khvaja Maudud in the Zafar-al-Wdlih. to inquire into the matter. The Emperor 
realised that Bahadur was keenly hostile to him, and thereupon sent orders to Shaikh Farid of Bokhara 
to march against the audacious king with a considerable army, winch was joined a few days later by Abu* 
i Fazl wiio came hastening from Berar. 

9 The companion of Fr. Xavier wras not a priest, but the famous lay brother, Benito de Goes, who 
was sent later by the same Fr. Xavier to look after the kingdom of Cathay and its Christians. This enter- 
prising brother, whose name is mentioned by Xavier near the conclusion of this letter, died in 1607, just 
as he had reached the great w*all of the Chinese ^Empire. 

10 Since the time of Ala- ud -’din Khilji tlio eyes of the Muhammadan rulers of India were turned towards 
the South. Bisnaga or Bisnagar is the name used by the old Portuguese writers for the famous kingdom 
of Vijayanagar. Cf. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , p. x\ (London, 1900). The second Hindu Dynasty 
had lost the kingdom in the battle of Talikota in 1505, against Bijapur, and the splendour of Vijayanagar 
had already reached its close at this time. Nevertheless, a third dynasty arose, “ if dynasty it can be ap- 
propriately called,” and the king Venkata I was the ruler contemporary with the events narrated by 
Xavier. Cf. Sewell, A Forgotten Empire , chaps. XV and XVI, pp. 197-221. 

11 It is not difficult to recognise in the Queen of the Deccan the valiant Regent of Ahmadnagar, 
Chand Bibi, who after the events above narrated received the title of Chand Sultaija. Fr. Xavier records 
in this passago a fact long past, because, after having related it, ho says that the aforesaid Queen w'as al- 
ready dead at the time of the siege of Asirgarh ; ho moans no doubt the first siege of Ahmadnagar in 1596, 
when she opposed the Mughals personally with a naked sword in her hand in the breaches of the mines 
which they had made. Cf. Firishta-Briggs , Vol. Ill, pp. 289-304. As to the help given her by tlio Portu- 
guese, I cannot find any reference to it, either in the new works in Portuguese India, or in the older ones, 
for instance, the Asia Portugw sa of Manuel de Faria y Sousa (3 Vols., Lisboa, 1674). But I cannot doubt 
that Xavier w*us aware of this alliance, the headquarters of his mission being in Goa itself. A little farther 
on, in the same letter, there is a hint of another alliance between the Portuguese and the Kings of Khandcsli. 
This piece of news is important, since no other author mentions it. Was it a real league of all the enemies 
of the Mughal Empire ? 

12 Tlio kingdom of Barara, or Berar, w'as one of the provinces of the kingdom of Ahmadnagar, 
which w'as ceded to Akbar on the aforesaid occasion in order to purchase peace. This was the result of 
Sultan Murad’s campaign. 

1 3 The death of Chand Sultaqa, who was murdered by her own people in August 1600, as Firishta 
related (Lc., p. 312), must havo taken place about the very time when Xavier was writing his letter. After 
her demise the interna! disturbances of her kingdom grew more intense, and in a few' days the fort of 
Ahmadnagar was stormed by Sultan Daniyal, cf. note 8. 

u From this account we can conclude that bribery w^as often used by Akbar in his conquests. Could 
it be true then that the same 4 * Chand Sultana was in treaty with the Mughals for the delivery of the fort”, 
as the eunuch Hanfid Khan shouted through the streets of Ahmadnagar, after hearing of her determination 
to negotiate with Sultan Daniyal for the evacuation of the fort, as Firishta relates {Lc.) ? 
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to him, and thus he took possession of the kingdom of Melique 16 , which he garrisoned 
by a large detachment from his army under the command of one of his sons 16 whom he 
left over there. Then marching forward, he reached the kingdom and town of Breampur 17 , 
whose king, named Mir an 18 , fled at once 19 and took refuge in the great fortress 
of Syr 20 , which was the chief stronghold of the kingdom and was supposed to be impreg- 
nable by reason of its location on tlio top of a high mountain, whose base was five leagues 
in circumference ; its mighty walls were constructed in three different lines of great sizo, 
and so cleverly arranged that from any one of them help could be given to the others . 21 
There were many springs inside , 22 and a great deal of fire-wood and vegetables ; finally 
they had supplies sufficient for many years, and for an army of more than seventy thousand 
men 23 , which was in occupation there 24 . The pieces of ordnance numbered more than 
three thousand, and many of them were so big that they sounded like thunder while 

15 Melique was the Thanadar of Dabhol or Dabhul, a little south of Chaul in the Konkan. He had 
offered help to the Portuguese in 1576, but afterwards treacherously murdered the captains of their vessels. 
He is called by the Portuguese historians Melique Tocan 

1 6 This was Sultan Daniyal who was appointed Viceroy of the Deccan after the fall of Asirgarh, hav- 
ing under him the three newly erected Subhas of Ahmadnagar, Berar and Khandesh, along with Malwa 
and Gujarat. 

17 Burhanpur. 

19 The last king of Khandesh, Bahadur Shah. His full name was probably Mirun Bahadur Shah, 
as Smith several times calls him 

19 Probably the unfortunate King did not expect the arrival of Akbar when he fled towards Asirgarh. 
My opinion is that he had already left his capital, on hearing of the approach of Shaikh Farid’s aimv. When 
did Akbar reach Burhanpur ? On March 31, according to Smith ; but Lt.-Col. Sir T. W. Haig thinks that it 
was on April 8, which is the date given by another contemporary, the author of the Zafar-<zl 1 Yfilih, Anyhow 
nn the following day the Emperor sent Khan-i-A’zam and other ofheers to commence the siege of Asirgarh. 

20 Asirgarh. The old writers, such as Xavier and Ogilvy, used to drop the end of this word, which 
means ‘fort.’ Firishta and Sirhindi call it Ashir. 

21 Asirgarh is mentioned from old times, but the strength of this fort, which had been taken by Ala- 
ud-*din jvhilji in 1295, dates from the time of the Faruqi Kings of Khandesh, specially Add Khan I (1457- 
1503), who made it the chief stronghold of his kingdom. “The fort ... is about cloven hundred yards 
long from east to west, and six hundred broad from north to south, and has an area of no more than sixty 
acres. Round the foot of the fort wall is a bluff precipice, from 80 to 120 feet high, scarped so as to leave 
only two pathways, one at the north-west angle near the grand gateway, and the other at the south-east- 
ern bastion. The defences of the fort are three wall-lines one within the other ; tlic main defence, a faus- 
sebrayc or mound outside the rampart, and outworks. The main defence is a rough irregular masonry 
wall, of an average height of fourteen feet, following closely the edge of the high scarped rock which crowns 
the hill. At every out-standing corner is a round tower, once armed with large swivel guns. Tlio rocky scarp 
has an average height of from 80 to 120 feet, and except at two points, is unbroken, and may, especially along 
the cast and the south, be considered impregnable .” — Gazdccr of th r Bombay Presidency, Vol. XII, p. 575. 

22 “The water supply of the fort is from six reservoirs, three large and three small. Of the three 

large reservoirs the Mamu lies to the cast and the Sakkar and Sepoy to the west of the fort . . . The 

fort has many other small ponds ... At the north end of the Sakkar reservoir is a well about thirty 
feet deep, with stone steps circling down its sides and leading to a vaulted chamber.” — Gaz^tber, pp. 376-577. 
“ There were no springs of water in the fortress ; but there were two or three immense reservoirs in 
which the (rain) water was collected and stored from year to year, and amply sufficed for the requirements 
of tho garrison. In the dwelling of each officer of importance there was a separate reservoir, containing a 
sufficient supply of pure water for Ins household.” Sirhindi, Akbarndma in Elliot- Do wson, Vol. VII, p. 140. 

23 “Of provisions of all sorts, wines, medicines, aromatic roots and of everything required for the 
use of man, there was vast abundance. When after a protracted siege of eleven months, the place fell into 
the hands of tho Imperial army, the quantities of grain, oil, etc., which remained after some thousands of 
men had been fed (during tho siege), seemed as if the stores had never been touched — Siihindi, Akbar - 
'H&tna in EUiot-Dowson, Vol. VI, pp. 139-140. 

24 “ Tiu' population in the fortress was like that of a city, for it was full of men of every kind. After 
the surrender, tho inhabitants came out and there was a continuous throng night and day lor a week”. 
Sirliindi, he, “To this end he (Bahadur Shah) invited fifteen thousand persons, including labourers, 
artisans and shop-keepers, into the place and filled it with horses and cattle, in order that they might serve 
for work and eventually for food and other purposes — Briggs, FirMa-Briggs , Vol. IV, pp. 325-326. 
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firing . 26 Besides the King Miron, who was inside, there were in the same fortress seven Prin- 
ces who enjoyed the title of king, and always lived there without going out of their dwellings ; 
according to the custom of the kingdom 2 ® ; these Princes succeeded one after another 
to the throne of the kingdom, when vacant. There was also the chief commandant of the 
kingdom, one Abexiti^ , a very valiant captain, and seven other captains, white men, who, 
although they belonged to the sect of the Moors 2 *— wore descendants and grandsons of 
the Portuguese 29 . And all these, and principally the Abexin and the seven white ones , 30 
were the commanders in that war, and defended that fortress skilfully and valiantly ; 
so much so that the great Moghul Eng neither achieved his purpose nor could do so, although 
about twelvo thousand men were besieging it ; 31 because neither the place of the fort nor 
the large artillery 33 nor the courage of the aforosaid captains, allowed him to go on : there- 
fore it was impossible to take the fort through the efforts of the army, and the only means 
of so doing was by the use of money, which always furnishes the strongest bullets by which 
fortresses and kingdoms are conquered. The Sovereign became very furious on account 

25 “ After the capturo of the fortress account was taken of the munitions. Of pieces of artillery, 
small ancl great, there were more than 1300, besides some which were disused. The balls varied in weight 
from nearly two mans down to a sir or a half sir. There were great number of mortars and also many 
manjaniks, each of which threw stones of 1000 or 2000 mans. On every bastion there were large iron caul- 
drons, in each of which twenty or thirty 7 nans of oil could be boiled and poured down upon the assailants 
in case of assault. No account was taken of the musquets. The stores of ammunition were such, that 
thousands of mans were left although the quantity consumed had been enormous. The rulers of the coun- 
try had incessantly cared for the strengthening and provisioning of the fort, more especially in respect of 
artillery.” — Sirhindi, Elliot , pp. 139-140. 

26 “It was the established custom among the rulers of Khandesh, that the reigning potentate kept his sons, 
brothers ancl other relations in confinement, to guard against attempts upon the throne ; so these unhappy 
persons, with their wives and families, passed all their lives in confinement. Bahadur Shah had passed nearly 
thirty years in prison.” — Sirhindi, l.c., p. 134. This custom is confirmed also by the author of Zafar-abWdlih , 
who was in the service of one of the Amirs of the same Bahadur Shah. — Cf. The Indian Antiquary , l.c., p. 183. 

27 This is not a name but, I suspect, an adjective expressing his nationality, viz., Abyssinian. Fr. 

Xavier says expressly : “ Estaba tambifn cl Rcgidor del rcino , que era un Abexin, . . ” And in the above 

mentioned Asia Portuguese , Vol. II, Part III, Chapter XX, the author, speaking of the kingdom of Bijapur, 
says : “ A pocos dias I 03 Abcxlnes (Guardas de aqucUos Rcinos) obraron lo mismo etc. The author of the 
Zafar-abWdlih gives us more particulars of this commandant : his name was Malik Yuqut Suit ani,— a cir- 
cumstance that escaped the notice of Smith, who says that he was an unnamed Abyssinian and was a man 
very old and blind, but very valiant, and of great authority in the kingdom. Cf. The Indian Antiquary, lx. 

23 Viz., Muhammadans. In that time it was customary among Spaniards to call all Muhammadans 
Moors, since the Muhammadans who had ruled over Spain were really Moors. 

29 Theso renegade Portuguese were probably the skilful artillery -men, who disturbed A k bar's plans. Ogil- 
by, whose rare book I have not been able to sec, clearly says that these seven Portuguese had the solo conduct 
of the war, and fortified the fort with no less care than art. It is worth noticing here that this traveller wrote 
the account of this conquest from Portuguese sources, perhaps from the letter of Fr. Xavier. Gazitecr, p. 580. 

30 The portrait of Bahadur Shah given by tho author of the Zafar-aL Wdlih, who must have known 
him very well, is that of a man unable to rule a kingdom, and still less able to defend a fortress : “ He di- 
vided among lewd fellows of tho baser sort, says he, the jewels and rich stuffs which his fathers had amassed 
and collected together ; all that promoted sensual enjoyment, and all manner of unlawful pleasure became 
common ; and ho aroused wrath in the breasts of his father’s ministers, so that they were prepared to 
welcome even a disaster that might bring peace”. The Indian Antiquary , p. 183, Naturally the com- 
manders of his army were left in charge of the defence of tho fortress. 

31 The officers sent by Akbar to Asirgarh to select positions for the trenches “ on their return ” — as 
Sirhindi narrates — “reported that they had never seen in any country a fort like this ; for however long 
an army might press the siege, nothing but tho extraordinary good fortune of the Emperor could effect its 
capture.” — Elliot , p. 138. 

3 2 “For throughout the siege a constant firing was kept up night and day with anti without object; 
so that in the dark nights of the rainy season no man dared to raise his head, and e\cn a demon would not 
move about. There were large chambers full of powder.” — Elliot , p. 149. 
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of this, and, realising that his army was unable to force an entry into so impregnable a fort- 
ress, determined to take it by deceiving its defenders. He sent a message to king 
Miran 33 inviting him to come to his own tent to discuss certain points : and at the 
same time he swore on the head of the prince 34 ,— which is an inviolable oath among those 
gentile kings, as much as when the princes swear on the heads of their fathers,— that 
afterwards he should go back to his fort without injury. 

“ The ill-fated King took advice from his councillors on this proposal. The chief com- 
mandant Abexin , with the other seven white captains, opposed the meeting : but others, 
who are supposed to have already been suborned, advised him to go to the Moghul King’s 
tent. Miran followed the latter advice, and left at once 36 wearing around his neck a stole- 
like scarf that reached his knees, to show his subjection. On reaching the presence of Akbar 36 
he made three bows, and the Moghul King remained motionless ; 37 on approaching, 
he was just about to make another bow when one of the captains who was present came out 
and, grasping the scarf, pulled it suddenly, causing the King to fall flat on the ground. This 
was supposed to have been done with the Emperor’s consent ; although he, pretending that 
he disliked this act of impoliteness, gently scolded his captain. He entertained the King 
with kind words, and made him write a letter to the defenders of the first wall 38 , ordering 
them to open the gate of the fort to the lord who was coming, for the good of the kingdom, 

33 The official Muhammadan account here begins to take a different line ; but the author of the Zafar- 
al-WAlih , who belonged to the opposite party and had no need to flatter the Emperor, continues relating 
the events as they occurred, and serves us as a splendid guide in annotating Fr. Xavier’s letter. From his 
narrative it seems that before this invitation of Akbar to the King Miran Bahadur, the latter sent an embassy 
to the Emperor, with the precise object of avoiding the surrender of the fort. Knowing the character of 
Akbar, he concluded that he would remain in his kingdom until the fort fell. Hence he decided to go per- 
sonally to the imperial camp and make an act of submission, in the hope that the Emperor would give back 
to him the government of Ekandesh. When the garrison learnt the king’s decision, they would not allow 
him to leave the fort alone, but one of the nobles, named Sadat Khan, was sent to the Imperial camp with 
his troops and servants, carrying many rich gifts, to arrange preliminaries with the Emperor. Akbar then 
started his new tactics of bribery. Sadat Khan never came back to the fortress, but from that day joined 
the service of the Emperor. The garrison then sent another embassy, headed by the son of the Abexin 
Malik Yaqftt, named Mukarrab Khan by both Sirhindi and our present guide. This embassy came back 
after a while with the promise that Bahadur would be maintained on his throne. This was precisely the 
invitation of Akbar which Fr. Xavier speaks of. And this satisfactorily explains why Mukarrab Khan 
was afterwards sent back, because he who had heard the oath of the Emperor was the fittest to recall its 
remembrance to him. 

34 Viz. On his own royal head ; that is, a Persian oath, as Smith notes. 

35 From the Zafar-al- Walih we learn that Bahadur Khan left the fort, accompanied by the leading 
men of his army, among whom, no doubt, was Mukarrab Khan, as we conclude from one of the subsequent 
events which we shall narrate in the sequel. At this point our guide says : k ' And that was the end of his 
reign (y iz., of Bahadur iShah) over his kingdom and his mountain — The Indian Antiquary., p. 182. This 
proves the truth of Xavier’s account, which cannot be reconciled with that of Abu-1 Fazl and Sirhindi. 

36 Smith thinks that these events took place near the end of August ; I hope to show that they oc- 
curred lateri Cf. note 43. The same author says that the ordinary residence of Akbar during the siege 
was the palace of JBurhanpur ; but Sirhindi, who knew the facts well and had no reason to make a false 
statement on this point, tells us that the royal camp was at Burgdwn “ seven or eight I’os from Asir ”, and 
that Shaikh Farid, to meet the Emperor, proceeded to this royal camp .—Elliot, p. 143. 

37 The author of the Znfar-al-W Ali h does not say anything about this darbar. Why V Because 
he, King inside the fort, did not know what happened outside it ; and so lie merelv record^ that Akbar 
did not pen ml Bahadur Sh«h to comeback to his subjects. I think however that the dm bar. described 
by Sirhindi ,|u*M Kfore the surrender, is this darbar, at which both he and Xavier imH have been 
present: ' Wh<n Bahadur came out,” says he, “ the Emperor held a grand darbar. at which all the 
great men were present, and Bahadur was amazed at the splendour and state.” — Elbot. p. L 10. 

38 The so-called fort of Malai or Malaigarh . 
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as soon as he should receive it 3 \ After this he wanted to go back, but, [Akbar] did not 
allow this, and ordered him to stay. The Governor Abexin, knowing this, sent at once one 
of his sons fto the Moghul King] with a message saying that that man was his own king, 
and since he had left [the Fort] to meet him confiding in His Highness’ word and oath, it 
was not just that His Highness should keep him ; therefore he asked His Highness to permit 
him to return ; and afterwards he might wage the war as he liked 40 . 

“The Moghul Emperor, knowing that this Abexin was the key of the whole fortress, 
questioned his son as to whether his father would also come to meet him. The young man, 
who was a valiant character, answered boldly that since his father had sent him to His High- 
ness with this message, he might know from this that he was not a man who would treacher- 
ously surrender that fort. Therefore he advised him that he should not expect [his father] 
to come to meet him. He might surely know that when he would come. His Highness would 
not go into the fort, and that if he would not permit the arrested king to go back, many other 
kings would take his place. The Moghul Emperor became very furious on hearing this 
answer, so much so that he immediately ordered him to be killed 41 . When this reached 
the ears of his father, he caused him to send a message to the Emperor, saying : ‘ God for- 
bid that I may ever see the face of so disloyal and treacherous a king/ 42 . Then putting 
a scarf around his neck he addressed those of the fortress, reminding them that the winter 
was approaching 43 and that the Emperor would necessarily have to raise the blockade and 

39 Smith refuses to accept the narrative of Sirhindi from the moment he begins falsely to conceal 
the perfidy of Akbar ; but I believe that there is some truth mixed up with the falsehoods. Following on 
the above quoted words, Sirhindi says: “ Mukarrab Khan, and several others of Bahadur’s nobles, were 
sent into the fortress, in advance of Shaikh Abu-1 Fazl, to inform the garrison of the surrender, and to re- 
quire the giving up of the keys ” (Z.c.). These two messages were precisely the contents of the letter Baha- 
dur Sh&h was forced to write, viz., “ to open the gate of the fort to the lord who was coming The words 
of Sirhindi mean therefore that Mukarrab Khan was the bearer of the King’s letter to his fatherMalik Yaqub. 

40 We can quote again Sirhindi’s words to illustrate those of Fr. Xavier — truth among falsehoods 
again: “When they approached Mukarrab Khan and the other nobles bringing Bhahadur’s letter — Mukarrab 
Khan’s father mounted the top of the fort, and reviled him for having thrown his master into bonds and 
surrendered the fort - EUiot, l,c . The author of the Zafar-al-Wfilih, who was perhaps present at this meet- 
ing between father and son, writes as follows : “ And it happened that as he (Malik Yakub) was defending 
the fortress, there came up to it his son Mukarrab Khan with a message — viz „ the letter from the king ; 
and Malik Yaqub said to his son : * May God not show me thy face. Go down to Bahadur and follow him.’ 
And he went down and obeyed his order.” — The Indian Antiquary, p,182. Ogilby says that these reproaches 
of Malik Yakut to Akbar were contained in a letter. — Gazetteer, p. 581. 

41 Sirhindi, of course, could not record this murder by his Imperial Master ; therefore as soon as lie 
had ended the narrative of tho meeting of Mukarrab Khan with his father, adds : “ Unable to endure his 
abuse [his father’s words], the son stabbed himself two or three times m the abdomen and a few da\ after- 
wards he died”. — Elliot , l.c. Thus the crime of Akbar remained hidden, so that when the fort sunend- 
ered some months after, the author of the Zafar-al-W filth , who being in the fortress had not yet learnt of 
the death of this young man, was told of his suicide, perhaps by Abu-1 Fazl himself, and thus wiote in his 
history : “ And ho went down and obeyed his order, until at length in the assembly of Abu-1 Fazl he stab- 
bed himself in the belly with his dagger, in abasoment that his father was not content with him and he 
died”. — The Indian Antiquary , l.c . This is the reason why this trustworthy historian disagrees with 
the Jesuit narrative : they gave him false information, and he would naturally not suspect the veracity 
of such historians as Abu -il Fazl or Sirhindi. 

42 It seems that this was a phrase often used by this commander, because the author ol the Zajtir- 
ul-Wfilih attributes a similar remark to him, while speaking to his son, as we have just seen. This estab- 
lishes more clearly the fidelity of both accounts. 

43 Smith says that ‘ winter here means rams (p, 279. n. 2). 1 do not ago* with him, I* cants- the 

lainy season is far advanced at the end of August, its beginning dating hum the first half of June. Jlow 
could he say that the 'rainy season’ was approaching ? He speaks of the real winter that begins in Novem- 
ber : therefore I am inclined to believe that these events took place, not near the end of August, but in the 
month of October. 
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leave, lest the whole of his army should be destroyed ; that no one could take the fort ex* 
cept God or those to whom God or they themselves might give it ; that the best and most 
honest fate was always that of those who fight according to reason ; therefore they were 
bound to defend themselves very strenuously ; so far as he himself was concerned, he did 
not wish to live any more, so that he might avoid seeing the countenance of so wicked a 
man 44 . Having said this, he made a knot in the scarf and strangled hirmself 46 . 

6{ After the death of the Abexin , those of the fort defended themselves for sometime, so 
that the Moghul Emperor began to despair, because, after having used so many means, he 
had not succeeded in his purpose. Therefore he thought to attack it with artillery, but, 
since ho had none, he called the Fathers who had come with him, and ordered them to write 
at once to the Portuguese of Chaul, which was a hundred leagues distant ; and he would 
also do the same, saying that he was in need of guns and ammunition to attack that fort ; 
and that since they were very good friends of him, let them send him both 46 . Father 
[Xavier] answered that His Highness wanted something, which he [Xavier] was unable to 
perform, nor could he advice the Portuguese to comply, because it was clearly against the 
Christian law 47 . The Emperor became so angry on hearing this answer that his wrath 
burst forth ; and he told Xavier to return to Goa at once, leaving the court for ever. They 
went out from his presence determined to leave accordingly ; but one, who was a very good 
frie nd of theirs 48 , advised them not to do so, because, if they did depart, they would 

44 A third repetition of the same idea. How could he say it, when he was blind ? It may have 
been an liabitual phrase, used by him before he lost his sight. I admit that the words of Fr. Xavier cannot 
be the very words of the speaker, because he only learned the fact some months later, from the Portuguese 
people who were in the fortress ; but we cannot reject the idea of the speech. The author of Zafar-al-Wdlih, 
who was perhaps present, gives us further information. On hearing the news of the murder of his son, Malik 
Yakut assembled in the royal palace those seven princes, who were supposed to be the heirs of the throne 
and all their sons, and addressed them as follows: — “The fortress is as it was, and the garrison is at it was. 
Which of you will accept the throne and will protect the honour of your fathers ? And not one of them 
answered him anything — the historian continues, and he said to them : “Would to God that ye were women. 
And they excused themselves ” — The Indian Antiquary , p. 182. Fr. Xavier confirms this a little further on. 

45 The account of this suicide is differently narrated by the anonymous author of Asirgarh. I pre- 
fer this narrative to that of Xavier, because his information was better on this point, and his account shows 
more signs of probability than that of the missionary. “ But Yakut Malik Sultani,” says the former, 
« k when he despaired of all the offspring of Bahadur Shah, went out to his house, made his will, bathed 
himself, and had his shroud brought. Then he summoned his family and went out to the mosque which he 
had built, and prayed and distributed benefits and gave alms, and he caused a grave to be dug in a spot 
which he desired; and then he ate opium, for his jealous patriotism was strong upon him, and he died and 
was buried there ( l.c .) The speech, as it stands in Ogilby’s Atlas , is substantially the same : “ O bro- 
thers ! The winter approaches, which will drive the Mughal from the siege, and to avoid their utter ruin, 
force them all to retire home. None but God shall ever be able to conquer this place unless the inhabitants 
thereof will surrender the same; therefore resolve valiantly to defend the same — “Having ended this 
speech, adds the traveller, he went and strangled himself immediately”. — Gazetteer , p. 581. 

46 We can remember here the words of Xavier in the beginning of this same letter : “The purpose 
of this journey was to conquer Goa and Malabar.” In another letter of the same volume, which we hope to 
publish soon, he declares more fully the Emperor’s design of conquering the Portuguese possessions. 

47 “ I believe, Du Jarric says, that Xavier thus acted for no other reason than that the Portugucfco 
had concluded a treaty of peace with King Miran shortly before ” — Thesaures Rerum Indicarnm , Vol. 
Ill, p. 40. 

48 I am almost sure that this gentlemen, who knew the character of Akbar so well, could not be any 
other than Abu*l Fa?l himself. Fr. Montserrat, in his Comnientarius , speaks of him as follows : “Admi- 
rationi Sacordotibus erat. Li brum Evangelii religiossissime osculabatur et suo capiti imponebat. Sacer- 
dotes intuebatur quasi angelos, juvenem eorum interpretem beatum esse dice bat, qui consuetudine ipsorum 
frueretur. Quid plura ? In privitis cum Rege colloquiis, nihil habehat anti qui us, quam illorum senten 
tiam et modestiam commendare ” .—Commentarius, pp. 67D572. 
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undoubtedly ho killed by the Emperor \s order. Hence they had to hide themselves until his 
wrath id* i«hd They did hO } and after a while their friendship with the Emperor was 
renewed 41 ’. 

’The Emperor persevered in besieging the fortress, till at last it surrendered to "‘the 
best guns and bullets ”, that is 5 to the aforesaid money and bribes, by which he weakened 
the loj'alty of those who were inside ; none of the seven princes were willing to succeed to 
the throne, because they knew how short their reign wmild he’' 6 o # So it happened that 
the fort surrendered a few days later 61 . After this event the Moghul Emperor took pos- 
session of the whole kingdom 62 and all its wealth, which was very great 63 . He gave 
immunity to the people in general, but the kings, including the one who had been his pri- 
soner 64 , and the other seven successors, all of whom were inside the fort, were exiled and 
s ent as prisoners to different parts of his kingdom 66 . He gave to king Miran four thousand 
esc udos 66 , and two thousand to each of the others for their support. When he received 
t he homage of the seven white captains, he asked them who they were. When they ans- 
wered that they were Moors, ho ordered them to be punished. Father Jerome Xavier 

49 This event agrees marvellously with the description of the character of Akbar, made by the same 
Montserrat : “ He seldom gets angry, but then violently ; yet he cools down quickly, for he is naturally 
kind ”. 6 'Father Monserrate’s Account of Akbar,” by Fr. H. Hosten, S.J., in Journal and Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal , Vol. VIII, p. 192. 

50 We have already learnt from the anonymous historian of Asirgarh how they refused the accept- 
ance of the throne. Cf. note. 44. Smith thinks that the pecuniary negotiations must have begun in 
December (p. 281 ). We have already shown that they started some time before. Cf. note 33. 

51 The capitulation took place on January 17, 1601, according to the inscription that can be still 
seen on the facade of the Jama Masjid in Asirgarh. This confirms my opinion, against that of Smith, that 
the kidnapping of Bahadur Shah could not have occurred in the month of August, but later on. Xavier 
says : “ The fort surrendered a few days after ** ; viz., after Akbar had decided to ask for Portuguese artil- 
lery from Chaul. This decision took place just after the aforesaid kidnapping, when he realized, against 
his expectations, that the besieged generals did not wish to capitulate. 

53 The following items arc given in the Zafar-al-Wdlih on the surrender : “The people of the for- 
tress were summoned to come down and take assurance, and in accordance with their answer Shaikh Abu- 
1-Fazl of Delhi went up the mountain and took his seat on the stone platform known as that of Tafa’ul 
Khan, and gave permission to them to descend with their families, and this they did, and the reduction 
of the fortress in if. A. 1009 (1600-01) was attributed officially to Shaikh Abu-1 Fa?l ”. — The Indian Anti- 
quary, p. 182, But Sirhindi says that the man who received the surrender of the fort was Shaikh 4 Abd-al- 
Rahrn&n, Abu-1 Fazl's son, and in this case I prefer his authority to that of the chronicler of Asirgarh, be- 
cause the former knew Abu-1 Fayl and his family personally and the latter perhaps never made their ac- 
quaintance. After a while, “the Emperor went in and inspected the fortress . . . The Emperor 

stayed in the place three days, and then proceeded to Barhampur — Elliot , p. 146. The kingdom of 
Khandesh formed one of the three Subahs put under the command of pi into Dani>al. 

53 “ Khan- Kh man, who had come from Ahmadnagar, went into the fortress and placed the royal 

seal on the treasure and warlike stores, which were then placed in charge of responsible officers . . . 

The emperor went in and inspected the fortress. All the treasures and effects of Bahadur Khan, which 
had been collected by his ancestors during two hunched years, were brought out.” — (/.c. ). SirT. W. Haig 
records an item given by Khafi Khan in his Muntakhab-al-Lubfib on the treasures of the Faruqi Dynasty, 
which contained also the wealth of the old Hindu chiefs of Asirgarh. 

54 Bahadur Shah was sent to the fort of Gwalior, with his wives and family. Aeeording to Sirhind! 
the former were two hundred in number. 

55 These seven princes, mentioned by Xavier several times, were all sons of Muhammad Shah II, 
and therefore uncles of Bahadur Shah. Their names were as follows : Da’ud Khan, Hamid Khan, Qais&r 
Khan. Bahrarn Khun, Shir Khan, Ghazni Khan and Darya Khan. There were also eight bi others of Bahadur 
Shah, with their families. Tin* Muhamadan historians do not say where they w**m sent. Cf. The Indian 
Antiquary , pp. 183-184 “He received all the inhabitants favourably, except the uupn.-oned king and the 
seven successive princes, whom he dispersed into several provinces ” ; Ogilby, in (iaz*ttr*r 9 p. 582. 

56 This must have been a yearly donation, as Smith had noted. Escudo ie a Spanish word, meaning 
gold currency. 
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asked the King to pardon them 67 . But he answered that they had to he killed according 
to the laws of the Portuguese ; because they, being of Christian descent, had made themselves 
out to be Moors. However, since he had intei ceded for them, he gave them over to him. The 

Father then devoted himself to tho salvation of their souls : and all of them wore converted 

Thanks be to God. This was not the only fruit the Fathers gained in this journey ; formally 
sons and daughters of Portuguese were also given over to them, and Brother Benito de Goes 
brought them to Goa. 6 8 ,J 

From the rest of Fr. Xavier’s letter, which gives no further news about the conquest 
of this fort, wc may conclude that Akbar spent some further time in tho neighbourhood, 
where. he received homage and some religious gifts from Fr. Manuel Pineiro, S.J., who had 
remained at Lahore in charge of the Christians of that town. 

The letter of Fr. Xavier is the most trustworthy account of the conquest of Asirgarh ; 
but it needs to be supplemented and checked by the sidelights provided by the Muhammadan 
historians, and especially by the author of Zafar-al-W alih ; this task we have attempted, 
while publishing the letter in English for the first time. From its study the following facts, 
not recorded by Smith, are brought out : — 

(1) The purpose of Akbar in this expedition was to open the way through the Deccan for 
further conquests in Goa, Malabar, Vijayanagar and Dabul. 

(2) An alliance probably existed between the Portuguese and the Deccan kingdoms, 
to oppose the Moghul Emperor. 

(3) Mukarrab Khan was sent twice by his father Malik Yakut to the Imperial camp, 
the first time before tho kidnapping of tho king, and the second after that event. 

(4) The kidnapping of Bahadur took place, not at the end of August but later on, 
probably in October. 


MISCELLANEA. 


DISPOSAL OF DECEASED LAMAS IX 
EASTERN TIBET AND THE MUMMIFYING 
OF BODIES IN CHINA. 

In Eric Teichman’s Travels of a Consular Officer 
in Eastern Tibet } the latest and very excellent 
book on that country (1922), there occurs a remark- 
able statement on the mode of disposing of the 
bodies of lamas by feeding them to birds, to which 
the author has attached an equally remarkable 
account of the Chinese method of mummifying 
the dead held to bo of much account. 

On p. 84, we read : “ On this inarch wc passed 

a deceased lama being cut up and fed to the birds, 
a somewhat gruesome sight. Domna, our Tibetan 
mastiff, immediately galloped off to join in the feast, 
and was with difficulty recalled. This is the usual 
method of disposing of deceased lamas. Tho idea 
seems to be that a speedy reincarnation is secured 
by being thus fed to the birds (and each reincarna- 
tion is, it is hoped, a step towards non-reincarnation 
and the desired escape from the revolving wheel 
of earthly existence). Dead laymen are usually 
thrown into rivers, a practice which makes it 
inadvisable to drink unboiled river water in Tibet. ’’ 


Both the above statements are of interest. The 
first because tho Par si mode of disposing of the 
dead in towers of silence to bo eaten by birds is 
said to be due to the idea of not polluting the 
Mother Earth by burying tho body in it. The 
second is of course a common Hindu custom of (?) 
Aryan or outside -Aryan origin. 

On tho same page Mr. Teiehman has a note of 
great interest on Chinese mummifying, which is 
worth reproducing here. 

‘ 4 We never came across a mummied lama in 
Eastern Tibet, but tho mummy of Tsongkaba (the 
great reformer of Tibetan lama ism) is said to bo 
preserxed in a monastery at Lhasa. Mummies of 
priests and other celebrities are not uncommon 
in China, and there is one at Peking which is well 
known to foreign tourists. The Chinese make 
th’-ir mummies by starving the subject before 
hts death (so Had lie may be as empty and dry 
as powble) and then placing the body in a sealed 
jar with charcoal, which absorbs the moisture. 
When the body is entirely dried it is removed from 
tho j v and gilded.” 

R. C. Temple. 


57 The conduct of Fr. Xavier was that of a minishr of Jesus Christ, 1’iiwe of Peace, and he acted 
according to the words of God to the Prophet Ezekiel : “I desire not the death oi the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live ” (XXXIII, 11), and succeeded in his efforts. 

63 The fact that there were so many Portuguese m Hit* tort perhaps confirms the hint of Fr. Du Jar- 
ric, that an alliance existed between them and tho kingdom of Khandesh. Cf. note 47. 
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The Glass Pvla»e Chronicle or the Kings or 

Burma, translated by Pe Maung Tin and G. H. 

Luce. Burma Kesearch Society Text Publication 

Fund. Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 

Press, 1923. 

The Burmese have long taken their history 
seriously, and the result of this feeling has produced 
many chronicles with names well known in the 
Country, — the Celebrated, the Old and the New 
Pagan, the Great, the Middle, the New, the Tagaung, 
the Rakhaing, the Tharek'ittara, the Ng’eppyit- 
taung, the Pagan, the Pali Paukkan, the Vamsa- 
dipani, the Abridged, the Godhavara, the 
Nyaungyaung, the That on, and many others. 
The inscriptions in Burmese are innumerable, and 
then there are besides the egyin, or historical 
ballads, and similar poetical compositions, and 
the thamaingSy or prose histories of pagodas and 
monasteries, and even of towns. Every pagoda 
has one of its own. Innumerable as these are, none j 
of them are ‘historical, 5 but they contain historical j 
facts, and between them they can be made to yield | 
real history, while their very numbcis make them j 
capable of being used to cheek each other, and j 
thus to extract credible history out of them. No 
doubt in time this will be done, for the Burma 
Research Society is taking this fascinating subject 
steadily in hand. 

I call the study fascinating, because the peoples J 
of Burma have a true literary flair , and their 
chronicles are full of captivating poetry and are \ 
delightful reading, whether the reader is bent on 
a search after true history or merely on literary 
enjoyment. With translators so capable and so 
true to their text as Messrs. Pe Maung Tin and 
G, H. Luce, the English forms of such works are a j 
pleasure as they stand without annotations. j 

Not that I would advocate leaving the Burmese 
records unannotated by scholars, as is the case 
with the volume before me. Mr. Pe Maung Tin, 
in preparing for his translation, has examined “all 
available records which bear on history,” and 
“ made a detailed comparative study of them, 
embodying the results in the form of footnotes and 
appendices to the Glass Palace Chronicle, But 
this apparatus of notes with numerous cross 
references would have entailed a higher cost of i 
printing than the Burma Research Society was 
prepared to defray.” So he printed nothing but , 
the plain text divested of all notes. One can j 
understand the position of tho Society, but that 
does not mitigate the regret that so much scholar- 
ship should lx* thus thrown away at a time when : 
it is so greatly required. Other publications of 
research in Burma show that the time lias now come j 
when the results of the searchcis are well worth I 
publication, and it is to lx* sincere] \ hop'd that I 


Mr. Pe Maung Tin will not have to wait long for 
a publisher of his annotated edition. There are 
very many points in this one that need elucidation 
by a scholar’s notes. 

Although the old time Burmese scholars were 
not critical according to present day ideas, they 
were by no means unaware of the mythical nature 
of early Burmese history, nor of the value of 
collating their many sources of information and of 
collecting together what they thought credible. They 
had moreover from time to time rulers also who were 
willing to have the most reliable history practicable 
put together. Such considerations were in fact 
the cause of the compilation of the Glass Palace 
Chronicle, In 1829 King Bagyidaw of the Alompra 
(Alaungp‘ay&) Dynasty appointed a Committee 
of learned men to compile a chronicle “sifted and 
prepared in accordance with all credible records 
in the books. ” It was worked out in the Glass 
Palace (M‘an Nan), whence its name. It was to 
be a standard, and to be “purified by comparing 
it with other chronicles and a number of inscriptions ; 
each with the other, and adopting the truth in the 
light of reason and the traditional books.” The 
compilers set about their work very seriously and 
with great learning and assiduity, drawing upon 
all sorts of literature for the facts and arguments, 
and freely interrupting the narrative with disquisi- 
tions on their authorities. The present volume 
gives only a portion of the Chronicle, and in it 
“ are quoted eleven inscriptions, eleven other 
chronicles, ten thamaings , besides the Pali chronicles 
and Burmese poetical literature. 55 The whole 
scheme was excellent, the actual procedure honest, 
and the only point in which the compilers failed 
according to modern ideas was in their interpreta- 
tion of the term ‘credible. 5 Nevertheless a book so 
constituted is well worth publication and thorouglily 
critical annotation. 

Mr. Pe Maung Tin’s description of his own 
criticisms of the sources of Burmese History is most 
valuable. He first discusses the Inscriptions, 
as the oldest and most trustworthy material. King 
B6dawp‘aya (1781-1819) made an immense collec- 
tion of them, now put together, mostly uncritically, 
in six large volumes. Ho had true copies made 
of some (s‘ini‘6), revised versions made of others 
{saWo), and a largo class he did not have copied at 
all. Tho Inscriptions date from the 11th century, 
and obviously require careful looking into, which 
no doubt they will get in due course. 

The Chronicles are a comparatively modern body 
of works. The oldest, the Celebrated Chronicle 
of Sarnantapasadika fclilavainsa, more familiarly 
known as Thilawuntha, dates only from the 14th 
century and is not of much use for ‘history. 5 Mr. 
Pe Maung Tin gives an excellent short account of 
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it and of all others that he examined. The Old 
Pagan Chronicle is said to date from the 16th 
century, but does not appear to be the Old Chronicl 
quoted by the Glass Palace compilers. Having 
Kala’s Great Chronicle of the 18th century, however, 
appears to be the foundation on which they really 
worked, their production being seemingly an 
amended and annotated copy of it. Maung Kala 
also compiled an abridgment of his great work, 
which he called the Middle Chronicle , though it 
does not appear to be the Middle Chronicle used 
in the Glass Palace. The New Pagdn Chronicle 
of 1785, a fine and valuable compilation, reproduced 
both the (7reedand the Old with additions, and was 
the first to display critical powers as to its pre- 
decessors, The New Chronicle , by the well-known 
scholar Twinthin Mahasithu, produced about 
tho same time, is the work of one of the 
examiners of inscriptions for King B6dawp c aya’s 
collection. It is a critical work and is as valuable 
as the New Pagdn , although the Glass Palace 
compilers often ignored the information it contains. 
These are the documents dealing with general 
Burmese history, and of them the Old, the Great, 
the New Pagan, and the New, are those that Mr. 
Pe Maung Tin classifies as the Standard Chronicles . 

Turning to those that profess to give local history, 
the Tagaung Chronicle is largely legendary and 
in its later parts incoherent, but it is useful for the 
purposes of comparison. The Rak'ainy (Arakan) 
Chronicle throws many sidelights on general his- 
tory. Similar remarks apply to the Tliarek’ittara, 
Ng’eppyittaung, and the Pagan. The Pali 
Paukkan may be taken as a Pali version of the 
Burmese Great Chronicle. The Vamsadipani is 
a modern exposition by Met‘i Sayadaw, 1916. 
All the Talaing Chronicles deal with local history, 
such as that of Pegu, Tavoy, Zimmfc, and the like. 

Mr. Pe Maung Tin further goes into the egyin , 
which are historical ballads, but from them true 
history can only be extracted by an expert, because 
of their poetical nature. He also goes into the 
tharnaingSy or prose histories of holy places, where 
again very expert knowledge is required for the 
recognition of valuable references to general history. 

1 have thus gone closely into the Introduction 
to this book in order to bring out the fact that the 
historical resources of Burma are great, and only 
require critical examination to be of practical 
use. It is a great pleasure to sec that the Burma 
Research Society is likely to provide it. 

The translators, have found serious difficulty, 
like every one else, in transliterating Burmese 
terms and names, as who will not, where words aie 
written on one system and pronounced on another V 
I have already drawn attention to this dillicultv 
in this Journal and will say no more about it now . 
But it is a burning question. 


As regards the Glass Palace ChromcU itself as 
now presented to us, it is capital reading and is 
in easy and admirable English. On their rendering 
the authors are to be greatly congratulated, and 
also on confining themselves for the present to 
those parts only of the original which purport 
to tell the story of the Burmese Kingdoms of 
Tagaung, Tharek'ittara and Pagan. The tale 
thus begins with the more or less mythical founding 
of Tagaung by Ablnraja. the Sakya, i.c. 9 of the 
i tribe of the Buddha himself, in an unknown age 
I B.C., and takes us as far thence as tho Chinese 
j conquering raid at the end of the 13th century. 

One point that has interested me personally is 
that it contains once more many stories of the 
Tliirty Seven Nats, who were all more or less 
i directly connected with the old Burmese Kings, 
' and I propose in due course to compare the stories I 
I published of them in this Journal in Vol. XXXV 
with those in the Glass Palace Chronicle . 

The whole work wants close annotation, as many 
remarks are made in it of anthropological interest, — 
such as constant references to astrological conditions 
at the time of a king’s death, and the statement of 
the day of the week on which each king was born. 
All of which mean much to Burmans, but are 
unknown to the rest of the w^orld. 

R. C. Temple. 

Journal of Indian History, edited by Dr. 

Shafaat Ahmad Khan, Vol. II, Part I, Serial 

No. 4, November 1922 ; Humphroy Milford, 

Oxford University Press. 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the Editor, lias 
provided students of Indian history wdth four 
interesting papers in the latest number of the 
Journal of Indian History. The first, written by 
Professor Beni Prasad, deals with the accession of 
Shah Jalian and explains in easy and succinct 
style the circumstances and intrigues which obliged 
tho Prince to raise the standard of revolt, despite 
the fact that Jahangir, by appointing him in 1608 
to tho Sarkar of Hissar Firoz and loading him with 
political honours, had already marked him out 
publicly as his chosen successor. The intrigues 
and plotting, which were the natural concomitant 
of Mughal successions to tho throne, were indeed 
so serious and so constant that our ambassador, 
Sir Thomas Roo, prophesied a bloody internecine 
war on the demise of Jahangir, and on that account 
warned the East India Company not to extend 
their business too far into the country. This 
unfortunate immersion in political plotting, tho 
constant exposure of the princes to the evil 
influence of palace factions, must have hail a 
degrading effect upon even the best natures ; and 
it is only on such grounds that one can explain 
why Shah Jalian, who in his youth exhibited 
unusual strength of character, showed great prowess 
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as a soldier, and has immortalized himself by his 
faithful love for Arjumand Banu, should have 
stained his reputation by the infamous murder 
of his brother Khusrau and by ordering the 
assassination of the princes by Asaf Khan. In the 
course of his narrative, the author refers to Malik 
Am bar as the first of the builders of the Maratha 
nation, who enrolled, organised and trained guerilla 
bands of light Maratha horse and fitted them 
against the Mughals.” This dictum serves as a 
wholesome reminder that, great as were the services 
of Sivaji Maharaja in welding the Maratha s into a i 
powerful fighting force, he owed not a little of his i 
success in both civil and military spheres to a 
former age. Professor Surenclranath Sen *has , 
already shown that his administrative arrangements 1 
had their roots deep down in ancient Hindu political 
science, and Professor Beni Prasad's reference to 1 
Malik Ambar supports the view that much of the 
later military success of the Maratlias was due j 
to the training received under the old Musahnan 
dynasties of the Deccan. 

Dr. Tritton provides in this number the second 
portion of a careful account of the Rise of the , 
Imams of Sanaa ” {100(3- 10 30 a.h.), which contains 
facts that are probably new to many students, , 
while Professor H. G. Rawlinson contributes a ; 
brief sketch of the *’ Early Trade be ween England ! 
and the Levant.” The Company of Merchants 
of the Levant, which succeeded in completely 
ousting the Italian cities from the Mediterranean 
trade, has a special interest for students of Indian 
history, as having been the parent of the East India 1 
Company. Mr. Rawlinson remind* us that for a 
time these two companies actually had the same - 
lotter-book, and that tlic Levant Company was ■ 
ultimately wound up as late a3 1823, after a long 
and prosperous careor of 211 years. The story 
of John Fox, mentioned in tho paper, is worth : 
remembrance as an example of British tenacity 
in difficult and dangerous circumstances. 

The longest and in some ways the most important 
paper in this number is Professor »S. Knshnaswami 
Aiyangar’s essay on the ,£ Origin and Early History 
of the Pallavas of Kanchi,” For many years the • 
precise origin and nature of the strange dynasty, ! 
which showed so much hostility to tho Tamil | 
Kingdoms of South India, have been a subject 
of speculation : and it is only now that epigraphy 
and historical research are beginning to throw 
light on tho problem. There is no one better 1 
qualified by knowledge and experience than Professor 1 
S. K. Aiyangar to gather up tho scattered strands 
and weave them into a harmonious and eiedibio 
Mnry, Ff»* opens his paper bv diquovno* the 
“tipp.u <rmiioxim between the PalU\a< and th.- 
northern Paldavas, though li., h .Id? t lt;*l th* two ’ 
names are phi to logically identical, and shows that 
the information to be gleaned from ancient Tamil * 
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LiCi'i.iut dnvciiy militates against the theory of 
a Pallia va origin. Then, on the evidence supplied 
by the most ancient Tamil records, by various 
copperplate and other inscriptions discovered 
from time to time in South India, and by certain 
types of Andhra coins, he proceeds to unfold his 
theory of the origin and rise of the Pallava power 
in the region, known as Tondamandalam, between 
the lower course of the Krishna and the Palar 
river. Incidentally he points out that the people 
of Tondamandalam in early days were styled 
ToJ>4aiyars and that this term was synonymous 
with Pallava ; while in early Tamil literature the 
more important section of the inhabitants of this 
region was known as Tiravar or ‘‘ sea -people,” and 
«>ne of their chiefs, the son of a Chola king by a 
Xaga princess, was the first viceroy or ruler of 
Kanchi. Of this interesting figure we shall have 
more to say in a later paragraph. 

Professor Aiyangar’s conclusions are briefly 
as follows. While the Cholas were still dominant 
in the south and in control of Tondamandalam, 
the Satavahanas under Pulumayi endeavoured to 
conquer this region, the struggle being reflected 
in Tamil literature by reference to hostilities 
between the Tamils on one side and the Ariyar and 
Vcirlukar on the other. After the death of Kari- 
kala, the Andhras (Satavahanas) advanced south 
and occupied the country almost up to the Southern 
Pennar. For some time they placed in charge 
of this country viceroys chosen from among their 
own relatives ; but later, probably in tho reign 
of Yajfia Sri, they appointed a local Pallava chief- 
tain, styled Bappa Deva " in the earliest known 
Prakrit inscription, who did much towards extend- 
ing cultivation and irrigation. Jits son ruled over 
Kinchi, which was the headquarters of the territory. 
This territory had apparently broken up into three 
by the time of Samudragupta, in consequence, 
doubtless, of the irruption of the Ikshvakus from 
the north, and the only Pallava ruler proper at 
the date of the Hari-Scna inscription was Vishnugopa 
of Kanchi, tho rulers of Vengi and Pnlakka being 
scions of the Ikshvaku race. Samudragupta ’s 
defeat of all three rulers scorns to have so far under- 
mined the power of Vishnugopa of Kanchi that 
be was ousted by Virakurchu Pallava, who founded 
the Pallava dynasty of the Sanskrit charters, and 
obtained possession also of the south-western 
viceroyalty of the Chut u family of Satavahanas, 
who wore Na gas, by marrying a Xaga princess. 
Bv force of arms and also by virtu * of this marriage, 
h** united und*'!' his own sway the whole southern 
H-»ck of Sataxaleiini te, ritur*\ . about tin* time 
thH the null-hern U«>*k wi-* h*Miv 4 attacked by 
t he *V' m . tii* Yikuika and the K h.Urapas 
•»» Hi* 'luitii \ nakuroha and his successors 
niau.e-ud ' <• reas„»it Pallava authority as far north 
•it \engi, until in the reigns of Suuhavarman and 
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his son Simhavi&lmu wo find the Pallavas in full 
control of the Cho ; a eountiy. Professor Aiyangur 
ulso deals with the ln^tory of the tenitory of the 
NTiga cousins of the Sutavahana?. lying to the 
west of the recognized Pa l lava territory, which* 
seized In the reign ot Dkiinuavarinan by an enter- 
prising -Brahman named Mayuia Darman, Wa- 
gradually absorbed by the Pallavas in later ge- 
nerations, mini the rU»* oi the Western Chalukyu» 
placed a limit upon theii advance. 

Thus, according to thi-* brici ''ketch of tlieii 
early history, the Pa! lava- proper first appeal 
m the person of * Bappa T>e\a. the local 
chieftain, appointed viuiuy oi TTndaiuandaUun 
tor the Andhras m tim reign • »; Yajea - s i i Dauikami. 


Til** question thru ariM." as to me ou_li>l i>i Bappa 
l leva, who iounded ti\c lu^toiicai Pahava dynast v 
oi the Prakrit chart c In a lectnt is-atc ot till" 
Journal, Mr. M. C. It.mniav ,.^am ha" put iurwa.ru 
the view, based on n-.\iiuu "taicmcut^ m i.ncn-iT 
Tamil literature, that the Fie * a King K l 1 a- a van 
or Ne lumuji Ki, ,1, who mo\ed in- i^nicu \j 
Uraiyur alter tne dc-sua uni oi Kav enpauanuu:, 
had a son by a Naga prime-"*. who was B*-* daughter 
ot Va.aivaiuun tiie N<Ka king 01 Maypalkivain. 
which he identifies with the Jj Una pcnm-mla m 
(Avion. Tins son, u.uium! Toi.da> man i aui- 
uravan, was created u\ his Cao.a hither king of 
Tomkiunandalam about a.i>. lab <>r a In tie latei. 
witii his capital at Kanelu, and was m laci tne 
earliest toundcr 01 the dynasty winen derived Us 
dynastic name 01 Pahava from tiie second hair 
ot the name of the region (Mani-paUavam), wliencv 
I !am -tirayan s Naga mot her oiigui Jiv liuilect. 
Professor Aiyangai appaientiy acn pts tne tradition 
ot llam-tirayaus rule or vi< *tu\uii> . as embodied 
m Tamil hteratute, but point" out that there i- 
no direct evidence to c-*>i>u*Ci 1 him -tirayan wun 
the clearly h.stoneal l'app<i-d< va. vim appt ai" 
in a later generation, lb- "t. 
was succeeded by tin* k^ ,, ‘ 
brother 01 Elam -t ir ay. m ^ 1,1 
and that Choia sovereignly - 
or viceroyalty. -1 he Pallave 
succeeded to the pe" 

V\T'<t of them be mg 
^ uv < ly it IS not nnpO"sd 

been conn* etc d by a 

J lain- tirayan* ni whir 
powerful dynasty wouM hav been prim.ndy 
descent led, partly from the Ui » «i ivv.d Inw^ami 
partly frtun a tribe or dymi"ty of Smliak"e N.igas. 
When we have the realm ot tiadumn and tome 
to recorded fact. Professor Aiyaugar provides 
ns with an excellent anti weil-n a-med resume of 
rally Pal lava history, which illuminates many 
dark places and proves the close connexion exUttiu 
ills topically between tlm iuIci* of Kunthi and the 
important Andhra dynasty. This article alone 


t.*" that Uam-liruyau 
Uam-Ki ii, young* r 
h^r Neo’nmudi-Ki’. , 
1 as* d with his r.il* 
-.1 tin' curly chart >-rs 
i^nni it the territory, tb»* 
thu lined (’li u*i Bappaakva 
. tli,. 1 Bapp.i dc\a luay hav« 
,’t nt uuh tic- ” Pal Java ’ 

1 ,i m tUi- - range and 


snouul buflice to assure a warm welcome to this 
j number of the Journal. 

| S. M. Edwardes. 

I Alla liaead university. Stgdies in History, Vo- 
lume L History or Jahangir, by Beni Prasad, 

M.A.. Assistant Professor of Indian History, with 

a ion-word by Dhafaat Ahmad Khan. Litt.D. 

Humphrey Milford— Oxford Uni verity Press, 

1922. 

Sruuents of the Mughal period of Indian History 
have hitherto hem obliged to rely for their know- 
ledge ot the reign of Jahangir upon ElpliinstoneT 
Hi "Tory of India and the work of Khafi Khan. Pro- 
f ‘"ji 1 Beni Prasad introduces us for th" first time 
t . v at ious contemporary, and therefore important. 

I ei -Jan chronicle- of that Emperor > reign, ami 
f»v « arefully sifting the-v and comparing them with 

* purary Euiupean evidence. Ha j put clironi- 
« 1 . s. and later record", has produced a verv com* 
p* * 1 and withal mii nin-i review of Jahangir's lit,* 
a -id reign. The author state" in his preface that 
Ii. has aimed turnup., out at a simple style ; and 
he ha" certainly a* moved hi- object : for hi" narra- 
tive 1 uii" forwaid smoothly and without effort. 
lb 11 " conveying: The nu> and circumstances 01 
••cci.uign & career mom < 1 early than would have 
h* , u po""d>ie. perhap", in a more oinate or lloricl 
"i \!e of composition. 

In th rt opening chapter the author gives u< & 
t., reful estimate of Jahangir s character. Tiowmg 
how hi." nobler qualities. hi" love ot physical oxer* 

< t"0. Ins undeniable intellectual capacity. were 
marred by a lamentable weakness of will, which 
wo" aggravated by intemperance, the be "Ot ting 
^:n of the Mughal imperial line. It almost 

• mpoSsible that he could have consumed so large 
. (hi-ly allowance ot liquor a" ’’twenty cups of 
u iuMy distilled spirit", fourteen chn’ing: the day- 
;.u e and the remainder at night." \et wv h.ive his 
own ci»nfe""ion to tlu> effect, and al-o hi -5 dcscrip- 
ii..u of i ho ciisa "troii" result of these potations upon 
h»" health. Pufe""or Beni Pra-ad combats the 
1 ulierto popular view that the quairel between 
Akharand Jahangir (them Prince Salim) was founded 
t.n rehaious incompatibility, and that the latter 
piayed the idle of < hampion of Islamic orthodoxy 
against the heretical vu-w> of Akhji and Abud-Fazf. 
He piove." his ( oniention from original record", and 
>huw." that the dispute between Jahangir and hi" 
father was 111 onmn purely .secular and was fought 
(.11 secular ground. At the same time, on a later 
page, he disposes finally of the groundless story 
that Akbar died of poison administt red by Jahan- 
gir. On more than one occasion, as Protestor 
B, Pra>ad admits. Jahangir was driven by gusts of 
passion to acts of barbarous cruelty : but the guilt 
of the parricide cannot he laid to hi" charge. A 
eeneial survey of his life shows him to have been on 
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the whole a kindly, sensible man. with strong family 
affections, affable and open-handed. 

The author likewise exonerates Jahangir front 
the charge of having instigated the murder of Slier 
Afkhun. in order that he might secure for himself | 
the beautiful wife of the latter, Nur Julian. Apart i 
from the improbabilities of the story itself, which j 
the author fully explains, he shows that the accusa- ; 
tion against the Emperor was never heard of till the | 
second half of the seventeenth century, and was 
transformed and embellished by Dow and other 
writers during the eighteenth century. A close ; 
study of contemporary authorities and of well- | 
established facts indicates that Sher Afkhun died 
in 1607, under suspicion of complicity in a seditious 
conspiracy in Bengal, and that Jahangir did not. | 
meet and marry his widow until the early months ^ 
of 1611. The happiness of his married life with 
Nur Jahan and her own very remarkable strength 
of character render it extremely unlikely that their 
union was facilitated by an odious crime. The 
author dwells at some length upon the exceptional 
qualities of the Padishah Begam or First Lady ot 
the Realm, as Nur Jahan was styled on the death 
of Sultan Salima Begam in 1613. and upon her great 
beauty. The contemporary portraits of her, which 
are preserved in the India Office and British Mu- . 
seurn, help one in some degree to reali-e her loveli- . 
ness, and, while amply explaining Jahangir’s lasting 
affection for her, seem to repel the suggestion that ; 
she would willingly have linked her fortunes with , 
her first husband’s murderer. Jaliancir is not the 
first Indian potentate against whom charges of 
murder have been made, which later mquiiy has 
proved to be unfounded. 

Professor Beni Frasad regards the epidemic , 
which swept through Ahmadabad in 1618, during 
Jahangir’s visit, as identical with the so-called j 
‘influenza ’ which caused such appalling mortality 
in India in 1918, and points out that on both occa- 
sions the epidemic followed a peiiod of scarcity 
and a war. Assuming that the disease was the 
same in both instances, its incidence m the «<iso of * 
Europeans and Indians does not appear to have been 
similar. For. according to contemporary aetounls, 
the disease generally proved fatal to Europeans m 
1G18, whereas three centuries later the mortality 
among this class was trivial by comparison with the 
effects of the epidemic on Indians. The identity 
of the two outbreaks appears to me by no means 
definitely proved, though I am quite prepared to 
a crcee with Professor Beni Prasad that the generic ; 
term ‘influenza’ is now often loosely applied to 
obscure visitations, of which medical science has so t 
far failed to discover the precise character and origin . , 
On the other hand, there is little room for doubt * 
that the epidemic in the Doab in 1G I 6—1024 was ; 
identical with the bubonic plague whidi appealed 
in the Mandvi ward of Bombay in 189*3. A pre.-^ely 


similar epidemic, of which the symptoms were de- 
scribed by Khafi Khan, broke out in 1698 among 
Aurangzeb’s forces in Bijapur. The modern theory 
of the responsibility of the rat in the dissemina- 
tion or the disease is curiously foreshadowed 
by the remark of a contemporary writer, Motamad 
Khan, that * when it (the plague) was about to break 
out, a mouse would rush out of its hole, as if mad, 
and striking itself against the door and the walls 
of the house, would expire. If. immediately after 
this signal, the occupants left the house and went 
away to the jungle, their lives were saved ; if other- 
wise. the inhabitants of the w-hoJe village would be 
swept away by the hand of death.’ The author 
of the Iqbaloama may claim credit for having 
indicated three centuries ago two axioms in regard 
to plague which are generally accepted by medical 
science to-day, viz : — the association of the rat (or 
mouse) with the spread of the disease, and the 
vital necessity of evacuating infected areas without 
delay. 

Considerations of space forbid further reference 
to the contents of Professor Beni Prasad’s well 
arranged work. The chapters on Mughal Govern- 
ment, Mew*ar. Shah Jahari’s Rebellion, Maliabafc 
Khan’s coup-de-main* and on Nur Jahan. deserve 
close study, and constitute a valuable addition to 
our knowledge of the period. The obvious care 
taken to sift all available evidence, and the manner 
of presenting his conclusions to the reader render 
Professor Prasad's study of Jahangir a worthy com- 
panion volume to Hr. V, A. Smith’s well-known 
monograph on Akbar. One can only hope that the 
author w ill find leisure to publish a similar volume 
on Shah Jahan. The present book is furnished wi 111 
an exhaustive bibliography and a good index. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

No. 1. vol. of Djawa. The Quarterly Journal 

of the Java Institute (WVltevreden). 

Djawa contains articles on Eastern and Western 
culture, on facial expro^ion in Hindu -Javanese- sculp- 
ture (with i 11 u -t ration-) and an important communi- 
cation on rmi-deal scales and instrument- of We.I • 
<Tn Java, in continuation and completion of the 
previous article on Sudanese mu-de {Dj/n/j, vol. i. 
pp. 23o fT), by J. Kunst and 0. J. A. KanJ. It 
eives particulars of many different kinds of 
orchestras with description^ of the in-: -Laments 
used in thorn, and nuinerniw tables and diagrams 
of musical scales, etc. 

J.M.B. 

Djawa: N<>. 2 (192.‘i), Drieinaandelijksth Tijds- 

chrift uitgi-aeven door liet Java-Instifcuut bij 

G, Kolff and C\>., Weltvrcden. 

Djawa maintains the excellence of this serial 
in illustrations and articles. The hist paper is 
on JaAiiiic-o dancing, of which there are t\ o types, 
the >Wo and the Joy jo. The pose^ a^L-iucd iu 
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the dances are fully described and illustrated. 
The second article is on a festival, called Roe- 
watan , celebrated to avert the ill luck incurred by 
upsetting or breaking certain objects. The next 
is on the deterioration of native applied art, with 
illustrations of specimens of old and new work, 
among them reproductions of two bas reliefs, one 
of Maja’s [Maya’s] dream and the other of the 
birth of Buddha, to show the vessels represented 
in them. The article following is on the puzzling 
character of the Javanese stage called Semar. 
Next comes a paper (to be continued) on maladies 
from the Javanese and from the Dutch standpoint. 
Then follows a short article (illustrated) on the 
old graves of the Sultans in Madeggan (Sampang). 
The next two articles are in answer to that of 
Dr. Nieuwenhuis in Djawci , No. 1 (1923), on East 
and West. Then follows a paper (illustrated) on 
native building, its importance and future. 

J.M.B. 

The Indian Athenaeum. A Journal devoted to 

History, Literature and the Arts. Vol. I, No. 1. 

July 1923. 

This is a new Indian Journal established in 
Calcutta, which seeks to follow in the footsteps 
of its great English namesake.’’ and it holds that 
" it will be found that wo are in good a position 
to cater for the savant in History, Literature and 
Art as our great Brother is.” 

The first two articles are interesting, “ Armenian 
Journalism in India,” by Mesrovd J. Seth and 
“ A Tamil account of St. Thomas and Kandappa 
Raja from the Latin,” re-edited by the Rev. H. 
Hosten, S.J. Father Hosten’s article is, like 
all his work, valuable and illuminating. 

I wish I could say as much for the rest of the 
issue. In an article “ About Job Charnock ” 
there occurs a startling statement : “ There is 
no record, so far, of Charnoek's ancestry.” This 
ignores the efforts of the present writer and others 
in this direction, published in the Indian Anti - 
guary, vol. XL VI (1917), pp. 250 fit ; and in Soles 
and Queries , XII. S.. Ill, Sept. 1917. p. 410 
(Correspondence of Richard Edwards), reprinted 
in Bengal Past and Present , Vol, XVII. Pts. I and 
II, Serial Nos. 33-34, Julv-Dec. 1918. Further, 
an account of Job Charnoek's parentage appeared 
in The Times Literary Supplement , 24 May 1917, 
and the discoveries there noted are supported 
in Mr. William Foster’s latest volume of The En- 
glish Factories in India , p. 294 n. 

There is also in the Journal a "Fragment” 
on Edward Littleton and his two daughters, Jane 
Hugliana and Elizabeth Gangetica ; and of the 
former it is stated that she was sent to England 
in the Society and leaves no record.” This, too, 
is not correct. In the correspondence of Richard 
Edwards, A 7 , cO Q. ; XII, S. IV. August 1918, p. 211. 


it is shown inter alia that she predeceased her 
father and died before 1709, aged about 23. Ail 
this should have been known to a writer m a 
“Journal devoted to History.” 

There is at the end of the issue an ill-natiwfj 
article, to be continued, on British Appreciation 
of Indian Art. 

On the whole I fear that the new venture will 
have at any rate to improve its History before it 
can compete with several other journals in Indi >. 

R. C. Temple. 

Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. II. Inscriptions * r 

S HAVANA Belgola, (Revised Edition), by ?..'o 

Bahadur R. Xarasimhachar, M.A. My- ■ 

Government Central Press, Bangalore, 1923. 

The first edition of "Inscriptions at Sravana £ ! - 
gola” was published by Mr. B. Lewis Rice in 
and the present volume represents the result <■ i 
fifteen years' hard work by Mr. R. Narasimhac-hnr 
to bring his predecessor s valuable record up to da* 
The result is in every way creditable to the auth.i . 
whose own directorate of archaeological research 1 n 
Mysore has now terminated. The preparation A 
the present volume necessitated the comparison .if 
every one of the printed inscriptions with its .1. 

and a very thorough survey both of Sravana Bt 1 l X 
itself and the surrounding villages. Asa rcs.iP X 
these painstaking labours, nearly three LamLc 4 
and fifty hitherto unknown records have J 
brought to light, and many have now been >1 

and recorded, of which no trace is likely to be : V 
in a few years’ time owing to the action oi wind .. I 
weather. The volume contains 500 hisiuptn 
ranging in date from a.t>. 600 to 18S9, an 1 full d*-- 
cript ions of ancient buildings, of which the c.i elute-. - 
ture varies from the eighth to the 'seventeenth 
century of the Christian era. 

Many of the records of pilgrims, which Mr. Na: v 
simhachar here publishes for the first time, indi:vt- 
that Sravana Belgola was a place of groat sane*.'*/ 
and importance in very early times. On tins a:eo ut 
eminent Jain gurus , poets, artists, chiefs, ivn*.. V ‘ 1 
and other high and puissant personages, in comm, -i 
w ith ordinary people, considered it incumbent u i 
them to visit the holy place at least once dm n g th r ’ r 
lifetime and have their names permanently r*'eoid- 1 
there. Many of the inscriptions are epuuuh-, 
somo of which date back to the seventh and eigh*h 
centuries, and record the religious suicide of Jn a 
monks and nuns. SalUkhand was the term apnlh l 
to the vow under which these pious devotees sta: v-: i 
themselves to death, and the author quotes the i :l- 
lowing description of tlio process from the Ral.i- 
karandaka of Samantabhadra " When overtaken 
by calamity, by famine, by old age, or by mcuraVe 
disease, to get rid of the body for dhar>na is called 
SalUklinmi. One should by degrees give up suhd 
food and take liquid food ; then, giving up liqu 4 
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t _ i t 1 _ua lu.dh content him-eli with warm 

v.v ti.r , Mv;n. c< *».■ a* lining even worm water, should 
t -A etit-i: dy, and thu-. with mind mteut on the live 
=.-* -Mt- id-ion-, should by every often Mint the body.” 
R_ -i.v.ia’dy it \. ,i - this method whi* h th*. Mauryan 
. s: o: CjiAndi.iuupta.»di»pted alter in- abdication 
- ; ; fi< in.pjiijl Go one and his journey to Sravana 
b with the Mini nadrabahu. Mr. Xarasiin- 

i - h -,r ut-cu-s-.e- at length the legend of Chandra- 
: t •_ *C > M -imp- >-'*d death by starvation* and 
•j jAl > tl : lord n. '« i iprions which rtf«r to it. 
T wueh f» e\ , k-i v.e •- somewhat conflicting. I 
_r* ij iuiiy v. -r h Mr. K.e a-mthnehar tlmt the legend 
i sA') upon a *olid ba-i- ui fa* t.aud that the emperor's 
j.- .-i-ney i*i * h*- 1 ■'n.ith w.th Badrabehu a nd hi- subs,?- 
< a* d a:u m i'll* m.Mi'ier d- - i die . \ t mpK* explain 

1 - iddj.i ui-c'pp w’u'it' * iiam the pi_.htj.al arena* 

Tr,.. o-te. rlini. n-i uv. < Hr ac i eM-r:r - mid hi-tety 

, ( .i.o- --M-t.*’ >r i . >11)10, t< -vami ar * thotouiih- 

I * ' pl-'ed and •*\p , j »n»M I b\ the author, who de* 
' , iu j tii 1 - i . ii. ii k,. bb* loot mine nt. winch is r>7 
r . in hX-i'it. \ j- m id ililv made m Chamund.i 

\ ; ... i i C.i it_a !:.nii iUinmalle *974-81 

\ I ; V. I'i ’-l ,live lie *1 e.finpl.' e*' 1 «n A T>. Os.h 

1, , - Ml. . ■*». • - i >. i fr , V . Ra-btr-1- 

j 1 . I i«h*.i IV, f - example. d* - * • ib*d as 


extraordinarily expert at a game of ball, played on 
horseback, which Mr. Xarasirnhachar assumes, pro- 
bably coi rectly. to be polo. “ The ball may be biggei 
than a black pepper seed ; the stick may be shorter 
than four fingers' breadth ; the horse may be bigger 
than a mountain : the circuit moy be larger than 
that of the earth ; still Indra Raj i will not be satis- 
fied unless he make - eight or tr n rounds under these 
conditions, though others, when they think of these, 
will not even make an attempt." Another inscrip- 
tion proves that m the eyes of some .Jain a^cetiis 
dirt wa» as much a proof of holiness a « it was a menu 
the saint- and desert-dwellers or the early Christian 
church . On* * M ala« lha ride vo is d*. r i l >ed a s ha vi r g 
‘'never mv?« scratched the body whan itching was 
eau-ed by the dirt which covered the wh :>le of it 
like armour. 5 On the other hand, virtue could 
nardly be belter expressed than in the brief descrip- 
tion of on*' Daravya. who dud about a.d. 900. as 

the elder brother to others' wives.” 

Space does no 1 permit of further quotations fr_u_* 
this important work. The book i- well print* *i, 
contain** many excellent plates and a good index, 
and rellect s credit upon both Rao Bahadur R. Xara- 
oimhacher and the Co\ einment of Mysore, 

S. M. ED\VAur'i>, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A i ; II A XT OF THE 

\ A KATANA QUEEN PR ABHAYATI— GUPTA. 
THE YEAR 19th OF I* 1 \ A VAR AS E X A 
Whve on a dmit vDit it* Poona, Sardar 
A j :<diio Muziinular <-n b«*ludf of the Dh.irata- 
T - /dh.ika M.ih iala. P***ma, handed 

« f .o n.'_ c**j>P“r plat - for decipherin' ut 

. talc' .tr * -t.u.'pj . •*•*. t\»o for Mandda. one 
i my *e«»diiia .'til turn t-> dbi-trate ray artr'le 
i . tho Ep* ifnjh 1 i Irol r / onhi where. On* xamhung 
j.latt.- in* a-' ii mg t '*.r.nl ttiat they contain 
\.-hiebt* ur.«ut «*r tl: * <«uj>tj £»imd. t’/;., 

, df F: .» bh ’• \ at * e" ] *. a. d.pieht* r of ( handra- 
■_ .pi i it t .*0 tin- ( hn i i|H"iii of Sn M.d j i j j a Rud- 

i , ui (Ii, a tiie \h'ik.‘ii ...iai- r rhe nm-t mteiv stimr 
j .n; !**. lI.. 1 - *n* r.a!!- h**i- if the m..th*r of MahV 
, (h Sri 0.*md la: a-* na P:a\ .u a-'*n, u Another 

i poit,uit pent i- thi*. tli'* mi i- d.itod m tin* 

I hi yea* «. i the nieuei j \ ai a^eiia (. 54^1 

-rrx^T ^Rn=TWV Wn HfHTl Eie a* tu.d dan* 

I J t" I ho 1-th Uc'\ ot the biiLht torluinht of 
i/riika, In tli* LiiJ'it oi s I,* * .'.imo queen edited 
h Pi of. IVithak and Mr. K X. l)ikdnt {Ep. I"'!., 
\ !. XV, pp. 4dj, the date ur\**n is th<* 12th day 
. . the bright-half of Kfirtika m the l.Jth year, 
d n_* authum- remark ” Thi- might be iMthtr from 
t aeee.-'-n .a of Rudra^*na 11. or from that of tho 
ymng pmin*. in wh<*-o name the qiu « n mother was 
I'Hiug; the former suppubition ap[*ears to be 
j *i u'0 probable." 


Oil the analogy of thK grant of the same queen, 
it is reasonable to infer that the thirteenth y« oi 
should be that of Divakarasena. But who was this 
Divakarasena ? Was he the .-a mo porst>n Da- 
modarasena or Pr a vara sen a r Dr. Fbt t has edited 
two grout** ot Pra varan na 11, CLammak and 
Si wan i onp]»er-plate inscription-, both oi (his) 1 8th 
year [Coruti> lus^r m 1> Yol. HI. 

page -i 22,7-249). Th**-e grant- wen* made at Pra* 
varasena s command or instt action- 
Th<‘ pi’p-sent record is of lim next year. 

To judge from the wording ot ti giant, o- al-c 
from th** other, one is imhntdta \\ I,, ve tl.a? F‘ra- 
bhavatigupta was inoro proud of h< i pat**rnjl 
lelatmn-, the nnjferhd Gupta.', than of h- r con- 
nection with the Vak.Vaka f,imdy 

The grant is i— u* U fiuin tin* ml .»f the -m-d . i 
Ramagiri. which appear.- to be Han ap k.i m the 
Central IYomho - v l»luiktakA1>hdi:ak-ht 1 1 a m con- 
leiT»*d on the lhahmaus ot the Teituiiya Sakha 
of tltc Para-aia uotra. Tiny are the .i iheh ( tant.s 
of A-v.i,t tlniiiaaara. 

The k« pa \evanda Su.'mn ami the witter 
of the grant Prabhudngha (Pi abhiVimlai). 

1 have given my £neiumnary readings of tho 
text in my a i tide read before the Bharat a Tl ihftsa- 
Sam-odhaka Mandala. The giant will 1 h^ edited 
in full in tli** EjiKjKtjih' a It-tUcct or elsewhere. 
1 am indebt* d to tli*' Secrotaiies of the Mandala 
for kind p**nnission to publish this summary of a 
most valuable record. Y. R. Gltte. 
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CESAR E DI FEDERICI AND GASPARO BALBI. 

By Prof. JARL CIIARPENTIER ; LTSALA.l 

Among the Italians who visited India during the sixteenth century, the greater part were un- 
doub te dly merchants or at least persons interested in commerce . Their greate&t predecessor — 
one might fain say their patron saint — had, of course, been Marco Polo, who vastly surpassed 
all travellers of his nation that followed him. And during the last century of the Middle 
ages, Nicold de’ Conti and Hieronymo cli S. Stefano — a Venetian and a Genoese — visited the 
fabulous regions of the East, bequeathing to their countrymen short relations of their travels. 1 2 
These names are probably the only ones that are now remembered amongst Italians 
visiting India in those remote times. 3 

After the Portuguese had discovered the direct sea-route to India, and Lisbon had thus 
become the European emporium of Oriental trade, the merchants of the Italian sea-ports — 
and above all the Venetians — tried in every way to get rid of their new rivals, in order 
to re-establish their decaying commercial position in the Ear East. Even intrigues and alli- 
ances with the Turks and the Muhammadans of Southern India, who also saw their interests 
endangered by the Portuguese conquerors, did not seem wholly objectionable to the Venetians. 
Nevertheless the Portuguese, through the superior strategy and heroism of some of their 
leaders — we need only remember the d ’Almeidas, d’Alboquerque, Joao de Castro, etc. — 
generally kept the upper hand in the struggle, and on the whole they succeeded in upholding 
their high position in the East, until the time when the exhaustion of their own country reach- 
ed its culmination through the disastrous African expedition of Dom Sebastian (1578) and 
the union with Spain under the sceptre of Philip II (1580). 4 * His enmity with the 
Dutch and English gradually brought the power of Portugal in the Indian Ooean to a 
complete downfall. 

However, with the discovery of the direct sea -route to India, the commercial power of 
Venice in the East w T as, no doubt, once for all broken down, and every endeavour towards 
restoring it had to be looked upon as quite hopeless. It is not to be doubted that among the 
Venetian merchants still continuing to visit the Indian seas many were nothing more than a 
sort of commercial spies, trying if possible to find out the secrets of Portuguese commerce with 
the interior of India and of their relations with the natives, in order afterwards to impart 
what they had learnt to their countrymen. Consequently, the descriptions of their voyages 
became little else than handbooks on the trade-routes and commercial products of the East, 6 
and they generally show only a scanty interest in the conditions of the interior of the 

1 From the Gcografiska Annaler, 1920, H. 2. Svenska Sallskapet for Antropologi och Geografi. 
Stockholm. 

2 Italian texts in Ramusio, Navigatio?ii et viaggi , I (1613), foil. 338 ff,, 345 If. An English translation 
with valuable, although somewhat antiquated introduction in Major, India in the Fifteenth Century , London, 
(Hakluyt Soc.), 1857. 

3 I am sorry to say it has been impossible to me to get hold of A. de Gubematis S*oria dei viaggiatori 
italiani nelle Indie Oriettfali, Livorno, 1875. 

4 When Whiteway, The Rise of Portuguese Power in India, 1497 — 1550, Westminster, 1899, dates 
tho Portuguese downfall in the East from 1550, and says on p. 324 : “ D. Joao de Castro was the last man 
with any protensions to superiority who held office in the early days of the Portuguese connection with 

India, and the names of his successors for many generations, some indolent, some corrupt, some both, and 
all superstitious, are but the milestones that mark the progress along the dismal path of degeneration,” 
it seems to me that he delivers a somewhat too strong judgment. Men like D. Constantin de Bragan^a 
or D. Luiz de Ataide ought to have been spoken of in quite different expressions. 

6 There existed a famous standard of such books in the Pratica della ?nercatura of Pegolotti (c. 1340). 
Cf. Yule Cathay and the way thither , II, 137 ff. 
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countries they visited, though every such traveller has, of course, something of value to tell 
the student of Indian history and religious. From that point of view this literature has as 
yet been far too much overlooked. 

I will now deal shortly with two voyages by Venetian merchants in the later half of the 
sixteenth century, which are certainly typical of this sort of literature. The chief reason 
why I have come to deal with them is the somewhat enigmatic position in which they stand 
to each other, which null be entered upon at the end of tin's paper. Little known as 
they seem to be, there may be some interest in first giving a short survey of their travels. 

Cesare di Federici (or Fedrici)® and GasparoBalbi belonged to the merchant-class of the 
proud Venetian republic. Balbi was a jeweller, while his countryman has not, as far as I 
know, given us any direct intelligence concerning his chief business. In India he traded 
in jewellery, precious stuffs, spices, etc., and thus seems to have possessed some knowledge 
of the secrets of various commercial undertakings. Balbi dedicated his book to the clarissi- 
mo signor Theodoro Balbi nobile Venetiano, and seems to claim descent from the old and illus- 
trious family of the Balbi, but I have not been able to obtain any knowledge whatsoever con- 
cerning the family to which Federici belonged. The years of their birth and death are alike 
unknown, and on the whole nothing more seems to be known of them than the facts connected 
with their respective voyages. Even encyelopoedias and biographical dictionaries, that I 
have been able to consult, do not give anything further : cf., e.g., Biographie universelle , 
XVI, 250 ff., 3.v. Federici, and 111,261 If., s.v. Balbi, or Boccardo, Nuova encidopedia itali- 
ana, III, 117, s.v. Balbi. 7 Tiraboschi, Storia della letteratura italiana, VII : 1, 2l2, only 
mentions il viaggio di Cesare Federici fatto nel 1563, and ibid., p. 216, he enumerates Gasparo 
Balbi among the less known travellers of the sixteenth century. Of other literature quoted 
as dealing with Federici I have not been able to consult Asiatick Miscellany, 1,8 and Asiatic 
Journal and Monthly Register, I, 332 (1823), nor for Balbi the work of Mazzucchelli, Degli 
scrittori d’ Italia and of Ginguene, Histoire litteraire de I’ltalie. 9 

I have, however, been able to read the chapter dealing with them both in Zurla, Dt Marco 
Polo, e degli altri viaggiatori veneziani pin illustri, Venezia 1818, II, 252 — 264, and although it 
contains scarcely more than a summary of the two works, it does not appear to me to be 
wholly without value. 

Federici’s work first appeared at Venice in 1587 as a volume in 12° printed by Andrea 
Musehi. 10 Later on it was reprinted in Ramusio, Navigationi et viaggi, III (ed. of 1606), 
foil. 386r— 398r with the title : Viaggio de M. Cesare di Fedrici nelV India Orientate, et 
oltra V India, per via di Soria. The last lines run thus : Io Don Bartholomeo Dionigi da Fano, 
da un memorials del soprascritto M. Cesare, ha cavato il presente viaggio e fedelmente in questa 
forma disteso ; che letto piii volte dalV istesso Avthore, come vero e fedele, ha voluto commune 
delettatione db utile, al mondo gmblicarlo. I have not the slightest idea who this D. Bartho- 
lomeo Dionigi da Fano was, nor have I had an opportunity of seeing the editio princeps of 
1587. But from Zurla 11 I gather that the subscription was already in the first edition, and 
consequently da Fano must have brought some diary kept by Federici into its present shape 
and edited it. 

6 In England this man is generally spoken of as Caesar Frederick, the form of his name used by Hak- 
luyt and Purclias. 

7 In this Italian work there is no entry at all on Federici. 

* This periodical apparently appeared at Calcutta in two vols. in 1785 — 1780. 

8 As for these works I have not even boen able to get information concerning the volume and page, 
owing to the bad methods of quotation often adopted in the older books. 

10 Cf. Zurla 1. c. II, 252. 

11 II, 252. 
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The work of Balbi appeared in Venice in the year 1590, printed by Camillo Borgomi- 
nieri, with the following title : Viaggio dell’ Indie Orientali, di Gasparo Balbi Gioielliero 
Venetiano. Nel quale si contiene quanto egli in detto viaggio ha veduto per lo spatio di 9. Anni 
consumati in esso dal 1579, fino al 1588. Con la relatione de i datij, pesi, e misure di tutte le 
cittd di tal viaggio, e del governo del Re di Pegu, e delle guerre fatte da lui con altri Re d’A mu) 
ediSion. Con la Tavola delle cose piu notabili (one volume in small 8 ). According to the 
Biogr. univ., Ill, 262, and Boccardo, III, 117, a second edition was issued in 1600, of which 
I have not been able to get any other information. 12 

The works of Federici and Balbi have never, as far as my knowledge goes, been trans- 
lated into any modern language except English. Both of them are found in Hakluyt, The 
Principall Navigations, Voyages, Traffics and Discoveries, and further, the whole of Federici 
and that part of Balbi dealing with Pegu, in Purchas His Pilgrims, II. X, 1702 S., 1722 ff., (ed. 
of 1905 — 07, X, 88 ff., 143 ff.). There is also a Latin translation of Balbi in De Bry, India 
Orientalis, Pars VII (1600), pp. 43— 126 13 , where, according to the method adopted in that 
famous work, some illustrations are added, of which there are none in the original. 14 
The statement of Boccardo 1 ® : Oleario nella sua edizione dei viaggi di Majidelslo da un compen- 
dia del viaggio del Balbi, I do not quite understand, as it does not seem to be borne out by 
facts. 1 * 


The voyage of Cesare di Federici is valuable from more than one point of view — above 
all for a very clear description of the trade-routes and products of the East. But it has also 
some value as a historical source, there being found in some passages notices of contempo- 
raneous events in India and Pegu that do not appear elsewhere, or are here put forward in a 
special way. 1T But as a historical source the work has, as far as I can see, scarcely ever been 
used, 18 but this point cannot be further entered upon here, as being wholly outside 
the scope of this small paper. 

Simple and clear as his style generally is, there is, however, one difficulty that cannot 
easily be mastered: although the author has, by the order of the places visited by him, ap- 
proximately indicated his route, he has hardly ever told us the exact time of his visit to this 
place or that. Consequently it is difficult, and partly impossible, to form a clear opinion of 
what periods of his long travelling time (1563-81) he spent at the different places he found 
occasion to visit. In the following lines only a feeble attempt can be made to throw at least 
some light on the obscurities of his book. . 


IS In Ersch-Gruber, the year of this 2nd edition is given as 1609, which may, after all, be a 

^Taj. Camus, Mimoires sur les collections des voyages des De Bry ct Thewnot, Paris 1802, p. 23 : Zurla 

' ° ? As^the work of De Bry seems to bo extremely rare, 1 give here an index of these ten illustrations ! 
(1) Hook-swinging ; (2) A palanquine ; (3) An audience with the king of Pegu ; (4) Traitors burnt to death 
in Pegu ; (5) A battle between the kings of Pegu and Ava ; (6) Elephants in the corral ; (7) Procession of 
elephants in Pegu ; (8) Festivals in Pegu ; (9) Sapan Daielie and Sapan Donon (festivals) ; (10) Funeral of 
the king of Pegu and of Talapoins. 

HI. c. Ill, 117. „ , 

U On Mandolslo cj. the remarks of Vincent A. Smith, JBAS., 1916, p. 246 ff., and Akbar the Great 

M og ul, Oxford, 1917, p. 475. 

17 Some small remarks of this sort I have given in a review of Vincent Smith’s excellent boo on 
Akbar that appeared in the Qottingische Qelehrte Anzeigen of 1919. 

U In Sinclair and Ferguson, The Travels of Pedro Teneira , London, (Hakluyt Soc.), p. 1*4, 

find a quotation from Federici (and Balbi) concerning the King of Ormuz. 


, - i 
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The general extent of his travels is indicated by the names Venice-Malacca, as he does 
not seem to have penetrated further east, telling us in his own proper words : io non son 
passato piu inanzi di Malacca verso Levante , ma quello ch 9 io ne parlard , $ar& per buona infor- 
matione che ?i’ ho havato da quelli die vi sono static He left Venice in 1563 with the ship 
Gradeniga ( patronigiata di Giacomo Vatica ), and went via Cyprus to Tripoli di Soria from 
which place in six days he arrived at Aleppo. Then he tells us that in Aleppo si fa poi merca- 
tura co ’ mercanti Armeni, e Mori , per andar in lor compagnia in Ormus ; e cosi con essi a 9 Aleppo 
partitomi, giungessimo in due giornate. e mezza al Bir . 20 From Bir the route lay down the 
Euphrates to Feluchia, a journey of some 15 — 18 days according to the author, but on which 
he had to spend 44 days owing to the lack of rain and low water. From Feluchia to Babylon 
it took him a day and a half, and from there he proceeded to Basrah (Basora) — situated, 
according to Federici 21 , fifteen miles from the sea 22 — a journey for which usually eight to 
nine days were needed : however, Federici arrived in Basrah only eighteen claims after having 
left Babylon (perche V acque erano basse). In Basrah he embarked for Ormuz, the distance 
between the two places being, according to the author, 600 miles ; and then the text runs 
thus : parlendosi da Basora si passa duzento miglia di Golfo co 9 1 mare a banda destra , si no che si 
giunge nelV isola di Garichi , 23 di dovefino in Ormus si vd. sempre vedendo terra della Persia a 
man sinistra , et alia destra verso V Arabia si vanno scoprendo infinite i sole . 2 4 

Only for that part of his vc^age falling between Tripoli — Basrah has th^ author told 
us the length of time he spent (altogether 71 days) ; nor do we know at what time of the 
year 1563 he departed from Venice. Consequently we are not able to say if he arrived at 
Ormuz and further onwards during that same year or during the following (1564). However, 
he proceeded from there along the Persian and Indian coasts in order to reach Goa, the 
capital of Portuguese India, and at that time one of the two or three foremost emporia of 
the East. On his way thither he passed the usual stations Diu — Cambaia — Damam— 
Bassain — Tana— Chiaul— Daboul, whence he arrived at Goa— as usual he does not tell us 
at. what time. 25 But he states that in the year 1566 he undertook first a journey from Goa to 
Bezeneger (Vijayanagara) in the Deccan and back again, and afterwards a journey from Goa 
to Malacca (cf. below). Consequently he was in Goa in 1566, and he was there again in 1570, 
when the “ Dialcan ” 2 *laid siege to the town for fourteen months. 27 But it seems clear that 
he cannot, on his outward journey, have stayed the whole time until 1566 in Goa, as he was most 
probably already in 1565 in Negapatam, a fact that will be further dealt with below. Having 
left Goa he visited, one after another, the principal ports of the coast, viz. Onor, Mangalore, 

10 Ramusio, III, fol. 391 v . 20 Ibid. Ill, fol. 386 v . 21 Ibid. Ill, fol. 386 v . 

22 What is called ‘mile ’ hero and in the following pages is not tho English mile. 

23 This is the island of Carrack in the upper part of the Gulf of Persia {cf. Yule-Burnell, Hobson- Jobsoni 
p. 165, where this very passage is quoted). 

24 Ramusio, III, fol. 386 v . 

25 It seems curious that on fol. 387 v ho aligns only 9U0 miles to the di. stance Ounuz— Goa, which is 
absurd, when compared with the 600 miles between Basrah and Ormuz, 

2« This is tho name by which ho designates the Add Klian (Adil Shah) of Bijapur, whom the Portuguese 
writers call Hidalxao, Idalxa. The other Muhammadan rulers, who routed the Hindu Raja of Vijayanagara 
at Talikot (Jan. 23tli, 1565), he calls (fol. 388 r ) Zamalue (:=Nizfim-ul Mulk), Ootamaluc (—Kutb-ul-Mulk) 
and Veridi (=Malik Kir id. Port. MM mu.- V.-ridu). The town of Vijayanngar had in 1567 Ijogun to I** 
depopulated (fol. 38S V ). 

27 According to Burgess, The Chronology of Modern India , Edinburgh, 1913, p. 44, this siege should 
only have lasted from June — Dec. 17th, 1570. It is difficult to get out the true dates from Do C’outo 
Decada, VIII, ch. 33 ff., but I doubt whether Burgess is right here. 
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Barcelore, Cananore.Cranganore, Cochin and Coilan (Quilon), 28 and further on, Cabo Comeri 
(Cape Comorin) and the pearl-fisheries in the Gulf of Manar (Pescaria delle perle, fol. 390 v ). 
After that he went to Ceylon, chiefly in order to see with his own eyes the plantations of 
the cinnamon-trees, of which he gives a vivid description. He apparently had obtained 
good information concerning the political status of that island, as he says : il re legitimo 
di questa isola, -sla in Colombo fatto Ghristiano e privo del Regno, sostentato del Re di Portogallo, 
by which he means the christianized D. Joao Dharmapala (1542 — 81). The usurper Madoni," 
of whom he speaks immediately afterwards, was his grand-uncle Maaya Dunnai (| 1571), 
whose sons Federici calls Barbinas and Ragiu. As a matter of fact, he had three sons ; the 
names of the two elder I have not been able to ascertain from any source, but the youngest 
was Raja Simha I (1581 — 92), 30 apparently the Ragiu of our author. 

From Ceylon Federici went to Negapatam, where he most probably must have been in 
1565, as he speaks of an accident having happened there in that year, which he can only have 
heard of by being present there himself. From Negapatam he went to San Tome (or Maild,- 
pur), the main port for ships bound for Malacca, whither he proceeded through the Sombrero- 
Channel in the Nicobars. In the year 1586 Federici lefts. Tome for Malacca — on the way ho 
seems to have visited the northern part of Sumatra ( Achin). From Malacca he went northwards 
to Tenasserim, Mergui, Tavai and Martaban, where he arrived in 1567. Just at that time the 
king of Pegu had marched away with his whole army to conquer Siam, 3 1 and Federici was forced 
to stay for two and twenty months in Martaban, before he could obtain permission to continue 
his journey. Consequently he could only leave Pegu in August 1569, 32 whence he intended 
to go to Satagan (Chittagong) ; 33 however, a typhoon arose during the voyage, and carried the 
travellers to Sondiva 34 , whence they proceeded to Chittagong. 35 Leaving this place he went 
back to Goa, just at that time (1570) besieged by the Adil Shah of Bijapur (Dialcan) and 
heroically defended by the then viceroy, D. Luiz de Ataide. According to our author, the 
viceroy did not permit any ship to leave Goa during this time. 38 As he was thus obliged to 
stay there for a long time — during which he was seriously ill for four months (fol. 395 v )— he 
suffered great losses, and consequently decided not to return to Venice, but once more to visit 
Pegu. Having decided upon this, he went to Cambria, where he bought great loads of opium, 
that drug having at his departure from Pegu been very expensive there. However, bad luck 
seemed to persecute him ; he was obliged to stay during the winter (apparently during the 

88 Cf. Yulo- Burnell, Hobson- Jobson*. p. 751 St. 

I» The Portuguese call him Machine. 30 Temient, Ceylon* II, 13 ff. 

31 Ramusio, III, fol., 39l v . According to one author the army numbered 1,400,000 men. 

3* According to Burgess, Chronology of Modem India, p. 43, this seems to have been the month in 
which the Siamese capital was sacked. 

33 Yule-Burnell, Hobson- Jobson*, p. 203 ft'. 

34 An island now called Sandwip to the northwest of Ohittagong ; the form ti undiva is found in a 
letter of 1591 in the Archivio Porluguez Oriental, III, 257 (Nova Goa, 1861). 

36 On another voyage, intending to go from Malacca to S. Tome, he was carried away to Orissa, whence 
he went to Chittagong, and stayed there for four months. 

36 The statement is curious as being directly contrary to that of Do Couto, Dreader, VIII, P- : * 14 (1786), 
who says : “and as there wore in the portof Goa ten or twelve ships for Ormuz loaded with merchandise, 
he (the Viceroy) gave them permission to leave, ns well in order not to cause so great losses to the merchants 
as to show the Moore how little he cared for them ” etc. Both Federici and Do Couto were eye-witnesses 
of tho siege, but it is always to bo remembered that the 8th Decada is not the original work, which was sto len 
while in manuscript, but is made up from fragmentary annotations kept by the aruthor (cf. the preface to 
Decada VIII). 
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year 1571 — 72) 37 at Manar ; after that he proceeded to San Tome, and from there to Pegu, 
where opium had in the meantime gone down in price, so that he again suffered great losses. 
In order to repair them he bought lac at Pegu, and went with it to San Tome 38 and thence to 
Ormuz ; from there he returned by Chiaul — Goa — Cochin — San Tome to Pegu, where he mad© 
good progress in selling opium. Finally he returned, and stayed during the winter in Cochin 
(fol. 396 v ), 39 after which he left India, and proceeded to Ormuz. In that town he fell in with 
Messer Francesco Bere tin from Venice and other Italians and accompanied them to Basrah, 
where he had to wait 40 days for boats ; after that he proceeded to Babylon, where he stayed 
for four months. Thence his caravan arrived in 40 days at Aleppo (of which 36 were spent 
in the desert). Leaving Aleppo he went to Tripolis and Zaffo (Jaffa), and thence to Jeru- 
salem, where he remained for 40 days to visit the holy places. Having returned to Tripolis, 
he embarked in the ship Ragazzona , and arrived safely at Venice on November 5th, 1581. 40 

Gasparo Balbi, on the contrary, has in his book everywhere referred to the day and year 
when he arrived at or left different places, and it is thus quite easy to follow him closely during 
the whole of his journey. 

He left Venice in 1579 — he has not given the date — and went (probably by the same 
route as Federici) to Aleppo, where he arrived on the 13th of December. On the 15th, in the 
evening, he came to Albir (Bir), where he remained until the 5th January, 1580, when he 
continued the voyage, and on the 25th of that month he finally reached Babylon. 4 * On March 
13th he left that town after a stay of more than six weeks, which he himself curiously enough 
speaks of as some days ” {dopo esservi stati alcuni giorni), and on the 2lst he arrived at Bas- 
rah (Balsam d Basora , fol. 32 r ). 42 After having spent about a month at that place, he and his 
companions set sail for Ormuz on April 22nd, 1580, in the morning ; having experienced 
different adventures, they arrived on May 10th at the port of Ormuz in the morning. There 
Balbi stayed until September 29th, when he embarked in a ship belonging to the Portuguese 
governor, D. Gonsalvo di Mienxa (fol. 47 r ), 43 in order to proceed to Goa. On October 24th 
(fol. 58 v ) they cast anchor in the port of Diu, where they heard very important news : 
the Cardinal D. Henrique II, King of Portugal, had died without heirs, 44 and further il gran 
R& di Magor poco prima dopd haversi fatto dispular la fede di Christo N , Signor da alcuni padri 
Reverendi di San Paolo si volse batezzare insieme con le moglie,e due suoi figliuoli , etc. This 
refers to Akbar’s invitation to the Jesuits in Goa and the mission of Fathers R. Acquaviva 
(f 1583) and A. Monserrate (f 1600), thence to Fathpflr-Sikri (November 1579). 46 

37 Generally these older authors by ‘winter’ understand the rain-period, but this is scarcely the case 
here. 

As he says himself (fol. 395lt) that ships went only in March from Pegu to S. Tom6, he can scarcely 
have returned there before March 1573. 

As he came back to Venice in November 1581, this must have been in the year 1579-80. 

40 If we put together the sums given by himself (Basrah 40 days, Basrah— Babylon 40 days, Babyloh 
120 days, Babylon— Aleppo 40 days, and his stay at Jerusalem 40 days), we get 290 days, or 9 months 20 
days. The journeys Aleppo — Tripolis— Jaffa— Jerusalem and Jerusalem — Tripolis — Venice may have taken 
at least some 50 days. Thus his journey Ormuz— Venice should have lasted some 11 months, and he may 
have left Ormuz about December 1st, 1580. But this is, of course, mere guess work. 

H Fol. 22 v ; on fol. 23 v ho says that he had spent 49 days between Albir and Babylon, which must 
be a misprint. Federici used 45 — 46 days for that journey. 

43 According to Federici exactly 8 — 9 days were used for the ruuto Babylon— Basrah. 

43 I have not Ijeen able to trace any porson with that name in the Decadas of Do Couto ; the index 
of the edition of 1788 is, however, very incomplete. 

44 He died on January 31st, 1380. 

4* Gf. Vincent A, Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul , Oxford 1917, p. 168 ff. 
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From Diu Balbi sailed on October 30th, and on November 2nd they passed “Bombain,” 
where he notes the existence of the cave-temple detlo Alefante — he was not the only author 
of his time, who held it for a construction raised by Alexander the Great (fol. 63 r ). 4i On 
November 4th he arrived at Chiaul (fol. 65 r ), where he remained only for a day. His 
arrival at Goa took place on November 10th, 1580, after a journey that was not quite without 
danger because of the Malabar pirates. 

In the capital of Portuguese India Balbi lived for nearly a year and a half. It was only 
on April 11th, 1582, that he proceeded southwards with the ship$. Baslian , (Captain Alfonso 
de Morais), and arrived at Cochin on April 18th, after having passed Cananore and Calicut. 
There he stayed on until April 25th, went on the next day to Silon (Quilon), where he remain* 
ed for twenty-four hours, and doubled Cape Comorin on April 28th. Then the ship took the 
circuit round Ceylon, where our author seems scarcely to have landed; 4T on May 2nd 
he passed Point de Galle, and on May 8th he came, after having sailed round the island, to a 
small island called La Vacca, apparently the Ilha das Vacas of the Portuguese. 48 On 
May 9th the voyagers arrived at Negapatam, 49 and on the 29th they continued to San Tom6 
(Mail&pur), which they reached on the following day (May 30th, 1582). 

Here Balbi reports an episode that does not give a favourable opinion of his truthfulness. 
For speaking of the church of the Jesuit Fathers in that town (fol. 85 v ), he continues : in 
fabricar la quale non si trovando travi tanti , che bastassero (fol. 86 1 ), miracolosamente gli fu bat - 
into un grosso legno dalla jortuna del mare , che pareva fosse stato fatto & posia , et a misura per 
delta chiesa. Et io mi trovai presente , quando detto legno arrivo , porche una mattina andando 
dMessa alia Chiesa della Madre di Dio , viddi molta genie , che correva alia marina , et accostan - 
domiper saper che cosa fosse , viddi questo legno spi?ito dal mare al lito . Era allhora la Chiesa di S. 
Oiovan Battista finita di restaurarsi , ma perche non havevano travi dafargli il colmo , V havevano 
coperta di paglia. Onde fu havuto per miracolo di Dio , che ivi fosse stato spinio dalV onde del 
mare un legno cosi grosso , il quale capito d punta alV incontro del choro della Chiesa. Quando quei 
Reverendi Padri della compagniadi Oiesu , di quali quelle Chiesa e Monasterio , viddero il legno , 
n ’ hebbero grandissima allegrezza, e 9 l Padre Luigi Ferrera Bettor del luogo , insieme con quegli 
altri Padri , e con tutto il popolo , vi concorsero , efupresa la misura del detto legno , la lunghezza 
del quale fu trovatoche bastava ad int raver sar la Chiesa, onde tutticon lieto applauso confessando 
cW era stato miracolosamente da Dio , lo fecero segare per Hugo ene fecero tanti travi , (fol. 35 v ) e 
tanto grossi , che bastarono per armar tutto quel colmo da un capo all ’ altro . Mosse tanto questa 
cosa alcuni di quei gentili, che aggiuntevi le persuasioni di quei Reverendi Padri , correvano & 
gara V uno dellaltro & battezarsi , etc. 

What we read here appears to me somewhat suspicious, for the reason that it is really 
only another version of the miracle of the St. Thomas Legend of the South-Indian Christians 
— a legend that had already at that time been dealt with by many famous Portuguese authors, 
e.g. y Correa, de Barros, Canutes, 60 Do Couto, etc. But it must be added that the Jesuits in 


40 Cf. especially Do Couto, Decada VII, 3, 11 and Yule- Burnell, Hobson- Jobsonfi p. 341 ft. 

47 That he was quite ignorant of the then condition of Ceylon he shows by speaking (fol. 78 v ) of the 
Christian king at Colombo, D. Joao Dharmapala, who had died already in 1581. 

48 It is the present island Delft in the Palk Strait, WSW of Jaffnapatam, cf. Tennent, Ceylon C, II, 550. 

49 The description of a holy place called “ Sette Payodi del Chini ” that is found inserted here is very 
confused. Balbi claims to have seen it before arriving at Negapatam, and apparently it cannot be 
Rameswaram, which he certainly did not see. But the so -called Chinese Pagoda is situated NW of Nega- 
patam (Yule, Marco Polo, II, 272 ft.), and the Seven Pagodas again are at a distance of 30 — 40 miles south 
of Madras (Yule-Bumell, Hobson- Jobson,* p. 814). This place is mentioned on fol. 85 1 {Sttte Pagodi ). 

60 Os Lusiadas, X, 110 — 112. 
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the Annuce Litterce of the years 1582 — 84 do not mention one single word of this miracle, 
which they would certainly not have neglected to speak of, had it really happened. Tome 
it seems evident that Balbi has made up the whole story from the muster of the miracle of 
St. Thomas. 61 

At San Tome Balhi remained for more than a year, leaving the place only on Septem- 
ber 13th, 1583, 62 in a ship bound for Martaban. On September 23rd the ship entered the so- 
called “ Maccareo ” 63 in the Gulf of Pegu (Martaban), where the voyagers visited different 
localities and stayed between October 5th and 26th in Cosmi. 64 Afterwards they also visited 
the then famous town of Sirian (Syriam), somewhat to the East of Rangoon, and finally they 
arrived at a place called Meccao, whence they made the journey overland to Pegu, probably 
arriving there on November 8th, 1583 (fob I00 r ). In Pegu Balbi had an audience with the 
Kong, which he depicts vividly, giving also a some what extensive description of the ruler himself, 
his town and his kingdom (he was just then at the highest development of his power) and 
successes in war (chiefly against the Siamese), and of the capture of his elephants, the festi- 
vals, processions, etc. (foil. I00 r — 128 V ). These passages may be looked upon as those claim- 
ing the chief interest in the whole w r ork of Balbi, and we have already seen that the greater 
part of the illustrations in De Bry are to be referred to the description of Pegu. 66 

After a stay of more than two years Balbi left Pegu on January 5th, 1586, and proceeded 
to Martaban (fol. 128 V ), where he arrived on the 12th of that month. About amonthafter- 
wards, on February lOth, he embarked, and went by the Andamans and Nicobars to Ceylon, 
where on March 2nd he passed Point de Galle. On the 4th he passed Cape Comorin, and seems 
to have reached Cochin on March 7th early in the morning (fol. I35 r ). There he had to wait 
for about seven months for a ship to take him further to Ormuz. Finally he left Cochin on 
October 8th, 1586. On October 14th the ship cast anchor at Chiaul, where the passengers 
remained for nineteen days, after which they proceeded further to Ormuz, Balbi arriving 
there on December 25th, 1586, and remaining until July 11th, 1587. 

On the same day he continued his journey to Basrah, which lasted twenty-two days 
(fol. I42 r ) ; consequently he seems to have reached that town on August 2nd, and to have 
stayed there for about two months and a half. This I conclude from his remark (fol. I43 r ) 
that he arrived at Babylon on November 23rd, 1587, after a journey of thirty-eight days 
from Basrah — he ought thus to have left that place on October 16th. This seems to be the 
last date given by Balbi. He does not tell us how long time he remained at Babylon, nor at 
what time he came back to Venice — we only know that it was in 1588, and it may well have 
been during the spring. 61 He had then been absent from his native country for about nine years. 

Balbi and Federiei in many points differ from each other, although they have generally 
described the same topics. Both of them have left quite a good description of their voyages ; 
that of Federiei even belonging to the be* tter samples of that literature during the 16th century. 

61 Soma time after having written this down I found that Yule, Cathay and the way thither 2, III, 
252n., when treating the St. Thomas Legend, gives a short reference to this passage in Balbi without any 
comments upon it. 

63 Fol. 91r. 

63 Cj. Yule*Bumell, Hobson- Jobson,% p. 527 ff. 

64 According to Forchhammer this Cosmi is the old Kusumanagara (nowadays Bassein) in the western 
part of the Irawaddy Delta (Yule -Burnell 1. cf. p. 259 ff.). Cf. also ante, Vol. XXII, pp. 18, 252 ff. 

66 Cf. above p. 51, n. 14. 

66 According to Federiei forty days were needed for the way between Babylon and Aleppo and six 
days between Aleppo and Tripolis. How long it took to voyage from that place to Venice (by Cyprus) 
1 do not exactly know. 
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He has told things in a very simple way, depicting the places he visited with their products 
and very seldom giving a more personal touch to his description. Balbi, on the contrary, 
has chiefly given us a diary of his voyage, with most careful annotations concerning the dates, 
so that we are able to follow him from place to place during his long journey. Into the frame of 
this diary he has put longer descriptions of manners and customs prevalent among the various 
peoples he visited ; his chief interest, however, seems to have been a commercial one. To the 
description of every important place visited by him he has added careful notes concerning 
the coins, measures and weights used there, and he winds up his diary with a summary of the 
monsoons and trade-routes in the seas surrounding the Indian peninsulas (chapter 4G : Segui- 
tano i tempi , ne \ quali le navi si partono per i viaggi si per ilNort , come per il Sul 67 per diverse 
parti delle Indie, le quali stazioni da loro sono detti Man$onni h %). He adds a table of the different 
coins used in India and their value in relation to each other (chapter 47 : Seguita la tariffa 
delle monete di tutta V India , ridotta da una sorte di monela ad uyi’ aliro). Balbi consequently 
has tried to make his description a sort of commercial handbook, and also something on the 
same lines as Pegolotti’s Pratica. We can scarcely doubt that his work seemed useful to his 
countrymen, and was perhaps at that time frequently read. 

But the works of Federici and Balbi stand in a queer relation to each other, which has not, 
as far as I know, been observed or dealt with by former writers. 69 The ideas and regulations 
concerning copyright are more developed in our day than they were at the time when 
our authors published their books, but it still seems to me somewhat marvellous that a man, 
who has himself made a journey and is writing down the chief events of it, should make use 
of a predecessor in a rather foolish way, writing out whole passages of his work and putting 
them into his own composition. However, this is undoubtedly the case here, and there can 
/ be no serious question as to whom we must denounce guilty of literary theft. For when 

Balbi in 1588 returned to Venice, the work of Federici had already been available for something 
like a year, and may have belonged to the books that were at that moment rather frequently 
read in the City of the Lagoons. As the book of Balbi did only appear in 1590, there is 
scarcely a doubt that he has in a most shameless way — at least according to our ideas — 
plundered his predecessor. 60 I hereby let the proofs of my accusation follow without further 
comments : 

Cesare di Federici. Gasparo Balbi. 

386 A : II Bir e una piceiola cittade, ma 12 f . Albir, la quale e pieeiole citta, nia 

molto abbondante di vettovaglia. . {B) gli abbondante di vettovaglia* . . . (12 T ) gli 
Arabi, che son iadri formichcri, non aittazza- Arabi i quali non aniazzano, mil robhano, e 
no, ma robbano, e fuggono, c contra questi fuggono, contra di quali sono molto buoni gli 
sono molto buoni gli archibugi, temendone arehibugi temendone essi grande mente. 
essi grandemente. 

* (l pass over some small coincidences on 

fol. 386' — T and foil. 1S V — 19' that are pro- 
bably accidental.) 

57 These names, as well as those on his wiiul-rose (fol. 144 r ), are Portuguese. 

58 Oil the history and different forms of this word cf. Yule-Burnell, Hobson- Jobson*, p. 577 ff. The 
form coming nearest to the one used here is Mansone in Carletti, Eajionamenti t II, 20G (Firenze 1701). 

59 Some words in Zurla, l. c ., II, 259, scarcely induce us to believe that even he observed the facts to 
i)e dealt with below. 

60 Whether Federici was at that time still alive we do not know. Perhaps he was not, as Da lano 

published his book. 

t 
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316 0: La Feluchia , . . e una villa, di 
dove si va in Babilonia in una giornata e 
mezza. 

3S6 0 : alcune zattare fatte d’ utri gon- 
ftati, e ligati insieme, sopra i quali distendono 
delta tavole c -sopra esse caricano la roba 
etc. 

386 0 : Et e Babilonia una citta non 
)iiolto grande, ma ben popolata) e di gran 
negotio di forestieri, per esser un gran passo 
])er la Persia, per la Turckia, e per V Arabia. 

386 0 : Giace questa citta nel regno di 
Persia, ma da un tempo in qua e signoreg- 
giata dal Turco ; ha dalla banda, che guarcia 
verso l 5 Arabia oltra il flume, all’ incontro 
della citti, un borgo con un bel bazarro, c 
as^ai fonteghi, ove alloggiano la maggior 
parte di mercanti forestieri, che vi arrivano. 

386 G : ma quando il flume per ie pioggie 
s’ ingrossa troppo, fa bisogno aprire questo 
ponte in mezzo, una parte del quale s’ accosta 
alle mura della citti, e l 5 altra s ! appoggia 
alio rive del Borgo, et in questo tempo si 
passa il flume con barche, con grandissimo 
pcricolo, percioche essendo le barche jhcciole 
. . . spesso si ribaltano, 6 sono della corren- 
thia del Hume inghiottite, e vi s’ annegano 
molte persone etc. 

386 C : La Torre di Nembrot, e posta 
di qua dal fiumo verso l 5 Arabia in una gran 
pianura, lontana della citta intorno a sette, 
overo otto miglia qual e da tutte le banda 
ruinata e con le sue mine s’ ha fatto intorno 
quasi una montagna . . . pur ve n’e ancora 
un gran pezzo in piedi, circondato, e quasi 
coperto affatto da quelle ruine. 

386 D : Questa Torre e fabricata di quad- 
relli cotti al Sole . . di stuore fatte di 
canne, tanto forti ancora etc. . . . puo 
circondare . . . intorno ad un miglio 
Fa questa Torre efietto contrario a tutte Y 
alt-re cose. . . e quanto piu 1 J huomo di gli 
avvicina, piu grandi si dimostrano, ma 
questa da lontano pare un.t gran cosa . 
io stimo. che sia cagione di questo, Y esser 


Gasparo Balbi. 

21 0 : La Felugia e una villa lontana da 
Babilonia una giornata, e mezza. 

21 v J : alcune barche, come zattare sopra 
dieci, o dodiei udri gonfiati di vento ligati 
iusieme, c sopra quelli mettendo alcune 
tavole, porta.no gran quantita di robba. 

25 r : Babilonia ... a citta assai popolata . 
so ben non o molto grande, e vi si fanno 
molti negotii di mercantia da forestieri, p f r 
esservi gran passo per Y Arabia, per la Tur- 
ckia, e per la Persia etc. 

25 v : E porta questa citta nel Regno 
della Persia : ma da un tempo in qua e domi- 
nata dal Turco. Ha dalla banda. che 
guarda verso Y Arabia oltro il flume all’ in- 
contro della citta un castello, o borgo, dot to 
Rachichc con assai ease, e ionteghi, e altri 
magazeni, ove alloggiano la maggior parte dei 
mercanti forestieri che vi arrrivano. 

2o v : quandi Y acque e grande di detto 
flume per le molte piogge, all 5 kora fa bisogno 
aprire questo pente in mezzo, parte del quale 
cosi apecto, si accoste alle mura della citta, 
e T altre si appoggia alle rive del borgo, et c 
forza passar con barche con grandissimo 
pericolo, porche eosendo le barche picciole, 
spesse volte sono voltate sossopra, et inglii- 
ottite dal corso dell’ acqua con morto di 
molte peisonc. 

26 r : La Torre di Nembrot e lontana da 
Babilonia piu di otto miglia, et e di qua dal 
flume Tigris. . . posta in una gran pianura 
verso Y Arabia, et e tutte rouinata, e con io 
sue rouine si ha fatto intorno quasi una 
montagna. Pur ve n’ e ancora un gran 
pezzo in piedi, che quasi e coperto da quelle 
mine. 

26 f : Fu fabricata gia con pietra cotta 
al sole, e con stoic di canua auchora esse 
fortissimo. . . Circonda di giro intorno circa 
un miglio, fa efietto contrario da quello, 
che fanno gli altri edifici, che <iu« gli quanto 
pih se gli avvicina, pih grandi si dimostrano, 
e questa di lontaim par gran cosa . . . ch' e 
questo, porche d’ intorno non hit aleuna 
cosa grande, ne ulta, cocci to [20 LJ le pietre 
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porto essa Torre in mezzo ad una larga pia- 
nura, e non havere intorno cosa alcuna rile- 
vata fuor che le ruine etc. 

386 E : Basora e citta dell* Arabia, e 
la signoreggiavano anticamente gli Arabi 
Zizaeri, ma hora dal Tnrco e dominata, il 
quale vi tiene con gran spesa un grosso 
presidio. Possedono questi Arabi Zizaeri un 
gran paese, ne possono essere dal Turco 
sottoposti, percioche sono in esso diversi 
canaii, che vengono dal mare, crescendo, 
e calando di maniera, che par tutto diviso 
in isolette ; e perd no vi si pud condurre 
essercito, ne per acqua, ne per terra, e sono 
i suoi habitatori gente molto bellico>sa. 

386 E : Basora e distante dal mare intor- 
no a quindeci miglia, et e cittk di gran negocio 
di speciarie, e di droghe, che vengono d’ 
Ormus, e vi 6 gran quantita di frumento, di 
risi, di legurai, e di dattili, che nascono nel 
territorio. 

386 F : Ormus e un’ isola, che circonda 
intorno k venticinque, 6 trenta miglia, et 
e la pih secco isola, che al mondo si trovi, 
percioche in essa non si trova altro, che 
sal, et acqua, e legne et altre cosa all’ human 
vitto necessarie, vi si conducono di Persia, 
indi dodeci miglia distante, e da ll 5 altre 
isola circonvicine, in tanta abbondantia, e 
quantity, che la citta n 9 e copiosamente 
fomita. 

386 F : Ha una fortezza bellissima, vicina 
al mare, nolla quale risiedc un capitano del 
Re di Portogallo. . . Nolla citta poi habitano 
i suoi cittadini. . . Si fanno in questa 
grossissime d J ogni sorte di spetiaric di 
drdgarie, sote, panni di seta, broccati, e di 
diverse altre mercanti . . . e tra Y altre 
gian trafico e quelle d< 1 ’ cavalli. che di qui 
si portano in India. 

386 F : Morto il Re, il capitano n’ elegge 
un’ altro di sangue Reale, o si fa questa 
elettione nella fortezza con assai cmemonie, 
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della sua rouina, e porche e posta in un 
grandissimo piano. 

32 r : Bakara altrimente detta Basora e 
una citt& posta nelF Arabia, la quale al pre- 
sentc e signoreggiata dal Turco, ma prima da 
gli Arabi detti Zizaeri, i quasi nondime no 
possedono un gran paese, n b possono -essor 
dominati dal Turco, porche il paese loro 
patisce i flussi, e riflussi del mare in modo, 
che hora una campagna resta attorniata 
dalP acqua in Isola, e hora coperta, e spesse 
volte senza. Per il che non vi si puo condar 
essercito ne per mare, nd per terra. I loro 
habitatori sono genti molto bellicose, e perd 
fa mestiero al Turco tener un grosso presidio 
in Balsara con infinita sua spesa. 

32 v : Questa cittA e lontana dal mare da 
15. miglia, et e cittk di gran negocio di 
spetiarie, di droghe, et altri merci, che ven- 
gono di Ormus, e abondante di dattoli, risi, 
e grano, che nascono nel territorio suo. 

47 r : Ormus e una citta non molto grande : 
ma popolata posta in un’ Isola di trente miglia 
di grande zza : mi e la pih sterile di quant e 
mai io n’ habbia viste : percio che in essa 
non si trova altro, che sale, e le legne, e 
le altre cosc al vitto necessarie vi vengono 
porta te dalla costa di Persia, ch* e distante 
da questa citta da 6. miglia ; e vi se ne condu- 
cono in tanta quantita, che la citta ne reste 
copiosamente fornita. 

47 r : Ha vicino al mare una fortezza 
bellissima, ne 11a quale risieda un cap. del Re 
di Portogallo. . . Nclla Citta poi habitano 
i cittadini di essa. . . Si fanno in questa 
grossissime di ogni sorte [47 ] di spetiarie, 
di droghe, sete, panni di seta, broccati . . . 
et altre sorte da mercantie. . . e fra le altre 
gran traffico e quello de cavalli, che di qui 
si portano in India. 

47 : Morto il Re, neviene eletto un’ altro 
di sangue reale dal cap. della 61 fortezza con 
assai cerimonie, et eletto, che egli e 62 giura 


Perhaps to he read nellu ? 

6 3 The text of Federici shows that the punctuation is incorrect here. 
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et eletto che egli e, giura fedelt& al Re di 
Portogallo, et all 5 hora il eapitano li da il 
scetro Regale in nome del Re di Portogallo 
suo Signore, et indi con gran pompa e festa 
P accompagnano al palazzo Reale posto 
rndla cittade. Tiene detto Re honesta 
corte, et ha sofficiente entrata senza fastidio 
alcuno, percioche il eapitano li difenda, e 
mantiene le sue ragioni ; e quando cavalcano 
insieme l 5 honora come Re, ne pud detto Re 
cavalcare con la sua corte, se prima non lo 
fa sapere al eapitano. 

387 A : Diu, posta in una picciola isola 
del Regno di Cambaia, ove e la miglior 
fortezza, che sia in tutta India, et e picciola 
citta, ma di gran facende, perche vi si caricano 
assai nave grosse di diverse robbe. e per lo 
stretto della Mecca, e per V isola d’ 
Ormus etc. 

387 E : Chiaul etc. 

387 F : Il Re Zamalucco* 3 etc. 

388 A : Goa e la principal citta. c’ habbian 
i Portoghesi in India, nella quale statia il 
Vice Re con la corta regia, ct e in una isola 
che puo circondarc da venticinque in trenta 
iniglia : e eitt& con suoi borghi honestamente 
grande, e per citta dell 5 Indie assai cornpe- 
tentemente bella ; ma pi&bella e l 5 isola, 
come quella, che e piena di giardini, e di 
boschi de’ Palmari detti di sopra ; su per la 
quale sono alcune villette. . . E situata Goa 
ne* paesi del Dialcan Re Moro etc, 

389 D : Onor etc. 

389 D ; Cananor etc. 

387 E — F : Description of the cocoa-nut 
trees. 

389 E : Tiene Cochin il primo luogo etc. 

389 F — 390 A : Description of the Nairs 
and their customs. 


Gasparo Balbi, 

fedclta al Re di Portogallo ; et all 5 hora il 
Capitano gli da lo scettro reale in nome del 
Re di Portogallo suo Signore ; et indi con 
gran pompa, e festa l 5 aecompagnaal palazzo 
reale posto nella ei ttk. Tien detto Re 
honesta corte, et ha sofficiente entrata senza 
fastidio alcuno, perche dal cap. gli vengono 
difese, e mantenute le sue ragioni, e giuris- 
ditioni, c quando il cap. cavalca in sieme 
con il Re, Y honora come Re ; rna non puo 
detto Re cavalcore con la sua corte; se prima 
non lo fa intender al capitano. 

59 v : Diu e una citta non molto grande 
mk di gran facende ; perche vi si caricano 
assai navi grosse di diverse merci, e droghe 
per lo stretto della Mecca, per l 5 Isola di 
Ormfts, e posta in una picciola Isola del regno 
di Cambaia .... Ha la miglior fortezza 
che Portoghesi possedono in quei paesi etc. 

64 : Chiaul etc. 

64» : Re Zamalucco Moro etc. 

67 T : Goa e una citta con i suoi borghi 
honestamente grande per citta delle Indio, 
et e assai bella : e porta ... in un 5 Isola di 
circuito di trenta miglia in circa tutta piena 
di giardini, e di boschi di noci d’ India,, con 
alcuni villaggi piccioli ancora. In somma 
e la principal citt&, che habbino i Portoghesi 
nell 5 Indie, per haverci la risidenza un Vice 
Re del Re di Portogallo con bella corte. £ 
situata Goa no i paesi di Dialcan Re Moro 
etc.* 4 

cp. 73 r : Onor etc. 

cp. 73 v : Cannor (!) etc. 

cp. 73 v : alcuni alberi detti palmeri etc. 

cp. 75 r : Cocchi e dopo Goa la prima citta 
etc. 

cp. 75 v : The Nairs etc. 


63 As is seen from De Barros, Decada, II, 2, 7, and other writers this is the ruler called by the Portu- 
guese Nizamaluco [also Izam Maluco (Correa), Nizamoxa (Garcia da Orta) etc.], i.e. the Nizam-ul Mulk, 
the Muhammadan king of Ahmadnagar (since 1490). 

s* Balbi afterwards speaks of the siege of Goa by the “ Dialcan,” his troops counting some 200,000 
men, and the siege lasting for fourteen months. We know of this siege already from Federici. 
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390 B — D : Feclorici here speaks of the 
Pescaria delh perlc in the Gulf of Manar. 


390 E : Description of cinnamon-trees.ep. 
and how the cinnamon is prepared. 

390 F : un monasterio di S. Francesco di 
gran divotione (at Negapatam). 

391 A — C : Description of S. Tome (Mvli&- 
pur). 


49' —51 f : Balbi speak 5 ? of in che modo 
pigliano le pc* 7e. et in die luogo ; but this 
r.'allv deals with the pearl-fisheries in the 
Persian Gulf (Bahrein ete.) However, on 
foil. 40 v — 50 r hr has put in notes concerninfr 
the Manar fisheries which are mostly taken 
directly from Federici. 

cp, 78* : Cinnamon -trees of Ceylon (many 
small coincidences). 

52' : un monasterio di S. Francisco di 
gran divotione. 

cp. 87* : description of S. Tome (some 
small coincidences). 

In the description of Pegu there arc on 
foil. 9l v , 97 v , I00 r ‘ v , I02 r . 116 v and 117 V 
^ome small coincidences with Federici 
foil. 391 v — 394 r that need not to be 
repeated here. 


From this short survey, which is not wholly exhaustive, one can very well sec how Balbi 
has in many passages of his work borrowed whole sets of words from his predecessor. Some- 
times when copying a passage from Federici, he has slightly ‘altered it, e.g., on fol. G7 r (des- 
cription of Goa) in comparison with Federici fob 388A. But this is a well-known method 
amongst plagiarists. However, it seems renmkable that the coincidences are almost exclu- 
sively found in the former part of Balbi s book, while in the latter part— chiefly dealing 
with Pegu— they become ever more rare. It is scarcely to be imagined that Balbi during 
the continuation of his work suffered from a somewhat bad conscience by reason of his 
robberies. It seems more probable that either he may have possessed better notes concerning 
his 1 stay at Pegu than concerning his voyages in India, or he may have found some 
other source — unknown to us — to copy for th<* latter part of his work. 66 Though I must 
leave these matters open to further investigation, I feel convinced that the facts pointed out 
here must to some degree alter the opinion concerning the value of the work passing under 
the nan’ie of Gasparo Balbi. 


So From Zurla, 1. c. II, 260, one might infer that Balbi had perhaps copied Marco Polo in his description 
of the ships trading between Basrah and Ormuz [Balbi foil. 38^— 40 r and Polo in Ramusio, II, fob S B. 
(ed. 1583)] But I am at a loss to find any verbal coincidences in these passages. However, I have not 
found time to compare other parts of Balbi’s work with that of his famous countryman, and it may well be 
that he ha 1 ? sometimes used him just as he used Federici. [My own experience has been that 16th and 17th 
century travellers of all countries copied each other without acknowledgment. The procedure seems to 
have been to put together their own notes on reaching home, and to add to them out of other recently 
published travels everything else that they thought might interest their readers and make their books moie 
important. They never seem to have acknowledged the sources of tlieir information, and often added 
further inaev iracies from their ignorance of those that they may have adopted. Vincent Smith has shown 
up Maude Uloh in this matter and I have occasionally taken the trouble to hunt a generally borrowed tale 
to its source. The difficulty in reading a traveller’s MS. or !> ink ,,f that period is to be -are as to how nuub 
of a description in lus own or someone else’s, — K.C.T.] 
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PEARL AND COTTON MERCHANTS* SLANG. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE. Bt. 

The Curator of Libraries, Public Library Department. Baroda, has sent us a list of nume- 
rals out of the MirdUi- Ahmad t of 4 Ali Muhammad Khan, in which he says that the author 
gives :: a kind of secret code which was used by pearl merchants in their transactions. 5 * His 
Department is publishing a supplement to the book and “ desires the origin and etymology 
of the code. 5 * He adds/' I am told that iran, four, is the four-sided anvil on which a goldsmith 
works the gold, and that ekirahi , three, is the three-pronged jeweller's instrument. Wan , 
nine, seems to be back slang for mu" There w*as also, he says, “ a similar code which was 
used by cotton merchants. Many of these expressions are still in use by merchants, but 
those I have asked cannot tell me the derivation of the words.** The Department is anxious 
to know 7 if any of our contributors or readers can supply the information required, 

I here give the table as sent with the letter. 

Secret Codes. 


English. 

Pearl Merchants 

Cotton Merchants 


terms 

terms 

i 

4 

sali 

. • 

i 

sali 

t , 

H 

4 

likhw r a 

, , 

L 

akara 

ek 

H 

sala’ek 

para kala 

H 

samkas 

salsang 

12 

m ah a - ni- 1 ikluva 

, . 

2 

samani 

jur 

3 

ekwahi 

rakli 

4 

iran 

hok 

5 

mol 

bad or yad 

6 

sapar 

dik 

7 

samar 

pit 

8 

tamal 

mankh 

0 

wan 

kun 

10 

angal 

sala 

11 

kakara 

ekla 

12 

pa tar 

jurla 

13 

nipar 

rakhla 

14 

chapar 


15 

molpar 


16 

pariri 

* # 

17 

samarpari 

• # 

18 

tahalpari 

• » 

19 

wanpari 

• • 

20 

sut 

kuri 

30 

ekwadahi 


40 

itandahi 


100 

pharona 

hakjiharona 
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Sir George Grierson on being referred to wrote : — 

<e The Cotton Merchants’ list is evidently an argot like the others mentioned in Linguistic 
Survey of Lidia, Vol. XI. Words are formed by the prefixing of or changing of con- 
sonants or vowels. Thus jur (in the list = 2) is for jora ; hok for elimilc : rakh (for 
3) is a puzzle, but is apparently built on some such word as trika /’ 

In 1885 1 wrote a long article in JASB., vol. LIII, pt. I, pp. 1-24 entitled An Exami- 
nation of the Trade Dialect of the Naqqdsh or painters on papier -mache in the Panjab and Kash - 
//mV, in which I went into the slang numerals of several classes and professions. In 1885 1 
followed this up with an article in this Journal on The Delhi Dalals and their Slang . vol. XIV 7 . 
pp. 155-159. In vol. XVI, pp. 284 iff., Sir George Grierson had an article on ” The Language 
of the Magakiya Doms,” and in vol. XIX, pp. 160 ff . , J. P. Lewis had one on the “ Slang of 
the Tamil Castes in Ceylon.” There was also a note on Technical Jargons in vol. XXX VII ; 
p. 339, containing Mr. C. Otto Blagden’s Review of D. R. Lasch’s Tiber Sonde r-sprachen uud 
Hire Enstehung . From these papers a certain amount of information on this interesting 
subject can be obtained. 

On looking into the actual terms hitherto recorded, a few of the words given by the 
Curator of the Baroda Libraries can be directly identified : e.g., akdra , one, is used by the 
Naqqasli and wan , nine, by the Dehli Dakils. Paint , seven, corresponds to the pit, and 

ten, to the salah of the Dehli Dalals. A closer examination may discover other analo- 
gies and the Pearl Merchants’ slang quoted by ; Ali Muhammad Khan may arise in the same 
way as that of the Dehli Dalals, as explained in the article above quoted. 

The whole subject is very interesting and well worth examining in all trades by Indian 
scholars. 

SPELLS OF ORIGIN. 

By A. M. HOG ART. 

The Aitartya Brdhmam contains these words : “Inasmuch as Imlra was great, that 
is the Great Indraness of Great Indra/’ 1 This sounds at first very much like nonsense. 
I venture to suggest that there is more in it than appears on the surface. 

In Malaysia at one end and in Finland at the other there is a belief that if you tan 
i, ecite the origin and unfold the nature of anything yon can control it. It you know the 
origin of iron, you acquire magic power over it. Skeat gives the following charm to keep 
a tiger at a distance : 

*’ Ho, Bersenu ! Ho, Berkaik ! 

1 know the origin from which you sprang : 

It was Sheikh Abuniah Lahab Abu Kasap. 

Your navel originated from the centre of your crown," etc. 2 

The Kalevala is full of such charms. 

In the ninth canto Yainamoiiien goes to see an old man. to get him to heal a wound ; 
but the old man could not recall : 

How the iron was first ueated, 

And the unworked iron was fashioned/ 5 
“Then the aged Yainanioinen 
Answered in the words that follow' : 

‘ Well I know the birth of Iron. 

And how steel was first created/* 5 

1 I fin nuOtihh l ndvo bhaval Um Mah* mlraaya A/or/a ndruni. III. 21, 

2 Malay Magic, p. 107. 
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Aivl proceeds to give a very lengthy account. Then the old man remembers and goes 
through the whole story again, using it to revile the iron and show how it has broken its 
solemn oath. 

We may well expect to find the same idea in the countries that lie between Finland and 
Malaysia. 

Indeed it appears in the fentapatha Brdhmana : " That D Death which is the Year. , . . 

He who knows this death to he the Year, his life is not exhausted by days and 
nights before old age. He attains to a complete life/' 3 Thus the mere knowledge 
that Death is really the year preserves a man from Death until the natural term 
of his life. Whoever knows that Vrtra is a consumer of food becomes himself a consumer 
of food (ibid., I 5 6-3-17), This I think explains why the Brdhmanas so frequently 
give the "thatness,” or essence of things: whoever possesses that knowledge has power over 
the thing. It seems fatuous to tell us that the Great Indraness of Great fndra consists in 
being great ; but it is necessary to know thi> for purposes of charms : in order to conjure 
with Great Indra, it is necessary to know the legend which recounts how he came to be called 
Great Indra, which explains his Great Indraness. The essence is not always quite vso ob- 
vious ; thus the essence of Death apparently consists in being the Year and the Endcv. 
i he Br ilia spat ism of Bnfiaspati consist* in being Ka or Who ? Indra. according to tin* 
Aitaretja Brdhmana shaies Brihaspati s nature ; it follows then that both gods are swayed 
by the sane sacrifice ; and indeed we furl in the Maitrdyani Saiihila (II ? 1. 12) a sacrifice 
called Aiiidrdhdrhaspatyavn. These so-called etymological explanations would then seem 
to be really practical directions for the control of gods, and the formula ” A is that which 
is B ” 4 should be taken as the standard formula of the schools, 

If 1 am right the Brdhmanas were not merely treatises for the information of the 
curious, but practical directions for the control of gods and the world, through a knowledge 
of their J thatness,’ their true nature and origin. 


miscellanea. 


OASSUMUNAR. 

In A Memoir of the Two John Peacheys. b> G, <J. 
Peachoy. which appeared in Janus, Vol. NXI1I, 
1918 (published in Leyde, Holland), there is a 
mention of a pamphlet written by “ John Peach ie 
Doctor of Pliysick,” published in 1079. entitled 
“ Some observations made upon the root Cussu- 
muniar called otherwise Rysagone Imported from 
the East Indies, showing its nature and virtues 
and its usetulneas above others as yet written of. 
in Apoplexies . . . being the moM proper Corrector 
of the Jesuits Powder . . . s> 

The writer says he received the plant Ixom his 
brother Jeremiah i and that it is plant esteemed 
even by Princes themselves, some part of what , 

I have being taken out of the Ring of Golcondae’s 1 
garden . . . Its properties, from the long des- 1 

$ Epical mPy t? yat vt'nuau/ra tia y<> haitaa 

horutrttbhyum nyo'< A>- X. 4, ; 

4 yad . . tod 

1 Jeremiah Penche> siu-d the East India LV 
dismissed the service. He died at Madras in I7(i 

loot-notea on pp. 19 and 342 of vol. II. 


cription which follows appear to have been anti- 
spasmodic. 

At fiist sight the word looks like u Hobson- 
Jobson, but a reference to tho Madras Manual of 
Administration , Vol. Ill, shows that the plant 
was commonly called C'assumunar and is nothing 
more or less than wild turmeric, Cassumunar being 
the European spoiling of tho Hind, kasumunar. 

The Telugu and Sanskrit names of the plant urr 
karallamu and vanardraka , and it is also known a:- 
Bengal root. Curry turmeric and Downy -leaved 
ginger. 

The alternative name Rysagone (also Risagon 
Rizagon) appears to be a word of doubtful oiigin. 
probably European, connected with Or. rhiza . a 
root. 

t. M. Anstey. 

i mrfyuibj stinivat3aran,>- c> da t*n fuisjm^a puyu jaras'* 


»uipdii> m Bengal Horn 1 073— loiEJ, v\ bon Ik \m, 
2. See Diaries <>} 6 trvytmham Master, ed. Temple, 
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The Lay op Alha. Partly translated by the late 
William Watertteld, B.C.S., with introduction 
and abstracts of the untranslated portion by Sir 
George Grierson. K.C.I.E. Oxford University 
Press, 1923. 

This valuable little book brings before us in entie- 
inggarb tlie well-known Alh-khand, the great ballad 
of the Rajputs, recounting the stories that have 
come down in connection with Rai Pit haul* & or 
Frith ivi Raja, the ChauMn, the last Hindu Ruler 
of Delhi beforo the advent of Muslim rule under 
Shahabu’ddtn Ghori in 1192. Rai Pithaura’s 
best known action was the cause of the defeat of 
the Hindus before the Muhammadans at that 
time. He carried off the daughter of the great 
King of Kanauj, Jaychand, and the feud that 
arose between them in consequence, so weakened 
the power of the two great Hindu Rulers on what 
was then the frontier of Hindustan that the Hindus 
deprived themselves of the power to withstand 
the encroachment of their western neighbours of 
a strange religion. India went down before Islam, 
and Rai Pithaura’s abduction of his neighbour’s 
i laughter became a turning point in Indian history. 
The situation has long held a fascination for the 
present writer and made the relation of the deeds 
of the Rajputs of tho-se days a study of extraordinary 
i nterest. 

It has come dow*n to modern days in two grcai 
reseensions — tho Prithirdj R6*au of C'hand Bardai. 
i he warrior poet who died with his master in the 
" Great Battle ” of a.d. 1192, an epic of portentous 
length in true Indian fashion, and the Albkhand. 
tho property of illiterate minstrels handed down 
from generation to generation. They tell the tale 
>dth many incidental interpolations from the 
, joint of view of Delhi, i.c,. of Rai Pithaura. and of 
Kanauj and Mahoba, he., of Jaycliand, respectively, 
and so in a fashion we get both sides of the story. 

The incident of the abduction of JaychandV 
daughter is, however, outside the main tale, which 
is really an account of the fedl of Mahoba before Rai 
Pithaur&. Mahoba lay in Bundelkliand, and at 
the time of the story was ruled by Parma!, the 
Ohandel. Tho Alhkhand is a long cycle of ballads 
recounting its destruction at the hands of Rai 
Pithaura. 

The great hero of the Alhkhand , the Lay of Alliu, 
s Alha the Banaphar, of doubtful Rajput origin, 
>ut, with his brother Cdan, tho great upholder of 
MahObL They both met their death in its 
defence. Their story is told at great length in 23 
Cantos. It is indeed a saga of Rajput chivalry, 
oiling the Rajput life of tho time, and is therefore 
< f the highest anthropological value. 

It has been fortunate in attracting the attention 
of four great enquirers into India, its ways and its 
languages, three of them now dead end the fourth 


a veteran : Sir Charles Elliott, Mr. Waterfield, Mr. 
Vincent Smith, and Sir George Grierson. In this 
Journal the last of them publi&hed a portion as long 
ego as 1S80. Mr. "Waterfield also produced in verse 
a portion of it in the Calcutta Ret raw many years ago, 
and after his death in 1907 his MSS. and papers 
came before Sir George Grierson. Sir George found 
many more parts of it done into verse, and he has 
now published all these, adding abstracts in prose 
prepared by Sir Charles Elliott and himself of the 
remainder of the ballads. Mr. Waterfield’s version 
is in EnglLli ballad verse, well suited to convey the 
original. Being a great scholar, Oriental and 
European, his translation is not only accurate, 
but lives and reproduces the full force of the poetry 
of the Indian ballad singers. Those who would 
know the Rajput and the feelings that sway him 
will do well to study his pages, guided by the inform- 
ing introduction given by Sir George Grierson. 
Thoy will find many things to surprise them which 
are w*orth knowing. The professed anthropologist 
will also see much to study, especially in the marriage 
ceremonies described at length, 

R. C. Temple. 

Sir Sr br am any a Ay var Lectures on the Hisiory 

or Sri Vaishnavas, delivered by the late Mr. 

T. A. Gopinatha Rao, pp. 61 (1923). Published 

by the University of Madras. Price 10 annas. 

The first, attempt at a serious study of tho his- 
tory and lihrature of Vaishnavism may be traced 
back to the days of the late Bishop Caldwell and 
Professor Soshagiri Sastriar, with whose strange 
and misleading conclusions on the age and relatiw 
positions of the Alvars and Acharyas all student 
of South Indian History are fully familiar. Since 
then, several other South Indian scholars have 
studied the subject, some of them confining their 
attention to parts of the subject, such as the de- 
termination of the age of individual Alvars. Among 
these may be mentioned the names of Dr. S. Krish- 
naswami Aiyangar, Mr. M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar and the late Mr. 
T. A. Gopinatha Rao, and Mr. K. S. Srinivasa Pillai. 
The latest, the most comprehensive and authori- 
tative publication on the subject is Dr. fcj. 
Krishnaswami Aiyan gar’s “ Early History of 
Vaishnavism in Southern India ” (1920), in which 
he lias embodied the results of his research on the 
subject carried on for the last twenty-five year*, 
parts of which he had already published in his 
earlier works. 

The present work on the “ History of Sri Vaish- 
navas by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao” com- 
prises two lecturea delivered by the author before 
the University of Madras, when he was appointed 
to deliver the Sir Subramanya Iyer Lecture for 
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the year 1917 and has now been published in the 
form of a booklet by the University. The late 
Mr. Gopinatha Rao is well-known to all students 
of South Indian History as one of the most earnest, 
enthusiastic and active workers in the field of 
historical research with a special aptitude for 
epigraphy. As he himself tells us at the commence- 
ment of the lecture (p. 1) he began the investigation 
of the subject as early as 1905, and has revised his 
conclusions on the subject in the light of new 
materials collected since then. 

The work opens with a brief account of the 
Alvars as given in the orthodox Va.ishn.ava traditional 
accounts {pp. 1—7), which >* followed by a similar 
account of the Acharyas {pp 7—1 4), at the end of 
which the author enumerate* the sources of in- 
formation. Then follows *a critical account of 
b the Sri Yaishnavas \ in which he discusses the 
dates of the various Alvars and Acharyas (pp. 
16-43). This occupies about 27 images and is pro- 
bably consider .*d by the author as his special 
contribution to th»* subject. The rot of the work 
is devoted to an enumeration of tlm library and 
inscriptional records having r?f< renc-» to the birth 
and important events in the lives of these saints. 
The last four pages contain the remarks of Do wan 
Bahadur L. D. C'wamlkannu Pillai who presided 
jver the lecture-. 

It may at once be pointed out that the weakest 
part of th? work, an 1 the one which is most open to 
criticism, i> the chronology adopted by the author 
for th: Vaishpiva Al.vars, and the dates that he 
assigns to tbun, which we are afraid cannot find 
accept a nee by the majority of South Indian scholars. 
L?t u-> consider a few of tlie<c dates here. On 
pag 1 17 die* author ha* " All tilings considered, the 
Pa Hava period, corresponding to the first part 
ot the eighth century, appears certainly to have been 
one of great Vaishnava activity all over the pre- 
sidency. in T ondamandalam as well as in the Pandya 
and Chula countries. It would not be wrong, 
therefore, to assign the M udal- Alvars and Tiru- 
mali^ai -Alvar to this period.” In support of this 
he quotes the date arrived at by Mr. L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai for TnumaMai-AI vAr, namely, 720 
a.d., and ft els confirmed with his conclusion. 
For thi* date of the first three Alvars, our author 
chiefly relies upon the reference to Mamallai (the 
birth-place of Putat Alvar) which he considers on the 
authority of Prof. Dubr.mil did not exist before 
the days of Xarasimhavarman I (p. 16). This 
assumption, upon which our author mainly relies 
for his date of the * Mudal Alvars is entirely un- 
tenable, and is not supported by any positive evi- 
dence to show that the place referred to as 
Mallai by the -Avar did not exist before the seventh 
century. The probabilities are on the other hand 
that the place did have an existence, as a village 
if not as a town, from very early times, and as 


* in the case of hundreds of such places, appears 
to have been simply renamed in the days of Maha - 
malla. There is no reference, inscript ional or 
literary, which says that the place was founded 
| for the firM time by Xarasunhavarman I. The 
1 historical introduction that i* furnished in the 
1 recently discovered Sanskrit work {Dondin’s 
I AvantiSiOidari-Katha-sd/o) makes no reference 
j to Mahamallapuram having been founded by this 
j king. Finally, the recent discovery of the royal 
statues of Simha-Vishpu and Maliendravarman 
and their queens in the Adi -Varaha-S warn i shrine 
at Mahabali puram completely destroys this assump- 
tion, and carries back the antiquity of tliU place 
much earlier than the days of Mahamalla. 

In this connection our author make* no attempt 
to arrive at th? dates of th«so Alvars on the evi- 
dence furnished by early Tamil literary works. 
The identity of the Vaishnavu saint Poygai with 
t he early Tamil literary celobuty Povgaiyar, the 
author of KnUivn 1 ) . on literary and stylistic grounds 
j which has a strong element of probability, is not 
even alluded to by our author. Dr. Krishna - 
swami Aivangar in liis ‘study of Vai*hi.iavism ' 
makes a careful examination not only of the in- 
ternal evidence of the AR’arA own poems, but 
also that of early Tamil literature, and lias come 
to the conclusion that the early Alvars may be as- 
signed to the second century a.t>.. the age of Xalam- 
kiHi and S^nguttuvan (see page 75, Early History 
of Valshfiaoism). As this view app< ars to satisfy 
all considerations, historical and lib rary, we must 
bo excused if we feel sceptical as regards the sound- 
ness of Mr. Gopinatlm Kao’s conclusions on thi* 
point. 

As regards the much discussed date of Xaire 
Alvar, Mr. Gopinatha Kao thinks that tin* iirst hah 
of the ninth century was the poiiod when he lived 
and wrote his memorable Tirnvoymoh' (p. 21). 
For this conclusion he chiefly relics upon the re 
ferenoe in Anamalai inscription to MAran-K&ri, 
the Uitara-mantrin of the PAiidya king Par An taka, 
who had aho the name Madurakavi. From the 
similarity of the names of the father of Nam-AivAr 
and Maran-kari of the Anamalai inscription, and 
i hat ot the iMadura-havi with tlie disciple of Xsiu- 
, Alvar, the conclusion is drawn that Maran-kari 
; the PAijdya official, was the lather of Xum- Alvar, 

| and that Xam-Alvar gave his fathers name to 
1 his disciple as a Dd.vta.vmm. Such an identifi- 
t cation, far from solving many an otherwise inex- 
j pli cable ditliculty, runs counter to all accepted 
tradition and historical sequence of the order of 
i lhe Alvars. It is surprising that Mr. Gopinatha 
Kao, who accepts the traditional accounts of the 
AUars in certain respects, such as the contempo- 
j raneity of the first four Alvars, should deliberately 
: overlook other aspects of genuine tradition regard 
ing Xam-Alvar simply because it is inconvenient 
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to his date. According to a well-known tradition j 
Tirumangai Alvar, the last of the Vaishnava Alvars, i 
arranged for the recital of Nam-AlvarN Tiruvoy - 
mofi at Srirangam. This tradition, if it can be 
relied upon, clearly shows that Nam - Alvar must 
have preceded Tirumangai- £1/ var by a faii’ly con- 
siderable period of time. The traditional order 
of the Alvars does not also lend support to the 
position of Mr. G op in at ha Rao on this point. The 
other arguments advanced by the author, such as 
the one stated on page 20, that it became possible 
for Nam- Alvar to vMt the inaccessible temples i 
of Mala-nadu, because he was the son of a pro- i 
ininent state -official of the Tandy a king Parantaka, 
are mere surmises, more amusing and fanciful than 
real. The difficulties in accepting Mr. Gopinath 
Rao’s dote for Nam* Al var are fully discussed by 
Dr. S. Ivrishnasw ami Aiyangar in the third lecture 
of his work on Yaishiyavism already referred to. 

On the date of Kulasekhara our author is not 
disappointed by the f very little internal evidence * 
found in his works, to which he alludes (p. 22). ; 
He refers to a passage in pLt'umfiUTirumoU alluding ! 
to the defeat and death of the lord of Mallai, whom ; 
lie identifies (p. 22) with the Pallava' king Danti- { 
Vai man. By this process of reasoning he assigns 
Kulasekhara to the fir&t half of the ninth century. 
The interpretation that our author gives to the 
passage referred to differs radically from that 
adopted by the commentator and cannot find 
general acceptance by Tamil scholars. Moreover, 
the clear terms in which the overlord ship of Kula- 
sekhara over Kudal, Kongu. and Kdli is referred 
to, suggest that he lived previous to the days of 
the great Pallava probably in the sixth century, 
as such overlordsliip would not have been possible 
at other times. 

A reference may be made to the date assigned 
to Tirumangai Alvar by our author. After quoting 
the extracts from the Alvars’ decade on the Pam- 
m* A 4vara-V tnnrtgamm containing references to the 
victories of an unnamed Pallava king, lie identifies 
him with Nandi -Varman Pallavamalla (p. 25). 
He then refers to the final stanza of Attain ja- 
Pdtikarn and identities the Vaviramega, referred 
to therein, with the Pallava king Danti -Varman, 
and infers from the present tense used therein that 
ho was a contemporary of this king. The accepted 
and the more reasonable interpretation of this 
stanza is that the Alvar is alluding to the Rash- 
trakuta king Danti-Durga by his surname Vaira- 
moga. On this interpretation Mr. Gopinatha Rao 
thinks that there is little likelihood that Danti - 
durga ever took Kanchi. On the other hand, 
thero are unmistakable references in -omo ‘ of the 
Rashtrakuta copper- plate charters to the sub- 
jugation of Kanchi (see an interesting discussion 
on this question in the Journal of the Mythic 
Society, April 1023) where Professor 8. K. Aiyan- 


gar gives ample reasons in support of the accepted 
interpretation of the Al.vuiV stanza, which takes 
back the Alvar's date to the middle of the eighth 
century. 

Passing on to the account of the Acharvas. one 
or two i)o ints m aj 7 bo noticed. On page 30 Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao identities the AchSrva of the com- 
poser of the Ambil plates of SunJara-Chola with 
Aeliarya Nada -Muni gal. which is probable, and may 
bo confirmed. 

On page 38 our author identifies the C’hola per- 
secutor of Ramanuja with Kulouuuga I. In doing 
so he says that the scholars who wrote before him 
on the subject uniformly failed to identify this 
Chola persecutor. We do not believe that Mr. 
Gopinatha Rao intends this seriously. It is well- 
known that Prof. S. Iv. Aiyangar has made this 
i den ti ficat ion in his ’ Ra wanvja . h <* $ L {/V and T l nt cs\ 
published more than twenty years ago (1904), and 
later on in Ins Ancltnt India. In view of this, 
it is rather amusing that our author should claim 
originality on this point in 1917. 

Finally may be mentioned a few of the mis- 
statements and inaccuracies which mar the value 
''f a university publication such a* this, and which 
'’ould have bxn avoided, if the authoiitics res. 
pnisib’.e for this edition were mo”e careful. On 
page 4 we arc told that besides T imcoy-iSIolt 
Nam- Alvar wrote T!ruv : /'u f tum. Tin:vi*aippa and 
Pcrut-T' ruvo n lad > . It would be obvious to any 
one that the Tit u"i4aippn is a mistake for Tn'u- 
vds> r iam ; Tt ru v> *3 n ppa i^ a S j i \ a w or k a Ur i buted 
to Kandarudittan. On page 1<3 the nut hoi 
s ays " ' We kn o w from h i s t o ry t hat t he Pa llava" 
frst came to Kanchi not earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury a.i>. Here fourth century a.d. apparently 
a mistake for the third century a.d. ; as we knew 
l I iat the earliest of th? copper plat*' ohaiters <*f 
this dynasty, addressed from Ivanchi. have Iw-m 
attributed on pakoo Graphical grounds, by nmu 
-cholars, including Profe^or Dubreud, to tlie be- 
ginning of the third century a.d. 

The account of the Achdryas given by our an t hoi 
contains several omission^, the most prmnimnt 
being Appullar, the teacher of Vedanta Dfr-ika. 

, Going through the work under review, one cannot 
( resist the impression that the book might hav* 
been made infinitely more useful, if the autho? 
had indicated the leading features in the teaching" 
of the Alvars and Acharyas, and compared them 
• with the early schools of the Panchar a trins and 
Yaiklianasas. The author does not also indicat « 

| the influence of the southern school of Yaishna- 
: vism upon the northern movements, associated 
, with the names of Nimbarka and Raman and a. 

| The remarks of the chairman, Mr. L, D. Swami- 
] kannu Pillai (pp. 5S-G1), contain a very important 
; statement with regard to his calculation of the 
dates of the Alvars from the details of birtbdate* 
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furnished by the Guru pur cun par a*. " I must | 

admit,” he says, “that the details brought together 
in my Daks oj A'vnrs are not generally perfect j 
, . . . In the light of subsequent evidence and of ! 
the general verdict of history in regard to the general ; 
ascertainment of birth dates of even great men ! 
of the tunes wit h which we are concerned, 1 should j 
now look, with mure than ordinary .suspicion, upon ! 
all these bath dates." This means a definite j 
abandonment ot the dates indicated by Mr. Fiilai 
m his " Dut - 1 of the A'rdrs" quoted continuously | 
oy Mr. Gopuiatha Rao in tlie body of the book. , 

In spite of what lias been said in the foregoing 
paragraph 5 -, Mr. Oopinatha Kao's work represents 1 
a valuable addition to the existing literature on 
the subject. We cannot at- the same time resist 
the feeling that the work should have been entrust- 
ed to more competent seholais fni publication, 
m winch case many of tile eirors and mis-statements 
noticeable in the work would have been removed. 
We hope that this will he done when a second 
edition is called for. B- G, 

The Dative Plural in Pali. 

Professor Surendranalh Majumdar Sa*tu s article 
on the above subject is evidently a reprint from 
rho Journal of some Oriental Society, but contains 
no indication as to its source. It is well known that, 
ordinarily speaking, in Pali and Prakrit, the dative 
has disappeared and that the genitive is used in 
substitution for it. We find traces of this even in 
Sanskrit, where the genitive i* often used for the 
indirect object after verbs of giving and t ho like. 

In Prakrit the original dative has survived spora 
dically in special senses, and Professor Suiendra- 
natli Majumdar Sastri in the paper under notice 
draws attrition to r -iinilar survival* of the dative 
pi iral in the Asoka\s Pali. The teiminatinn R 
/*i, which he derives from the dative plural ter- 
mination bhyas. This, as Pischel (Prakrit Gram, 
mar § 305) long ago pointed out in regard to the 
ablative plural, is phonetically possible. Per- 
sonally, however, I am inclined to derive this 
plural termination hi from the plural instrumental 
termination Wn*. Tt is unnecessary to draw 
attention to the confusion between different ease* 
which set in at an early stage of the development 
of Indo -Aryan languages, so that tlie change of 
meaning need not trouble us. Ordinarily speaking 
we should expect bhyas to become hn or huriu and 


the latter form is actually found in Apabhraiiisa 
This, however, is a matter of detail, and the article 
certainly show- that in Asoka's Pali there art 
occurrences of a dative plural in h > . 

G. A. Grierson. 

1. The Lost Rr>o or Sakuntala — is it a Greek 
Reminiscence ? 2. Were the Pradvotas op the 

PURANAS, RULERS OT M AC AD HA ? By SUREXDRA- 

nt at h Majumdar Sastri. Reprinted from the J our - 
veil of the Bihar and Orissa R< search Society* 1921. 
The first of these questions i* interesting as 
showing that Kalidasa, like Shakespeare, sometime* 
borrowed liis plots. The love story of Sakuntala 
and Dushyanta is in the Mabdbhdrata, and is in 
fact probably much older, but Kalidasa made it 
his own. Dushyanta, the King, marries Sakun- 
taia. secretly on a hunting expedition, has a child 
by her, goes home and forgets all about her. After 
six yeais she comes to his Court to claim her rights 
for herself and her child, but Dushyanta fails to 
recognise her. That indeed is tlie kernel of tb* 
story. Kalidasa adds to it that, on leaving 8a 
kuntahi in the jungle*, Dushyanta gave her hi* 
siarnet -ring as a memento, and the poem centres on 
KakuntalYs adventure* round the ring. 

The idea of the signet -ring as a keepsake is in 
the Rdmdyana , and Kalidasa may have borrowed 
it thence. But Professor Majumdar Sastri point'* 
out that it is also in Herodotus, who relates a story 
in connection with Po lycra tes. Kinn of Samos, 
which is based on the finding of a lost signet -ring, 
just as SakuntaD lost hors. The Professor then dis- 
cusses the possibility of Kalidasa borrowing the story 
from Herodotus. It is an interesting point worth - 
going into further, a* it is quite possible that the 
signet-ring memento is general ancient folklore. 

With regard to the second question, Professor 
Majumdar Sastri makes an examination of the 
Puranic texts regarding the Piadyota family. 
He points out that according to the texts the 
J dynastic order in Magadlia was Barhadrathas, 
\ Yitihotras, Pradvotas and Saisunagas, and thal 
the Yitihotras were not rulers of Magadha, but 
ruled contemporaneously with them. The question 
, is, where did they reign ? The Professor answers : 
; “ in Uj jay ini (Avanti).” Ho also finds that 
| «« the Pradyotas who ruled after the Yitihotras 
| were rulers of Avanti. ” The identification is 

| important. j> (; . Temple . 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOTES FROM OLD FACTORY RECORDS. 

47. Official Peculation, 1700. 

Consultation at Bombay, 1 April 1700. — Resolved 
and Unanimously agree that . . . , tliero bo an 
Order signed as it is directed to Captain John 
Wynn iraediately [to] send ashoar what Horses, 
Goates and Sheep to be under the care and in- 
spection of the Steward ; Barley for their Provision 


delivered by weight unto tlie Moody [ mudi , a 
rovenue collector] and by him a dayly allowance 
morning and Evening as shall ho directed by the 
Steward, and no other food but hay [provided, 
thus] Easeing the Company of that accustomed 
and extravagant charge, Oyle. Butter and Sugar, 
unaturali to Horses, as well as Sheep and Goates. 
Bombay Public Consultations, vol. 2. R. C. T. 
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Patala — 1. Tatta in Sindh, mentioned in the Perl pi ns of the Erythrean Sea and Arrian’s 
Indiha ( JRAS ., Vol. I (1834), p. 210; Mbh ., Udyoga, ch. 97). Cunningham identifies 
it with Hyderabad in Sindh (Anc. Geo., p. 279). It is said to have been governed by the 
Naga kings, who, according to Ragozin, were Dravidians (Ragozin’s Vedic India , p. 308), 
the serpent (N&ga) being the Dravidian symbol of the Earth. Arrian calls the delta of 
the Indus, PAt&la. According to Mr. Schoff , its modern name is Minnagar, Min being the 
Sanskrit name of the Scythians ( Periplus of the Erythrean Sea , p. 166) ; the Usbegs belong 
to the Min tribe of the Turks (Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia). It is said that Egyptian 
vessels sailed to “ Pattala, a sea-port of India ” (David Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce , 
I, p. 139). Perhaps it is the P&talagr&ma of the Ava . Kalp. (oh. 57) where a stupa was 
built. Near Tatta is the Salilaraja Tirtha or the Varuni Tirtha, Salilar&ja being a name 
for Varuna (Mbh., Udyoga, ch, 97). 2. See Rasatala. 

P&t&lapura — The name was originally applied to Asma of the Rdmdyana (Uttara, ch. 23), 
Oxiana of the Greeks, modem Aksu in Sogdiana situated on the northern side of the river 
Oxus, a little to the north-east of Balkh. Afterwards Balkh was called by the name 
of P&talapura when the seat of Government was removed to it from Asma (see my Rasd - 
tala or the Underworld). 

Patalavati — A branch of the Chambal, mentioned by Bhavabhuti in his M&lati-Mddhava, 
(Act IX). It is perhaps the Polaitah of Tod ( Rdjasthan , Vol. I, p. 4). 

Pataliputra — Patna, built in 480 b.c. by Sunidha and Vassakara, the two ministers of 
Ajatasatru, king of Magadha and contemporary of Buddha, for the purpose of repelling 
the attacks of the Vajjis or Vrij jis of Vais&li ( Mahdvagga , Pt. VI, ch. 28). The old capital 
of Magadha was Girivrajapura or R&jgir, but it was subsequently removed to Pataliputra 
by Uday&sva, who was the grandson of Aj&tasatru according to the Vishnu P. (IV, ch. 24), 
but according to the Samannaphala-sutta , he was the son of Aj&tasatru, but it has been prov- 
ed that he was the son of Darsaka and grandson of Ajatasatru ( JASB ., 1913, p. 259). A 
very small portion of the modern town of Patna is on the site of the ancient Pataliputra, 
the greater portion of which was diluviated by the rivers Ganges and the Sone in 750 A.D. 
The name of Pataliputra, however, existed even at the time of Alberuni in the tenth or 
at the commencement of the eleventh century (Alberuni’s India , Vol. I, p. 200). It was 
the birth-place of Arya Bhatta, the celebrated Hindu astronomer, who was bom in 476 
Am. Several Hindu sages, as K&ty&yana (or Vararuchi, the author of the Varttiha 
and minister of the last Nanda called Mah&handa, Yog&nanda or Dhanananda) and 
Ch&nakya flourished in this place. It contains the temple of P&lalesvari or PatalA Devi, 
one of the Pithas mentioned in the Brihad-nild Tanira. A graphic description of the town 
has been given by Megasthenes, who was sent as an ambassador by Seleucus Nicator to 
the court of Chandragupta, king of Magadha, who reigned from 321 to 297 B.c. He de- 
scribes the town as being situated near the confluence of the rivers Ganges and Erannoboa 
(Hiranyavahu or the Sone), and says that it was eighty stadia (nearly 10 miles) in length 
and fifteen stadia (nearly 2 miles) in breadth, and it was surrounded by a ditch thirty 
cubits deep and six hundred cubits broad which received the sewage of the town, and that 
the walls were adorned with 570 towers and 64 gates. According to this account, the cir- 
cumference of the city would be 190 stadia or 23 J miles. When Hiuen Tsiang visited 
it in 637 A.D., the kingdom of Magadha was under the subjection of the kings of Kanouj. 
The old city had been deserted for a long time and was in ruins, and a new city had sprung 
up close to it. Dr. Waddell, however, supposes that the site of the ancient P&taliputra, 
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still exists. The Sug&nga palace was situated on the bank of the Ganges ( Mudrdrdkshasa , 
Act II, written about the eleventh century). It also contained the celebrated Vih&ra 
(monastery) called Kukkut&rama where Upagupta, the preceptor of Asoka resided 
(Svayambhu Parana , ch. I). The Kukkuta Vihara was situated in a garden called 
Upakanthik&r&ma on the right bank of the Ganges (Asoka Avad&na in Dr. R. L. 
Mitra’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, pp. 6/.) Dr. Waddell identifies the old palace 
of Nanda, Chandragupta and Asoka at Nili with Kumrar, Sandalpur and the Darg&h of 
Shah Arzani, the eastern border of the palace was in a line running from the western border 
of the Sevai Lake through Dhanuki on the eastern margin of Kumrar to Mah&r&j-khanda 
(Emperor’s moat) at Tulsi Mundi which means the market place of the king. Dr. Wad- 
dell has identified the Agam-ku&n (the fiery or bottomless well) with a portion of Asoka ’s 
hell ” with its fiery cauldrons ; the brick mound to the east of the lake Gun-sar or GahgA- 
s&gara, containing a temple of Mah&deva on the top, with the first and greatest of the 
84,000 stupas built by Asoka to enshrine the relics of Buddha ; the Pafichp&h&ri with 
the five Relic-stupas, which emperor Akbar ascended to reconnoitre the fort and environs 
of Patna ; the Chhota-p&h&ri with Upagupta’s (identified with Moggaliputta Tissa) Her- 
mitage Hill built by Asoka ; the BhiknA-p&h&ri mound with Mahendra’s Hermitage 
Hill ; the mound to the east of R&nipura with the Amalaka Stupa situated within the 
Kukkut&r&ma monastery ; the Jaina temple at Kamaldih with the residence of the “ here- 
tics ” of Hiuen Tsiang ; the temple was built to the memory of Sthulabhadra, the seventh 
Patriarch after Mah&vira in the third century b.c., and former minister of Nan da, who 
died at this place ; Sthulabhadra became the leader of the Jaina community at the time 
of the famine during the reign of Chandragupta (Dr. Hoemle’s XJvdsagadasdo , p. viii, 
Introduction) ; for the names of the Jaina patriarchs or Sthaviras after Mah&vira, (see Dr, 
Stevenson’s Kalpasutra, p. 100) ; the spot which is less than half a mile to the east of 
Kamaldih with P&taligr&ma where Buddha stopped in a Chaitya preached and left 
his foot-print on a stone which was removed by Sas&nka and which may now be found at 
Bulinda B&gh (Dr. Waddell’s Excavations at Pdtaliputra and Exact Site of Aboka's Classic 
Capital of Pdtaliputra , p. 38). P. C. Mukherji has identified P&taligr&ma with P&h&ri 
(Bada and Chhota). He has identified Bada-P&h&ri with the great stupa of Asoka ; 
Chhota-P&Mri with the stupa of the four past Buddhas ; Kumr&'r with Nili, containing 
on its western and southern sides the palace of the Nandas and Chandragupta, where 
Asoka was bom ; the spot on the north of Nanda’s palace between Kallu T&l&o and Cha- 
man T&l&o at Kumr&r with “ K&l&soka’s hell ” or Jail ; the Dargah of Shah Arzani with 
Mahendra’s Hermitage, on the north of which is a Mahalla called Mahandru ; the mounds 
at B&h&durpura with Upagupta’s Hermitage, Upagupta, according to Mr. Mukherji, was 
the spiritual guide of K&lAsoka and not of Asoka. Upagupta was the fourth Buddhist 
patriarch (for the lives of the 28 Buddhist patriarchs from MahA-KAsyapa to Bodhidharma, 
(see Dr, Edkins’ Chinese Buddhism , ch. VI, p. 435) ; Sug&nga palace with the KillA at 
Sadargali in Patna city. The wooden palisade mentioned by Megasthenes has been traced 
by him from Loh&nipura via BfiMdurpura, Sadalpura and Sevai tank to Mangal TAlAo. 
He also discovered an oval temple of the Maurya period at Naorattanpur (P. C. Mukherji’s 
Excavations of the Site of Pdtaliputra , pp. 14-18). AsokArAma, the celebrated monastery, 
was situated near Pdtaliputra and not within the town. It was situated on the west of 
the town, perhaps at Maharampura, a corruption of MahA-ArAma-pura. At the time of 
Fa Hian, Pafaliputra was seven miles to the south of the Ganges. The river then flowed 
considerably north. Ku mr Ar, where the ancient palaces have been discovered, is evidently 



a corruption of Kusumpura, where the king and the wealthy people resided ( MudrArak - 
shasa, Acts I and VI). Six hundred years after the Mauryas, that is in the early part of 
the fourth century of the Christian era, the Guptas became kings of Pataliputra. Samudra 
Gupta (326 to 375 a.d.) removed his capital to Ayodhya, though Pataliputra was still 
regarded as the official capital. The last king of the dynasty Kum&ra Gupta II was de- 
posed and he left Ayodhyft and resided at Sravasti (530 to 550 a.d.) ; and Yasodharman, 
the general of the Guptas who deposed the monarch, removed the seat of government to 
K&nyakubja in 530 a.d. and became its king under the name of Vishnuvarddhana. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Hoemle, he assumed the name of Vikramaditya after defeating the Scy- 
thians at Karin: at 533 a.d., which gave rise to the Samvat era, but according to Dr. 
Bhandarkar, Mr. V. A. Smith and General Cunningham, Chandragupta II was the cele- 
brated Vikramelditya of Ujjayini (see Ujjayinl). Since that time Pataliputra began to 
decline and K&nyakubja increased in splendour and became the capital of India. Hiuen 
Tsiang, who visited India in the seventh century, found Pataliputra as an ordinary village. 
For further particulars see Patna in Part II of this work. The dynasties from Chandra- 
gupta which reigned in Pataliputra were (1) the Mauryas from Chandragupta (for whose 
life see Dr. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, p. 259) to Brihadrath (321 b.c. to 188 b.c.) 
Asoka (272 B.c. to 232 B.c.), the grandson of Chandragupta, ascended the throne on the 
death of his father Bindus&ra after killing his elder brother Sumana, viceroy of Taksha- 
sflft, and was formally anointed king in the fifth year (DivyAvaddna, Cowell’s ed., chs. 26-28). 
In the nint h year he beoame an Upasaka, in the eleventh year a Bhikshu, and in the thir- 
teenth year a staunoh follower of Buddhism. In the seventeenth year of his reign, the 
third Bud dhis t synod was held at the Asok&rama- vih&ra in P&faliputra under the presi- 
dency of Mudgaliputra Tissa, called also Upagupta. Upagupta, however, was the preceptor 
and chief adviser of K&l&soka called Asoka (see Mathura and Urumunda Parvata). 
He was sent by Asoka for pointing out to him the sites remarkable for some acts of Buddha 
on which he could build the stfipas ( Chinese Buddhism, p. 69). (2) The Sungas from 

Pushpamitra or Pushyamitra to Devabhuti (188 B.c. to 76 B.c.) ; (3) the K&nvas from 
Vasudeva to Susaraman (76 B.c. to 31 B.c.) ; (4) the Andhra-bhrityas (Satakarnis or Sata- 
v&hanas of the inscriptions) from Siprft to Gautamiputra (31 b.c. to 312 a.d.), but ac- 

cording to Dr. Bhandarkar the Andhra-bhrityas reigned from b.c. 50 to 154 a.d. ; (5) the 
VAHshttputras, according to Fergusson ( History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 718), 
from Puliman, son of Gautamiputra, to Pulom&chi, reigned from 333 a.d. to 429 A.D., 
but the V&sishtiputras and Gautamiputras were merely metronymics (see V. A. Smith’s 
Early History of India, p. 186). For the Gupta kings and the change of capital, see Magadha. 
Patna is the birth-place of Guru Govind, the tenth Sikh Guru ; and the house where he 
was bom still exists ; he died at Abjalnagar in the Deccan (for a brief account of the Sikh 
Gurus from Nanak to Guru Govind see JASB., 1845, p. 333, and also the Vichitra NAtaka, 
a portion of the Sikh Granth, which is an autobiography of Guru Govind, in J ASB ., 
(Vol. XIX, p. 521 s Vol. XX, p. 487). 

The exploration at Kumr&r in 1913 has disclosed the remains of whatiscalleda “Mauryan 
Hall ” with “ 8 rows of monolithio, ^polished columns, with at least 10 columns in eaoh 
row ” evidently adorned with “ heavy stone sculptures of something over life-size.” Dr. 
Spooner with remarkable ingenuity has shown that this Mauryan Hall was constructed 
on the model of the Hall of a Hundred Columns or the Throne-room of Darius Hystaspes 
at Persepolis (see his Zoroastrian Period of Indian History in JR AS., 1914 and 1915, 
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pp. 3f, 405f ; Arch. S. Rep . — Eastern Circle, 1913-14). But further evidence is necessary 
to prove conclusively that the Mauryan Hall was a reproduction of the Achsemenian Hall 
at Persepolis. The question is whether the Mauryan Hall was a reproduction of the Perse- 
politan Hall, or the latter of the ancient Hindu Throne-room, of which the Mauryan Hall 
is an example, assuming that the Mauryan Hall was later in date than the Hall at Perse- 
polis. It is admitted that several of the architectural passages in the Mahdbhdrata are 
in such close agreement with the description of Chandragupta Maurya’s palaces given by 
Megasthenes, that both the Greek and Sanskrit texts refer to the same class of buildings. 
But the Mahdbhdrata , at least that portion of it which relates to the construction of the 
Throne-room of Yudhishthira (Sabha, P., chs. I f), must have been composed at a much 
earlier date than the Achsemenian period. So long as this portion of the Mahdbhdrata 
is not shown to be an interpolation of a later date, the inference would be that the Persians 
had adopted the Hindu style of palaces and throne-room for their model. Then again 
it has been assumed that the Hall at Pataliputra was of the Mauryan period. P&taliputra 
was built when Aj&tasatru, the contemporary of Buddha, was reigning at R&jagpiha, and 
the seat of government was removed there by Ud&yi, the successor of Ajatasatru. Darius 
did not invade India till 30 years after the death of Buddha (Prof. Max Duncker’s Hist . 
of Antiquity , trans. by Abbott, p. 38). The Hall at Pataliputra might have belonged 
to an anterior period when the Sisun&ga and Nanda dynasties reigned over Pataliputra, 
the Mauryas, if the Hall was constructed by them, might have adopted the architectural 
style as it prevailed at the time of their predecessors (Ha veil’s Anc. and Mod. Arch., p. 83). 
R&jgir has not yet been excavated and explored. All these points should be cleared up 
before any definite conclusion can bo arrived at one way or the other. See, however, 
Dr. J. J. Modi’s “ Ancient Pataliputra ” in Journal B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XXIV (1916-17). 

Pathayampurl— Biana, ninety miles east of Jaipur in the Bharatpur State, Rajputana ; 
it was the capital of the Y&davas at the time of the Muhammadan conquest. It was 
also called Sripatha. 

P&theyya— 1 The western division of India at the time of Buddha, including Kuril, Pan- 
ch&la, Avanti, G&ndh&ra, K&mboja, Suras ena, etc. ( Mahdvagga , VII, I, I — see Dr. Rhys 
Davids’ note in SBE., XVII, p. 146). 

Paudanya— Same as Potana. It was founded by Asmaka (Mbh., Adi, Ch. 179, v. 47 

P. C. Roy’s ed.) 

Paundarika— Same as Pandupura (Padma P Uttara, ch. 95). 

Paundra— Same as Pundravarddhana It was also called Pundradesa after the name of 
Pundra, a son of Bkli (see Sumha). It was bounded on the east by the river Karatoya, 
but according to Mr. Westmacott by the river Brahmaputra (JASB., 1875, p. 3), on 
the west by the river Kausiki (Kosi), on the north by the Hemakuta mountain of the Hima- 
laya, on the south by the Ganges. It was the kingdom of Vdsudeva who was jealous of 
Krishna (Harivauisa, chs. 281, 282; Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 94; Brahmdnda P., 
Pfirva, ch. 55). Pundr&desa and Paundra were the names of the country and Paundra- 
vardhana was perhaps its capital. It was also called Karusha (Bhagavata P ., X, ch. 66). 
It has boon identified with P&nduA in the district of Malda in Bengal. It was formerly 
situated on the MaMnandu which has now leceded four miles to the west. It contains the 
celebrated Adinah mosque and the Satasgad which is supposed to have been the royal 
palace. Mr. Pargiter, however, relying upon the Mahdbhdrata (Sabha, P., ch. 51, and 
Bhishma P., ch. 9) considers that Pundra and Pau$$ra were two different countries, and 



according to him, Paundra was on the south side of the Ganges and Pundra on the north 
side between Auga and Baiiga, and Paundra must have comprised the modern districts 
of Santal Parganas and Birbhum and the north portion of the Hazaribagh district (Ancient 
Countries in Eastern India in JASB ., 1897, p. 85). 

Paundra-Vardhana— See Pundravarddhana and Pundra. It was the name of the capital 
as well as of the country. Jayapida Vinayaditya who ascended the throne of Kasmir in 
the Laukika or Saptarishi year 3825 (3825 — 3075=750 a.d.) visited Paundra varddhana 
and placed Jayanta, his father-in-law, on the throne of Gauda by defeating the five chiefs 
of Pancha-Gauda (Dr. Stein’s Rajatarangini , Vol. II, p. 163 ; Visva-kosha , s.v. Kulxna). 

Paunika — Same as Punaka ( Vdyu P ., ch. 45). 

Paurava — A country on the eastern bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelam) including the Gujrat 
district, the original seat of the Purus. The kingdom of Porus who fought with Alexander 
( Mbh ., Sabh& P., 27 ; Harshacariia, ch. VI). 

Pava — 1. Identified by Cunningham (Anc. Geo., p. 434) with Padraona, an ancient city 
on the Gandak, twelve miles north-east of Kusinagara, the last place visited by Buddha 
before he reached Kusinagara where he died. Dr. Hoey identified P&va with Pappaur, 
about three miles east of Sewan in the district of Chhapra. Pavft was the capital of the 
Mallas, Padraona is a dialectic variation of Padaravana. At Pava Buddha ate at the 
house of Chunda, according to Dr. Hoey, kukara (not hog’s flesh) but hukara-kanda (hog’s 
root) which aggravated the illness that terminated his life (JASB., Vol. LXIX, p. 80). 
For the meaning of “ Sukara-maddava ” which was eaten by Buddha, see note at p. 244 
of the Questions of King Milinda (SBE., Vol. XXXV) by Dr. Rhys Davids. According 
to Dharmapala it means the tender top-sprout of the bamboo plant. Buddha himself 
interdicted the use of meat, “ Let no one, 0 Bhikkus, knowingly eat meat (of an animal) 
killed for that purpose : whosoever does so, is guilty of a dukkata offence ” (Mahdvagga, 
VI, 31, 14). It is not therefore likely that he would have taken meat at Chunda’s house. 
Asvaghosha does not mention the nature of the repast offered (see SBE., XIX, pp. 285, 
note, 286). But see Maha-parinibbdna Suita , ch. IV in SBE., XI, p. 71, where “ boar’s 
flesh ” is mentioned. 2. Same as Pdpd or Pavdpuri , seven miles to the east of Bihar 
town, where Mah&vira, the Jaina Tirthankara, died (see Papa). 

Pavamana — The Paghman (or Pamghan) range. It appears to be part of Paripatra (g.v.) 
and therefore of the Hindu Kush ( Devi-Bhdgavata , VIII, ch. 7). 

Pavani — The river Ghaggar in Kurukshetra (district Ambala), or rather the united stream 
of the Sarasvati and the Ghaggar, which is called by the name of Sarasvati, the most sacred 
river in ancient India. The Pavani, which means the 4 Purifier,’ is said to be one of the 
eastern streams of the Ganges (Rdmdyana, Adi, ch. 43). Bharata crossed the river Saras- 
vati at its junction with the Ganges (Ibid, Ayodh., ch, 71). Whether the Sarasvati ever 
joined the Ganges or not, it is a fact that to the north of Thanes war 
there is a celebrated Tirtha on tho Sarasvati called Gahgd-tirtha, where 
Gahga (the Ganges) is said to have bathed in order to get rid of her sins (Cunning- 
ham’s Arch. S. Rep., 1863, p. 64 ; Panjab Gazetteer , Ambala District, p. 6), and the Ghaggar 
or Sarasvati is situated to the east of the Hladini which is also one of the three eastern 
streams of tho Ganges (Rdmdyana, Ayodh., oh. 71, and Adi., ch. 43). The Ghaggar was 
a very important river before and the Sarasvati was its affluent instead of being the prin- 
cipal river itself as it is generally supposed (Panjab Gazetteer , Ambala District, ch. I, 
p. 5). 2. Same as Baidyandtha or Chitdbhumi (Brihat-§iva P, } Pt. II, ch. 3). 


Payasvlni — 1. The river Papanasini in Travancore ( Chaitanya-ckaritdmrita ; Oaruda P., 
I, 55 ; Journal of the Buddhist Text Society , Vol. V — Life of Chaitanya , p. 45). 2. The 

river Paisunl or Pis&ni, a tributary of the Yamun& between the Ken and the Tonse near 
Mt. Chitrakufa. 3. The river Chandragiii in South Kanara District, Madras Presidency ; 
it rises in the Western Ghats. 

Payoshpi — 1. The river Pain or Fain-Gaugsk, a branch of the Wardha in the Central Pro- 
vinces (Bhdgavata P., V, xix, 17 ; Padma P., Uttara , ch. 41 ; Matsya P., ch. 22, v. 33 ; 
Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India). 2. The river Purti in Travancore (Chaitanya* 
charitdmrita ; Journal of the Buddhist Text Society , Vol. V — Life of Chaitanya , p. 45). 3. 
The river Purna, a tributary of the Tapti (Mbh., Vana, ch. 119). 4. The river Tapti 
and its branch the Purn& (JR AS., 1890, p. 541). But the Brihat Siva P. (Pt. II, 
ch. 20) and the Matsya (ch. 113) and other Pur&nas mention Payoshm and Tapti as two 
distinct rivers in the same verse. The Padma P. (Uttara, ch. 41) mentions “ Tapi, Pa- 
yoshni and Purn& ” in the same verse. 

Perimuda — The island of Salsette near Bombay, the Perimula of the Greeks. McCrindle 
approves Campbell’s identification of Perimula with Simylla (Ptolemy, p. 201), (but see his 
Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian , p. 142 note). But according to 
Da Cunha, the ancient name of Salsette was Shashthi (see Shashthi). It derived its sanc- 
tity from the tooth of Buddha which was enshrined there at the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Christian era, and which was visited by Buddhist pilgrims. The cave (chait- 
ya) of Kanheri, which is called Krishnagiri in the inscriptions of the island, is supposed 
by Fergusson to belong to the early part of the fifth century of the Christian era (Hist, of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture , p. 161). The cave temples are scattered over the two 
sides of a big rocky hill at many different elevations. The largest and most remarkable 
of all is a Buddhist temple of great beauty and majesty (Bishop Heber’s Indian Journal , 
Vol. II, p. 130). 

Petenika — The country about PaitMn on the Godavari or Maharashtra (Asoka’s Girnar 
and Dhauli Inscriptions in Smith’s Ahoka , p. 120 ; and Bhandarkar’s Early History of the 
Dekkan , Sec. iii ; JASB 1838, p. 267). 

Phalakbvana— In Kurukshetra, where at Pharal on the Oghavati river, 17 miles to the 
south-east of Thaneswar, Sukra Tirtha is situated (Arch. S . Rep., Vol. XIV, p. 101 ; 
Mbh., Vana P., ch. 83). 

Phalgu— The united stream of the Nil&jana (or Niranjana) and the Mohan& is called by the 
name of Phalgu. The Nilajana is united with the Mohand near the Mora hill, about a mile 
below Buddha-Gaya. The Phalgu flows through Gaya, and the whole channel of the 
river from Brahma-sarovara to Uttara-inanasa is considered holy (Agni P., ch. 219). 

Phalguna— See Pafichapsara-Tirtha ( Bhdgavata , X, ch. 79). 

Phena— Mr. Pargiter doubtfully identifies Phen& with the Pengangfb or Pain-GahgA It 
was also called Sindhu-Phen& (Brahma P., ch. 129 ; JRAS., 1911, p. 803). It is a tribu- 
tary of the Godavari (Brahma P ., ch. 129). 

Phenagirl— It is near the mouth of the Indus ( Brihat* Samhitd , XIV, v. 18). 

Phullagrama — Chittagong. 

Pichchhila— A river in K&marupa or Assam ( Yogini-Tantra , Uttara-khanda, ch. 1 ; Mahd - 
bhdrata, Bhishma Parva, ch. 9). 

Pida— A country mentioned in the second edict of Asoka at Girnar, it is the Pidika of the 
Brahm&nda Purdna (ch. 49). It was situated in the Arcot district (JASB., 1838, pp. 160, 
406 ), 


Pinakini — The river Pennar in the Madras Presidency (Skanda P., Mahes. kh., Aruu&chala 
Mah&t., eh. 2 ; Sewell’s Arch . Surv . of South India , Vol. I, pp. 123, 129). It was also oalled 
Pin&k&. It is the Tyana of Ptolemy. It rises among the Nundidroog mountains in the 
province of Mysore, where on account of its northerly course it is called the Uttara Pina- 
kini (Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer), The Dakshina Pinakini is the same as Pdpaghni. 
Pi ndaraka-Tirtha — Near Golagar in Guzerat, sixteen miles to the east of Dwarktl (Mbh, y 
Vana P.) It was at this place that the Rishis cursed S&mba, Krishna’s son, saying that 
he would give birth to a Mushxla which would destroy the Yadu race (Bhdgavata, XI, 
p. 1). 

Pish^apura — Pith&pura in the Godavari district, it was conquered by Samudra Gupta. 
It was the ancient capital of Kalinga (Smith’s Early Hist, of India , p. 284). Same as 

Gayzip&da. 

Plakshaprasrava$a— See Sarasvati (1). 

Polaura — According to Ptolemy it is the name of a town near the Kambyson mouth of the 
Ganges (McCrindle’s Ptolemy , p. 72). Same as Kola-Parvatapura (see my Early Course 
of the Ganges in I,A., 1921). 

Potali — Same as Potana ( Jdtaka , iii, p. 2). 

Pot ana — Paith&n on the north bank of the God&vari. It was the capital of Assaka or 
Asmaka or Mah&r&shtra {Mahd-Govinda Suttanta in the Dialogues of the Buddha , Pt. II ; 
Jdtaka , iii, p. 2). See Pratishthana. 

Prabhasa — 1. Somnath in the Junagar state, Kathiawad. It is also called Dovapattana 
and Berawal ; Somnath is properly the name of the temple and the city is called Deva- 
pattana (Yule’s Marco Polo , Vol. II, p. 334 note). “ The neighbourhood of Pattana ” 
(which contains the celebrated temple of Somnath at the south-western corner) “ is es- 
teemed specially sacred by the Hindoos as the scene of Krishna’s death and apotheosis. 
A small river known to the Hindu devotees as the Raun&kshi, empties itself into the sea, 
at the distance of about a mile to the eastward of Pattana. At a particular spot on this 
river, sacred as that of Krishna’s death, are a ghat and a few temples ” (JASB., Vol. 
VII, p. 869— Note of a Journey in Gimar). The reservoir called Bh&t-kunda or BMlak&- 
kunda at a short distance behind Somnath’s temple is traditionally the scene of Krishna’s 
death, which took place on the first day of Kali yuga (Bh&gavata, XII, 2) ; the place where 
the Y&davas fell fighting with one another is also called Amar&puri Gopitaht. Raui^kshi 
is another name for the river Sarasvati (Vdtnana P., ch. 84). Somnath is known to the 
Jainas under the title of Chandra Prabhdsa or Chandraprabh&-prabhgisa. It was 
formerly frequented by a very large number of pilgrims from all parts of India during an 
eclipse of the moon. Chandra (the moon) is said to have been cured of consumption, 
with which he was cursed, by bathing in the river Sarasvati and worshipping Mah&deva 
since known as Soman&tha (Siva P., Pt. 1, ch. 45 ; Mbh., Salya P., ch. 36). Berawal is 
two miles to the north-west of the Soman&tha temple. The celebrated shrine 
of Soman&tha, which is one of the twelve great Liiigas of Mah&deva (see 
Amaresvara), occupies an elevated site on the south-western corner of the 
town of Pattana overlooking the sea and close to the wall. For a description of the 
temple of Soman&tha, see Notes on a Journey to Girnar in JASB. f Vol. VII (1838), p. 865. 
Soman&tha, also called Somes varan&tha, was the family god of the Chalukya kings of 
Guzerat. The wooden temple of Soman&tha was replaced by a stone temple by Kum&ra- 
p&la, king of Anahillapattana, at the request of Hemaehandra, the author of the celebrated 
grammar called Siddhahema and the lexicography called Abhidhdna-chint&mani (Tawney • 
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Prabandhachintdmani, pp. 126, 129). 2. Pabhosa, now a small village on the top of a hill, 
32 miles south-west of Allahabad and 3 miles to the north-west of Kosam Kher&j (Kau- 
iambi), visited by Hiuen Tsiang ( Epigmphin Indica, Vol. II, p. 240). There is at rock-cut 
cave on the top of the hill, which is described by Hiuen Tsiang, as being the dwelling of 
a venomous N&ga and situated on the south-west of Kansambi but the hill is to 
the north-west from the fort of Kosam. 3. A place of pilgrimage in Kurukshetra on 
the bank of the Sarasvati near Chamasodbheda where the river reappears (Mbh., Vana, 
ch. 129). It was at this place that Vasudeva, the father of Krishna, performed a sacrifice 
(Bhdgavata P., X, ch. 84), and where the ro-union of Sri Krishna and Radii ik A, the Gopis 
and the Gopas took place, which is generally known as Prabhdsa Milana. The Brahma - 
vaivartta Purdna (Krishna-janma Kh., ch. 54, vs. 20, 23), however, places the scene of re- 
union at Siddhasrama (q.v.) (Ibid., ch. 126). 

PrabhAsa-Sarasvatl— See Sarasvati (2). 

Praehi-Sarasvatl— See Sarasvati (1). 

PrSchya — That portion of BhAratavarsha (India) which was to the south-east of the river 
Sarasvati (Amarakosha) ; the Prasii of the Greeks which included Magadha (McOrindle’s 
Megasthenes, p. 68). According to Dr. Oldenberg, the countries of the Kasis, Kosalas, 
Videhas and perhaps Magadha were called Prachya (Buddha, p. 393 note). 

Pradyumna-nagara — P&nduA in the district of Hooghly (Mahdbhdrata as quoted in the 
Qahgdmahatmya of Raghunandan’s Prdyaschitta-tattva). According to tradition, Prad- 
yumna, son of Krishna, is said to have killed here Sainba.ra.sura, and hence the name of 
the place was changed from Riksbavanta to Pradyumnanagara or MArapura (Harivamka, 
ch. 166). Pandu SAkya made it his capital when he left the SAkya kingdom for fear of falling 
into the power of Virudhaka, the parrioide usurper of the throne of Kosala, and retired 
beyond the Ganges. His daughter Bhadclakachchana married PAndu vasudeva, a prince 
of Simhapura, present Singur in the district of Hughly in Bengal, who afterwards succeeded 
Vijaya on the throne of Ceylon (Tumour’s Mahavamsa, ch. VIII). It appears that from 
the name of PAndu SAkya, who was Buddha’s cousin, being the son of Aniruddha, ancient 
Pradyumna-nagara is called Pandua (see my History of the District of Hughly in JASB., 
1910, p. 610) : see Marapura. It appears that Pandua was conquered by the Mahome- 
dans at the end of the thirteenth century ; Shah Sufi, who was sister’s son to the Emperor 
Firoz Shah II, was oppressed by the Hindu RAjft of Pandu A who was called Pandu RAja ; 
he obtained assistance from his uncle at Delhi and overthrew the Raj A. The old temple 
was destroyed and the present mosque was built with its materials. The great tower of 
PAncluA, 125 feet high, is said to have been built by Shah Sufi in imitation of the Kutub 
Minar in Old Delhi as a tower of victory, and it served as a Muazzin’s minar for a call to 
prayer. Pandua in the district of Hughly should not be confounded with PAnrlua called 
Firuzabad near Malda which is identified with Pundravarddhana. 

PrAgbodhi Hill— The Mora hill, across the river Phalgu, three miles to the north-west of 
Buddha-Gaya ; from this hill Buddha went to tho latter place to perform the ponanco 
(Arch. S. Hep., Vol. Ill, p. 105). Tho hill is washed at its south-western base by tho Mora 
Lake and therefore the hill is called MorA-Tal-ka-pahad. Tho cave reached through the 
villages Manjhowli and Sahaipura. For a description of the eaves see JASB ° 1904 
pp. 30-35. 

Pragjy otishapura 1 . KAmrupa or KamAkshyA in Assam (soo Kamarupa), Gauhati 
(JRAS., 1900, p. 25). It was the capital of the kingdom of Kamarupa. 2. There 
appears to be another Pragjyotishapura on the bank of the river BetwA or Betravatl 
(Brahma P ch, 28 ; Ramayana , Kishk., ch. 42). 
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THE MARATHAS AT THE CLOSE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
AS DESCRIBED BY A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 

By S. M. EDWARDE9, C.S.L, CV.O. 

The recent work of Mr. R. E. Enthoven on the Tribes and Casks of Bombay , the 
third volume of which contains an important article on the Marftth&g, based on the scientific 
data elicited h\ the Ethnographical Survey, serves to remind one of a remarkable, but now 
almost forgotten account of these people, published by an Irish adventurer, William Henry 
Tone, in 1798. His observations, which were originally embodied in a letter dated August 
1st, 1797. addressed to Captain Malcolm in Madras, contain so much that is interesting about 
the condition and habits of the Marathas before the British conquest of the Deccan, and in 
some respects anticipate so curiously the conclusions now rendered acceptable by the modern 
scientific inquiry conducted by Mr. Enthoven ancl his Indian coadjutors, that it seems to ine 
worth while to lift the more important passages out of the obscurity into which they have 
fallen by the passage of time. 

Before dealing, however, with his description of Marat ha institutions, a word may be 
said about Tone’s origin and career. William Henry Tone, son of a ruined coachmaker and 
brother of the Irish rebel, Theobald Wolfe Tone, was born in 1764 at Naas in Kildare. 
At the age of sixteen lie ran away from home to join the East India Company's service as 
a volunteer, and was sent to St. Helena. After six years’ service on that island, he 
resigned his employment with the Company; but joined it again in 1792 and was posted 
to Madras. There lie managed to obtain his discharge, and journeyed to Calcutta where 
he met Marigny, the second in command of the Nizam's army, who gave him an 
appointment in the Hyderabad forces. But he soon found out that, in consequence of 
the enmity between Marigny and the famous Raymond, he had little or no prospect of 
promotion, and he therefore returned to Calcutta, where his good looks and good manners 
secured him a letter of introduction to the court of Baji Rao the Peshwa. He reached 
Poona in 1796 and was given a post in the Peshwa’e brigade of regulars, then command- 
ed bv the American adventurer, J. P. Boyd. In 1801 Tone commanded 200 native 
troops in support of Lakwa D&da and the BMs at the defence of Saunda, and was forced 
to surrender by Perron, who commanded Sindia’s infantry. Perron permitted him to 
retire to Holkar's headquarters at Malieehwar, where Jasvant Rao Holkar provided 
him with money and generally superintended his restoration to health. He was not, 
however, destined to live long, for in the following year, 1802, he was killed while serving 
w ith Holkar’s forces in a battle near Choli Maheshw <u\ An enterprising and valorous soldier. 
Tone appears to have been one of the most attractive of the many soldiers of fortune who 
sought service with Indian rulers in those days ; while as regards his literary legacy no less 
an authority than Grant Duff remarks upon his intelligence and declares that his account of 
w hat he saw is fully worthy of credence. 

Tone's account of the Mar&thas was. as slated above, embodied in a letter to Madras, 
and published in the Bombay Courier in 1897. A year later it was printed and published in 
book form at the Courier Press, Bombay, and was described as an attempt <v to 
illustrate some Particular Institutions of the Maliratta People, principally relative to 
their system of War and Finance ; also an account of the Political Changes of the Empire iu 
the year 1796." Tone’s justification for writing the letter may be given in his own word* 
as they appear in the ;f advertisement ” or preface. ' To understand the feelings or sentiments 
of any people, he (Tone) humbly conceives that it is necessary to see them in a state of perfect 
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independence ; indeed it is essential, to enter fully into their character, that you act with them 
on the footing of complete equality ; in circumstances of this kind you discover all the energies 
of their nature, their passions, prejudices, partialities and antipathies ; in one word, their 
real character. Very few op2)ortunitie« of discovering the Hindoo disposition can possibly 
occur in the settlements (i.e. t Calcutta, Bomba}*, Madras, etc.) Here we see the Native in 
a state of inferiority, insensibly departing from his original habits and imperceptibly imbibing 
a certain proportion of European manners. Such a heterogeneous character is .scarcely 
worth a disquisition : but the pure unadulterated Hindoo offers a subject infinitely more 
interesting. The Writer’s opportunities as an officer in the native service afforded him 
advantages not within the reach of any individual in different circuimtaiu-c^/' 

One of the most important statements in Tone's letter concerns the social status of the 
Mar&th&s. ’* In the great scale of rank and eminence.** he writes. ‘ which is one peculiar 
feature of the Hindoo institutions, the JIahratta holds a very inferior situation : being just 
removed one degree above those castes that are considered as absolutely unclean. In this 
artificial climax he ranks next the Daira (Dhcd) or Parvarry (Parvari. Mkar) : but while the 
lowness of his caste may deprive him of respect from the higher orders, it has highly qualified 
him for the purpose of war, and may be considered as one of the sources of that astonishing 
success which has attended all the Mahratta expeditions / 5 Here we have the definite testimony 
of an intelligent eye-witness to support the theory, arising out of the facts elicited by 
the modern Ethnographical Survey, that there is a considerable aboriginal element in the 
Marath&s, and that the claim of the upper-class and land -owning Mar&tli&s to R&jput origin 
ia a comparatively modern phenomenon originating in a rise in social status. Mr. Enthovcn 
has pointed out that even in these days the Marath&s do not disdain to admit into their com- 
munity persons of plainly aboriginal origin, like the Kolis, provided that they- have adopted 
the Mar&tkd profession of agriculture : and secondly, that the upptr class Marathas, despite 
their modern claim to a Kshatriya origin and their adoption of the prohibition of widow- 
remarriage, differ little, if at all, in origin from the cultivating Mardtha Kunbi and the various 
Mar&thd occupational castes. But perhaps the most striking jin tification of Tone's views 
regarding the position of the Marath&s in the Brahmanic caste-scale is to be found in the list 
of devaks or marriage-guardians which Mr. Enthovcn has compiled. For a glance at the 
list shows that several of these totemistic guardians, which are common both to the upper- 
class Mar&th&s and their Kunbi brethren, are sliaied by other low casto such as Bhoi, Makar, 
Gondhali, Phudgi, Burud, Chambhar, Bhftmta, Mali, and forth. In shoit, the estimate 
of the Marathft position in the social scale which Tone formed from keen personal observation 
is corroborated to-day by the technical findings of the trained ethnological expert. 

Tone laid stress upon the great simplicity of manners which distinguished the Mar&tha? 
iu his day, and ascribed this characteristic to the fact that they were composed, es a class, of 
three main tribes, all of whom followed rural occupations namely the Diiangar or shepherds, 
the Gauli or cowherds, and the Kunbi or agriculturists. There :.ecmi jit tH* doubt that at 
the close of the eighteenth century, despite the rise of the Gaekwar, Ilolkar and other 
MarAthd chieftains, the upper-class Mar&tk&s had not yet fully embraced the aristocratic 
aloofness which in these days divides them socially from their more humble kinsmen 
“ Homer,” remarks Tone, " mentions Princesses going in per* on to the fountains to wash 
their household linen. I can affirm having seen the daughter of a Prince (able to bring an 
army into the field much larger than the whole Greek confederacy j making bread with her 
,)U n hand'- and otlmrww* em ployed in the nrdinary business of domestic hnuscvjteiv I 
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have seen one of the most powerful Chiefs of the Empire, after a day of action, assist in kindling 
a fire to keep himself warm during the night, and sitting on the ground on a spread saddle- 
cloth, dictating to his secretaries and otherwise discharging the political duties of his station. 
This primeval plainness operates upon the whole people : there is no distinction of sentiment 
to be discerned : the Prince and his domestic think exactly the same way, and express them* 
selves in the same terms. There appears but one level of character, without any mixture of 
ardour or enthusiasm ; a circumstance the more surprising considering the great exploits 
they have achieved. But their simplicity of manners, uncorrupted by success, their courtesy 
to strangers, their unaffected politeness and easiness of access, must render them dear to 
every person that has had a commerce with them. Such a character, when contrasted with 
the insidiousness of the Brahman and the haughtiness of the Mogul, rises as superior to them 
as candour and plainness are to duplicity and deceit, or real greatness to barbaric ostentation/' 

The modern verdict is mere succinct, but fully corroborates Tone’s eulogy. u As a class/ 
says Mr. Enthoven, " Marftth&s are simple, frank, independent and liberal, courteous, and 
when kindly treated, trusting. They area manly and intelligent race, proud of their former 
greatness, fond of show, and careful to hide poverty/’ Perhaps the most unprepossessing 
of all the Mar&thas of that ago was JasvantRao Holkar, who had acquired a well-deserved 
reputation for cruelty and violence. Yet none could have shown greater consideration than 
he did to the gallant Harding, when the latter was mortally wounded at the battle of Poona. 
Jasvant Rao himself was badly wounded in three places, while charging Dawes’ guns side 
by side with Harding ; and directly the charge was over, his first thought was for his English 
comrade. Rejecting for the moment all treatment of his own wounds, he hurried to Harding’s 
side and listened to his dying request that arrangements might be made to bury him by the 
side of his fellow- countrymen in the Residency at Poona. Jasvant Rao scrupulously fulfilled 
the request. 

Tone has much to say about the Maratha Government, which he compares with the 
” circles ” of Germany and describes as a military republic, composed of chiefs independent 
of one another, but together acknowledging the supremacy of the Peshwa. As pointed out 
by Dr. Surendranath Sen in a recent work on the Administrative System of the Maratha * , 
the description of the Marathi State as a military republic is only true in the sense that the 
private soldier, if possessed of ability, could expect to become a Sardar of the Empire. The 
mutual confidence which was vital to the maintenance of such a “ republic *’ was wholly 
lacking, and this fundamental distrust and hostility rendered incapable of realization any 
comprehensive policy of national patriotism such as had once inspired Siv&ji. Tone himself 
put his finger unerringly upon one of the weakest features in the political and administrative 
system, when he described how the territories of tire various chiefs were so blended and inter- 
spersed that it was not uncommon for a pa rao no. or even a single town, to belong to two or 
three different leaders ** A disposition so chequered/* he remarks, " strikes me as having 
a tendency to weaken the combined strength of the whole : but whether this be the effect of 
policy or accident I confess I cannot determine/* Grant Duff, who certainly made use of 
Tone's account, suggests that this arrangement was purposely adopted as a means of preserving 
intercourse and union among the principal JIar&thft officers ; but it seems more likely that it 
owes ita existenco to the subtle mind of Bfcl&ji Vishvan&th, who realised that by dividing 
the revenue-collections of a single district among several Mar&thft chiefs, he could introduce 
endless complications in the revenue- accounts, and thus increase the power of his Brahman 
caste-fellows, who alone had sufficient intelligence and knowledge to deal with such accounts. 
It is fairly certain that about the date when Tone wrote his letter to Malcolm nobody except 
the Brahmans rightly knew what was due or to whom it was due. 
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The predatory character of the Mar&thA empire, upon which Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
has laid stress in his Shivaji and His Times, was plainly apparent to the Irish soldier of 
iorlune, who remarked that the Empire always considers itself as in a state of war/* <4 This 
eternal warfare is naturally the cause of an enormous expense : to supply which theMahrat- 
tas have many modes of Finance, but the most prevailing one is that of anticipating their 
landed revenues. These mortgages on the territorial income are negotiated by wealthy 
Sought s (between whom and the Minister there always exists a proper understanding) and 
frequently at a discount of 30 per cent, and then paid in the most depreciated specie. This 
ruinous method of raising the supplies springs entirely from the unstable and unsettled 3 tate 
of .the country, which makes the Government prefer an actual certain sum in their hands 
though at the most enormous usury, to the possible receipt of a precarious revenue, at the 
expiration of three or four years, to which extent they ate frequently anticipated/' The 
salient fact is that the current expenses of the Marathi State were always in excess of its 
pecuniary resources, the chief items of which were the revenue from the propiietary right to 
the soil, the chauth paid by the Nizam, and the plunder raised by mulfojiri . 


The condition of the peasantry under the Peshwas has been discussed by several writers, 
the latest of whom, Dr. S. N, Sen, finds that the Peshwas made sustained efforts to improve 
cultivation, made grants for irrigation works, offered special terms for the reclamation of 
waste lands, and advanced loans (tagai) on easy terms to the cultivator, to save him from the 
oppression of the money-lender. “ The Mar&thA peasant. " writes this authority, was 
certainly better off than his Irish brother, and he had practically gained the fixity of tenure 
and a fair rent for which the Irish were vainly crying even in the first decade of the nineteenth 
contury.” This picture differs very considerably from that drawn by Tone at the close of 
the eighteenth century. He describes the bulk of the people as “ almost totally without 
property/ adding that “ there is not on record an example of any government so little 
calculated to give protection to the subject as the fluctuating and unsteady system of the 
Mahrattas ; an administration formed of rapacity, corruption and inability. To this may be 
ascribed the accumulated misery of the people ; oppression, poverty and famine, which last 
appears the appropriated curse of this country/** He gives a terrible description of the effects 
of famine in the Deccan, and declares that it was a common occurrence in such seasons foi 


large cities to lose three-fourths of their inhabitants, and for whole districts to be deprived 
of their population and remain for years a jungle. And yet, as he writes, this disaster has 
never produced a rebellion against the Government that for the most j^art occasions it." ffv 
makes some pertinent reflections on the possibility of irrigation ~ In the hands of a Euro- 
pean what canals, what ducts would not be cut to promote a general distribution of water ( 
.... In one word, presupposing economy on the side of the Government and industry 
on the part of the inhabitants, a famine might be a scourge unknown to thi^ country / 1 But 
how is one to reconcile the account given by Tone, which is obviously the outcome of personal 
experience, with the brighter picture supplied by the modern writer ? The latter solves 
the difficulty by ascribing all the evils which Tone recorded to the malignant mal 
administration of the last Peshwa, Baji Rao II. For, according to Dr. Sen, “ he (Bftji Rao) 
reintroduced the old Muhammadan system of revenue-farming abolished b v ShivAji so Iona 
ago. Mah&ls and M&mlats were sold to the highest bidder, and the Peshwa’s favourites were 
induced to bid high. The result was that districts changed hand* every year, and MAmlatdars 
no longer felt any interest in the welfare of the rayats. If the Patil ‘refused to assist the 
revenue-farmers, collection was made without his a^eiicv. S 0 even the excellent villas 
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system of Maharashtra failed to be a remedy against the misrule of a wicked man/* Doubtless 
the acute distress which Tone witnessed was largely due to the corruption and incapacity 
of the last Peshwa *s administration : but it is doubtful whether the country could ever 
have secured real prosperity under a government which was forced to be constantly at war. 
in order to preserve its existence. Even under the best of the Peshwas, such as Madhav 
Rao I; the Mar&th& government lived by predatory warfaie. and Professor Jadunath Sarkar 
is unquestionably correct in his opinion that, despite the liberal policy of individual Peshwas, 
the mass of the people could never flourish or count upon the security necessary to their 
welfare under a government which commenced wholesale marauding operations, as a matter 
of course, at the close of every monsoon. 

Tone gives some interesting sidelights on the military free- booting and on the composition 
of the Mar&thii army, in which he himself served. On the festival of the Dasahra ' the 
jhoonda or great ensign of the Prince (i.e.. Peshwa) is hoisted ; the royal tents are pitched : 
and a camp immediately formed. The operations of the ensuing year are now determined on, 
whether to act against an open enemy, to collect the permanent revenue or chauth , or to go 
on mulkgiri. The countries subjected to these depredations are those of the Jaipur R&ja. 
the Marwarrv [i.e., Marwar] and the north end of the peninsula of Gujerat, near the gulf of 
Cutch. The remainder of Hindustan is now (i.e.< in 1797) entirely subjugated and forms a 
part of the Empire/’ The mulkgiri or ” kingdom-seizing ” expeditions were originally 
adopted by Sivtiji from the Muhammadans, who regarded them as a legitimate source of 
income. ‘‘The coincidence between Sivajfs foreign policy and that of a Quranic sovereign/* 
writes Professor Jadunath Sarkar, “ is so complete that both the history of Shiv&ji by his 
courtier, Krishnaji Anant, and the Persian official history of Bijapur use exactly the same 
word, Mulk-giriy to describe such raids into neighbouring countries as a regular political 
ideal. The only difference Avas that in theory at least an orthodox Muslim king was bound 
to spare the other Muslim states in his path, and not to spoil or shed the blood of true 
believers, while Shivaji (as well as the Peshwas after him) carried on his Mulk-giri into all 
neighbouring States, Hindu no less than Islamic, and squeezed rich Hindus mercilessly as 
he did Muhammadans/' 

To revert to Tone, he states that when the Peshwa took the field in command of the 
united force of the whole Marathft Confederacy, the army wa* divided into the following 
1 hree main bodies 

" 1. Cherry Fodge or Light Troops ; that is to say. the advance army including all 
the infantry, under the orders of the holder of the -firry Put. though every chief 
commands his own distinct army. 

2. Beech Lashkar, a reserve unencumbered with unnecessary equipage and artillery. 

3. Boonga or rear-army, commanded by the Peshwa, which was in charge of the 
grand park or Jensa, and all the baggage of the whole army/' 

According to Yule and Burnell, the phrase “ cherry fodge “ is a coi rupt ion of the Hin- 
dustani chari-fauj , chari signifying “movable/* “locomotive," so that the whole phrase 
would mean £k flying brigade/' Crooke has suggested that “ cherry " may perhaps b echarhi. 
for charhni , in the sense of “ preparation for battle/’ Whatever be the true explanation, 
the “ cherry fouj ” usually meant a detachment, lightly equipped, with little artillery, which 
was sent out on raiding expeditions into the territoiies of other chiefs. The “ Beech Lashkar " 
is the central division (blech lashkar), while the “ Bhoonga may perhaps signify the heavy 
brigade, from the Marathi word bhonga, “ clumsy or unwieldy/' 
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The cavalry, which always formed the chief part of the Marftthfi, army, was divided into 
four classes, which Tone enumerates as follows 

L Kaasey Pagah [f.e., Khasi pctga] or household cavalry. Always a well-appointed 
body, mounted on excellent horses belonging to the government The monthly 
pay of a trooper or Baurgeer [bdrgir] was Rs. 8, 

2 Silladaur [ ail&h-d&r ] cavalry, who contract with the government to supply a certain 
number of horse on certain terms, generally about Rs. 35 per month, including 
the trooper’s pay. 

3, Volunteers, bringing their own horses and accoutrements. Their pay ranged 
from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 a month, according to the value of their horse. 

4 Pindarins [i.e., Pindkdris ], mere marauders, who serve without pay and subsist 
only by plunder, of which they give a fourth part to the Government. “These 
are so very licentious a body that they are not employed but in ope or two of 
the Mahratta service^/' 

The Mar&th& cavalry, according to Tone, was always irregularly and poorly paid. Ihc 
Bdrgir scarcely ever received cash, but was given a daily allowance of coarse flour and other 
ingredients from the bazar, which just enabled him to subsist. The Silahddr was almost 
as badly off. His contract with the State provided for the allotment to him of a strip of jungle, 
in which to pasture his cattle. Here he and his family resided, and his sole occupation, when 
not on active service, was the multiplication of his troop by breeding out of his mares. The 
Mar&th& cavalry were mounted almost wholly on mares. When called up for service, the 
Sildhddr had to give a muster. “ Upon this occasion, ” says Tone, “ the Brahman who takes 
it invariably has to have a bribe ; and indeed the hdzri is such that it could not pass by any 
fair or honourable means. Not only are wretched tattoos [ponies] substituted for horses, 
but animals are borrowed to hi] up the complement . Heebropes and grain-bags are produced 
as belonging to animals supposed to be at grass : in short every mode is practised to impose 
on the Sirkar, which in return reimburses itself by irregular and bad payments : for it is always 
' oneidered that if the Silladr\r3 receive six months' arrears out of the year, they are exceeding 
1 v well paid.” Such a system could not last. Dr. Sen remarks in his Administrative System 
of the J lardlhde that the Marathft soldier was paid partly in cash and partly in clothes, because 
the latter form of remuneration enabled tho Government to dispose of a portion of the spoils 
of their mulbgiri expeditions. Even allowing for this, the soldier, whether belonging to the 
infantry or cavalry, was usually so irregularly and poorly paid that only the prospect of loot 
and free subsistence in an enemy's country can have induced him to undergo the hardships 
and privations of a military life. 

In Tone’s day the infantry contained practically no Marath&s, being composed almost 
entirely of R&jputs and those whom Tone styles * Pumas," [*. e. t Purbiyas.] ' l Easterners.” 
nr men from Oudh, Benares and Behar. £f They are all soldiers of fortune ” he writes, " and 
arc called “ Purdasies " [pardesia] or strangers." In Siv&ji’s time the Mar&thfts, as a fighting 
‘‘lass, included many who were not Mar&th&s by race, but who were bound together by the 
bond of country and language . and as the MarAthft power spread, its army tended to become 
more professional and less national, and the Marftthfts proper became almost wholly cavalry- 
men. Later still, as Tone’s evidence proves, the Marftthi infantry was recruited chiefly from 
tapper India. 

The predilection of the .Marhthas for tho mounted arm necessarily involved a very 
thorough knowledge on their part of the care of horses and horse-breeding. A flourishing 
horse-trade from Turkestan to India commenced soon after the Muhammadan invasion of 
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India, and Marco Polo refers to the large trade in horses from Arabia and Persia to South 
India. The imported animals, however, did not flourish, as they were unused to the climate, 
and the people did not understand how to manage them : and it was not till the rise of the 
BAhmani Sultanate and the Vijayanagar Empire that further efforts were made to import 
foreign horses. With the appearance of the Mar St has ns a political power, the trade again 
improved and many horses were imported into the Deccan from northern India. “There 
are no people in the world " writes Tone. “ who understand the method of rearing and 
multiplying the breed of cattle, equal to the Mahrattas. It is by no means uncommon for a 
Sillahdaur [silahddr] to enter a service with one mare and in n few years to be able to muster 
a very respeotable Pagah. They have many methods of rendering the animal prolific : the\ 
back their colts much earlier than we do and are consequently more valuable as they conic 
sooner on the effective strength. I do not know, however, whether they attempt to improve 
the breed of their horses by crossing the sti ain as we practise in Europe. It is this persevering 
industry and consummate knowledge which is the true cause of the immense bodies of cavalry 
that the Mahratta States can bring into the field." 

Tone adds that a great number of horses were brought annually from Kandahar and 
Tibet and sold at fairs in various parts of India, but that these formed a very small proportion 
of the gross strength of the Marathi armies. The Mardthfi, in fact, depended almost wholly 
upon the indigenous Deccan horse and managed to bring it to a high state of perfection. 
Colonel Broughton, who saw this breed in Sindia's camp, describes them as “seldom above 
fourteen and a half hands high, and the most valuable ones are often much less. They are 
short in the barrel and neck ; have small, well-shaped heads, and slim, though remarkably 
well-formed limbs ; they have generous tempers, and are full of spirit ; and are said to bo 
capable of undergoing more fatigue and hard fare than any home in India. The sum of three 
and even four thousand rupees is often paid for a Dukhuncc whose pedigree is well-known : 
and so fond are the Marathas of these beautiful and valuable favourites, that, when they 
can afford it, they will feed them on wheaten cakes, boiled rice, sugar, butter and other 
similar dainties.” It was on such ponies as these of the Deccan that the PindhAris made 
their extraordinary rides across India. Xo other breed could have stood the strain. 

In describing the commissariat arrangements of a Marathi army on themaroh, Tone 
gives some interesting information about the Yanjaris. " The Vanjarees or itinerary grain- 
merchants furnish large quantities (of grain) which they bring on bullocks from an immense 
distanoe. These arc a very peculiar race and appear a marked and discriminated people 
from any other I have seen in this country. Formerly they were considered so sacred that 
they passed in safety in the midst of contending armies : of late, however, this reverence for 
their character is much abated, and they have been frequently plundered, particularly by 
Tippoo. They are able at times to resist a marauding party. Thoy do not depend entirely 
on the 6ale of grain for subsistence, but take back large returns of merchandize from the 
Deccan to Hindustan. At their leisure thoy weave a coarse kind of hempen cloth called 
' Tartpurtoo,’ which is used for grain-bags and camel-cloths called salulas." ^sregardstbc 
origin and identity of the Vanjftris, Mr. Enthoven. in his article on the Lamanis or VanjAris, 
gives the result of the most recent modem research. " An examination of the endogamous 
divisions of the tribe,” he writes, “ tends to establish the conclusion that though in origin 
the tribe may have been an aboriginal section of the population with a distinct identity, 
named from its occupation of carrying supplies on bullocks, it has since been so overlain 
with additions from RAjput*. MarAthAs. Malifirs. and a number of other well-known tribes 
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and castes, that it can only be described as a miscellaneous collection of the flotsam and jetsam 
of humanity that would be drawn into the wake of a large military expedition, of no distinctive 
type, though the tribe preserves for the most part a distinctive costume to this day." The 
coarse cloth to which Tone refers is clearly sackcloth, the first half of the word being the 
Hindustani tat (Skt. tratra ), and is identical with the modern “gunny." It is not known 
whether the Vanjaris of to-day still make this cloth, though Mr. Enthoven mentions among 
their modern occupations the spinning of coarse hemp tag. 

After concluding his account of the Marat lia military administration, Tone describes 
the serais, dharam&hdlas . and other features of the country, likely to be of use to travellers. 

“ Iti every village, " he remarks. ’* there are three persons maintained at the public expense, 
whose services every traveller has a right to demand." The first of these is ' the Ishkaur 
[/.<> Y c ska r or village door-keeper] or chief of the low-cast c people, whose duty it is to furnish 
baggage-coolies. If no Dlicr or Panvari can be found at once, he resorts to the ►Sonar : if 
none of these are ready, he goes through all the order, and if no one will take up the baggage, 
the Patel must carry it himself. 1 have frequently known very high caste Brahmans pressed 
upon tiiis service, though it is remarkable thej* never presume to compel a Musalman, however 
mean and indigent he may be. These Bigaris are exchanged at the next village, where they 
receive a certain quantity of coarse flour from the Patel, but no payment is ever required." 

Tone, without knowing it, is here referring to the old village organization — the Bard 
Balutc and Bard Alute, described in some detail by Grant Duff. The Yeskar or Tardl was 
always a Mhar, whose duty it was to remain in the village and never to quit its boundary, 
*• He is at the constant call of the Patell,” writes Grant Duff, ” but his particular duty is to 
attend strangers, and take care of all travellers from the moment of their entering the village : 
of which, if walled, the Tural is porter. He furnishes all necessary information, as well as 
supplies to strangers, and is often extremely useful to them." Out of the original twenty-four 
recognized village servants, who were assigned definite shares of the village crops and other 
perquisites and rights in return for their professional services, Tone mentions only the Yeskar, 
the Bhtl and the " Kooley (Koll). He speaks of two or three Bhils being attached to every 
village at the government expense, meaning probably Ramosis, in regard to the majority of 
Deccan villages ; but he gives no information as to the precise service they were expected 
to perform. Grant Duff, however, states that they acted chiefly as w atchmen, or, when the 
country was settled and free from “ alarums and excursions,” as useful auxiliaries of the 
village police in the person of the Patel. The Koli is declared by Tone to be '* of so high a 
caste that every other Hindu can eat what they cook, [f you like, the Koolev will dress 
your victuals, bring you what you want from the bazar, and for all this no compensation is 
expected." This at first sight appears somewhat odd, though the fact that Grant Duff 
mentions the Koli among the Bard Alute as the recognized w*a ter- carrier of the village shows 
that his position in the scale of caste cannot have been very low*. Mr, Enthoven in a liar tide 
on the Malliar Kolis in his Tribes and Castes of Bombay fully corroborates Tone’s account- 
and quotes Mackintosh's statement that this section, which is also called Poabhari or water - 
tilling Kolis, is ” one of the purest and most respectable of all the Koli tribes," “ They arc* 
also called Chnmlis from thr* cloth -fenders they wear on their heads ns water-pot rests, and 

Kuntun Kolis. because nrcoiding to Mackintosh they eat nud ass(K iate with Kunbis . . As 

the name Panbhnri show’s, their usual calling is to supply villagers and strangers with water 
and to clean out the village rest-house and office. Near Pandharpur many Malh&r Kolis 
arc yt'sknrsor village door-keepers, and in Khandedi and Ahjnaduag.u a few are husbandmen. 
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During Marat ha rule, to the south of Poona, Malhar Kolis were the hereditary guardians of 
the hill-forts of Furandhar, Sinbgad, Torna and Rajgad. According to Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. 
MalMr Kolis in the Thana District frequently become Mar&thil Kunbis, and the process 
has been recognized in parts of the Poona District.” 

Tone in his remarks on the “ Kooley ” is clearly referring to the Malhar branch of the 
tribe, and although his view of their position may be a trifle exaggerated, it is quite clear 
that in his day they ranked, as they still do, above other branches of the tribe, and were 
regarded as quite eligible for inclusion in the Mar&thft agricultural caste. 

After a brief survey of the weaknesses of the Mar&thft State, Tone concludes with the 
following words, 4 * I certainly most sincerely deprecate a war between the British and 
Maratha power : but indej^endent of natural predilection, I can see nothing in the prospect 
but which promises the most certain hopes of ultimate success.” These words were written 
in 1797. Eighteen years later the Peshwa. in whose army Tone had served, surrendered 
himself, a hunted fugitive, to Sir John Malcolm, after a series of operations by British troops 
which were crowned with the success foreseen by the Irish soldier. Taken as a whole. Tone's 
account of the Marath&s fully deserves the epithets 44 accurate and elegant,” which were 
once applied to it, and it is somewhat surprising that one who had presumably undergone 
no lengthy course of education, and from an early age had led a roving and adventurous life, 
should have been able to pen so useful and well-written a document. One wishes he could 
have lived longer and written more about the people among whom he spent the best years 
of his lifo. As it is, his letter to Malcolm forms an agreeable pendant to the long, and 
occasionally tedious, chef d’ceuvre of Grant Duff. 

BHARTR-PEAPAXCA . AX OLD VEDAXTIX 
By Prof. M. HiRIYAXXA, M.A. 

It is strange that the name of this old Veddnti?i should now be ail but forgotten, 1 
though references to him are fairly plentiful in Indian philosophical literature ; and the 
strangeness of it will appear all the greater when wc remember that Brahman or the Absolute, 
us conceived by him, is of a type 2 that has commended itself to some of the most profound 
philosophers. Like so many other old Indian thinkers, Bhartr-Prapafica 3 appears not as 
the author of an independent system but as an interpreter of the Upanisad-s, We have not 
far recovered any of the works of this writer and probably none has survived to the pre 
M*nt day. But wc know for certain that he wrote a commentary on the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad. iSaukara has many references to it in his own bhdsya on that Upanisad, and the 
fact is besides specifically mentioned by Ananda-jnana in his gloss on that bhdsya. From 
what is stated by the latter, wo gather that B . commented upon the Madhyandina recension 
of the Brhadd ran yaka- Upanisad and not on the Kdnva , as Sankara did : and that B's com- 
mentary was even more voluminous than Sankara’s. 4 It seems from another statement 

1 Tho only modern works in which I have found references to Bhartr-prapahca are K. C. Bhattu- 
cArya’s Studies i ti \cdanUsm, p. 25; (Julia's Jivutwan in the Bi'cthtna* Sutras , pp. 24-5 and 227— 
both Calcutta I niversity publications ; and T. M. Tripathi's Introduction to TcO'ka-Sa n yfahti (Gaekw&d 
Oriental Scries III), pp. xv-xvi, 

2 Brahman, according to Bhartr-prapahca is, as will he saprapanca — Of. Tik& on Vdrtiku, 

p. 1123, at*. 67 not robbed of its manifestations but possessing all of them. The conception resembles 
that of tho ‘ concrete universal ’ in modem philosophy, 

9 Hereafter referred to as B . 

4 See p. 2, Ananddtrama Scrks : second edition (the one that referred to throughout this article) i 
V?(i veti Etena dkir.ntdydvrttc r — Bhart r-prapa~>ca — bhd* ye ndgatdrtha tva mu kta m | Taddhi dvayA hetydd 
Mdflhyandim-srutimadhiJcrtya 2> r avrttam | lyam puwh usd c? nk-nl^tifdd'dcdnva [ *rut’md<irityct; < 

. , . . B)iaTtrprapa~cn*hhd*yddvi4r*dvtnra)nAha at pn,-granthrti \\ , 
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of Anaiida-jnana, 8 that ii. commented upon the Isopammd also, hrom a different souret* 
we gather that he possibly expounded the Veddnta-siitras : and, if we may trust Gop&lu- 
Vatindras gloss on the Knthopanisftd.} B. must have commented upon that Lpanitad 
as well. Since wo now have none of these commentaries, nor any other work written b\ B.. 
it is di flic ult to say what precisely his view of the teaching of the Vpanisads was ; but in tin* 
many references to it in Sankara s commentary on the Brhciddra^yaLa-L panisad and Sur©^» 
vara’s full and masterly Vdrtika on the same, we get some clues which ve propose here 
to utilise for a tentative reconstruction of B.'s doctrine in its broad outline, contrasting it 
at the same time for the sake of clearness with Sankara s Ad’vaita . fl 


I. 

B . maintained like Sankara that monism was the ultimate teaching of the L panisuds 
A conspicuous feature of the latter's doctrine is the distinction between a para or higher 
and an apara or lower Brahman. B. also appears to have recognised this distinction 10 , 
but while Sankara explains the lower Brahman as an appearance (vivaria) of the higher and 
therefore not of the same order of reality. B. regards them both as real in the same sense. 11 
This is a difference of much philosophical significance and to it, practically all the other im- 
portant divergences between the tw*o teachings are to be traced. According to 6ankara, 
the two Brahmans form, as it is put, a non- duality (a-dvalta). The relation between, them 
(tdddimya) is unreal, it being a relation between things of different orders of being. In B.’s 
doctrine on the other hand the two things related being equally real, the relation also is real 
But the things are not altogether disparate, so that the relation is not one of entire dis- 
tinction (bheda) as between a * pot ' and a ’ piece of cloth,' It is rather bhedabhedo and the 
ultimate Reality may therefore be described as ail identity in difference, 12 We might 
illustrate what is meant by this term—bheddbheda—hy the well-known example of * the snake 

B vSee Tiled <_»n Vdrtika, j», 771, tt. 1717— Buti optistyti kuinddUdhvastili 2 l halatn , . , , vidydtn edvidydm 
l* tyaddvukUirn. See also Ibid, p. 779, st. 1704 ff. The Br. Up. in the Kunm recension contains Iva Up. 9 
H'tj It', iv, 10 ; the Jlddhyandina recension substitutes Ida Up. 12 for it ; but the mantra, Yidyumca . . . . i> 
m neither , It may be added that the h fa Up. forms an earlier section of the same Veda to which the Br. Up. 
al^o belongs. 

° Co m pare biddhi-traya (eh. i) by Yamuna-mum reputed to be the parama-guru of llama- 
uuju ; Yaiyapi bhayaoj&d Bddardyaitzmdanarthdnycva sutrani pranttdni . . . tathipy&cdrya-Tahka-Bharlr- 
prebpanca — Bhartr-mitrd—Bhartr.hari — SrivaUdhka — Bhdakarddi — virautasit&sita — vividha— nibandhana 
~sraidh$^vipralabdh't—buddhay> m yathivad niyithti praiipadyaotn iii taUprattpaUay*' yuktah 

j>raharana — prakrarnah . 

7 Anandddrama »St rus: second f dm, p :t. 

6 Referred to as Vdrtika in this article. 

9 B.& commentary on the Br. Up. seems tu have been known at least in pans not only to fcaukaru 
and Suroivara but also to Ananda-jil&na ; for there are in the latter’s gloss on the Br. Up. Bh&sya many 
passages which are undoubted extracts from it. CJ. t.y., Tikd on Vdrtika, st. 1467 (p. 724), it. I G93-5 
(pp. 767-S). It may a bo be noted that Sure3\ara mentions several points in B e interpretation not referred 
to by fW’ik&ra. See e.g. t Vdrtika, p. 1155, Tikd on st. 4G. 

10 See Sankara on Br. Up. I, iv, 10 (p. 151 ) : Ato deatiaikatedpart— brahma— vidyayd karma- sahitayd 
para-brahma— bhdvamupaaampannah .... para-brahma—bhdvl. See also Tikd on Vdrtika t p. 700, 
a. 1059. The description of the antardldvasthd (of B's doctrine) by Anandft-jtVma in his Tikd on <Wi karaV 
• ♦> n. on Br. Up. (I. iv, 15), (p. 192) also implies the same distinction 

11 See Tt7;don Vdrtika, p. 1935, st. 90, and p. 1957, st, 4*. 

12 See Vdrtika, p. S70, st, 46 11. 
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and its coils, hood, etc./ or the c sun and its rays 1 * * * 5 alluded to in the Vcd&nhx-sutrasA* This 
relation may however exist, as indicated by these very illustrations, between several types 
of things. Four such are mentioned in the works we are now considering : 14 

1. Kdrana and kdrya : i,r, t tho material cause and the effect. as for example, ' clay ' 
and 'pot.' The apara -brahman with all its variety springs into being from the para and 
eventually returns to it, so that the two are neither altogether distinct, nor quite the same. 

2. Avasthdvat and avasthuh : i.e. y Substance and its modes : as for example, the 
unagitated and the agitated ocean. The apara-bmhman would accordingly represent a 
heterogeneous transformation of the homogeneous para-brahman. The difference between 
this and the previous view is to be explained by the well-known difference between the 
conceptions of ' creation * and 'evolution.* 

3. Anisin and amsa : i.r., whole and part, as for example a ‘ tree ’ and its 'branches/ 

' leaves/ etc. The para-brahman would thus be the whole of which the parts arc to be found 
in the variety constituting the a pant-brahman, 

4. Sdmdnya and videsa ; i.e. 9 the universal and the corresponding particulars, as for 
instance ' eow-ness ' and the several individual * cows.’ According to this view, the para- 
brahman would be the basic or inmost principle revealing itself in all existent things— the 
particulars ; 16 * * and tho a para-brahman, these existent things themselves. 

It is difficult to determine which of these views 2>. specifically had in his mind when he 
formulated the relation of bkeddbheda between tho para and tho apara-brahmun ? . To judge 
from what Sankara says in his commentary on the Br , Up. x * it would seem that these views 
were maintained by different thinkers. But according to Ananda-jnana’s more explicit 
statement in his gloss on the Vdrtika, xl all the four views were acceptable to B. Which- 
ever of these statements may represent the actual fact, the view’ most commonly associated 
with B. is (2) viz,, that of avasthah and avasthdvat and he seems to have reduced the variety 
of tho umvevso into eight avasthds or * modes ’ of Brahman , viz,, (l) antarydmin , (2) sahin , 
(3 ) avydkrta, (4) sutra, (5) virdj , (6) devatd , (7) jdti and (8) pinda. x * We shall say a few 
words about each of these following B., except in one or two cases where, as it is not possible 
to get at his views definitely, we have to be content with tho statement of the genera! 
f r pani$adic position, 

1, Antarydmin : This is the spiritual principle controlling everything from within as 
described in Br, Up,, III, vii, and is also sometimes termed tSvara on that account. 10 It is 

1 3 III, ii, 27-8. Tho relation considered here is between Brahman and tho jtva. In B.’-s doctrine, 

it holds not only between the^o two but, also between. Brahman and tho physical universe. See Sankara on 

Br, Up. t Y, i, 1 (p. 731). 

1* flee c,g Vartika, pp, 623*1, st. 948*30, and Ttkd on at. 952. Tho Panca-pthlikd — Vivaram mentions 

6 vo types of things instead of four (p. 259). 

15 According to Vdrttka, p. 573, st. C95, and p. 625, sr. 954, these particulars would include not only 
tho individuals (antya-videtas) but also wlmt tho V<ti 4c ?>!:<* would trffscrilro as aiyara-sdmdnya*, so that the 
whole is not a mere mass of unrelated particulars but an ordered system, 

1° III, viii, 12 (p, 492). Sankara does not mention hero all tho four views but. according to the 
commentary, they are all meant. More than ono form of the bhcddbheda doctrine is known to Indian Philoso- 
phy, Compare, c.g,, Sruta-prakA&ikd on R&m5nuja’s commentary on tho Veddnta- sutra-*, T. i, 4 : Add- 
brahmaiiorbheddbhedafi svdbhdmka iti Bhdskara — Y ddavayorapyabhimatam | Cidbrahmnn^ta bhfddbhrdnu 
svdbhdvihtviti Y ddava^mata-vyAv rttyarthamdha tatreti | 

17 Ttkd on Vdrtika (p. 624), at. 949*950 : kvacidit ynbhayatra tcidiya-grantha-defoktib , 

1# See e,g, 9 Ttkd on Vdrtika, (p. 643), st. 1043. 

19 Cf, Vdrtika, p, 532, st- 487, 
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not Brahman in its pure state, but Brahman with its homogeneity somewhat disturbed pre- 
parntory to the creation that is to proceed from it.' 20 

2 SAbin : This is the individual soul which is regarded as another and a much more 
heterogeneous modification of Brahman . 2 ‘ It is otherwise termed teetrajna (‘the con- 
scious principle in the body ’ ) or vijndnamaya (‘ transformation of vijMna . or Brahman ’)«. 
The sdksins are either cosmic or individual according as they have a universal or a parti- 
cular function to discharge. Wranya-garbha and the deities like Adifya are cosmic ; !S the 
rest, individual. 24 . 

3. Avy&krta : This is the whole of the physical universe in its subtle or causal form. 21 
It may be viewed as the adjunct of the aniarydmin. Together, they constitute the fast 
transformation of Brahman and the distinction between the two is sometimes overlooked. 2 * 

4-6. Of the next three ‘ modes. ’ the first or sfttra springs from the ary&hta and is the 
adjunct of Hiranya-gaibha, the highest cosmic soul. From this again the gross material, 
constituting the visible universe, proceeds. That is rlrnj.'-' 1 It is well known that thi* 
cosmic soul is often described in the UjxtiU?ad$ as having for its sense-organs various 
devatds through which its activity, which is the same as the life of the world, goes on. These 
devatas, because they correspond to our indriyan, are sometimes so termed. 2 * 

7-8, Of the last two— jati and pinda— the meaning of the second is clear. 29 It stands 
foi the individual bodies, such as tire human, from which as material cause, no subsequent 
effects are produced, The meaning of the first term is not quite so certain. It cannot be 
understood here in its Nydya-Vamesika sense, as theie can be no enduring universal^ 
in monistic Vedanta. It may stand for cikrti, a familiar conception in ancient Indian phi- 
losophy, 30 and denote types as distinguished from individual*. These numerous types 
and the still more numerous individuals are all the creation of the viraj. Si In other words, 
we have here what is known as the vyasti-srsti or ; secondary creation ‘ in its double aspect 
of sdmdnya and vi$e*a, 

Thus on the whole Brahman may be said to evolve in two distinct lines— one (1—2) 
the spiritual and the other, (3—8) the material which constitutes either the adjunct or 
the environment of the spiritual. 32 

20 Seo 8a»kara on Br. Up., Ill, viii, 12 (p. 492). 21 Ibid- 

22 See c.g., Vdrtika, p. 1000, at. 49. and Sankara on Br. T’p IV, iii. 7 (p. 560), and Vdrtika on the 
-imio (sfc. 318-23). 

23 See Vdrtika, p. 1007, &t. 91* Compare Ttkd on Vdrtika, p, 451, st. 121, p. 956, st. 410. 

2^ This is on the supposition that, sdksins are many, and it is the implication of statements like 
that found in st. 100 of the Vdrtika (p. 1009), But- to judge from the context in which B . is mentioned 
in a somewhat later work, (V(ddhta-Tattva*Viveka by NrsiinhaSramin, p. 38, Benares edition) he seeing 
to have believed in only a singlo ji ca, not however in a sense which would make his doctrine solipsist ic, 
but in the sense that the one jtv a shnultaneously expresses itself through all tho bodice in existence, just 
as in aneka-jiva-vdda one and the samo jtva is supposed to manifest itself through several bodies succr* 
nicely in successive births). For a similar view among the followers of Sankara, see Slddhdnta-l §a 
tahgraha (KumbhakoQ&m edition), pagos 107-8 

25 See Tikd on Vdrtika, II, iii, st. 91*2. 26 See Ttkd on Vdrtika, p. 1295, st, 29-30. 

27 See Br . Up. , III, vii, 2, and Vdrtika*Sdra by Vidyaranya (Benares edition), p. 743, st. 5, whore virdj 
is referred to as anda . Cf. also the description of those and tho noxt two as mahdbhfita'SarhfithdnaJthedn 
in the Ttkd on Sankara’s commentary on Br. Up Ill, viii, 12 (p. 492). 

38 CJ. Tikd on Vdrtika, p. 536, st. 511. 20 Cf. Hid., Tikd on p. 447, st. 08. 

30 See e.g ., Nydya-Mra, II, ii, 63. Ramanuja for instance understands the term in this senso ; cf. 
^ribhdfya, p. 32 (Bombay Sanskrit Series). 

91 Cf. Vdrtika, p. 450, st. 117, and p. 432, st. 21 ; cf. also Vidy&rapya’s Ydrtika-sdra, p. 209. et. 149, 

92 See Vdrtika , p. 1007, st. 91 * * 
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These eight forms together with Brahman according to B., may be divided into three 
rd&is,** in which we have the threefold subject-matter of all religion and philosophy, viz., 
God, Soul and Matter. 

1. Paramdtma-rdsi : This is the absolute Brahman and we have probably to include 
under this head the antaryamin also, since it can be brought under neither of the remaining 
two raSis. 

2. Micrtamurta-nUi ; This comprises the six material forms beginning with the 
avydk ta. Its designation is derived from Br. Up II, iii, where mvrta and amvrta are des- 
cribed a 3 the two ' phases * of Brahman . According to Sankara, the term murta here refer*, 
to prithivt, ap and teja <? and the term aminkt to the remaining two — dkiUa and vdyn. B. 
understands these terms somewhat differently ; amiirta means for him the avydkrfa , the source 
of the material world and rnnria, the last of the hhfdas to evolve from it, viz., prithhl . the 
intermediate ‘elements* being describable secondarily as either mOrta or amiirta .34 

3 Jiva-r&U ; ss According to Sankara, this does not form an independent category 
tor the jiva according to him is only Brahman in disguise and is therefore already included 
in (I). But B. regards it as a real transformation of Brahman and therefore counts it as a 
third nidi. The determining factor of the jiva is its beginningless viwtndft** These vdsand< 
are the characteristics, as in the Sdmkhya. of the internal organ (anlahkaram) which is 
evolved out of the ovydkrta and should therefore belong to (2). B. recognises this: but 
at the same time he considers that they are transmitted to the jiva with which the cinlah- 
karana is associated and thereby transform it into a ‘ knower 5 and * enjoyerd The transfer- 
ence to the soul of what really belongs to Matter is accounted for on tho analogy of frag- 
rance which, though actually belonging to a flower, may be distilled into oil, for example. 3* 
The jiva thus is a real, though temporary, transformation of Brahman and i^ not the result 
purely of a misconception as in Sankara's Advaita. B. also recognises avidyd like Sankara : 
but it accounts only for the lapse of Brahman into the -condition of iinitude and not 
<dso for its worldly life or Mthmra?* Though springing from Brahman , avidyd does not 
affect the whole of it but only a part which thereby comes to be cut off, as it were, from 
Brahman and forgets its identity with it. Avidyd has accordingly its abode in the jiva and 
not in Brahman . The jiva is thus the result of two conditions — one, avidyd which delimits 
it ( pari-cchetrt ) and the other, vdmnd which modifies it (vikartri)P Tho second condition 
is sometimes stated a- fUahgn^ or ‘ attachment ‘ <ineo the ivaaruU an* eventually trace- 
able to it. 

II 

it seems necessary to differentiate in some sense or other between common and meta- 
physical knowledge ; otherwise there would be no justification for any philosophic inquiry 
«it all. Hcnoe it becomes a matter of importance for a metaphysician to define the relation 
between those two kinds of knowledge. According to Sankara, both are valid, but while 
common knowledge is so only for tho purposes of everyday-life, the otlmr. as known 

93 Sankara on Br. Up XL iii (p. 328). See Vdriika, II, iii, 72—80. 

35 This rdii, though described In somewhat different conns by Sankara and SurSSvara is the jiva vbn h 
word is explicitly used by VidyArnuya in his Ydrtikct-sdra, p. 563 {Benares edition). 

36 lx. % the traces of previous karma and jUdnc, See Br. Up., IV, iv, 2. and the referent in non* 
S3 above. 

37 Sea Vdriika , p. 1012, at. 117-8, Tho word vdsand indeed means * perfuming/ 

33 See Fdrrtfea, p. 1154, st, 42, and p. 1150, st. 53. 

39 See Ibid pp. 1156-7, st. 54-55. Compare Tikdon Ydrtlkj, p. 1001, su 53 — avidyd-karma-fana- 
prajnd-pariskrtah . 

io <7/. Ibid-, p. 1150, st, 51, and p, 1163, st, 89, Saukara traces 4 attachment ’ itself to cnricfytf- 
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through the scripture, is absolutely valid . 41 Empirical knowledge thus stands on a lower 
footing than metaphysical knowledge. It is provisional and true only in a particular 
■ universe/ so to speak. Any discrepancy between the two is to be explained by reference 
ro the distinctive spheres to which they belong 43 All empirical knowledge, for instance, 
presupposes variety but the scripture teaches unity ; yet there is really no conflict between 
them, for empirical knowledge while it involves a reference to duality does not also vouch 
for its validity . 43 The view' which B. took of this matter was altogether different. To him 
both empirical and revealed knowledge are equally valid and in exactly the same sense. 
Perception not only gives diversity but also validates it ; for nothing that is properW 
ascertained by a pramdna can ever be otherwise than true , 44 Moreover, the scripture itself 
confirms the truth of diversity in such of its portions describe Creation . 46 And it 
\ory properly emphasises in its purely metaphysical portions the unity underlying it 
which we commonly miss. B. accordingly concluded that Brahman . the ultimate Reality, 
should exhibit both the features and be a unity-in-diversity (dvaitddtmta)** This view 
is termed jrram&na-samnccaya by Ananda-jnana in one place. 4 * Sankara explains the 
reference to variety in the Ujxtuisads as a mere anuvdda of what is empirically known and 
>o, as carrying no new authority with it. Thus he restricts the scope of the scripture, 
an independent and primary }>ramdna. to the teaching of unity alone. 

III. 


As the doctrine of unity i» the specific teaching of the Upanirnd*, it is not onlv perce])- 
tual knowledge that is provisionally true, according to Sankara, but also the subject-matter 
of the karma-kanda of the Veda. Hence one that desires to realise Brahman should rise 
above the notions of obligation implied in that hlnda and renounce the world completely. 
B. follows here the same course as before and tries to co-ordinate the teachings of both the 
kdndas recommending the combination of jnana with karma for attaining woA\<#. 4 ® In 
other words, pramdna-samnccaya on the theoretical side has for him its counterpart oijmna- 
kanna-samuccaya on the practical. Just as in the former case, neither Perception noi 
Revelation is alone to be taken as valid but both, so here also both karma and jhdna should 
be regarded as the means of mofca, for both alike are prescribed in the scripture, Sankara 
too does not discard karma ; but, as is well known, he is not a samuccaya-vddin. Karma. 
according to him is only indirectly or remotely useful in securing mo fan. It is the means 
of jMna which brings about wofca, unaided, 


According to all Vcddntiti*, virakti or 4 detachment * is necessary before one qualifies 
for inoh : a. But while Sankara looks to dosa+darhm in the objects of our desire as its means 
B. considers that result as possible only through bhoya, It is only by learning, through 
actual experience, the real worth of all things that in one way or another minister to our 
desires that we can grow indifferent to them. This view is based upon a very ancient Indian 


u Sco e.q ., Vdrtika, p. 249, st. 917 fi\ Compare also Vcddnta-paribhdtd, c h. vii, 

12 Sco Sankara on Br. Up. II, i. 20 (p. 290) : FraMntanh"\c,yameva hi pramdndntaram jM- 
/.njnti. Sco also Tika on Sankara's commentary on Br. Up. I, iv. 7 (p, 121) : Pratmhddi^mandtma. 
r^ayitvaccdgamasya bhinna^UayakcUayd nd?iciyonnitho virodhah, 

*3 Sec Vdrtika, p. 285, st. 988, pp. 1982-4, st. 84-94. 

i* Sec Vdrtika, Tika on st. 30 (p. 1955) : Svdnnbha h'aitmydd va. i ta$y a tcatl-midt {prdmdnyam) 

^ See Vdrtika, p. 1951, at. 32. to Vdrtika, V. i, 9t< 30-36. ' 

1* Ibid., Tika on st. 913 (p. 248). This should not bo confounded with pram&na-samplava, sue) i 
iur example ft3 i3 described by Vatsydyana in his commentary on Xydyd-StUras Ii 3 

' . ,™«° « PP ' W? S \ 1 1 I°2' 1 * Con3Ult ? eneraU >- this subject of samuceaya, Vdrtika, I. 
\V- 1 <02 ff.. Ill- n, 41 ft. and I\ - rr, 719 If- 
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theory known as kdmx -p ra dh va msa-vdda . 49 The gradual exhaustion ol alt worldly 
enjoyment is obviously impossible ; but there is another course open to us according to the 
Upanisads and that is by attaining to Sutra •hood and in that state participating in universal 
life. Nobody, according to B., can acquire genuine virdkti who has not reached this state. 60 
Hence the first aim of a person that is desirous of liberation is to strive to reach this stage, 
by identifying himself, through updsana as taught in the Upanisads, with the SHtra or 
Hiranya-garbha and carrying on simultaneously the nitya-karmas enjoined in the scripture. 61 
This is the first kind of samuccaya. It leads to apavarga 62 or 1 escape from samsdra / which 
B. viewed as distinct from mokta though on the way to it. The soul that basso far succeeded 
will not be born again, for it has given up all narrow attachment, and its condition then is 
described as antardldvasthd , (he., a condition intermediate between samsdra and ynoha). 
It is there free from all the ills of life. Though the baleful influences of attachment (tisahga), 
one of its two limiting factors, have then been overcome, the jiva ha* not yet realised its 
true nature, for avidyd , the other factor, persists separating it from Brahman,** For ac- 
complishing this further end of overcoming avidyd , snmiucaya again is necessary. Tin- 
precise nature of this second samuccaya . however, is unfortunately not quite clear. One 
dement in it is certain. The jiva has so far identified itself with only Hiranya-garbha . a 
part of Brahman ; and it lias now to realise it as a part thereof. In other words the one- 
ness of the jiva with Brahman — not merely with H i ra n ya •ya rbh a — is to be known, as taught 
in Ahum brahma asmi . This knowledge is vidyd. But it is not regarded as sufficient by itself 
to destroy avidyd and is required to be combined with meditation upon the Sidra once 
again. 64 The object of this second element in the samuccaya is not manifest. It is intro- 
duced probably because it is thought that the knowledge of Aham brahma asmi , 
w'hile it may lead to the conviction that all spirit is one, leaves out of account the entire 
physical universe. Hence also probably the statement that the meditation now’ on the 
mdra ( i.e. } the adjunct of Hiranya-garbha) should be. not nu-rdy a* a jinitc effect as in the pre- 
vious stage, but one with the infinite Brahman . its cause. 66 It seems that karma also 
has to be performed here as in the case of the previous samuccaya but in a totally different 
spirit — not as a means to an cud, but, like all ebe. a* one w ith Brahman ** The doer, the 
deed, its means and its end arc all Brahman . tor Brahman is the sole reality. Thus for 
apavarga as well as for mok>a, samuccaya is nectary according to B 

IV 

A distinguishing feature of Sankaras doctiine i> that self -realization is attained directly 
through revealed texts like Tat team asi, for he believes that verbal statements also may 
yield immediate kuowledgc 67 . According to B. 6S and also according to all other Indian 
logicians, verbal statements, whether revealed or not, can never lead to immediate knowledge 
Thus from the formula Tat tvatn asi only mediate know ledge is possible ; but it is not adequate 

49 Soo for tin account of this theory, Yartika, p. 100, st. 343 ft. See also Manu-smrtif ii, 04, 
which clearly contains a criticism of it. it R necessary to add that this wa^ formulated not purely 
.in cthico -psychological theory but in the corn m x ef reo.inruUnc th* i« ."diii^ m iD* k'tru nASinda with 
i hat of the j~Mha-h* 

r> o St o TV/ / tika, j t 77s . \ 7 » . I . 

ol Sot* Sankara on H t . /*/>., ], i\, lo ip l.Mj , J 4 .n <»n l u<i'k't . p **."»»* 1 ICS- 1 ), mvl Hr, f }•• 

1 , 1 and n. 

*>3 tjj, S.tdvatii ou Ur. Up. HI, u, 13 ( p. 4 hi) : upavafy+ifchutnyiainullJciisthiun. 
r -3 Sankara on Ur. Up. Ill, ii, 13 (p. 410) Vurtiha, p. 77c, >t. 1713, p. 1154. „t. 42 

-i Ibid., p. 770, si. 1709. 55 Cf. Vurtlka. p. 700. pi . 17m!: 

s eo Ydrtika, p. 179, st. I Tor; ,j Rh.ieuvadjdta, iv. 2 l 

•w St*** *. 7 ,, Vtirtifai, CD. m, 2*h» 5 s lf,:d . p. 1S37, -a 7 fK 
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to destroy our immediate belief in the truth of mere diversity, until it nl&o has been transformed 
into immediate knowledge. The means of doing this constant meditation (termed prascimkh 
Viivxtii, dhyana, etc.) 6a upon it. It is only when one successfully carries out tlii^ 
meditation that one can realise the self. While B. like Sankara admits the aid of the scripture 
as essential for knowing the ultimate truth* he considers that that scriptural knowledge in- 
to be supplemented by meditation. It is the result of such meditation that we have to 
understand from the Yidya of the second samv.ccaya referred to above and not a inert* 
intellectual apprehension of the truth of Aham brahma asmi or Tat tram asi . If bhdvand 
is thus necessary for securing woha and if the need for it. which is a kriya, i.c.. something 
to be done, is known only through the scripture, the two kdndas of the Veda are drawn 
together more closely here than in Sankara’s Advaita . As in the karma-kdnda we find 
injunctions about sacrificial acts, so in the UpanUach, we find, according to B. injunction- 
about meditative acts Sankara makes a vital distinction between jrnnn and bhdvand or 
Hp&sana: and while lie regards tho latter as kri yd and admits ‘ vldld * in respect of it, he uncom- 
promisingly denies that the former is either a kri yd or requires a ridhfi®. A consequence 
<>f this difference of view is that statements like Tat team asi which aie of the first importance 
iu Saiikaia s Advaita are useful in B.'s doctrine only as supplying the theme for meditation 
-«nd statement*- like Aftnanaaitvo bdrrnn-apdAta^^ take precedence of them, 

V 

So far We have mounted the more important doctrines of B. as they can be gathered 
t hielly from the writings of Sankara and commentaries on them. There, however, remains 
an important point to be mentioned yet. Suresvara in more than one place in his Yartika 
tries to explain B.’s view -point as /w effect the same as Sankara's and represents B. as a 
vivada-vddin instead of a pari )tdnw -aid in*’ 2 . Whatever of the latter view wo find in B. .is 
tube explained., according to Suresvara, as only a provisional solution of the ultimate philoso- 
phical problem, exactly as it is the case in Saukara's Advaita . It seems strange that if B . did 
teach such a doctrine. Saukara should have subjected it to so severe and so frequent a criticism, 
Smcsvaru is not unaware of this objection; and, raising it in his Ydrhkn^ answers it by saying 
that what Sankara intended tocontroveit was not B/s view' but rather his view as expounded 
by some of his followers. Generally speaking, however, Sankara's criticism appears to be 
directed against B. himself. However that may be, one point becomes clear from this, viz.* 
that B. was long anterior to Sankara and Suresvara ; for B.’s teaching by then had been, in 
< ertain respect-, forgotten. 6 * Another fact of importance is that Suresvara thought it worth 
his while to cite B, in his favour. Whatever B, might have taught, it is clear that his name 
carried weight with the Vcdantins at the time : and the expounders of Vedanta found it useful 
to quote his authority in support of their own views. This attitude of regard on the part 
of Suresvara bears out the relative antiquity of B. With the information available, it fa coins 
>ve may also determine the superior limit of his date. In the very beginning of passage 10 of Br . 
bp (I, iv), the w ord brahma occurs and Sankara in his commentary notices tw o interpretations 
of this word, both of which he discards before giving his own explanation of it. Ananda-jfiana 

Gf. 623, st. 048 ; p. 1837. st. 706 ff, See also Sankara on Br. Up. (p. 190), 

*’0 See c.g., Sankara on Vcd&ntas&trtis, I, i, 4. Cl Br. Up., J, i v 15 

See e.g Tikd on Vartika , p. 660, st. 1164, 03 See Vdrtikap. 660,* st. 1163 

"* In note 9 above, it was stated that B.'s conuueinai;v was in all probability known to Suresvara 
..ad even to Ananda-jilann, This need not clash with the present statement that B's doctrine, in some of 
ns details was differently understood by different interpret,.,., at ,he time. Wirne« variations of 
am one tho follower* of Sankara ree.vdiTicr hi- t^aohim:, 
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iti his gloss refers the iii^t of Ihe&e to the Vrtli-kanu and the other to 22. 66 in his gloss on 
the corresponding passage in the Yartika** he makes the Vrtti- kdra's view the purva-paksa 
or prima facie view leading to B.'s interpretation. If it thus involves a reference to the view 
of the Vrtti-kdra 3 it follows that B. should have flourished after him. 67 

This is perhaps the best place to allude to a point of some biographical interest touching B. 
He seems to have been a devotee of A gni- va is vd na ra 6 ^ and Suresvara has more than once a 
gibe at him in reference to it. 61 ' But it is not clear what exactly is the significance of this 
allusion. It may be that it refers to what was a noticeable feature of B.'s creed in life ; for 
his doctrine, as we know, lays stress on the importance of Hiranya-garbha . — identifiable with 
Agni , 70 — in the penultimate stage of a Veda nt in's training. Further since Suresvara 
pointedly draws attention to a vara or * boon ? received by B . through the prasada or 
‘grace 5 of Agni, 71 we may also probably conclude that B. recognised in some form the 
doctrine of bhakti — a doctrine which does not find any considerable place in Sankara's 
Advaita, 

VI. 

The resemblance between the Sdmkhya and the doctrine of B. is noteworthy. There is, 
of course, this important distinction that while B.’s Vedanta is monistic and idealistic, the 
Sdmkhya is dualistic and realistic. Barring this distinction, there is a general similarity 
in the philosophic standpoint of the two. Both are theories of parindma , though in the 
Sdmkhya , it is the Prakrit that evolves, and here it is Brahman . In the process of evolution, 
according to both, the ultimate reality becomes differentiated into the manifold things of 
experience which are both identical with and different from it. The parallelism extends 
beyond this general standpoint to details also 

1. Though the conception of the antarydmin can have no place in atheistic Sdmkhya , 
it has something more or less corresponding to it in the sister system of Yoga? 2 The sdkfins 
of B. are practically the Purusas of the Sdmkhya and the avydkrta , its Prakrit. The sutra 
again may be identified with mahafl 3 since, as buddhi, it is the pre-eminent element in the 
Uhga-sarira , though for a complete ecpiivalent of it we shall have to take along with it the 
eleven indriyas (devatds)^ 4 and the five tanmdtras. When the gross elements emerge from 
the last, we have the virdj — the visible vesture of the cosmic soul. This comparison, it 
will be noticed, breaks down in the case of two of the eight avasthds recognised B. } and only 
one out of the twenty- live principles known to the Sdmkhya . The lack of anything corres- 
ponding to jdti and pinda in the Sdmkhya system is significant. It has in all probability to 
be explained by the supposition that, while B.'s scheme includes not only the samasti-srsti 
but also the vyasti-srsti. the Sdmkhya concerns itself only with one of them. This deficiency 


#5 Wee Tiled on Br. Up. Bhdtya (p. 152). 66 p. 671, st. 1180. 

The suggestion of T. M. Tripatlu in h\± Introduction (p. xv) that B. is the V rthdara is thun 
bewide the mark. (See note 1 above.) 

68 This is merely the personification of irja * — the tirst- creation. Oh. Up . , VI^ ii, 3. 

69 Cf.. for example. Vartika, I, iv, 400, TOO, 701, etc, 7# Sec Br. Up. t I, i and ii, as also I, iv, 15. 

71 Sec Vdrtika f p. 1164, at. 08, p. 1236, st. 136. Compare generally in this connection the speculations 
contained in the Agvi’rahasya ( Satapatha Br, X). wherein alao occurs the name of Smidilya associated from 
very early times with the doctrine of bhakti. 

72 ( j, Ydrtika. p. 1286, si. 38. 

7 3 The Mrifharn-vrtti, ior instance, equates malmt with H iranya*gwbJut, Seo under Kanhti 22, Benares 
edition. 

74 Sen .Sr h'likfuja prarnrah(t-bhd* l fa, IT, 18. 
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in the Samkhya scheme throws light on what has always been a matter of some perplexity 
to scholars, viz., whether its tattvas are cosmic or individual. 75 The comparison here in- 
stituted suggests that the whole of the Sathkhya scheme is in reality cosmic only and that the 
adjuncts of the individual Purus as— their subtle and gross bodies— are further parindmas 
as jdti and pinda are from viraj. If this conjecture is right, it will be easy to see that the 
dropping of the idea of the cosmic soul, at some stage, transformed an originally cosmic 
scheme of tattvas 76 into one having reference to individuals only and the introduction into the 
evolutionary series of aham-kdra , 77 to which nothing corresponds in B.’s doctrine, led to the 
definite emergence of classical Samkhya . The word mahat with its cosmic significance 
though often replaced by buddhi — the adjunct of an individual — is still there to disclose the 
course of this transformation. 

2. A familiar point in the Samkhya doctrine is what is known as prakrti-laya which 
is the designation for the condition reached by one that has succeeded in realising the nature 
of Prakrli but has not distinguished it from Purusa. In this condition the Purusa has 
neither pain nor pleasure, and so far, it agrees with what B . terms antardldvasthd y to which 
allusion has been made already. There may be points of difference between the two, but 
the coincidence is still striking. 

3. Both according to the Samkhya and the doctrine of B. the knowledge of the ultimate 
truth — acquired in the one case mainly through Reason and in the other mainly through 
Revelation — is only mediate ; and this knowledge, being, as already stated, not adequate to 
remove the wrong convictions on which our empirical activity is founded, has in both cases 
to be transformed into immediate knowledge through meditation. 79 

4. The Samkhya describes the evolution of Prakrti as designed to bring about bhoya 
or apavarga. The emphasis laid upon bhoga as a preliminary to apavarga may suggest a 
kinship with the k&ma-pradhvamsa-vdda as in the case of B.’s doctrine. But in the form in 
which the Samkhya- Yoga teaching has come down to us, virakti is explicitly traced, as in 
Sankara's Advaita , to dosa-darmna in the objects of our desire. 80 Hence we cannot point 
to this as another feature common to the two doctrines w r e are considering. But it probablv 
suggests some original connection of the Samkhya with the theory of kama-pradhvamsa 

We may conclude by drawing attention to the confirmation which this inquiry brings 
to the conclusion already reached by some like Deussen, that the Samkhya is an off-shoot of 
the teaching of the Upanisads. We may assume that there w r as from very early times 
a dualistic interpretation of those works like the monistic one. This view also by the way 
satisfactorily accounts for the comparatively large number of references to the Samkhya in 
the Sutras of Bddardyana. It would perhaps be not far from correct to say that one of the 
foremost aims — albeit a negative one — of Bddardyana in composing the Vedanta -Sutras a\rs 
to refute the view that the realistic and dualistic Samkhya was the tcachin" of the 
U pani$ads. 


75 lor \fuil» ds.V/ pp. 24f»-7 : Dhiwii ; Philosophy oj ihr 

pp. 242 ff. 

7® See \ii, 9-1C, 

77 Cf. Deussen : Philosophy <>f the Upanisods, p. 2 4.;, 

78 Soo Kdrikd, 4.-,. ^ jMlhya-p, ncorina, ii, 5 1. 7, lS w KdmHija-Ktnl.,,, 

80 See Sn <thk'hya-psfti' tr(i,,a-bhd* ya , i v. 27-8, mul Voya^iitra TthAsya, ii, 15. 
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The Religious Ceremonies and Customs of 

THE PaRSEES, by JlVANJI JAMSHEDJI MODI, 

B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., British India Press, Maza- 
gon, Bombay, 1922. 

This is a valuable work on Zoroastrian ceremo- 
nies and customs, which will serve as an autho- 
ritative work of reference, not only to the Parsis 
themselves, but also to European scholars engaged 
in the study of Avesta and Pahlavi texts. The 
author states that the book is the outcome of 
the work on Parsi ceremonies and customs, which 
he undertook for Dr. Hastings’ monumental 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics , and that, in 
consideration of the numerous points which arise 
from time to time for decision both in the sphere 
of historical research and in the domain of the 
law, he has omitted no detail of value and has 
made the book as exhaustive as possible. The 
whole subject has been divided into five principle 
heads, viz., Socio -religious ceremonies, Purification 
ceremonies, Initiation, Consecration, and Liturgi- 
cal ceremonies. It is needless to remark that the 
book is a mine of inforir ation, based upon the 
careful researches of a lifetime and presented 
with all the authority attaching to one who is a 
past master of Iranian love. It is furnished with 
an ample index. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Annual Report of the Director- General of 
Archabology in India, 1920-21, by Sir John 
Marshall, Superintendent, Government Printing, 
Calcutta, 1923. 

This annual review of the work of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India marks the commencement of 
a now epoch in the history of the Department. For 
under the constitutional reforms inaugurated in 
1920-21, the entire cost of the Department a fid of 
ail its activities is to be borne by the Central Gov- 
ernment, and, although the Local Governments 
still remain in executive control of the provincial 
staffs, they act in this respect as the agents of the 
Imperial Government. Moreover, the officers of the 
department are now to confine their attention to 
those monuments only which have been declared 
'* protected ”, and which have been accepted as a 
central charge by the Government of India. As 
these monuments number in all 2,500, the average 
number in charge of each of the eight Superinten- 
dents of Archaeology will be roughly 312, — a by 
no means inconsiderable burden. 

Under the main head of Conservation, the Direc- 
tor-General reports that the restoration of the dalans 
or cloisters which originally bounded the enclosure 
of the Taj Mahal is rapidly nearing completion, and 
the photographs in Plate I at the end of the Report 
show how greatly the appearance of the enclosure 
has thereby been improved. The tomb of Akbar at 


Sikandarah has likewise been, improved by the res- 
toration of the eastern one of the four great cause- 
ways, and Sir John Marshall expresses hi 3 regret, 
which will be shared by many, that owing to exten- 
sive dilapidation and lack of funds the northern 
causeway cannot be similarly treated. Important 
work was also carried out on the tomb of Aaaf Khan, 
Jahangir s Prime Minister, and on the domed Ceiling 
of the crypt of Jahangir’s tomb, and on several other 
important historical relics in the Panjab, United 
Provinces, and Bengal. In the Rajgir valley in 
Bihar an effort was made ‘‘to preserve certain 
curious and as yet undecipherable inscriptions in the 
so-called Shell Character, which occur on a rocky 
pathway running through the vale,” while in the 
Southern Circle special attention was paid to the 
Krishnagiri Fort in Salem District, which, situated 
on a bare and lofty mass of gneiss, twice repulsed 
British attempts to take it by storm. It was only 
on the ratification of the treaty of Seringapatam 
that- the fort passed into British hands, and a garri- 
son was established, which was maintained “ until 
its final abandonment, owing to an accident, in 1801, 
when Captain Henry Smith and many of the garri- 
son were destroyed by the blowing up of the maga- 
zine.” 

The repair of the famous Ajanta frescoes was an 
achievement of more than common interest. Under 
the auspices and at the expense of H. E. H. the 
Nizam's Government, two Italian experts, Professor 
Oocconi and Count Orsini, were engaged to execute 
the necessary repairs ; and despite the difficulties 
of the problem, the patience and skill of the restau- 
rateurs have succeeded in re-affixing the paintings 
to the rock in a manner likely t-o endure for some 
centuries to come. Another useful achievement 
was the restoration of the ancient staircase leading 
up to the main stupa at Jamalgarhi in the Frontier 
Circle. 

Exploration was carried out at Harappa in the 
Panjab and resulted in the discovery, inter alia, of 
two seals, which, like the seal originally published 
by Cunningham, exhibit the device of a bull without 
the hump and “legends in the same inscrutable 
script, to which we have as yet no manner of clue.’* 
Further excavation, together with other relics thus 
brought to light, indicate that the Hal^lPiGlfcls 
and their pictographic legends belong to the pre- 
Mauryan epoch. At Taxila, which under Sir John 
Marshall s guidance has already yielded so many 
important data, exploration was resumed at the city 
i of Sirka-p and at the earlier city on the Bhir Mound. 
Previous excavations at the latter site had already 
revealed three distinct strata of buildings, to which 
must now be added a fourth and still later stratum, 
containing a few scattered remains, which Sir John 
Marshall assigns to the 3rd or 4th century b.c. 
The stratum next below it, which contains the 
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maiority of tho buildings already excavated, must be of Nalanda at the instance of this king of Sumatra, 
olaced in the 4th or 5th cent my b.c. Sir John Mar- • interesting political questions of the 0th century are 
shall di-cusses also the character and purpose of the involved, which Pandit Huananda Shaetn promises 

curious " pillars” and narrow ” wells.” which are to work out in a separate contribution to the Ep<- 

suhent features of the Bhir Mound, ami leaves no 'jntphlu Indica in due course." 

room for doubt that the "well* ” were soak-pits for The Deport contain* most interesting sections on 
the di'spo^al of sullage. The use of the ** pillars 15 j important exploratory voik carried out in Arakan 
still remains undetermined. One of the “wells” j and on discoveries made in several Indian States, 
was packed with earthern vessels of all shapes and | while the gist of several hitherto unpublished ins- 
sizes, all upside down and obviously laid there with ! criptions is furnished in the epigrapliical sections, 
some care, precisely as earthenware vessels, kerosene | Among the latter may be noted a new inscription of 
tins etc., are used in modern soak-pits, to prevent [ Kanishka’s reign, dated in the Kuslmn year 23, 
the pit from collapsing, while at the same time per* which, when read with the Mathura Yupa inscrip- 

inittiiv' the sullage to soak in without hindrance. tion of Vasishka. further shortens the interval 

Plates°XY to XVII at the end of the Report give hitherto known to exist between these two kings, 
excellent illustrations of some of the smaller relics who came to the throne one after another. Another 

found in the buildings of the Bhir Mound. new record of King Karna of the Uhedi dynasty of 

Dahala enables the first regnal year of that king to 
Two very important sculptures were discovered be definitely fixed at a. d. 1052-53. There are many 
near Muttra, United Provinces. One of these. 6 0 ther points of the highest interest in thi» valuable 

feet in height, represents <i Rushan King, seated on a Report, which should find its way into the hands of 

throne, and is in perfect preservation, including every student of Indian history and antiquities, and 
head and headdress, in contrast to the other known ou0 Catl on ]y hope that the activities of Sir John 
statues of that dynasty. . The dress resembles that , yf^rshaUV Department will be a* valuable under the 
in the statue of VVima Kadphises, and the headdress arrangements introduced with the political re- 

is the high conical cap, evidently of Central or W e*t forms as they have been during the past fifteen 


Asiatic origin, which appears on several heads at 
Muttra and in certain early Indian bas-reliefs. It 
is hoped that further examination of this statue 
may reveal an epigraph of the royal name on the 
pedestal. The other statue is that of a female, 
cawed in the round and now worshipped as Mana&a 
Devi in a modern temple. Between the feet of the 
statue is an inscription in Brahmi characters, identi- 
cal in pxrt with the inscription on the Parkham 
statue. The reading and interpretation have not 
yet been clearly determined, but are likely to prove 
of the highest historical interest. In the Bogra 
District an interesting ruin was closely surveyed at 
Mahasthaugarh, which Cunningham identified with 
the ancient city of Paundra-varilhana, and was 
found to show traces of walls constructed of bricks 
measuring between 10 and 15 inches, and therefore 
to ba of great antiquity. Proper excavation of the 
site, as aoon as fund's are available, will very likely 
yield important results. At Nalanda the most im- 
portant find of the year was a large copper-plete 
inscribed on both sides with a long and important 
record of King Devapaladeva, the third representa- 
tive of tho famous Pala dynasty of Eastern India. 
The record contains certain lines glorifying “the 
ambassador Bala-Varma and his liege-lord 8ri 
Balaputradeva, king of Suvarnadvipa,” which Pan- 
dit Hirananda Sha^tri identifies with the modern 
Sumatra. This identification is strengthened by 
the fact that Balaputradeva is styled grandson of 
the king of Yavabhumi, which is evidently Java ; 
and “as ” in the words of Sir John Marshall, “the 
epigraph shows that- King Devapaladeva granted 


years. The Report is, as usual, embellished with 
g->od photographic plates. 

3. M. Epwardes, 

A History of Ancient and Modern Festivals 

of the Aryans by Hgvedi. 

A most interesting book, especially to the stu- 
dent of comparative religion and ancient history. 
A very readable book, written in choice Gujarati, 
and in which the flow’ of the narrative is not un- 
duly arrested by the introduction of Hanskritisms. 
There are, however, numerous printer's errors, 
And lastly, a very opportune book, if, as noted 
in the preface, the hesitancy of the 5th standard 
boy as regards tho sequence of Dasera and Divali 
be characteristic of the general want of knowledge 
of the rising Hindu generation concerning their 
festivals and the origin and meaning of those fes- 
tival-. Much as if an English boy were doubtful 
whether Easter preceded or followed Whitsuntide. 

The author, in his preface, classifies Hindu 
festivals in respect of their origin as (l) seasonal; 
(2) historical ; (3) domestic. But in the body of 
the book the detailed description of each festival 
proceeds in its monthly sequence, commencing 
with the month of Chaitra (March- April), and its 
place in the prefatory classification is duly dis- 
cussed and determined. 

Our author treats of forty-three festivals in all. 
He states for each the method of observance and 
the rites prescribed by the fotiatras on the one 
hand, and the present-day vogue on the other 


these villages and apparently built this monasteiy hand. Divergent practices, prevailing in different 
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parts of Lidia, are duly set out. Historical 
references are then given, my t Its and legends ait 
discussed and inferences drawn as regards the ori- 
gin and development in process of time of a fes- 
tival, or a change in its character and observance- 
A most important part of the book consists of those 
sections in which the author sets forth the moral 
to be drawn from the valorous deeds and the 
righteous actions of the central figures of worship, 
and makes suggestions as to the use to which such 
festivals might be put to the public advantage. 
Thus, in dealing with the Ramanavami, the fes- 
tival, according to the author’s views, of the dei- 
fied prince Rama, whose exploits are celebrated 
in the Rdm&yana epic, Rama’s prowtss as a warrior 
and right conduct as a man, Sita’s fortitude and 
chastity and Janaka’s wisdom and polity are dwelt 
on. Or, in treating of the Maha Ekadasi festival, 
he advocates the holding of exhibitions and public 
meetings, the establishment of museums and 
libraries, tho pi’O vision of play -grounds, where 
cricket, football and other games could be played, 
cinematograph representations of the deeds of the 
deified heroes and holy men of the past, and so 
forth, in connexion with this and other festivals. 
Thus will the national spirit, he says, bo fostered, 
the national material wealth be increased and at- 
tention be directed to the deeds of glory and piety 
of the Past. 

The author has approached his task with a broad 
mind. He claims to take up no particular doctrinal 
standpoint of Hinduism, and lie invites criticism, 
apparently with special reference to tho liistorical 
portion of his work, in the compilation of which his 
intimate knowledge of Vedic and Puranic lore 
has stood him in good stead. 

As instances of his liberal views the following 
may be cited. He describes Vi?nu and Indra 


| inextricably interwoven with myth and legend. 
The author suggests that an attempt be made to 
Unravel the mystery, but if the chronological kej 
be missing, we can only peep through the rents 
mid holes of the door which veils the Past. At 
most we must be satisfied with plausible inferences, 
und wo am never certain that even the small sub- 
stratum of facts, which appears to underlie the 
incubus of myth and legend, may not have been 
altered in the telling to lend colour to the mythical 
J and legendary matter. Take Vienu and Indra 
j The author considers that they were Aryan warriors 
of the Deva clan or clans, who first fought with 
their kinsmen, the Daityas or Indo-Iranians or 
Persians and then colonized the Panjab. The very 
origin of the Daityas, the descendants of Diti, one 
<>f tho thirteen daughters of Dak^a, is enveloped 
in myth. Those thirtoen fair maidens married 
j the equally mythical or remotely semi -historical 
j KaSyapa, and some of them, according to some 
; Purdnas , were the ancestresses of beasts as well as 
of men. If we concede, as perhaps we may, that 
j the Aditya-Devas fought with the Daityas, we 
j have still very slender ground for holding that the 
pi Visrtu, who subsequently superseded Indra 
as the chief Aryan god, was the warrior who led 
the Aryans into India. There were probably many 
Visnus, as them were, as the author admits, many 
tndras. That Vi 9 nu again was instrumental in 
the advance eastwards, from a consideration of 
the mere fact that he is called Stirangp&ni (‘ armed 
with a bow ’), while poor Indra had only his club 
( vajra ) for close combat, is interesting, but hardly 
convincing. It must further be noted that Indra 
.3 a very ancient Aryan god. His name is found 
along with those of Mitra, Varuna and the Nasatyas 
in the Boghaz-Keui tablets of 1400 b.c. in Anatolia. 
As Mr. Pargiter, on credible grounds, fixes the 


as Aryan warriors, who took an active part in the 
conquest of India, who were first revered as an- 
cestors and subsequently became deified. He 
writes : 44 Krgpa was born, lived and died, as other 
men came to life, lived their lives and passed away/’ 
V&mana, he thinks, was no dwarf, but a very clever 
Aryan, who with his followers encroached on 
the dominion of the Daitya King Bali and finally 
drove him out of the land. Hanumana he takes 
fo have been a non- Aryan warrior chief, who in 


presence of Aryan Kings in India as long ago as 
1 2100 b.c., it seems to follow that the original Indra 
could not have led the Aryans into Lidia. He 
must have existed as a god or deified hero before 
2100 b.c, in Anatolia for his memory to have been 
retained by those Aryans, who stayed on in the 
| Anatolian home, while the bulk of the horde passed 
on through Persia to India. Incidentally it ma\ 
be remarked that the derivation of Sura from Surih 
tho Soma-juice, is, to say tho least of it, doubtful. 


the lapse of time attained to Godhood. And so 
on, and so on. 

That this treatment represents a great advance 
over the narrow-mindedness of Hindu Orthodoxy, 
we will all admit. WTien, however, we forsake the 
safe oasis of the divine origin of the gods, we are 
cast out into the arid wastes of Mythology with j 
its mirages of History. We may, if we be fortunate, 
arrive at some other pleasant and stable foot-hold, 
or we may not. The ancient history of India 
knows not chronology and is for the most part 


That tho oldest part of the Veda speaks of the 
Devas or Aryan gods (? deified ancestors) as Asu 
ras, and that the Equation a sura = non -‘sura ’ is 
| one of later date. The Indo-Iranian gods or deified 
heroes no doubt were termed ahuraa (z=asuras). 
Subsequently when the Indian Asuras split up into 
tribes and came to be known by their tribal names, 
Asura became a term of reproach, reminiscent of 
the hated Indo-Iranians, and was applied in that 
sense to non -Aryans. 
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The book under review claims to be an account 
of the festivals of the “ Aryans *\ It would have 
been as well to define more clearly the term 
<k Aryan **. Perhaps the author applies the term 
to Aryans proper and their mixed progeny, and 
uses the term “ non-Aryan 55 for those pre-Aryan 
and present -existing races, which were not con- 
quered by the Indo- Aryan. It must always be 
remembered that the ethnological (and more 
especially the craniologieal) evidence shows that 
Aryan penetration of India was strongest in the 
Panjab, that a mixed Ary o-Dr a vidian race arose in 
the Gauges Delta, that the semi -Dra vidian, semi- 
Monstolian East (Bengal) received a sparse Aryan 
infiltration, and that southwards, Aryan coloni- 
zation reached its furthest limits in the Deccan 
plateau. It is probable therefore on prima fade 
grounds that non -Aryan religious cults continued 
to flourish in the East and South, that they in- 
fluenced Aryan belief, especially in the Gangetic 
Delta, as well as that they were influenced by them, 
and that in seeking to elucidate tho evolution of 
Siva from the Vcdic Rudra, or the vermilion - 
daubed Hanuman -stone of Mahara^tra from the 
man-ape of tho Rdmdyana, we must take due 
account of the interaction of these conflicting re- 
ligious standpoints. We should not, it is sub- 
mitted, neglect the vestiges of animal and fetish 
worship where they are apparent, and soek to give 
an 68 Aryan ” glos3 to what were clearly non* Aryan 
practices assimilated into the high- developed phi- 
losophical creed of Brahman Pandits. Thus, while 
the author admits that phallic worship was grafted 
on to Saivi&ni, we have no clear exposition of the 
non -Aryan character of the rapid growth of Parvati, 
the gentle ‘ Maid of the Mountain,* into the fierce, 
tiger-riding Durga, or the terrible Kali, to whom 
human sacrifice was dear. We may suspect here 
that orthodox Br*\hmanism compromised with 
local and non- Aryan sects, as it does at the present 
day, and that it has added a theological tinge to 
horriblo and revolting savagery. 

Nor is the evolution of Siva from a mere epithet, 
or epithets, satisfactorily accounted for. That 


worship still remains the most prominent form in 
which the god is publicly and privately propitiated, 
and it is in that worship, against which the Vedic 
Aryans strove and prayed to their gods not to allow 
the followers of the iSisna dtva to interrupt their 
I sacrifices, that we should probably seek for the 
effective and principal origin of the &aiva cult. 

The author has, in treating of the Maha Ek&- 
da£i, given a very interesting account of the de- 
velopment of Vaishnavism, which may be sum- 
med up as follows: Yi§nu in Vedic times was a 
sun god, but inferior in power to India, Varuga, 

| Savitar and Agni. The featapatha Brdhmana has 
! it that Indra cut off Vi^u’s head. The Pitrdnaa 
added fables about Vi^u’s three strides (in the 
Vamana incarnation) and adopted the ethical 
, thesis that Vi§qu became repeatedly incarnate 
! to punish the wicked. Nara and Naraya^a were 
! two Rsis, who performed severe penances. The 
V&sudeva creed was current in India in Patanjali’a 
and Panini’s time, before Brahmfi, Vi^u and 
&iva were canonized. When §ri Kr^ija recited the 
j Gita, Vasudeva, N^rayaija and Vi$nu were not 
i considered to be one and the same god. In 

i process of time Kr^i^a himself was deified and 

| came to be considered as Bhagvana, Vasudeva 
i and Vi^nu. The Bhagvata or V&sudeva creed 
developed into philosophical HinduisTn, through 
the Advaita and Dvaita phases ( SankarAchArya, 
i Ramanuja, Ramananda, Madhavacharya) up to 
| the 15th century Chaitanya (a Krsija bhaketf), 
who is nowadays considered to be an incarnation 
I of Kr^na ; Vaishnavism attained its highest pm- 
j nacle as a practical creed in the theism of the 
i bhakti school. To turn now to the seasonal festi- 

i vals. Several are held in Chaitra, which marks 

the commencement of Spring. There is the San* 
vatsara Pratipada, when the village is be flagged, 
choice foods are partaken of and in some places 
children are presented with new clothes. House - 
to-houso parties are given, the poor are fed, and 
the day is spent in general jollity and min h. 

Another important seasonal festival, coming 
down from post-Vedic times and connected with 


Rudra, a storm god, or a god presiding over cattle 
and medicinal herbs, is called Siva (auspicious) 
in the ftg Veda is true enough. But Rudra was 
„ % an entirely subordinate Vedic; Deity, and the hymns 
—to -him are few. A god similar to Rudra may have 
been worshipped by “thieves, robbers and moun- 
taineers generally/’ but he could hardly have been 
the Vedic Rudra, a* the author assorts. The 
author says that they conceived of their trod as 
garlanded with skullb, inhabiting cemeteries and 
clothed in deer -skins. Saivism appears to be a 
medley of non- Aryan cults, to which a Brahmanical 
linking up with the Vedic Rudra, who served as a 
prototype of the god, and the elaboration of Pu- 


the worship of Varuna as Neptune, is the Xfiraji 
PurnimA, when cocoanuts are thrown into the 
ocean in the month of August as a propitiatory 
; rite. In ancient times sea* voyages were not for* 

1 bidden. Witness tho colonization of Sumatra mid 
Java by Indians. The author says that the moral 
to be drawn from the observance of the festival 
is, that not by adopting “the condition of frogs 
cooped up in a well 15 will India progress. '* Take,’’ 
says he, “from our ancestors attachment to the 
truth, kindness to all creatures, love, unselfishness, 
spiritual conduct, and attachment to wisdom : 
from the new, courage, zeal, enterprise and iuo3 - 
triousiiess.'* 


ranie legends, gave a more or less composite ap- The DaSora in October is another important 
pearaiiee. Yet when all is said aud done, phallic- v-asonal festival. The author adopts the \i. w 
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that it was in its inception a Harvest Home fes- 
tival, and that subsequently it became a horse 
festival of the Rajputs. In Northern India dra- 
matic representations of the sack of Lanka are 
held. In the Deccan the cattle and horses are 
garlanded and paraded. Before the pax Briiannica 
came, the Dasera marked the appropriate time 
for starting on wars and forays. It may, however, 
be noted that the horse was held in high esteem 
by the ancient In do -Aryans, worshipped as Dadhik- 
ra was in Vedic times, and credited with mira- 
culous powers. Witness Uchchaisravas, Indra's 
horse. A&vamedhas or horse sacrifices were cele- 
brated by conquering monarchs, and worship 
of horses and weapons was prescribed in the Sds- 
tras. It is possible that we have here the blending 
of two festivals into one, rather than the develop- 
ment of one out of the other. 

A fourth important seasonal festival is the Di- 
v&li, of the origin and development of which our 
author gives a very lucid and interesting account. 
He shows that in its present-day aspect it embraces 
three ancient festivals — (1) the FArvaga, or worship 
of ancestors ; Yama, now worshipped and propi- 
tiated at the Divali to avert untimely death, having 
been in pre -Vedic times the great ancestor and 
protector of men, who pointed the way to Heaven. 
This explains why lighted torches are now lit on 
the amdsa night of Divali and lamps placed out- 
side the house next morning. (2) Asvayuji or 
the full moon day of the month of xVsvin. In 
ancient times sacrifices of butter and curds were 
made to Indra and his wife Sit a, the goddess of 
Agriculture. In Puranic times Lak§mi, as the 
wife of Vi§gu (who superseded Indra) took the place 
of Sitft, and later on Krena, as the incarnation of 
Visgu, became connected in fable with the Divali. 
Hence the explanation of the present-day worship 
of Lak§mi at the Divali, of the gambling wliich is 
carried on far into the night and of the worship 
of account books by bankers and traders. Re- 
miniscent of Sit a and the agricultural phase of the 
festival is the worship of cows, the lighting up of 
the cow -pens and horse -stalls and the oblation 
of grain before partaking of the new harvest’s 
yield. (3) Agrayana, when in ancient times sac- 
rifices were made to the goddess of the Seasons at 
the commencement of the year in Spring. In 
later times the Div6Ji marked the commencement 
of the New Year and is spent with great rejoicings 
as a Harvest Home. Hence the lighting -up of the 
roads and houses with lanterns which is a marked 
characteristic of the festival, can bo explained 
as of tri -partite origin. 

The last of the seasonal festivals to be noticed 
is the Holi occurring in March. The author rejects 
as a Puranic fairy tale, the story of Krsga’s slaying 
of tl^ ogress Futna, and the idea that the Ho|i 
boon . i« symbolical of the burning of that lady. 


ftl 


He takes the sensible view that the Holi is a festi- 
val to mark the close of the cold season and the 
approach of Spring, which has its counterpart all 
over the world (r.//., the Roman Luf>ercalia, etc., 
etc.). Of the domestic festivals or rites noticed 
by our author, several are observed by women 
alone, c.g., the Vata Savitri. On this occasion 
the ficus itvdica is worshipped by married women 
to ensure long life to their husbands. The Sa- 
vitri of the pretty and affecting legend, connected 
with this rite, was the daughter of a king named 
Asvapati. The significance of the fig tree worship 
connected with this story and of the fig leaves with 
which the houses are decked is ambiguous. Sa- 
vitri, it is stated, resided iu the jungle in a hermit’s 
asrama when she had set forth in search of a hus- 
band. Can there be here a reminiscence of tree 
worship *t 

One important festival, the Xaga-panehami, is 
considered by our author to be merely religious 
in origin. He rejects the Puranic story of Krega 
and Kaliya (a Xaga chief) ; also the story of the 
Manipur cultivator who in ploughing his field killed 
the young snakes and had thus to do penance to 
the snakes. He notes, however, that in Bengal 
a snake -goddess named Mansa, sister of Se§a (the 
world serpent) and the wife of a R$i, is portrayed 
as a golden -hued woman, surrounded by and 
standing on snakes. She is worshipped by an 
oblation of curds, milk, ghee and grain, and milk 
is placed under trees for snakes all and sundry 
to drink. He is aware that Naga temples exist, 
especially in the South of India ; that in Bihar 
low caste women impersonate snakes and collect 
charity. He cannot say when the worship of 
snakes arose, but adds that 2500 years ago it was 
prevalent among the " Aryans '* and that seven 
snake sacrifices were enjoined in ancient times 
for warding off harm from snakes. He thinks that 
snakes in olden times were accounted lords of wealth 
and protectors of the homestead, and that hence 
they came to be worshipped in material form. 

But his statement that such worship arose out 
of a mistake made in confusing tho allegory of the 
“ 5 breaths ” of the fa&slras with the actual five- 
hooded cobra, looks like putting the cart before 
the horse. Have wo not here in the fadstms the 
theological gloss of the Brahman who had to accept 
the wide spread snake worship of the non- Aryan ? 
Why does Yi§i>u recline on a snake, and how ex- 
plain tho snake -necklace of Siva or the snake girdle 
of Gagapati ? What of the Yajurveda and its 
songs to be sung at sacrifices to ingratiate snakes ? 
Tho rites prescribed by the fadsiras themselves 
enjoin worship of an image or drawing of a snake 
and the feeding of it with an oblation of curds, 
milk, ghi and grain. The Nagas of Puranic fable 
are spoken of human in their actions. Tak- 
S»ka, the gr»»t snake” kin*:, A Asuki and all 
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Kadru’s brood, Vrtra, the dragon slam by India, 
etc., etc, R$is married ‘ snake" maidens and 
•- snakes ” took to themselves humans as wives. 

The Xagas were a powerful aboriginal race in 
Northern India, and were driven back by the Aryan 
inquest into the hills. Their descendants are 
alive at the present- day. It is unlikety that man 
commenced to worship snakes, because they were 
-truck with wonder at them as the creation of the 
Deity, as our author asserts. They were probablj* 
propitiated at first. out- of fear. Later on, when 
harmless snakes were seen to exist, they were wor* 
shipped as protectors of the homestead and cattle 
pen. This non-Aryan cult was adopted into Brah. 
manism and fable did the rest in associating the 
Aryan gods and their avatar as with snakes. We 
have hero, in all probability, another instance 
of a compromise between a higher religion and ani- 
mal worship, and possibly totemism. For the Xaga 
people may have called themselves after the snake, 
which they worshipped, much as the Red Indians 
are called ** Bears ”, etc. The author's statement 
that the Dravidians in the South like the “ Aryans ” 
in the North worshipped snakes takes no account 
of the fact that there were l ’ Dravidians ” in the 
North, from whom the Aryan invaders or their 
mixed Aryo-Dravidian progeny adopted many 
non -Aryan beliefs and usages. 

In conclusion, and before taking leave of our 
author, one or two points of general interest may 
be noticed. The author states that no religion other 
than the Hindu has recognized time as eternal. He 
claims that by representing Brahma's life by immense 
numbers, the R§is meant to indicate eternity. 
That may well be. But so did the Greeks when they 
postulated Chronos, old Father Time, as reigning be- 
fore the Olympians, and the Christian religion main- 
tains that God is from everlasting to everlasting. 

Again, in his account of the Dolotsavu. or festival 
when the idols of the gods are decked out and 
placed on swing-cols, the author asserts that idol 
worship was introduced into Brahmanism from 
the practices of the Buddhists, who made images 
of Buddha and set them up in their Vihdra*. This 
statemont is of doubtful authority. It is true 
that in process of time idol worship was introduced 
into Buddhism in it< decline, say a century or so 
alter Christ ; much as Roman Catholicism sanc- 
tions the veneration of images of Christ and tlio 
Virgin Mary. But that pre-Buddhistic Hinduism 
iiad no idols is questionable. The second mandala 
of the Rg Veda describes a painted image of Rudra 
and images of the Mnruts are referred to elsewhere 
in that Veda. In the old language there is a word 
which properly denotes an image of the 
gods (Muir, O.^.T.V., L53). Sun temples existed 
in the time of the MoMbkdrata and the Rdmdgann, 
The Purfinns deal with ihe qu<otiou (j f how the 
3 un *3 image should be made. The itiUgivtno .if 
Vi 01 >u i-a tnfni tinned in the JMahAhhrffakt, Tlif* 


| Vay*, one oi the oldest Purftnas and in its original 
rescension pre -Buddhistic, deals with linga worship, 
in which the Ungam , the ydni and the bull Nandi 
were the outward and visible objects of adoration. 
In Patanjali's time 7 Inga worship took place in 
’ temples to ?>iva. When man’s mind once con- 
ceives of the Deity, or supernatural Power as pos- 
sessing anthropomorphic form, or as indwelling 
in material objects, it is but a step for his hands 
to give to his thoughts material shapes as aids to 
his devotion or as charms to ward off evil or to 
, induce benefits. Tree worship and animal worship 
prevailed among the non-Aryans, with whom the 
Aryan invaders came into conflict and with whom 
: they eventually assimilated. When all the above 
is borne in mind it seems probable that image 
, worship was not unknown to Brahmanism before 
Buddha. It may be conceded that the public 
i worship of images became more general after the 
1 decay of Buddhism and the establishment of nume- 
: rous public Hindu temples. But decadent Buddhism 
| can hardly bo charged with suggesting image wor- 
sliip to the Brahmans, who were already imbued 
with the idea and had practised it in private wor- 
ship, while the non-Aryan had practised it in pubMr 

W. Doderet- 

The Arab Conquests in Central Asia, by H. A. 

R. Gibb, School of Oriental Studies, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society (Forlong Bequest), 1923. 

The effect of the War on literal}’ studies is very 
plain still. Quite lately in reviewing a work un the 
Glass Palace Chronicle of Burma, I noticed that the 
extensive notes of the author had to be laid aside 
because the Society which published the text was 
financially unable to publish the notes also. So all 
the reader could get was the bare Chronicle unanno- 
tated. In this case exactly the same thing has 
happened. In order to get his text printed, the 
author has had to cut out the extensive references 
he had collected, so as to keep down the cost of 
publication and to meet the finances of another So- 
ciety. Such a state of affairs is a mat tor for great- 
regret. In this case, loo, much besides the refe- 
rences has also had to lie omitted, so that we have 
not even a map of a little known region. 

The regret is all the greater, because the subject 
matter of the book deals with a period of which all 
the certain information possible is urgently required, 
since it covers the early Arab conquests in Central 
Asia — their doings in fact in the centuries immediate- 
ly following the introduction ot Islam. As it stands 
therefore, the book is merely the dry bones of his- 
tory, but its importance to the student is clear from 
the contents list. — the early raids, the conquests of 
Qutnyba, the Turkish counterstroko and the recon- 
quest of Transoxiana, I sympathise with the author 
m the difficulties he has found in securing a publi- 
sher for all tho good and useful work ho has done. 

H (\ Temple. 
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English. 

282 . In September 1617 the Bee (Captain John Hatch), one of a fleet under Captain 
Martin Pring in the service of the East India Company, captured two Interlopers (or unlicensed 
traders), viz., the Francis (Captain Samuel Newse, sent out by Sir Robert Rich) and the Lion 
(Captain Thomas Jones, sent out by Philip Bernardoe of London), together with a great Surat 
ship belonging to the Mother of the Great Mughal, which they had chased and were preparing 
to plunder (Kerr, IX, 453, and Pring to the Company, dated Royal James, Swally Road, 
12th November 1617, Ind. 0 ff., O.C. 5(H). 

238 . On the 4th March 161S the Reverend Patrick Copland wrote home that his ship 
the Royal James had taken tw'o English pirates (evidently the Francis and the Lion just 
mentioned) in the act of chasing a junk off Gogo. On the 23rd February 1621 John Byrd 
WTote to the Company that the Commanders of the Company’s ships had taken three rich 
China junks and had sold the booty on their own account instead of that of the Company 
(Cal. State Papers, East Indies). Apparently at this time the Company expected their 
commanders to cruise as well as trade. 

Barbary Rovers. 

234 . I have already mentioned (see para. 102 above) that the trade between Portugal 
and India was harassed in one part of its course by the Barbary Pirates. These latter, by the 
way, were often called Turkish pirates, for Barbary was under the suzerainty of Turkey, and 
the chief part of the Turkish fleet was recruited from tho Barbary corsairs, who, under 
their own or undor the Turkish flag, attacked the vessels of the Christian nations. On the 
10th July 1620 Sir Dudley Carleton wrote to Secretary Naunton that the Dutch East India 
Company’s ship tho Devil of Delft had, in a fight with seven pirates of Algiers, sunk two and 
driven off the rest but, having lost 100 men in the struggle, had been compelled to return to 
Holland. On the 25th October 1621, Sir Walter Aston wrote from Madrid that two Portu- 
guese carr&cks, when nearing home, had been attacked by seventeen sail of Turkish pirates. 
One escaped into Lisbon, but tho other, valued at three million ducats, after sinking two of 
the pirate vessels, had herself been set on fire and sunk with all on board by the Turks, when 
they had given up all hopes of taking her (Cal. State Papers , East Indies ; Faria, III, 305). 

The Red or Bloody Flag. 

235 . From the very earliest times tho colour red appears to have been associated with 
blood and fighting, and the use of the colour in any form by fighting men has denoted either 
resistance to the death (i.c.. No Surrender) or tho refusal, if victorious, to show any mercy 
to the oonquered (J.e., No Quarter). When used by a particular officer in the presence of others, 
it (like tho Imperial purple) denoted supreme command, but when displayed only on occasion, 
it was the signal for attack. From Roman times we have as signs of attack the purple cloak 
of Romulus with which he gave the signal for tho rape of tho Sabine women, and also the red 
tunic displayed over the tent of a general on the morning of battle. As signs of supreme 
command we have the Imperial purple, wliich dates even earlier, and was used in other coun- 
tries, and the purple sails of the galleys which carried the chiefs of a Roman fleet. The earliest 
mention of the colour as a sign of No Quarter with which I am acquainted is in the case of 
the rebel Fan-chung or Fan tsung, during the reign of the usurper Wang Mang (9-23 a.d.) 
in the Province of Shantung in China. He made his followers, as a sign of their ferocity, 
dye their eyebrows red, so that they were known as Chili Mei, i.e, 9 Red or Carnation 
Eyebrows (Macgowan, pp. 111-114 ; Staunton in China Review , XXI, 159). 63 The earliest 

62 It was used apparently in this way at tho Fort of Spin Baidak on the Afghan frontier, when 
recently attacked by the British, Almost the whole of the garrison were killed (Times, 2nii June 1919). 

4 
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u-e of red a*- a sign of Xo Surrender with which I have met is tho red flag hoisted by the 
inhabitants of Debal (Ka.ra.chi) in Til when they were besieged by the Arabs (Al-Biladuri 
in Eiliort. T. 118-120, See para. IS above). Tn Europe the me of flags (as opposed to ensigns) 
was apparently not known until the crusades, but it is said that the use of the reel flag as a sign 
of war to the death (i.r., Xo Surrender and Xo Quarter) was universal amongst seamen before 
the battle between English and Xorman fleets off St. Mahe (or St. Malo) in April 1203 (Docn- 
Htenh infid Hi, Bivcpiigny and ('hampouillon-Eigeae. I. 300-7). lied flags or banners wore 
mod at an early date by the Church for those Saints who lmd suffered martyrdom {i.e., as 
M'inhols t if resistance to the death) and when carried in battle (e.g.. the Oriflamme or Banner 
of St. D *nis, properly to he used only in conflict with Infidels), those who fought under it 
could neither give nor take Quarter. The French hoisted the Oriflamine at Cressy in 1340 and 
tin* English in reply hoisted the Red Dragon Flag (or En ign) which meant the same thing, and. 
being victorious, took no prisoners (Joshua Barnes, Edward ill. p. 330 : Stow Vs Annals, p. 
242). in the \ear 13 10 Tiepolo's fellow conspirators at Venice carried a ( red) flag with the 
device of Libert as on it (Crawford, O leanings . p. 233). and the Florentines, when they joined the 
anti-papal party in 1373. carried ^crimson banner with the same device (Okey, Avignon, 
p. 172). Ordinarily the sign of peace wm white, and the white flag was commonly used 
in tho Esat from very early times, but amongst Muhammadans green was sometimes suhsti- 
t ut ed. Thus in 1334 or 1333, when t lie Emperor Humavun. having ordered a general massacre 
in Mandu. wa* moved to pity by the singing of the minstrel Bachhu. he changed his 
red garments to green and stopped the slaughter. (Mirat Sikanriari. p. 102: Bavlev, 
UnytmL p. 289.) 

In England / ed oi bloody flag* as they were called (see Laughton. State Papers .... 
Armada, II. 240) were supplied to English ships as early as 1388. presumably as signals for 
attack, 63 but ud was the colour of the flag of the Admiral of the Fleet until 1703 (.V aval 
Chronicle, XIV. 370) and it is still tho colour of the Commodore's broad pendant. The 
courtesy .rank of Commodore not only belonged to certain King's officers but was assumed 
by the senior of t lie commanders whenever a number of merchantmen sailed in company, 
provided a King’s ship was not present. When, in the presence of any other ship a merchant 
commander hoisted the red pendant, it was a claim to superiority, and if that ship was a 
Kings ship it was an act of defiance and a sign of piracy Add to this that almost all 
Muhammandan States med some kind or other of red flag and were perpetually at war with 
Christians, and wo see that tho Red Flag as a sign of (!) No Quarter and No Surrender, (2) 
Liberty and Independence. (3) Attack and Defiance and also as the flag of the enemies of 
Christianity, was the inevitable flag for European pirates, who boasted that they were ene- 
mies of the human race. An such it remained until replaced by tho Black flacr about flu- 
year 1790, and even then it was long used in addition as the sign of No Quarter. The first 
instance that. I have found of the mo of the red flag by a professed pirate is the case of the 
pirate Mandaus (Mendezes) in 1013 when he was attacked and captured by the Danish Ad- 
miral Jorgen Daa in the White Sea, but it is not at all clear from the context whether it 
was used as a piratical sign or simply as the sign of No Surrender (Life of Jon Olaffsscn 
Cap. XVII). 64 ' ' 

236. The first mention that I have come across of the me of the Red flag in Eastern 
seas by the English is in 1019. In January of that year Sir Thomas Dale in command of 
a n English fleet, appeared off Jaoa lra. " The English hoiste d their hannPrc, range and by a 

53 A S such it was iwd in tho English and other navies up to tho bcninntaTof the 10th century 

5* Communicated to me by Mis* Bertha Philpntfa, \fLirocs of Oirton Pollen 
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trumpet summoned the Dutch to surrender, threatening to attack them if they refused, to 
which they replied with their cannon.* ’ After an indecisive fight in which the English were 
assisted by the Javanese, they withdrew for reinforcements (Ambassades Memorable s, p. 26). 
In an Account of tho General War the English began against us in December 1G1S M (Hague 
Manuscript Records) it is stated: — We tried to go before tho wind as much as possible, 
but could not reach tho English ships, as we anchored at some distance from them. As wo 
saw they all had the blood flag hoisted on their stern, ours were hoisted as well.* 5 Mr. Arnold 
Wright, who gave me the above quotation, says the * bloecl vlag * dates from the Sea Beggars 
(1568), but, as I have shown, it is of much earlier origin. Sir Thomas displayed his 4 bloody 
colours ’ not only to the Dutch but also to the Portuguese, as e.g on the 13th August 1619 
when he met ’* Don Christofylus de FOrayne/’ the Portuguese Admiral, and demanded of 
him 200,000 dollars "in part satisfaction for losses our Company had received '* from the 
Portuguese. After a long delay, bad weather came on, and it seemed possible that the enemy 
might escape, so Sir Thomas accepted 70,000 dollars for the Company and 10,000 for the men 
in his fleet (Cal. State Papers, 1620, p. xxi and Ind. Off. O. C.< 767). Presumably the Portu- 
guese commander is the Admiral Don Christopher de Noronha mentioned by Faria (III, 281), 
who was deprived of his command by the Viceroy and sent to Lisbon as a prisoner for his 
cowardly compliance with the English demands. 

Dutch and English 

237. The attack^ of the Dutch on the Chinese have already been mentioned. Their 

cruelty towards their victims excited such indignation amongst their English allies that one 
can only wonder why the English continued to act in common with them, especially when they 
must have remembered that the Dutch had so often committed similar atrocities under the 
English flag. Arnold Brown (Journal. Purchas, X, 504) says, under date 26th May 1621 : — 
“ Tho Dutch frigate fought with a Chinese junk but could not take her : our frigate went up 
and took her. and the Dutch, coming aboard after they had yielded, killed and made leap over- 
board to the quantity of 00 or 70. like bloody ". On the 30th the English, having 

taken another junk, which had proved too strong for the Dutch, took the precaution to secure 
tho lives of the men by putting them ashore, but even then the Dutch found satisfaction in 
setting the junk on tire. Robert Fox, in his account of the voyage of the James (April to July 
1 625), mentions tho capture of various junks, which the English plundered and then made over 
to the Dutch (Tnd. Off. Marine Records , vol. 39). 

238. On the 22nd April 1622 the English, under Captains Blytli and Weddell, assisted 
by a Persian land force, took Ormuz from the Portuguese. Though England was not at war 
with Spain and Portugal and the Company's ships were acting under their own charter 
and without, any assistance or commission from the Admiralty, the latter demanded a shaic 
of the booty, and the Company w*as forced to pay £10,000 to the King and £10,000 to the Duke 
of Buckingham, who was Lord High Admiral (Bruce. I, 237 : Low*, L, 40). 

239. In Juno 1622 the Dutch Admiral KornoUs Reyerszoon, with 13 ship>, attacked the 
Portuguese Settlement at Macao, but without success (Faria, III, 312 : Ljungstedt, 73). 

249. In the same year (and again in 1623) the Mughal Government imprisoned the 
English factors at Surat, Agra and Ahnuulabad, because the Dutch had seized a number of 
vessels belonging to Gujarat, but by tho judicious expenditure of money their explanations 
were accepted and they were released ( Bruce, 1, 235 ; Bomb. (Jaz., II, 80, 83 ) On the 13th 
December 1622 the Spanish Ambassador in London formally complained of piracies 
committed by the merchants of the East India Company (RymerV Boeder ")• 
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241. In 1623 Governor Jan Pieterszoon Coen, on leaving Batavia, advised his successor 
Pieter de Carpentier to buy as many slaves as possible : — tm No greater service can berendered 
the [Dutch] Company than by going everywhere to find men of any country to populate our 
country [i.e., Java]. This will be doing service and honour to God and will strengthen the 
Company in the Indies. Let slaves, especially young men, be bought in all parts of India, 
where they can be got cheap. Buy thousands ; buy an infinite number. There will never be 
too many in Batavia ” (Delierain, Le Cap de Bonne Esperance , p. 198), 

242. It was in 1623 that the Dutch committed the infamous massacre at Amboyna 
of a number of Englishmen and Japanese, who, they pretended, had plotted to seize their 
Settlement. 

243. In 1624 the Dutch deserted and destroyed their Settlement at Pehou in the Pesca- 
dores, and withdrew to Formosa, where the Japanese settlers (see para. 213 above) foolishly 
allowed them to establish themselves. 56 (Dubois, p. 150 : Ljungsteclt, p. 33.) According to 
Brinkley (X, 181) the occupation of Formosa was with the approval of the Chinese, who 
refused to allow the Dutch to trade in China until they had abandoned the Pescadores. 

244 In 1627 the Dutch took the Moluccas from the Portuguese (Abbe Raynal, I, 148). 

Portuguese and Spanish. 

245. The massacres of native Christians in Japan, owing to their connection with the 
Portuguese, were followed by the prohibition of trade with the Portuguese. In 1624 this 
prohibition was extended to the Spaniards as being subjects of the same crown (Murdooh, 
II, 626). In 1625 the Spaniards showed their resentment by plundering a Japanese vessel in 
Siam waters (Singapore Chronicle , 27th Feb. 1834). Kacmpfer (II, 59) says that this outrage 
was committed near Manila, and that the Spaniards, in order to conceal the crime, scuttled 
the ship and left the crew to drown. One man however got to land and news of the event was 
sent to the Japanese authorities, who waited quietly their opportunity for revenge. In 1627 
an embargo was laid on all Portuguese ships in Japanese ports until reparation should be 
made (Singapore Chronicle , 27 th February 1834). 

246. In 1630 a Danish ship entering the port of Coulam was, after a sharp fight, taken 
by nine Portuguese vessels under Emanuel de Camara e Nicote (Faria, III, 381). 

247. Cases of piracy on native vessels on the Malabar coast, committed by Portuguese 
pirates, are mentioned by President Methwold of Surat in his Diary under date 1 7th April 1636. 

Dutch. 

248. In 1626 the Dutch Admiral Wybrand Schram arrived at Batavia. In the latitude 
of Sierra Leone, his own ship and one other of his fleet had been attacked by a Dutch corsair 
“ named Claes Campacn, who spread terror through those seas.” After a fierce fight against 
four well armed ships, Schram drove off the enemy, who withdrew badlv damaged (Dubois, 
p. 79) 

Malabarese and English 

249. In 1627 a small English fleet attacked a MaJabar pirate jupk near Swally Road 
with two barges, each carrying fifty musketeers, but the barges were driven off with the lc*s6 of 
half their crews killed, wounded or scalded, as the bad weather prevented the ships of the 
fleet from supporting their barges (Herbert, pp. 41-42). 

250. In this year Khem Sawunt became ruler of the State of Savantvadi, founding a 
piratical dynasty long known to the English as the Kempeaunts (Bomb. Sel ., N. S. X., p. 1). 

65 According to the Chinese account, the Dutch played upon the Japanese the trick which Queen Dido 
played upon the Africans asking only so much ground ae could he covered by a bull’s hide <Imbau]fe 
Huart-. F&rmose, p. G). 
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251. In April or May 1628 a small English fleet off Mangalore sa^v a junk of some 70 
tons, bound for Achin, attacked by a Malabar pirate. The junk sought refuge with the 
English, but the latter, instead of protecting her, confiscated the cargo and treated the crow 
so roughly that some sixty of them threw themselves into the water to escape from their 
hands (Herbert, p. 334). 

Chinese. 

252. On the 18th December 1627, Governor de Witt reported from Batavia (Ind. Off. 
Dutch Records , vol. VII) that a certain Icquan (formerly Interpreter of the Company) had, 
about a year previously, fled from Taiwan {i.e. y Formosa) and begun “ his carcor of piracy, 
gathering many junks and a large crew, wherewith he greatly disturbs the coasts of China 
and destroys towns and villages in the country. Thereby commercial navigation at the sea* 
coast has totally ceased, and whereas that country cannot exist without commerce and 

navigation, the Lords of China and others, regents of the Province of Hochsien, requested 

us, through our merchant Simson who lives at the river of Chinehau, that the Company 
might assist them against the pirates." This man, better known as Chinchilung, was the 
terror of the Chinese Seas until his capture by tho Tartars in 1646. Slightly varying accounts of 
his origin are to be found in de Mailia\s Histoirc Generate , Pere d’Orleans’ History 
of the Tartar Conquerors , the Chinese Repository , vol. XIX. tho China Review, 
vols. XIII and XXI, and Boulger’s History of China , vol. II. From these it appears 
that he was born at the village of Shih Tsing, near Anhai (20 miles from Amoy), in the Prefer 
ture of Chincheo. His name as a child was I-kwan. Poverty took him to Macao, where he 
became a Christian and was given the name of Nicholas Gaspard and served as a valet. 
The Pere d’Orleans says that his Portuguese godfather left him a large fortune which was the 
foundation of his greatness. Governor de Witt’s letter shows that he served the Dutch in 
Formosa as Interpreter before he became a pirate, about the year 1626. Some time previous 
to this he visited an uncle who was settled in Japan, where he married a Japanese woman 
(some accounts, e.g., Von Sebold’s Nippon in Chin. Repos., 3 April 1864, p. 424, say a Japanese 
courtesan) who became the mother of his famous son Koxinga. With one of his unclo’s 
ships he and his brother joined a pirate named Yen-ssu-chi or Yenchin. and together with him 
opened up a great part of Formosa, presumably outside tho Dutch sphere. When Yen died, 
Chinchilung was elected chief of the Chinese pirates. Having destroyed a rival party under 
one Leaou Yang, he collected a number of ships and a formidable force of men, including a 
body guard of 500 Christianized negroes, whom he led in fight with the war-cry of St. Jacob 
d St. James or Sant Iago) and who were the terror of the Manchus. So formidable was he 
that he was welcomed by the Ming partisans as a recruit, and about 1628 was made Admiral 
of the Ming fleet, in which capacity he assisted in the repulse of Dutch attacks in 1630 and 1633. 

253. After the fall of the Ming Dynasty (1628) a class of natives named Hoklos, all sea- 
faring men, settled in the Great Ladrone (now known as Hongkong) and its neighbourhood. 
They were specially addicted to robbery and piracy and, of all the coast pirates, were the most 
dreaded for their ferocity and daring. In later years they supplied the crews of nearly all 
the smuggling vessels which were the terror of the Chinese cruisers (E. J. Eiteh Europe in 
China: The History of Hongkong, p. 132). 

Dutch. 

254. About this time the Japanese in Formosa were so ill-treated by the Dutch, that one 
of them, Hamada Yahei, a native of Nagasaki, obtaining assistance from home, surprised 
tho Dutch Settlement at Taiwan and compelled tho Dutch to restore twice what they had 
robbed from his compatriots and to promise decent behaviour in the future. Returning to 
Nagasaki he M as, in 1628, appointed to a high official post (Capt, James in 4^. Soc. of Japan , 
Trans., VIII, 199). 
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255. Apparently this lesson was not enough for the Dutch, for in July 1030 two Japanese 
''hips 1 laving been detained in Formosa by Governor Peter Nuits. the combined crews, 
numbering some 500 men. seized the Governor after killing his guard and forced the Council 
to agree : — 

(1 ) that their action had been just, legitimate, in self defence and for the honour 
of their nation : 


(2) that tlv\v should be free to return to their country when they pleased and that 

all their property, arms, etc., should be returned to them : * 

(3) that the Dutch vessels in the harbour should not insult or interfere with them 

and should be disarmed ; 

(-1 ) that the Dutch should give live hostages ; 

(o) tint tiley should he compensated for all the losses they had suffered in consequence 
ot the Governor's misconduct ; 

inen these terms did not satisfy the Emperor of Japan who would not suffer the Dutch 
to trade until in 1031 Xuits himself was surrendered to him (Charlevoix. IJ, 361). Xuit* 
v *a.> kept prisoner until 1037 (Imbault Huart. pp. 28-20). 

256. In 1031. the Dutch built Cartel or Fort Zeylandia at Taiwan in Formosa (de 3 la ilia, 
Xi, 50 ; 1 urmuui. 15; Duhalde. 1, 01). According to Tavernier (III, 22) even this they achieved 
0y treachery, for the English being in possession of the place, a Dutch ship put in with every 
appearance of being distressed and. whilst the Dutch officers were at dinner with the com- 
mander of the hoi t. they picked a quarrel with him. and drawing their swords, which they had 
concealed under their cloaks, killed him and all the soldiers of the garrison. I have not found 
any corroboration of this story. 

Malays. 

257. In 1028 a Spanish expedition against the piratical Suiu Islanders was disgracefully 
defeated (( Tawfurd. If, 471, 518. 51b) 

258. In 1634 the Mindanaoaiis sacked and burned Tayaha*. eighteen league* from 

duuilu. and nearly captured the Archbishop Fray Miguel Garcia Serrano. hi June 1635 
the Spaniards erected a fort at Zamboangan it) the Island of Mindanao, the Captain of which 
soon after defeated and dispersed the Heet of King CorrMat (of Mindanao), which was returning 
horn a plundering cruise in the Philippine*. In 1037 the saint 1 officer took the chief 
town of the King, who for a long time aft< r kept quiet, but rebelled in 1657 (de Morga. 360 : 
Zuniga, 1, 26.) ; Ctnu. \ LI. o2S). Grawfurd ([I. 521) says that in 1637 Don Sebastian 

Hurtado. Governor of the. Philippines, reduced both Sulu and Mindanao, but was speedily 
forced to evacuate hi* conquest*. 


Japanese withdrawal from the Sea. 

259. Che troubles w Inch resulted from foreign intercourse had now impressed themselves 
\<*ry forcibly on the mind of the Japanese. 'On the 27th January 1616 the Shogun Ivevasu 
i*su<*d a proclamation, ordering the banidunent rtf the Christian propagandists and other lead- 
/i !s the destruction of their churches and recantation of their doctrines (IJrinklev. JIT, 127-S). 
Tt was ne ce** ary Jiowever nut only to keep out the foreigner but to keep the Japanese them- 
-elve*- from going abroad. About 1620 the Japanese withdrew from the Philippine* (Craw - 
lunk II. 467). whilst. in nv<Vv to make sunMhat no Portuguese or Spanish priest crept in to 
•maiew mischief under the cover of the Dutcirflag. they introduced the curious -and insulting 
l^v-tice of JJunbyo 65 or tranipling on the picture or figure of Christ, whom they called the 

7 Ch ^ ulcv0,x (fk 4t>2) calls this pun tii*e Jesumn and that Japanese iuspectcd of Christiana v 
worv tun.ed to perform it a* a io-t. .... * 
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‘ Man of Manilla.' the first Christian missionary having come from that island (Retires Eclifi- 
antes , IV, 38). At first they made u^e of paper pictures, then figures cut in wood, and in 
1661) twenty bronze plates, 5 by 4 inches, made from metal taken from Christian altars, were 
east and engraved by one Yus a of Nagasaki (As. Soc. of Japan, Tran*., IX, 134). Presum- 
ably the Dutch, with their famatioal hatred of image worship had no objection to submit- 
to this teA. In the Records of Macao (quoted in the Hai-Kwoh-T uM'hi) it is rotated that in 
the stones of the Batavian quay at Nagasaki the Japanese had ■ n graved a crucifix upon which 
foreigners were compelled to tread as they landed. In t.lw threshold of the gate of the city 
was a stone image of Jesus placed there for the same purpose ( ( 'h > a . Repo «?., XIX. 217). How 
long this custom remained in force is shown by the fact that when in 1850 the British &hip 
Ramon 9 was wrecked on the coast of Japan, and the crew were takmi to the Town-home oi 
Nagasaki, each man was forced to tread as he entered upon a brazen crucifix in the doorwav 
[Chin. Repos. } XX, 112). 

260. In 1631 Simao Vaz cle Peyva was sent by the Portuguese from Macao with present" 
and excuses, but the Japanese rejected their advances (Siny. Citron.. 27th February 1834). 

261. In 1636 the Japanese Shogun IyemiNu restricted foreign commerce to Nagasaki 
and Hirado and, to keep the Japanese at home, ordered the destruction of all foreign built 
ships or ships built on foreign models, which were in the po-ses>ion of the Japanese : nothing 
was allowed for the future except the coasting junk. Such Portuguese a> remained in Japan 
were imprisoned on the small island of Desliima in the harbour of Nagasaki (Murdoch. 1 1 . 470). 
fn 1637. owing to tho Christian rebellion in Shimabara, in which from thirty to forty thousand 
( dll i stiaus were killed, they were expelled altogether from Japanese territory (As. Soc of Japan. 
Trans. t IX. 136). The Dutch however were allowed to trade at Nagasaki. but when Captain 
Weddell visited Desliima in 1637 he was not well received (Logan's Journal, V. 661). The 
Japanese did not eonddn* Protestant and Greek Catholics a" * Kriuan-/ ds these did i.ot 
worship images, had no connection with the Inquisition and did not atn nipt to make eonv* it" 
(Griffis, Mikado, p. 173). 

262. In 1636 it was ordered that all Portuguese ship" coniine to Japan should bo bmni 
with their cargoes and that every one on board should be executed (Murdoch 1 1. 603). 

263- In 164(1 the Portuguese, in tho hope of renewing friendly relatlm-. sent envoys to 
Nagxsiki. Tn.s'i the Japanese Government caused to be executed tor thi ir teinoritv. 57 In 
the same year a very strongly armed Spanish vessel entered the harbour of Nag'-aki ami 
proceeded to load a rich cargo whilst the. orders of the Government were being ascertained, 
riiough repeatedly warned of their danger, tho Spaniards, out of cupidity, delayed until, when 
the onW fur their destruction arrived, unfavourable winds made their escape impossible. 
Tile ship was surrounded be boat and, after a desp rate resistance, in wlm-h 5.006 .Japan*’"* 4 
are said to have been hilled, .ill the Spaniards were "lain or drowned, and tile shin set on lire 
and s ink. For many years after, portions of the. treasure were [Yom time to time fished up 
(Kamnpler. II, 58. 50). Such is the Spanish story: tho .Japanese is somewhat different : 

In 1640. on duly 7th. .a ship .arrive*] from Luzon ] /.* .. Mtniia]. It was -“i/.ed ami the crew 
imprisoned in Desliima. Sixt y-one of them were put to death at Nishmaki on August 3rd 
and the ship with its cargo consisting of 60 kwamme | ! kwemme— -10 11^. Troy or S ll).s 
Avoirdupois) of gold, gold ornaments and piece goods, was sunk oil Sudzure in Nbuidmuari. 
Tnirtecn of the crew, who stated that they had come to Japan agvimt their will, were spared 
ami sent home on September I2th in a Chinese junk to inform their countrymen of the fate of 

*»' t aria (7ZW. of Portugal, p 42) «*a vs that four Ttirouiuese amba^-ador-. with • > of the ir retinue 
wero executed on this occasion. 
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their comrades and of the prohibition against the coming of foreigners. In 1663 the sunken 
cargo was presented to the Machi-doshi-yori, who succeeded in raising over 43 kwamme of 
gold (Mat-sura To in As. Soc. Japan, Trans., IX, 125). 

264. Iu 1641 the Dutch were confined to the little inland of Deshima (Murdoch, 

n, i). 

265. By 1642 the Japanese had completely evacuated Formosa {Zuniga, I, 275) and from 
this date to the coming of foreigners in 1854, Spaniards and Portuguese coining to Japan were 
treated aspirates and the Japanese Marine was dead (Bonarin As. Soc. Japan. Trans.. 
XV, 123 ; Kaompfer, II, 57-9). 

266. On the 26th July 1647 two Portuguese ships arrived off Yuwojima with aiuban- 
uadors from Goa and asked permission to trade. Preparations were made for their capture but, 
under orders from Government; they were allowed to depart (As. Soc . Japan. Trans.. IX, 139), 

267. About 1633 the Japanese settlers in Siam were expelled on account of their 
turbulence, but when in 1656 the Siamese sent an envoy to Nagasaki to renew the trade, 
their proposals were refused as tho Edict of 1636 prevented Japanese from going abroad. 
Still, indirectly through the Chinese, trade was carried on between the two countries as late 
as 1745 (Satow in As. Soc. Japan . Trans., XII, 179—200). 

268. In 1673 the English Captain Delboe was refused permission to trade in Japan on 
the ground that the English must be connected with the Portuguese, since Charles II had 
marriod a Portuguese Princess, and all the English in Japan were ordered to leave the country. 
In 1791 Captain Colnet wa« refused permission to trade on the wo*t coast of Japan (Logan's 
Journal, V, 662). 


English. 

269. In the year 1630 King Charles I sent Captain Richard Quail of the Seahorse to 
the Red Sea with a commission there ” to mako purchase (as well as anywhere else) of anv he 
could meet with that were not friends or allies to His Majesty ” (Ind. Off. Marine Records, 
IV, 12). Quail, of course, made great booty and Mr. Foster (English Factories , 1630*33, p. 
xvii) suggests that it was his success that provided the incentive for Captains Cobb and 
Ayres a few years Liter. It may be noted that in later days the pirates used to refer to 
their booty as * purchase ’ and to their expeditions or cruises as being made * on the 
Account.’ Quail’s commission tvas wider and move sordid than that granted to Raleigh in 
1554, which gave him authority to discover and seize k ‘ any remote heathen and barbarous lands 
not actually possessed by any Christian Prince nor inhabited by Christian people." 

Malabarese. 


270. Lndt*r date 2nd lebruary 1634 Peter Mundy tolls us that his ship was boarded 
by one Babaraut “an arch-pyrate of Malabar/’ 1 ^ who, with six ships, had on the 19th January 
attacked a Surat junk. The pirate traded some pepper, etc., for a brass gun. Apparently 
ho was an inhabitant of Calicut, for Mundy again mention^ meeting his ship 3 off Mangalore 
on the 21st March 1636-7, when Babaraut was about to settle at Batfcacala (Bhatkal), a little 
south of Onore, having been driven out with his followers by the Zamorin, who had burnt 
all his houses. Under tile last mentioned date, Mundy states that some Malabar pirates had 
just taken a Portuguese ship from Malacca, laden with Chinese commodities and carrying 
,ome Dutchmen who had been taken by the Portuguese in the Malacca Straits, (flak. Soc., II, 
316, and III, 1 10). Evidently this is the pirate Babia, with whom the English, m the 
Portuguese Viceroy reported to the King on tho 5th October 1637, had made friends 
(Danvers, Portuguese Records, p. 35). Possibly also he is the petty pirate, David Bahya of 
Guja rat, mentioned b y President Methwold of Surat in his Diary on tho 30th April 1036. 


•'** Mundy (II* 3lf>) de-bribes his vess 
180 men, with a sw,il!*vv- tided pennant 
the yard- 


el az aingle-masU'd, lateen-riggod with two ti^rs of oara, carrying 
at ’Ho rna Q thee/J and a swallow -tailed streamer at the peak of 
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French. 

271. In 1035 the French under M. de Flacourt established themselves in Madagascar 
{Journal cl m voyage aux hides Orientates, I, 7). This was, no doubt, a bona fide attempt at 
colonisation, but other French seamen were frankly engaged in seeking what the English called 
' Purchase/ The Court Minutes of the English East India Company, for the 28th April 
1637, state* that it was reported that the St. Louis of Dieppe, 250 tons and 67 men, had lately 
arrived at Dieppe from the East Indies, where she had been fifteen or sixteen months, during 
which time she had taken and robbed three junks of Cambay, and had brought home gold, 
silver and goods worth £30,000. 

272. During the years 1638 and 1630 French ships from Dieppe continued to trouble the 
Eastern Seas and formed a small settlement in Madagascar (Foster, Eng. Factories , 1637-41, 
}>. xxviii). 

273. In 1642 the French Government granted the solo right of colonisation in Madagascar 
to Captain Ricaud (Rigault) and his Company. A Settlement and Fort were established at 
Fort Dauphin on the south-east coast of the island, but proper relations with the natives 
w*ere not cultivated, and we find one of the Governors, a Monsieur Jacques Proms, treacher- 
ously seizing a number of natives who were visiting the Fort and selling them as slaves to the 
Dutch Governor of Mauritius (Flacourt, Relation , p, 193). The treachery of Pronis caused a 
revolt of the natives in which the Fort was burnt (Bemardin do St. Pierre, Voyage , pp. 60, 
162 n.). This disaster occurred in 1655. The Fort was rebuilt in 1663 and abandoned about 
1671 (Abbe Rochon in Pinkerton, XVI, 751, 758). According to Father Brown (Lettres 
Edifiantes , XIII, p. 303) the French who escaped the massacre at Fort Dauphin in 1655 fled 
to Don Masearenhas with their native wives. Their number was augmented by the erew r of a 
pirate vessel which W'as wrecked on the island as well as by the slaves of both sexes who were 
on board. M. de Flacourt, appointed Governor of Madagascar in 1648, settled in Masearenhas 
in 1657, and renamed the island Bourbon (Grant, p. 27). The flrst European to discover 
Mauritius was Ruy Pereira in 1505. He named it St. Laurentio. Next came Don Mascaren- 
has in the same year and named it Cerne. The Dutch Admiral James Cornelius Van Neck 
landed there in 1598, found it uninhabited and named it Mauritius. In 1638 the Dutch 
settled in the island, but evacuated it in 1712. In 1715 M. du Fresne renamed it ‘Isle de 
France,’ but the French did not actually occupy it until 1721, (Bernardin de St, Pierre, 
p. 162 n. ; Grant, pp. 18, 20, 26, 28, 29.) 

English. 

274. On the 27th February 1635 Charles i granted a commission to Captain William 
Cobb c * to range the seas oil over .... and to make prize of all such treasures, merchan- 
dises ...... which he shad be able to lake of infidels or of any other Prince, Potentate 

or State not in league or amity with us beyond the Line Equinoctial [i.e., the Equator] (Ind. 
Off., O.C, 1565). In the treaty of Vervins between France and Spain, 2nd May 1598, its 
provisions were made effective only north of the Tropic of Cancer and East of the Azores, 
beyond which " tout sera it d la force ”, but Cobb's commission is an early justification of the 
saying which soon became common amongst English sailors that there was no peace beyond 
the Line. 

275. Cobb, in the Samaritan , and Captain Avn s, in the Roebuck , were sent to India by 
certain merchants w’ho, a little later, combined themselves into the Courteen Company and 
obtained from King Charles a Charter which seriously encroached upon the rights of the 
East India Company. The Samaritan w^as wrecked on the Comoro Islands and Ayres finished 
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his cruise in the Samaritan, taking a number of native ships in the lied Sea, with the booty oi 
which he rejoined Cobb at Socotra. Naturally the Agents of the East India Company were 
ready to oppose any efforts of Cobb to trade, but he was not intent on trading, and the out- 
rages committed by Ayres gave good reason for the arrest of the two Captains at the Comoros 
by Captain John Bond in 1636. He forced them to disgorge much of their booty but allowed 
them to go free with their ship. After a further cruise in the Bod Sea, Cobb and Ayres returned 
to England in 1637 (Foster, Eng . Factories , 1634 — 6, pp. xx — xxix). The Company pressed 
charges of piracy against Cobb, and the case hung on at least as lade as 1644. Cobb’s 
behaviour had very serious consequences for the Company, already compromised in the eyes of 
the Mughal Government*, not only by the Dutch and other foreigners who misused the English 
flag, but by English Interlopers who had some sort of right to use it. Now’ the Company had 
to explain that English ships carrying the King of England’s license had no connection with 
the Company which claimed from that King an exclusive privilege. The Mughal Governor 
did not believe what they said and imprisoned the President and English Council at Surat, 
releasing them only on payment of £ 18,000 (Bruce, I, 337, 362). 

276. Under date 11th May 1636 President Met h wold of Surat mentions in his Diary 
some attacks by English pirates on native vessels. 

277. The English and Portuguese having come to an agreement as to the China trade, 
Captain Weddell, of the Courteeix Company, went with a small fleet to Canton, The Gover- 
nor refused to allow Weddell to trade and the Chinese fleet hoisted their * bloody ensigns \ 
Weddell bombarded and took the castle and also a number of junks with the Chinese Admiral, 
whereupon the Governor withdrew bis prohibition (Ancient and Modern History of China . 
p. 72.) Peter Mundy, however ( Travels , 9th August 1637) says that the Governor gave in 
at the sight of our bloody ensigns ", so, if the Chinese did hoist the bloody flag, it is not clear 
what signification it bore. Schouten (I, 134, 148) mentions the use of the red flag by both 
the Portuguese and the natives of Macassar in 1660, 


278. Captain Weddell's conduct in obtaining the release of Captain Clark and his crew 
{see next paragraph) was certainly to his credit, but the means he used must have appeared 
suspicious as showing the English connection with pirates. His u*c of force at Canton, 


however effective for the moment, could produce no lasting benefit. So also the high-handed 
proceeding:* of the Courte-m Company's captain* in Madagascar, where, at St. Augustine's 
Bay, they attempted to establish a post in 1645-6, committed great excesses against the 
natives and even coined false pagodas and reals, only added to the East India Company's 
difficulties (Bruce. F, 418). Bruce, (I, 338) draw* the following conclusions on the effect of 
their proceedings : - - 1 his event is perhaps of consequence, not -o much from the immediate 
effect of it from its having been t lie fh>t instance in which the interlopers or Private 
LYttders were permitted to carry on a kind of regulated commerce to the East Indies, and under 


their license had been charged with or had been guilty of depredation, which struck at the root 
of Mjffrmdn^ or grants, which the London Company had procured by heavy expenses from the 
Mughal Government, and from it- having been the source of those oppressions and that in- 
justice* by the native power, which, in the sequel, often interrupted and frequently endangered 
the existence of the trade of England to the East Indies Nor was this the onlv consequence 
for when the Interloper- were detected and subsequently punished, pirates, who could not 
be brou phi to justice, arose out of tills example, the suppression of whom required for more 
than half a century the united efforts of the Crown and the London Company U Of Captain 
Weddell, he remarks ; - ; The excess which he committed set the example, whilst his rich 
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booty provided the temptation, for later acts of piracy '*. Fortunately, in January 1649 — 59 
the Courteen, now known as the Assada Company, was merged in the London Company and 
an end was put to this pestilent form of competition (Bruce, i, 419, 439, 568), It would 
appear that the violence of which complaint wa* made was not limited to the actions of the 
Oourteen Company, for John Darell (p. 14) sav.- that in 1643 the English seized and plundered 
two ships from the Red Sea, belonging to the Ring of Cannanore, for trading with the Courteen 
ships. Some hundreds of the crew were killed or drowned and treasure taken to the value 
of thirty or forty thousand pounds. 

Malabarese. 

279. in November 1638 the Company’s ship Comfort (Captain Walter Clark) was taken 
by a fleet of 25 or 30 Malabar pirates. The English, being nearly all wounded, blew up the upper 
deck, killing, says Mandelslo (p. 87) six hundred of the enemy (Tavernier, I, xi. says 1,200), and 
themselves leaped into the sea. They were picked up and carried ashore as prisoners (Ind, 
Off., O.C . , 1651). Their release on ransom was obtained by Captain John Weddell through 
one Bardaratt of Calicut, probably the pirate Babaraut mentioned by Peter JIundy in 1634 
(Sainsbury, Court Minutes , 1635-39, p. 107 n.). Tavernier (I, xi) says that 4,000 crowns 
were paid as ransom for the Captain and that two piastres or eight shillings a piece (amounting 
in all to 2,400 crowns) were paid to the widows of the pirates who had been killed in the fight, 
Mandelslo (p. 69) says that these Malabar pirates kept the sea from October to May and that 
during these months the Portuguese were forced to patrol the sea to keep them in check. On 
the other hand, as the Portuguese had prohibited the trade in pepper, the Gujarat ships bound 
for Achin. in Sumatra, could not sail during this season for fear of capture by the Portuguese, 
and were forced to make their voyage during the remaining months. “ The Malabars ”, he 
says (p. 87), “ inhabit the coast from Goa to Cape Comorin and are mostly pirates or soldiers.” 
On the 26th January 1639 his ship, the Mary (Captain James Slade) met near Calicut 18 of 
their vessels, which dared not attack them by day but did so by moonlight. Two of the 
pirates were sunk and three or four disabled, whereupon the rest withdrew {Ibid., p. 89). 

280. On the 12th December 1641 Jan Jensen do Quesnov wrote to Commander Cornells 
Leenderts Blauw : — “ The pirates of Bergera, Chambay and other places [on the Malabar 
Coast] infest the seas and proclaim that they will attack any vessel they may meet with (Ind. 
Off., Dutch Records). 

281. The Court Minutes (of the English East India Company) of the 14th February 1644 
mention that their ships were to be allowed a few guns and blunderbusses “ to prevent the 
mischief of the Malabars.*' As the Company's ships were always well armed, I do not under- 
stand this order, Tavernier (I, xiv) tells us that in January 1648, wishing to go from Min- 
grelia to Goa, he wrote to M. St. Amant, the Engineer, to send a man-of-war for him “ for fear 
of the Malvares which are on the coast.” 

Dutch. 

282. In 1638 the Dutch settled in Mauritius (Bernardin de St. Pierre, p. GO. See para. 
273 above). 

283. The Dutch, having no such bitter cause for hating the Portuguese as they had for 
hating the Spaniards, behaved towards them with more humanity. In fact, the earliest- 
instance with which I have met of victors in a naval fight risking their lives to save the beaten 
enemy, occurs in a field off Goa on the 6th October 1639. Commander Symonsz van der 
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Veer reported : — £ ‘ We set fire to the St. Sebastian and the Bon Jems , which communicated 
itself to the Bon Aventure . The crews, consisting of about 200 men, among whom were 
150 whites, tried to save themselves by swimming to the shore. Xot twenty of them were 
saved. We killed some and made seventy-two prisoners, among whom were the Captain and 
superior officers. Whilst we were still engaged in rescuing the men in the water, three hundred 
barrels of powder took fire on the Bon Aventure , with the result that a great number of the 
tmemy were killed, and we lost six men n (Ind. Off.. Butch Records). 

284 . In 1641 or 1642 tim Dutch took Malacca from the Portuguese (Mars den. 330n.. 444 ; 
Beghie, p. 48). 

285 . On the 8th March 1642 the Dutch Governor ol Mauritius concluded a treaty with 
the native King of Antongil in Madagascar, engaging the latter not to sell rice or slaves to any 
one but the Agents of the Dutch East India Company (Deherain, p. 37). 

286. In 1642 the Japanese having completely evacuated Formosa, the Dutch occupied 
the whole island. It now became their business to check the pirates who infested the coasts 
of China f Zuniga, I, 275). 

287. In 1613 a Dutch officer named Gayland plundered one of the Courteen ships, the 
Bona Esperanza , in the Straits of Malacca, and in the same year another of these ships, the 
Henry Bonaventure , was plundered by the Dutch near Mauritius. Letters of reprisal were 
given to the Courteen Company in 1666 by Charles II. ( Justice . p. 463.) In 1644 the Dutch 
abandoned Mauritius but reoceupicd it in 1650. 

Danes. 


238. The Danes had settled themselves at Tranquebar in Tanjore about 1618 6<J (Abbe 
Raynal, II. 129). Apparently they had confined themselves to peaceful paths in trade as 
long as possible, but as we have seen (para. 230 above) their ships were attacked by the Portu- 
guese as early as 1618 and now they appear to have thought a show of force (designated as 
piracy by their rivals) was necessary to their prestige and Security, for on the 9th July 1645 
CJornolis Van der Lyn, Governor of Batavia, wrote home ;; We are charged with acts of 
piracy committed by the Danes. The latter keep up their policy, but make no captures of 
any importance and do but litlb* trade (fnd. Off. Dnfrh Records). 

Malays and Spanish. 

289. In 1645, in reprisal for Malay attacks on the Philippines, the Spaniards sent a u 
expedition against Borneo, which 'plundered and burned the coast villages and carried off from 
two to three hundred prisoners to be sold as slaves (Chin. Repos . , IV, 449 ; CVawfurd. IT, 524), 

Chinese. 


290. In 1639 thirty thousand Chinese revolted against the Spaniards in the Philippines, 
and were not forced to submission until their number was reduced to seven thousand (Craw- 
f urcl, II, 522). This appalling slaughter was not, I believe, matched for a hundred years, w hen. 
in 1740, ten thousand Chinese were, on suspicion of a conspiracy, massacred by the Dutch in 
Batavia (Ibid., 553, see para. 614 below). 


291. In 1640 the pirate Chinchilung (see para. 252 above ) fell into the hands of the Tar- 
tars. In 1645 his influence had secured the election of Tang Wang as Emperor, hut, for some 
reason or other, Tang Wang refused to acknowledge Koxinga as his father’s heir, and 
Ohinchilung began to intrigue with the Tartars (Boulger, 1 1, 276). According to the Ambassadea 
M -ntjrabh n he was now so powerful that he had “ got into his hands the whole Indian trade. 


59 The Imperial Gazetteer says tlw settlement was made in 1020. 
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He traded with the Spanish in the Philippines, with the Dutch in Formosa and Batavia, with 
the Portuguese in Macao and with t he Japanese. He monopolised* 0 the carriage of merchandise 
from China and imported that of Europe into it. He had 3000 vessels at sea and fed his mind 
with such lofty dreams that he thought of royalty and the Imperial crown. The Tartars 
getting wind of so important a design and thinking him to he too powerful to attack openly, 
they resolved to take him by fraud, and seeing that he was besotted with the idea of royalty, 
they elevated him to the royal dignity and promised to give him the provinces of Fokien and 
Quantong. Iquan [i.e., Chinchilung] allowed himself to be lulled into security, left his fleet 
but badly provided in the harbour of Fokien. his pretended kingdom, and went on shore to 
salute the Tartar Emperor who was residing there, but was immediately arrested and carried 
to Pekin, where he was put to death by poison 5 \ One account (C4emelli Careri. in Churchill, 
IV, 389) says that, having been ordered to write to his son to come to him, he wrote and warned 
him not to do so. His messenger, a barber, betrayed him. Now fearing to be forced to write 
again in the required terms or to give some information which might harm his friends, we 
are told (Dubois, p. 214) that he bit off hi> tongue and the fingers of his right hand. This 
reminds one of the Chinaman tortured by Scot (see para. 185 above), and an earlier parallel 
exists in the story of the philosopher Anaxarchus. when tortured to death b}’ order of Alex* 
ander the Great (Plinv. VI f, 23). The pirate fleet, under Chinchilung ’s brother and son, 
Ching-ching-kon, put to sea immediately they received new^s of their leader's death ** thing- 
ching-kon w*as now elected to succeed his father. He is mentioned by various names, such as 
Kwe-Sing Kong or Kwoslien, Koksing b\ the people of Fokien (Gutzlaff. II, 24), Quesim 
(Careri), Cocksing (Hamilton), Koxinga or Coxinga by the Portuguese (Crawfurd, II, 528). It is 
said that he had been a tailor in the employ of the Sicur Pitman. Dutch Governor of Taiwan 
(Schouten, I, 271 ), but probably this refers to his father. Mr. Phillip (China Review. XIII, 60) 
says that at the age of seven he left Japan to join his father at Anhai. He was an exceedingly 
clever boy and attracted the attention of the Ming Emperor, who authorized him to prefix 
the name Chu to his own name of Cheng Kung. Hence he was known as Kwo-Sing Ye 
(pronounced in the Amoy dialect Kok-Sing-ia or Kok-Sing-ya) w hich meant ‘ He of the Royal 
surname/ 

292. The Jesuit Martiuus Martinas, a German but born at Trent, was taken by pirates 
on his second voyage to China and very cruelly treated (Sotwell, Bibliotheca ), As Mart inn* 
w T as in China from 1647 to 1651, it is probable that he fell into the hands of Koxinga s pirate?* 
He writes that in Fokien “ there are many pirates who rob at sea. They are thought to he 
the most cruel of all Chinese pirates, as retaining the original barbaric humour and being the 
last to submit to the gentleness of the laws and manners of China " (Thevenot, Relation , pt. 
Ill, p. 152.) They long retained this evil reputation : Hamilton (11, 242) says that in 1 693 they 
had been largely repressed by a certain Chinese general, for which the people were so grateful 
that they had erected a temple in his honour and placed his image in it. Again, in 1719 
Hamilton (II, 216) speaks of the courage of the pirates of Kwangsi, the southernmost province of 
China : — One of their little galleys will attack four of the Emperor’s and make them flee 
before them, for they give quarter to none that bear arms under the Tartar Prince/ 5 It would 
appear from this that the pirates of southern China at this time were actuated, at least in part, 
by patriotic motives (.see para*. 56S, 739 and 754 below). 

293. In 1650 Koxinga destroyed the Tartar fleet besieging Canton, but that town 
having been taken by treachery, he again betook himself to sea (Chin. Repo Ill, 66). 

60 According to Parker {China lievit w, XVI, 277) Chinchilung levied a fee of 3,000 taels on ever\ 
merchant ship, furnishing it in return with a flag which ensured its safety from his cruisers. 

61 According to other accounts Chinchilung was kept in prison for many years and from time to time 
heavier chains were placed upon his limbs in punishment for tho injmirs mflicUnl upon the Tartar* bv 
Koxinga (Mayers, Treaty Port *>■, p. 305), 
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294. In 1652 Koxinga instigated a rebellion of the peasants in Formosa against the 
Dutch (dt Maill't, XI, 51) but was unable to give them the necessary support. The plot 
was, in fact, betrayed by one Pamv. the brother of the Chinese pirate captain Payer . 
Fayet was killed in the fighting ; his Lieutenant Lonega was roasted alive before a slow 
fire and then dragged through the town at the tail of a horse. The other rebel captains, 
who had been guilty of gross atrocities, were broken on the wheel and then quartered 
(Dubois u. 150). Mr. Phillip (China Review. X, 125 ) says that Fayet was ruler of Smeerdorp. 

295. In 1653 Koxinga attacked Amoy and took it, defeating the Tartars, but in 1655 
was himself defeated with a loss of 500 ships at Nankin (Chin. Repo*. Ill, 66). In 1656 he 
fstablished himself at T.-ong-nung at the mouth of the Kiang River and captured Tong-Chow 
which commanded the approach to Nankin (Boulger, II, 310). In 1658 he vainly attempted 
to obtain assistance from Japan, but the latter refused and warned the Dutch that he had 
had designs against Formosa as early as 1646 (Chin, and Jap. Repos.* 3rd Apiil 1864. p. 424), 
In 1659 Koxinga defeated a Tartar fleet and cut off the ears and noses of 4,000 prisoners. The 
latter were put to death by the Tartar Emperor as a warning to his soldiers and sailors that 
he had no use for men who allowed themselves to be defeated by pirates. Koxinga now 
ravaged the whole coast and in an attack on Nankin destroyed the greater part of the Tartar 
fleet. He was however forced to retire, for the Tartars, observing that his men were off their 
guard whilst engaged in celebrating the birthday of their chief, surprised his camp and killed 
all but 3,000 of his men. These escaped to his ships, of which 500 were taken (Gemelli Careri 
in Churchill, IV, 389). As the Emperor was still unable to protect the coast, he ordered the 
inhabitants to retire twelve miles inland (Chin. Repos. 1834, p. 66). Mr. T. F. Tout tells us 
(Pol. Hist, of England, III, 334) that in July 1338 Edward III ordered dwellers on the south 
coast of England to take refuge in fortresses and remove their goods four leagues from the sea 
owing to the activity of French corsairs. 

Dutch. 

296. In 1652 the Dutch settled at the Cape of Good Hope (Dubois, 151). From August 
oi this year to April 1654 they were at war with England, but besides engaging in general 
acts of piracy in the Red Sea (Bruce, I, 448), they anticipated the declaration of hostilities 
by attacking and destroying English vessels in the Persian Gulf (Ibid., p. 482). 

297. In 1656 the King of Gilolo, having been made prisoner by the Dutch, was secretlv 
drow ned with twenty-five of his people, for fear his execution should excite a tumult (Crawffurd 
II, 527-8). 

298. From 1655 the Cape was supplied with slaves brought from Malabar, Coromandel, 
Bengal, Ceylon, the Malay Archipelago and especially, Madagascar. To the last of these 
places there came as slavers the English from Jamaica and Barbadoes, the Portuguese of 
Mozambique and Brazil, Mussulmans from Melindi and Arabia, the Dutch of Java and Mauri- 
tius. The J nitch w'ent chiefly to the Bay of St. Augustine on the southwest coast, and the 
Bay of Antongil on the northeast (Deherain. pp. 202, 204). In 1658 the Dutch ship Amers- 
fort landed at the Cape 166 slaves from Angola in West Africa whom she had taken out of a 
Portuguese ship which she had captured not far from the coast of Brazil (Deherain, p. 200). 

299. In December 1059. Johan van Riebeck, Governor of the Cape, discovered a con- 
spiracy amongst the garrison and settlers to master the fort, kill the chief officials seize 
the ship Erasmus, then in harbour, and turn pirates (Deherain, p. 70). 

Malays. 

300. In 1 033 a Dutch expedition from Ambovna reduced the inhabitants of the Papons 
Islands who had infested the surrounding seas with their piracies (Dubois, 155). In the 
same year Correlat, King of Mindanao, put to death two Jesuits and some Spaniards who had 
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been Bent as ambassadors from Manila (Crawfiud, II, 527). The treacherous behaviour oi 
the natives of the Archipelago was in part the cause of the severe treatment which they re- 
ceived from the Dutch, e.g in 1658 a whole Dutch crew was treacherously surprised and 
murdered by the inhabitants of Palembang on the coast of Sumatra (Schoii ten, I, 24), 

French. 

301. In 1655 a French pirate fchi^ \v\t- roivtd nno Aden by had weather and lack of 
provisions. The crew were imprisoned and then sent inland and forced to submit to circum- 
cision. Soon after they managed to escape to Mocha, where they said that they had had a 
consort, an English built ship of 26 guns, of which they had lost sight in a storm. Possibly 
these two ships were part of the squadron of six ships sent out by the Due do Meilleraye about 
this time to take recruits to Madagascar and to cruise in the Red Sea (Foster, English Factories, 
1655-60, p. 59 ; Deherain, pp. 22, 96). 

302 . According to Xicolao Manueei (II, 45). a Farangi pirate having taken a Moor 
vessel from the Maldives with a load of cowries (for which of course the pirates had no use), 
was persuaded by the merchants to accept of a ransom which they were to receive at Mocha, 
but when the pirate and her prize arrived there, the merchants found two royal ships (on 
which were many fakirs , lords and ladies of Hindustan) in the harbour. Obtaining their 
assistance and that of some other vessels, to the number of ten or twelve, they sallied out to 
take the pirate ship. The latter however completely defeated them, took one ship which they 
plundercd and burned, and then chased the royal ships and took one of them off Din, plum 
dering its cargo and dishonouring the unfortunate women on board. Auraugzcb, enraged 
at this affront, would not accept any excuses on the part of his officers, until lie had received 
ocular demonstration of the power of European ships of war. This was furnished by an 
Italian, Ortencio Bronzoni, who built a small ship, provided it with guns and manned it w ith 
European artillerymen (probably runaway sailors) who were in Aurangze Vs service. The 
ship was launched on a large tank and its working (including the firing of its guns) demon- 
strated. Aurangzeb was convinced and gave up the idea of building a fleet with which to 
suppress the European pirates. It is not certain who the Farangi pirate was. whose exploits 
gave rise to the above story, but the Dag Register of Batavia for 1663 (pp. 306. 316) says that 
the Dowager Queen of Bijapur went to Mocha on pilgrimage in 1661, and that on her return 
her ship was plundered by a sea-rover, commanded by one Herbert Hugo, who held a commis- 
sion from Havre de Grace. The Queen herself was robbed of a diamond worth 25,000 Great 
Bijapur pagodas. From his name, Hugo may have been English or Dutch, but bis comm is. 
sion was French, Of course all three nations repudiated responsibility. 

803 . As regards Manucci's account of Aurangzeb's determination to leave the mastery 
of the sea to Europeans, when the Caliph Omar (634-43) was asked by Moav iyah to send forces 
to Egypt by sea, he replied, “ The Syrian sea . they tell me, is larger and broader than the dr\ 
land and is instant with the Ford, night and clay, seeking to swallow it up. How should 
I trust my people units accursed bosom ? ” (Muir, Caliphate, p. 212) Again, when in April 
1453, the whole Ottoman fleet of 100 ships was unable to prevent five Austrian and Genoese 
warships from oiUeriug the harbour of Constantinople, which Sultan Muhammad was 
besieging, ‘from that time and after the disaster of the* High- Admiral of the Ottoman fleet 
[who was bastinadoed for his want of success ] was born that opinion, which was 
ever after held by the Turks, that God bad given them the Empire of the Land but had left 
that of the Sea to the Infidels *’ ( Ducaa. Bk. XXXVIII, p. 152 : Yon Hammer- Furgstull, 
l, 233). As regards the Hindus also, we are told that the mysterious counsellor of fshivaji 
always advised him against enterprises by sea. 
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304. In 1669 Admiral de la Haye took x*o&!»es»k>n of Madagascar in the name of the King 
Frrtn< e (Jules Sottas, Journal, p. 44). In 1672 the French colonists in Madagascar were 

mas^u-r«‘d by the natives. (Pouget de St. Andr6, p. 13: Sottas, p. 32 .) 

Malabarese. 

305. In 1489 the island fortress of Janjira, opposite Danda Rajpuri. fell into the hands 
ol a number of mercenaries, originally Abyssinians and Ooffrees (kdfirs) in the service first 
of Ahmadabad and then of Bijapur (Imp, Gaz XIV, 58 ; Bruce. II, 50, 51), and became the 
capital of a coastal district. These mercenaries were known as the Sidis. In 1660 they form- 
ed a kind of democratic state. ” Sidi Sambol was the head of them, but his captains preserved 
a distinct command over their crews and dependents, and a council of them decided on the 
affairs of this singular association. They were considered as the navigators of India and held 
themselves to be not inferior to Europeans ” (Bruce, II, 50, 51). In 1660 Sivaji took Danda 
Bajpuri from them and Sicli Sambol, seeing that Bijapur was not strong enough to protect 
him from the Marathas. in 1670 offered his services to Aurangzeb and was made Mughal 
Admiral. The condition of this appointment was the maintenance of a Marine for 
the protection of commerce and the convoy of pilgrims to Mecca. It was not hereditary 
but conferred upon the most daring Abyssinian officer in the fleet, who was styled the 
YVazir (Duff, I, 139; Bomb, Gaz II, 89). 

306. Xo sooner had the Marathas taken possession of the coast (in 1662, Or mo, l list. 
Brag . j>. 16) than they began to organize a fleet which grew rapidly in numbers, : The 
Marathi chronicles speak of Shiva ji's fleet as consisting of 400 vessels of various sizes and 
classes .... Their cost is put down vaguely as five or ten lakhs of rupees, but the English 
reports never put their number above 160 and usually as 60 only. They were formed into 
t wo squadrons (of 200 vessels each, if we accept Marathi accounts) and commanded by two 
Admirals who bore the titles of Daria Sarang (Sea Captain) and Mai Xayak (Water Leader).” 
Shi\aji’s fleet was largely recruited from low caste Hindu tribes such as the Kolis, Sanghars, 
Vaghers, the Marathi clan of Angrias, all of which were accustomed to the sea, and the Bhandari 
husbandmen of the Ratnagiri district. To these were added a number of Muhammadans 
under such chiefs as Daulat Khan and the discontented Sidi chief Misri (Bomb. Gaz., I, ii, 
pp. 87, 88 ; IX, i, 519-22 ; X, p. 124 ; XI, 145 ; Jadunath vSarkar, p. 336). Sivajfs navy, as 
might well be expected from the character and tradition of the races from which it was re- 
cruited, immediately took to plundering the coast of Canara and Goa (Orme. Hist. Frags., p. 10). 
The Sidis also indulged in piracy and were amongst the most feared of the freebooters, though 
apparently they seldom interfered with Europeans except when acting under the orders of 
the Mughal Government (Imp. Gaz., XXI, 34-35), 

307 . In 1665 Sivaji built the fort of Sindhudrug on the outer of the two islands in the 
Bay of Malvan (in Ratnagiri district), which latter gave its name to Urn Maratha pirates, 
whom the English called Mai wans (Bomb, Set., N.S., X. 155: Imp. Gaz.. XVI 1, 96). 

English. 

308 . In January 1666 Mr. Humphrey Cooke, Governor of Bomba v (once a grocer in 
Lisbon, Danvers, 11, 356) seized a junk belonging to the Mughal Governor of Surat, in order 
to reimburse himself for losses by pirates, but was forced to restore it (Bruce. IT, 177). 

309 . In 1608 the English began to convoy the pilgrim ships to the Red Sea (Low, I, .IK ; 
>■</- para. 324 brlow), and in 1(560 armed three ships as a protection against Malabar and Marathi 
pirates (Bruce, II, 244). In February 1071 the President at Surat wrote to Bombay that, 
the Surat Council had passed a standing order that one-third of the booty taken from pirates 
should be given to the captors (Bomb. Gaz., XXVI, j, 06). In England the captors' share 
in the booty of a prize had been tixod at one.third by Parliament in 1642 (Oppenheim, p. 25*3). 
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MALABAR MISCELLANY. 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., L.T. 

(Continued from Vol. LII, p, 357.) 

III. Calamina. 

In a Syriac MS. in the British Museum (Add. Cod. 17193, folio 80, of the year 874) an 
anonymous Syrian writer says: “ The Apostle Thomas preached .... in India interior, and 
taught and baptized and conferred the imposition of hands for the priesthood. He’ also 
baptized the daughter of the king of the Indians. But the Brahmins killed him at 
Calamina. His body was brought to Edessa and there it rests.”* This is the earliest 
dated record yet discovered, in which Calamina in India is mentioned as the place of 
martyrdom of the Apostle Thomas. But it appears earlier in a group of undated, mostly 
anonymous, writings in Greek, which may be assigned to a.d. 650-750.2 KaXaplvr) 
(Calamina), Calamene and Calamite are the several forms of this word as found in these 
latter writings. 1 2 3 * * 6 * 

Several interpretations have been put upon this word by modern writers. 

(1) Calamina means ‘the port of Kdldh 

“The word ‘Calamina’”, says Bishop Medlycott,'* “ is a composite term, consisting 
of the words kdldh, the name of a place, and elmina, which in Syriac denotes a port. The 
two words joined together with a necessary elision gives the product Calamina, or Calamine, 
signifying originally the ‘ port of Kalah ’ ”. And Kalah, according to him is “ a place in the 
Malay Peninsula ” (Op. tit., p. 156). 

(2) Calamina means ' upon a stone.' 

(a) “ Father Kircher,” says Renaudot, “pretends we must read Calurmina, instead of 
Calamina, and that the word signifies upon a stone ; because in that country they still show 
a stone figured with some crosses, and other ensigns of Christianity, and upon this stone 
the Malabar s tell you, he was pierced by a Brahmin.” 8 

(b) Baldceus agrees with the above author (Kircher) in his interpretation of Calamina, 
that it is not the name of a place, but merely descriptive of the spot where the apostle is said 
to have been martyred upon a rock, or stone.® 

(c) Father Paulinus also interprets it in almost the same way. Calla Malabarice el 
Tamulice lapis, saxum rupes, mel supra, nina ex, Callamdnina ex rupe, ex saxo 

Turn ergo corpus ejus ex Callamdnina in Edessam iranslalum fuit, id est, ex rupe, ex monte, 
ex saxo sublatum, el translation est ... . Malanina ex monte, substitue litterae M. litteram C., 
erit Calanina, parum absonuni a dictione Calamina. i 

The true forms of the compound words suggested above must have been, in old Tamil 
and old Malayalam, Kallinmel or Kallinmele or Kallinmite 8, all meaning ‘ upon a stone, 
and Malayilninnu, from a mountain or hill.. 

1 India and the Apostle Thomas, by A. E. Medlycott, London, 1005, pp. 152 and 160. 

2 Ibid., pp. 150, 160 and 161. 3 Ibid., pp. 151 and 152. i Ibid., p. 153. 

5 Eusebiua Renaudot’s Inquiry into the Origin oj the Christian Religion in China, p. 80 (London 

ed. 1733), as quoted on p. 38 of The History of Christianity in India, by James Hough, Vol I (London 

1839.) ' 

6 Baldceus’ Description, etc., ch. XX. Churchill’s Voyages, etc., vol. Ill, p. 575. (So in Hough’s 
Christianity, I, 30, footnote 3). 

J India Oricntalis Christiana, by Paulino A, S. Bartholomaeo , Romae, 1794, pp. 134, 135. 

a See the form Calamite, ante. 
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Now, the tradition of the Syrian Christians of Malabar is that St. Thomas died in or 
very near the place called Chinnamalai (Little Mount) 9 near Mylapore. A Malayalam 
song composed on the 3rd of July 1601 a.d., has the following 

“ In July seventy -two (a.d.) 

On the third day in the morning. 

He arrives as a traveller, 

At Chinnamala in Mylapore — (Lines 325-328). 

A cruel man took a big lance, 

And hard in the chest the Apostle, 

Stabbed, and they fled and hid themselves. 

All of them, the temple priests ; 

And St. Thomas in the jungle on the beach, 

Fell on a stone and prayed. 

The angels made all this known 
To Bishop Faulus (Paul). 

Bishop Paulus and the King 
And all their retinue, 

They ran and came to a rock 

Close to KaJTs (Goddess’s) shrine (at Chinnamala) 

The lance found in the fresh wound 
Bishop Paulus quickly pulled out. 

When, for comfort, in a car 
They tried to take him aw r ay : 

‘ No more comfort, my bliss is nigh, ’ 

So did St. Thomas say anon— (Lines 351 — 368). 

And St. Thomas breathed his last” 10 — (Line 376). 

Rev. Fr. Bernard, from whose History the above lines arc translated, says that *'*' it is a 
fact that St. Thomas died near Chinnamala (Little Mount) and there is no question at all 
about it among the Syrian Christians.” (Bernard’s History , I, p. 32.) Another history in 
Malayalam saj s that “ a temple priest threw a lance and he was hit hard and thereby he 
died at Chinnamala 11 in Mylapore in about a.d. 90 and was buried there.” 12 It has 
to be remarked here that Mylapore (or San Thome), the Great Mount (or St. Thomas 
Mount) and the Little Mount (Chinnamalai) are three different localities. The Great Mount 
is about six miles and the Little Mount about two miles from Mylapore (or San Thome), 
which is a suburb of Madras, about three and a half miles south of Fort St. George, 
Madras. 13 Fort St. George and San Thome are on the sea coast, while San Thome, Little 
Mount and Great Mount are almost in the same straight line, making an angle of about 60 
with the coast extending southward, 

9 See the sketch map of San Thoine, Mylapore, and environs facing p. Ill of Medlycott ’s India and 
the Apostle Ihomas and plate at p. 128, op, cit. Also the small but clear sketch on p. 358 of Yulo and 
Cordier’s Marco Polo , vol. II (London, 1903) and the picture on p. 336 of the same. 

10 The song is given in full in a History oj the St. Thomas Christians (in Malayalam), vol. I, by Rev. 
Fr. Bernard of St. Thomas, T.O.C.D. ( Paid , 1916). 

n But Bishop Medlycott, op. cit., p. 123, note 1 , says that the Great Mount is traditionally reputed 
to be the site of the Apostle’s martyrdom. Vide also Marco Polo , II, 358. 

12 It^up’s History oj the Syrian Christian Church of Malabar, p, 80 (2nd Impression, Kottayanj, 1906). 
This history in Malayalam was first published in 1869. 

13 See Medlycott, op. cit., p, 123, note 3 1 and 2; and Marco Polo , II, 355 , no te 1 . 
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In the present writer’s opinion it is this Chinnamala, the place of the Apostle’s Martyr- 
dom, that appears its Calaminain the Greek and Syrian writers of the early centuries. 
The metamorphosis may be represented thus : — 

(1) Chinnamalai of Tamil softens into 

(2) Chinamali in the mouth of Greek travellers. 

By metathesis this becomes 

(3) Chilamani, quite naturally. 

Ch becomes K and we have 

(4) KiXafiavq in Greek, and again by metathesis 

(5) KaXafilvy), in winch form we find it in the Greek writers. 

The mutation of ch to k (No. 4) seems natural in the mouth of European speakers. Cf. 
Cholamandal — Coromandel Coast, Cheraputra — Kerobothros. 

IV* Some Plaee-names in Travancore . 14 

Interesting evidence as to the lie of the ancient seaboard of Travancore is afforded by 
the names of some inland places in the State, which are now eight or ten miles away from the 
present shores of the lagoons and the Arabian Sea. Megasthenes, in the fourth century 
b.c., mentioned as “ on the sea-coast the town of Tropina 16 (Trippunittura in Cochin) 
now on the mainland side of the backw 7 aters. In the time of Pliny ( circa 77 a.d.) 16 and 
the Periplus {circa 60 a.d.) Muziris (modern Cranganore, the Muairi of Tamil works of the 
early Christian centuries), Bacare (modern Prakkate, 17 a few miles south of Alleppey), 
Pyrrhon, the dark red mountain of Varkkala, Balita (Tiru-‘vallatte,’ not Varkkala as some 
authorities seem to suppose) and the Cape of Komari (modern Cape Comorin) were on or near 
the sea coasts, as they are even now. The lapse of eighteen centuries has not shifted the sea- 
board to any great extent. So, the fact that the old coast places mentioned below are now 
about half a dozen miles away from salt water — either of the lagoons or of the sea — leads one 
to the inference that the sea must have laved them ages ago and that their names also are of 
hoary antiquity. 

Beginning from the south of Travancore, we have Navay mentioned in a Tamil inscrip- 
tion, 19 probably of the first half of the twelfth century a.d., in the temple at Cape Comorin* 
This Nav&y a o still retains its old name, which means a ship. Then there is Katukkara 
(=sea beach), a village further north. 

N&v&yikkulam, about 7 miles north-east of Varkkala, and on the road from Trivandrum 
to Quilon is now an inland village abounding in igneous rocks and clear, white, free quartz 
crystals of small size. The name in its present corrupt form means 4 a tank in a dog’s mouth.’ 
Buttherealnameof theplaceasfoundin inscriptions of a.d. 1439 and 1644 is Navay kkalam 2 1 
meaning ‘ship-ground.’ A copper-plate inscription of a.d. 1520 in Vatteluttu characters, 
a photo of which is exhibited in the Napier Museum, Trivandrum, has the modern form 

H A paper on the same subject, entitled Notes on Malabar and its Place-Names appeared in Indian 
Antiquary , Aug., 1902. 

16 Schoff’s Periplus , p. 212 (Longmans, 1912). 

16 Br. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s The Beginnings of South Indian History , p. 14Q (Madras, 1918). 

t7 E with a diacritical dot below is used here to denote the Malayalam vowel which has almost the 
same phonetic value as e in the English words other, father, etc., which in modern phonetics is represented 
by e, an inverted c. The long variety of this vowel occurs in observe, servant, pert, heard. Vide 
Elementary Phonetics by SchoUe and Smith, pp. II, 12, 22 (second ed., Blackie, London). 

la Vide Schofi’s Periplus, pp. 44—46. (Longmans, 1912). 

19 Travancore Archczological Series, I, p. 23, line 13. (Trivandrum, 1910). 

20 There is a well known place of the same name (Tiru-n&v&y, blessed Nuv&y) up in the north, ia 
British Malabar, on the sea-coast. Logan’s Malabar, I, 228 (Madras, 1906) 

21 Trav , Arch. Series , I, 299, 
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N&vayikku]am, but it has been wrongly read as Tiruppar ikkalam 2 2 by some epigraphists, 
as is evident from the label. An unpublished copper-leaf document of 1435 a.d., belonging 
to a temple near the above ‘ ship-ground, 5 mentions a place Katittanam (= sea- place) close by. 
Paravur (paravai-ur= sea- village) to the south-east of Quilon is a littoral village even now. 

In central Tra vane ore we have the sandy region known as Onattukara comprising the 
taluks of KarunagappaJJi, Karttikappajliand Mavelikkara. Onattukara seems to be a corrupt 
form of Oru-nattukara, 23 salty region or briny land. Ochira in this same region is briny bank 
(Of-chira) or salty pool by name, and Mavelikkara, ordinarily taken to mean the village of 
Mah&bali of Puranic fame, may be the * great tidal shore/ veli 24 meaning tide. Going further 
north, we come across Katappra ( = sea-place), now about 10 miles from the sea, Alanturutti 
(properly, Atan-turutti, Buddhist saint’s island), Turuttikkafe (=island jungle) and Kafnt- 
t&nam (sea-site). This last name occurs in an unpublished copper-plate inscription belonging 
to the Tiruvall& temple. 

Further on there are Perunneyil (= great littoral village) and Trikkatittanam 25 (= blessed 
sea-site). The former name appears in its correct form, Peruneytalur, in several tenth or ele- 
venth century stone inscriptions 2 ® in the temple at that place. Then there are Katutturutti 27 
( = sea-island) and Onanturutti (Onam-island) both north of Kottayam, well-known to anti- 
quarians as the place where the far-famed Syrian Christian copper- plates and the two Persian 
crosses with Pahiavi inscriptions are deposited. Perunturutti (= great island) is about twelve 
miles west of Kottayam and on the western s p oro of the Vembanad 2 8 lake. This lake 
being geologically a part of the sea, there is no doubt that the sandy tracts (including Perun- 
turutti) between it and the sea on the west were once in the ocean. In the interior there is 
Katan&to 29 (~ sea-country) eight miles east of Katutturutti, which latter is now nearly eight 
miles from the eastern edge of the backwaters and about fourteen miles from the sea. 
Passing Ern&kulam (Iran&ku]am, salty ground or tank. Cf. Skt. Irinam, salty ground) in 
Cochin we come to Paravur, a sandy country. The name seems to be a modification of 
Paravur (differing in the first r ) 3 o already mentioned as the n ame of a place near Quilon. 

~ 22 Tho reading Published in Trav. Arch. Series , vol. Ill, part II, p. 216 is correct in this part, 
but faulty in several others, 

23 This appears as Otunate in the well-known Kottayam copper-plate of the reign of Vira-Ragliava 
andasOtan&te in Unnunlli Sandiiam, a Malayalam lyrical poem of 516 m.e. (1340—41 a.d.) denoted 
by the cryptogram Tantdrmd forming the opening word of the poem. 

24 Sanskrit vHd, tide or sea-eoast, Tamil velai and Malayalam vi Hi as in vUiylrram, flood-tide and 

vttiyirakkam , ebb-tide, * ‘ 


25 Trav. Arch. Series, II, Part I, pp. 33, 36, 40. 26 Ibid., pp. 34, 44. 

• c- 18 ! he Cart l urte of Oouvoa and other Portuguese writers. The Sanskrit name for tho place 

is Smdhudvipam ( sea-island) occurring in old works like UnnmW-Sandeiam, (1340-41 a.d.). 

em n is the Tamilized and Anglicized mode of writing the Malayalam name Vempanate, the 
change of p and t into b and d denoting recent Tamil influence, and the dropping of the final vowel e denoting 
&el..h m<We II i to m old loom „ d „ San,toi,i«c d lom ' „ „ , hi , 

V.mp Wt . ,ba, .. U» p™,. rthrt optoioo, .pp™, „ P ira ,n,a fa Co„«. J mta . » 

kata, mentioned above (Katappra, Katittanam and TCatuft * * tho P^ ace -uameB containing 

VeVy well. But the geoiogi J^ide^ France to *** the sea 8 

30 Three different sounds in Malayalam are Z^Ted r 
The first (r) is that occurring in the Sanskrit words Rama, ruja, and in tho EnS WIth | dmcriticftl marka ' 
second is the initial consonant <r) in the English words ram, royal, room, etc Th ™ rd /, arava "- “ d 
below) is the sound ” formed by the front part of the tn • ° Urd ■■ wlth two dota 

tented by ( in the English words late latter cat etc VI 8U f Pre8 *‘ ns agaln,t the fore-gum ” and repro- 
ved the trilled r Jd r an uatrilted one ’ Op. % ®“d U ^ ^ ^ * *™«<*r* 
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This evidence from place-names, apart from the geological one, warrants the conclusion 
that the Arabian Sea extended to the above localities in ancient times very far remote from 
the time of the Peri plus or even the time of Megasthenes. Was it ten thousand years ago \ 
Do these place-names date from those ancient days ? If they do, we have in them 
Dra vidian words of extreme antiquity. 

NOTES ON SOME MUHAMMADAN SAINTS AND SHRINES IN THE 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

By the late Dr. \Y. CROOKE, C.I.E., D.C.L., F.B.A. 

I. The Shrines of the Sabiria Branch of the Chishti Order at 

PlRAN KaLIYAR, FN THE SAHARANPTXR DISTRICT. 

1. Ptrdn Kaliyar . ’Ala-ud-din Sabir, whose shrine is close to Rurki, in the Saharanpur 
District's said to have been the only son of the sister of Baba Farid Shakarganj’s mother. 1 
Of this latter saint it is told that his mother was very devout and it was she who bade him 
practise austerities. After twelve years of askesis , he asked her to test his power, but when 
she pulled his hair he cried out, and she bade him begin anew, as he had not yet got rid of 
the passions of humanity. For the next twelve years he hung himself in a well, and kept 
his gaze rivetted on the Heavens above. Though crows tore his flesh he made no moan, but 
when one tried to pluck out his eyes, he exclaimed : — 

Kagd re, tit hkdiyo chun chun men mas : 

Do mind mat chheriyo , piyd milan hi as. 

“ O crow ! You may eat my flesh, choosing as you will. 

But spare my eyes, my only hope of beholding my Beloved,” 

As he sojourned in a forest where caravans were constantly passing, he once, though this was 
not his habit, asked a miserly Bania what goods his camels were carrying. The reply 
was : — Mitti sittihai (’tis only earth). So the saint said : — ‘ May thy earth prosper ’ and 
lo ! the sugar with which the camels had been laden became earth. 2 But on the merchant's 
supplication the saint turned it back to sugar. 

As the mother of ’Ala-ud-din was poor and he was growing up a weakling from under- 
feeding, she sent him to her wealthy sister, the mother of Farid. But though she offered 
him food, he lived on the fruits of the wild, and gave what he received to the poor. In 
the fulness of time he came to the village of Piran Kaliyar, where dwelt a Raja, by name 
Karan, who claimed the jus primce noctis at all his subjects’ weddings. The saint protested 
in vain, and the Raja threatened him with death for his interference. Then the saint (not 
condescending to deal with the matter himself) bade his disciple Kilkili overturn the Raja’s 
city. This Kilkili did by reversing a peg stuck in the ground in front of the hermitage. The 
saint was buried at Piran Kaliyar, and near his tomb 3 grows a fig-tree, whose leaves Musul- 
mans carry home to use as charms. 

1 As to whom, see Crooko, Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern India , I, pp. 214ft'. 

2 In a Panjabi version of this miracle the sugar is turned into stones. 

3 The inscription on this tomb reads : — 

Qdsime az lutfizo dar qahdle HazrataAi. 

Bud gum nAmo kunxin andar do \ilam nAm ydft. 

RozayZ Makhdum Ahmad , MU Ald-ud-din ’ Alt . 

Chun bind o zamAna himmatash anjdm ydjt. 

Sal t&rikhash bapursidam za pU& aqla guft , 

tn bind andar hazdro si wa haft tanuim ydft. 

** Qasim, the builder of this tomb, was not in favour with the Saint ; he too was going astray, but 
since he set up fchia tomb he has found famo in the two worlds. The tomb of Mir ’Ala-ud-din ’Ali was 
built by his generosity. To the wise elders I sav that it was completed in the year 1037 ot' the Hijr&.”— 
Ram Qharib Chaubd. 
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2. Bandagi Diicdn. At RSnlpur, in the same District, is the tomb of ’Ali-ud-din’s 
minister, who out of respect for him lived a few miles away from that saint. The fair held 
in his honour on the first day of Muharram is largely frequented, and people offer flowers, 
sweets, animals, etc. On Friday nights the sound of music is heard from a distance, and 
it only ceases when they go near the tomb. Similarly the clash of arms is also heard, and 
Ram Gharib Chaube was told by one of the priests that he had heard it just before the 
outbreak of the Mutiny. After much blood had been shed, the sepoys of the saint Bandagi 
Diw&n mustered one night, spear in hand. But the saint in sorrow said — £ take not these 
spears, they are broken. 5 And so the sepoys sat down. 

3. Two 'Girl Saints. A little way from the tomb of ’Ali-ud-dln lies a ruined fort, 
wherein three historical persons are said to be buried. These are Im&m Abfi Su’&l Muhammad*, 
Bib! Binur Sahiba, a Banj&ra girl, and Bibi Gauhar Sahiba, the daughter of ft Sayyid. These 
tombs are worshipped by Hindus as well as by Musulmans. The priest informed R&m 
Gharib Chaubd that Raja Karan was so bigoted that he would not permit any Moslem to 
dwell in his city, but a Sayyid concealed himself in it. Now this Sayyid had a daughter, as 
lovely as she was learned and inspired, and R&ja Karan had a cow which yielded milk without 
having calved, and was therefore called K&mdhenu by the folk. Her milk was offered to his 
family gods, 1 J mdns of gold being also given daily to Brahmans. The cow was turned out 
to graze where she listed, and no one dared molest her, until one day the Sayyid, whose 
family was starving, slew her at his daughter’s behest, she declaring that its hour had struck. 
So it was killed and its flesh eaten. Next day Karan learnt what had been done from an 
informer, and his ministers advised him to demand the Sayyid ’s daughter as the price of his 
pardon. The Sayyid demurred, but at his daughter’s instance agreed to surrender her on 
payment of Rs. 2,000. Of that sum he gave her half for her subsistence while he w r ent away, 
and with the rest he journeyed to Mashhad, where Imam Abu Su’al Muhammad was 
then ruling. To him he presented a naked sword and a betel (eh bird pan), and told his 
tale. The Imam in anger resolved to attack Piran Kaliyar, many hundreds of miles away, 
and marching there w r ith his seventy amirs , bade Karan embrace Islam. But the R&jfi 
refusing, a bloody fight ensued and in it the Imam, the Raj&, and the Sayyid, with his 
daughter, w'ere all killed. The Imam and the Sayyid’s daughter were buried in the fort, 
and the third tomb is said to be that of the daughter of the Banjara who supplied the 
Im&m’s army in all his campaigns. Of her it is related that in battle she always stood by 
the Im&m’s side, with two pitchers full of water on her shoulders, and that she too fell in 
this battle. The fair is held on the 6th of Muharram. 

II. Some Miracles of ’Abd-ul-Qadir Jilani. 

1. Miracles in Infancy. It is related that while an infant ’Abd-ul-Q&dir refused to 
take the breast during the day-time, as soon as Ramazan came round ; and once, when the 
moon did not appear, owing to the sky being overcast, on the last day of the month, the folk 
asked his mother about the date. She replied that it was certainly the first of Ramazetn, as 
the child had not sucked that day. 

It is also related of the saint that, while yet a child, his ddya or ayah took him for an airing, 
and that he flew away from her bosom, far away into the sky where he hovered, like a bird, 
near the sun. But seeing her alarm, he flew back to her bosom. Once this ddya, who was 
a native of JilfiLn, came to see the saint w'hen he was at Baghdad, and jestingly askeu him if 


6 Sic in R&m Gharib Chaubo’a MS. 
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such happenings as he had displayed in childhood had ever occurred since he left her. 
Smiling, the saint replied : — ' Mother, in childhood there is more bodily agility. Although, 
by God’s grace, my power to work miracles has increased a hundred-fold, yet it is not fitting 
at my age that it should be displayed publicly . J So she saluted the saint in silence. 

2. Miracles in boyhood . One day as the saint sat writing, some dust from the roof 
of his home fell on his clothes thrice. When it fell a fourth time he looked up and saw a 
rat making a hole in the ceiling But as soon as the saint’s glance fell on it, its head was 
wrenched from its body, and fell in one place, while its body fell in another. The saint wept, 
and when one sitting by him asked why, he replied that he was grieved lest any Muhammadan 
should ever be dealt with by him as the rat had been. On another day, a bird let its drop- 
pings fall on him while he was performing his ablutions before prayer, and when he looked 
up it fell dead. The saint wrought these miracles while yet a boy. 

3. Piety requited. Once when the saint was on his way to Mecca, he bade his com- 
panions find the house of a poor, obscure, and pious man to stay in. The notables of the 
place besought him to bless their houses with his presence, but he chose the dwelling of an 
aged woman, and during the night so much money and goods came to her that no one there 
surpassed her in wealth. 

4. Disrespect punished. One day Abul-Fazl, a servant of the saint, went to a cloth- 
seller’s shop and asked for some cloth which was selling at one dindr a yard. The dealer 
asked for whom it was wanted ; and the servant replied that it was for his master. The 
dealer muttered that that faqir left nothing even for the King to wear. But no sooner had 
he said this than an iron peg from above fell and pierced his feet. The servant returned to 
his master, leaving the dealer in grievous pain. The saint on learning what had passed, 
sent for the dealer and told him not to make remarks about saints, as what they did was 
done by God’s permission, and he who objects is punished. The dealer then threw himself 
at the saint’s feet, and when he had placed his hand on the wound it was healed forthwith. 

5. A dead son restored to his father. Once a man had a dearly loved son, but he 
died, and in his grief the father wandered afar, until he came to the saint at P&nipat. There 
he prayed the saint to let him see his son, even if it were only in a dream. But the saint 
promised to show him his son while he was awake; and next day an old woman passed the inn 
where he was staying with a boy who exactly resembled his dead son. The man caressed the 
lad and gave him sweets. Then both woman and child disappeared. Thrice this hap- 
pened, but after that they were seen no more. The man went to the saint and begged that he 
might see his son every day. But the saint replied that that could not be, for God, not he, 
had both created and supported the child, and that He had entrusted it to the man as long 
as He pleased, but now that He no longer willed it so, he had no cause for repining. Then 
the man understood the saint’s lesson, and being comforted returned home. 

6. Use of a Hi)idu charm. One day a Hindu named Kalika Prasad went to the saint 
and complained that he had used every remedy for his disease, but had not been cured. The 
saint called his physician Mauju Khan, and he found that the man was at the point of death. 
But the saint bade the sufferer stand every morning in the open air, facing the sun, a^d re- 
peat : — Shiva ! Shiva ! Oanesha ! K&to kalesa ! 4 O Shiv ! O Ganesh ! Remove my affliction ! * 
promising him recovery. And the man obeyed and was healed. 
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AN UNKNOWN BATTLE BETWEEN A RULER OF GUJARAT 
AND A KING OF MEWAR. 

By R. R. HARDER. 

There is no mention of the battle, which forms the subject of this article, in any his- 
tory of Gujarat or of Mewar. Nor do we find any trace of it in the inscriptions of either 
country. The only clue that we have appears in the inscription, dated Samvat 1287 (a.d. 
1230), in the temple of Neminatha, originally known as Lunavasahika, on Arbuda (Mt. Abu), 
built by Tejpala, brother of Vastupala and minister of the Chaulukya chief Viradhavala. 
The text of the inscription was composed by Somesvaradeva, the well-known Gurjara-purohita 
of the Chalukya kings and the author of Kirtikcnmudi and other w r orks. The inscription 
runs, “ His (Dhar&varsha's) younger brother Prahladana, whose sword w T as dexterous in 
defending the illustrious Gurjara King, when his power had been broken on the battlefield 
by Samantasimha, again displayed on earth the behaviour of the greatest enemy of the 
descendants of Danu. 5 ' 1 

Now, who was this Samantasimha ? Up to the present, only two inscriptions of 
Samantasimha have been found ; one on a pillar of the temple of Devi in the village of Jagat 
in Udaipur State, which is dated Sam vat 1228 (a.d. 1172), 2 and the other in the temple of 
Boresvara Mahftdeva, about one and a half miles from the village of Solaj in the Dungarpur 
State, which is dated Sam vat 1236 (a.d. 1170). 3 From these it appears that Samantasimha 
was reigning between the period Sam vat 1228 and 1236. No other ruler of this name ruled 
at this period, either in Gujarat, Raj pu tana or other neighbouring provinces, except this 
Samantasimha of Mewar. 

Turning our attention to Prahladana, we find that there are two inscriptions of Prah- 
ladan or Palhaaadeva in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer. One is dated Samvat 1220 (a.d. 
1163) and the other Samvat 1265 (a.d. 1208). Both of them were found in the Sirohi State, 
the first at Kayadran and the second at the village Oriya on Alt. Abu. From these w'e learn 
that Prahladana or P&lhanadeva lived between the years Samvat 1220 and 1265. 

Thus, Samantasimha of Mewar and Prahladana were contemporaries. 

From the Mount Abu inscription of Samvat 1265, which says that the Lord of Chan- 
dravati, the chief of the feudal barons, the illustrious Dharavarshadeva, being the only 
possessor of a regal parasol protected the earth, 5 ' 4 it appears that Dh&ravarsha, the elder 
brother of Prahladana, was a feudatory of Bhimdeva II, the ruler of Gujarat, just as his 
father, Yasodhavala, was a feudatory of the preceding ruler, Kumarapala, of Gujarat. 6 
Hence it is reasonable to infer that Dharavarsha sent his younger brother Prahladana to 
render assistance to the King of Gujar&t with his army, when the latter was attacked by 
S&mantasimha of Mew&r. 

Next, we have to ascertain which king of Gujarat gave battle to Samantasimha and 
whose pow r er the latter broke in the battlefield % 

1 Epigraphia Indica, vol. VIII, pp. 211, 216 ; verse 38. 

2 ® Mi’ 3?f%3F>fWr hstitm *fr °t ) 

) STfrT 

3 Annual Report oj the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, for the year 1 Dll— 15, p agf) 3. 

4 Ante, vol. XI., page 223. 

6 Epigraphia Indica, v oh VIII, pp. 201, 211. 
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We know that the throne of Gujarat was occupied by Kumarapala from S. 1199 to 1230 
(A .d. 1143 to 1174) ; by his nephew Ajaipala from S. 1230 to 1233 (a.d. 1174 to 1177) ; by 
Mulraja II (Balamularaja), son of Ajaipala from S. 1233 to 1235 (a.d. 1177 to 1179) ; and 
by Bhimadeva II (Bholabhima), the younger brother of Mularaja II. from S. 1235 to 1298 
(a.d. 1179 to 1242) .• All these four rulers were, therefore, contemporaries of Samanta- 
simha of Mewar. Of these, Kumarap&la was the most powerful, and as he was a staunch 
supporter of Jainism, many learned writers of the age wrote an account of his reign. Therein 
we find various interesting.facts relating to his enterprises and achievements, but in none 
of them do wc find any account of this battle. The other rulers were Ajaipala, Mulraja II, 
and Bhimadeva II, of whom the last two, being of tender age at the time of accession, and 
there being no authentic historical evidence of the fact, cannot be supposed to have fought 
the battle. Hence the likelihood is that the battle was fought with Ajaipala of Gujarat, 
the successor of Kumarapala. 

To corroborate this view, we may refer to a passage in the writing of the same Gurjara- 
purohita Somesvara. He mentions in his Sumthotsava Kdvya while giving an account 
of his ancestors, mentioning therein various services offered by them to their spiritual clients, 
the Kings of Gujarat, that his predecessor Kumara, having propitiated Katukesvara Shiva 
(Ardhanarisvara), healed the torturing pains of wounds received by king Ajaipala of Gujarat 
in a battle. 7 It will, therefore, be safe to say that the battle was fought between Samanta- 
simha of Mewar and Ajaipala of Gujarat. 

It is not known, however, why and when this battle was fought. But it seems prob- 
able that after the death of the powerful king Kumarapala, Samantasimha seized the oppor- 
tunity to regain possession, from the hands of an incapable successor of Kumarapala, of the 
fort of Chitor, which belonged to his (Samantasimha’s) ancestors and which had long been 
in foreign possession. 

As to the date of the battle, nothing can be said with precision : but there can be no 
doubt that the battle was fought sometime during the short reign of Ajafp&Ja, between 
Samvat 1230 and 1233 (a.d. 1174 to 1177). 

The result of the battle has special importance, as it gave rise to the foundation of the 
Dungarpur State in Rajputana. Samantasimha’s power declined after this battle, and, 
taking advantage of his weakness, Kirtipala (Kitu) the Chauh&n king of J&laur and third 
son of Alhanadeva of Nadaul (in Jodhpur State), attacked Mewar and took it from Saman- 
tasimha. Samantasimha was thus compelled to leave Chitor and to flee to the other 
territory called Bftgar (Dungarpur State), where he made Baroda his capital ; and there he 
and his descendants settled permanently. Thus he became the founder of the Dungarpur 
State. Then his younger brother, Kum&rasimha, opened negotiations with the king of 
Gujar&t, and with his assistance turned Kitu out of Mewar and took possession of his ances- 
tral dominion, of which he subsequently became the ruler.® After that, the Guhil branch 

6 Supplementary Notes to Tod's Rajasthan, by R. B, Bt. Gourishankar H. Ojha T pp. 434^436. 

tir 11 — s»rathotmva. xv, 32 . 

8 ure: II w II 

3 ^ • H Vi® II — Ku mbhabjarh Inscription (unpublished): 

jmrsr 1 

fa II \\\ !| — Ibid, 2 
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of the younger brother ruled over Chitor, and that of the elder brother at Dungarpur — a 
faot still admitted by the historians, chiefs and rulers of Mew&r. 

Although it appears that Samantasimha of Mewar was thus the real founder of the 
Dungarpur State, nevertheless there are many controversies on this point. We need not 
enter into the details, but it is interesting to examine the opinions of a few historians of 
Rajputana on the matter. The author of Rdjaprasasti Mahakdvya says that the state was 
founded by Mahapa, elder son of Karna, who was the son of R&wal Samarasimha of Mewar. 9 
In fact, Ratansimha, and not Karna, was the son of Samarasimha. 1( > Colonel Tod also says 
that Mahapa, son of Kar$a and grandson of Samarasimha, was the founder, 11 If we believe 
that M&hapa was the grandson of Samarasimha, his date will fall about the middle of the 
fourteenth century a.d,, because several inscriptions 12 of R&wal Samarasimha show that 
he was the ruler of Mewar from S. 1330 — 1356 (a.d. 1273-1299). Major Erskine gives two 
versions of the foundation of the state, but he is not positive about them. His supposition 
that in the thirteenth or fourteenth century M&hapa went to Bagar and, by gradually driv- 
ing back the Bhil chieftains, he and bis descendants became masters of that country, is in 
all probability erroneous. 13 For the state came under the sway of the present ruling 
dynasty before the year S. 1236 (a.d. 1179). And again, the date of Sihardeva (Sehdi), 
the fifth ruler from Mahapa, would fall in the fifteenth century a.d., while his inscriptions are 
dated S. 1277 and 1291 (a.d. 1220 and 1234). 14 The version of the celebrated writer 
Muhnot Nansi (a.d. 1649 — 166S) that Samatsi (Samantasimha), King of Mew&r, having 
made Barod&in B&gar his capital, gradually brought all the surrounding territory under his 
control, is supported by several inscriptions ; but his statement that Samantasimha willingly 
gave the fort of Chitor to his younger brother is unfounded. 1 ® After many years of contro- 
versy the real facts are at last disclosed. It may be that these historians had to walk with 
faltering and uncertain steps on the slippery path of the legendary information then available ; 
but, now, in the light of the recent discoveries of so many inscriptions of Abu, Kumbhal* 
gaph, Dungarpur, etc., the dark spots in their path have been sufficiently illumined to remove 
uncertainty and clearly establish the truth. 


• R4japra4asti MaMkdvya, Canto. Ill, verse 28. 

10 H f vf g Yi y 1 

|| — Kunibhalgarh Inscription. 

11 Tod’s Rdjasthan ( Calcutta edition), vol. I, pp. 279, 280. 

v ^* Wi,ener Z*eitwhr>Jt, vol. 21 , p. 1 43 ; Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. 55 , part I, p. 48 ; 

18 Gazetteer of tfie Dungarpur State , by Major K. D. Erskine, pp, 131 130 , 

14 Unpublished Inscriptions of Bhaikrod and of the village Jagat 

w«r («r) jifM rit *R**i(s) ^n-r^Twr* 

™ W" *** < * ) «T* wm Hwm; ( mm ) * 

14 The MSS. of Muhmt Nensi'e Khydta, p. 19. 
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UMAJt NA1K. 

(An Episode in the History of Western India.) 

By 8. M. PDWARDES, C.S.I., C.V.O. 

The article on the history of the Poona District in the Provincial Volumes of the 
Imperial Gazetteer of India contains the following sentence : — In 1826 the Ramosis rose in 
revolt and were joined by the Kolis from the hilly western tracts. This rising and a similar 
one in 1844 were quelled without much difficulty.” If this summary reference to operations 
which were begun towards the end of the Governorship of Mountatuart Elphinstone and 
were concluded during the regime of Major-General Sir John Malcolm, were all that we had 
to depend upon, we should know very little about the somewhat remarkable figure of Um&jl 
Naik, or Umia, the Ramosi robber-chief, who at one period of his career of outlawry cer- 
tainly cherished ideas of emulating the great Sivaji and securing an independent political 
position. Fortunately, however, there still exists a stray copy or two of an excellent trea- 
tise on the Ramosis of the Deccan, written and published in 1833 by Captain Alexander 
Mackintosh of the 27th Regiment, Madras Army, who took part in the operations against 
the outlaw ; and the latter portion of his work is concerned particularly with the history 
of Um&ji himself, and describes in considerable detail the achievements of his gang of lawless 
followers. It seems worth while to summarize Mackintosh's story of the revolt, not only 
because it possesses a certain historical value, but also because it indicates how easily a 
similar movement might again be engendered and supported under a weak, inefficient or 
corrupt administration. 

Um&ji, who was the son of D&daji Naik, a Ramosi chief of Purandhar fort, was born 
in 1791 in a village two miles north-east of Purandhar and sixteen miles south-east of Poona. 
He and the clan to which he belonged claimed certain hereditary rights in the fort and other 
places in its vicinity, and there seem grounds for supposing that those rights had been 
recognized in previous years. During the constant warfare of the sixteenth, seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries it is more than likely that bodies of militant jungle- tribesmen, 
such as the Ramosis, Bedars, Kolis, Bhils and others, gave valuable assistance at various 
times to local chieftains and native governments, receiving in return gifts of land and 
other rights and emoluments, which were generally granted in perpetuity. D&d&ji Naik died 
in Purandhar fort in 1802, a little while before the arrival of Holkar's army in Poona : 
and it was in the following year, after the return of the Peshwa Baji Rao II to Poona from 
Bassein, that the incident occurred which may be said to have ultimately driven Um&ji into 
outlawry. Baji Rao ordered the Ramosis of Purandhar to deliver the fort to him : the latter, 
persuaded of their hereditary right to live there, declined to do so : the Peshwa retaliated 
by expelling them forcibly from the fort and depriving them of their pay, emoluments and 
lands. The Peshwa thus destroyed the one inducement to these wild men to lead a more 
or less settled life : the Ramosis, under their headmen or naihs , left Purandhar with a grievance, 
among them being Umiji, who took shelter in a neighbouring village with his mother, the 
second wife of Dad&ji Naik. 

Nothing definite is heard of Um&ji until the year 1814, when, in company with his 
cousin Ragho and other Ramosis from the Poona District, he joined forces with other mem- 
bers of his tribe, resident near Parenda in the Nizam's territory. Here he and his asso- 
ciates were implicated in the murder of the second wife of an In&mdar near Bir, and were 
obliged by the activity of the Nizam's deputy in Aurungabad to flee back towards Purandhar 
with their families, flocks and cattle. The Nizam’s troops, however, pursued and brought 
them to bay, and after a sharp conflict forced them to surrender. Urn&ji and other sur- 
vivors were carried off to Parenda and there imprisoned : but three months later thev 
managed to obtain their freedom by offering all the property, of which they were possessed, 
to the officials in charge. In the conflict just mentioned Umflji’s cousin Ragho was killed. 
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Umaji’s second escapade was equally disastrous. About six months after the down- 
fall of Baji Rao and the British occupation of his territory, Umaji, in company with the 
Ramosis of Sakurdi and Saswad, suddenly descended upon Ivalapur in the Konkan, 18 miles 
from Panwel, and there looted the property of a mkutar of Poona, which was being sent 
to Bombay. He and three others were shortly afterwards arrested, tried, convicted and 
sentenced to a year’s imprisonment and a flogging. On the expiry of his sentence he recom- 
menced his plundering excursions, and was again arrested, although on this occasion lie 
defended himself with great cleverness and managed to escape conviction. As showing 
that Um&ji was rather superior to the average Ramos i, it may be mentioned that 
he employed his sojourn in jail in learning Baibodh with his brother and fellow-prisoner, 
Kistn&ji. There is little doubt that he was already aiming at being something more than 
a mere dacoit- or jangle-robber, and that he recognized the value for that purpose of a know T - 
ledge of Marathi. Yet he was still working with only a small party of followers and con- 
fined himself to highway robbery of a minor character. In December 1821, he came 
directly into conflict with the authorities by rescuing from police custody a Saswacl Ramosi, 
named Sattu Naik, who had caused the death of a woman during an altercation. In April 
1823, he went a stej) further and killed one Annaji Naik, the officer in charge of the Poona 
police, because the latter had arrested another of his brothers, named Amrita. Alarmed 
at wffiat he had done, Um&ji decided that he must strengthen his position and command a 
larger following, and he and his brothers therefore joined Sattu Naik, mentioned above, 
who was being hunted among the hills by the police. By the close of 1823 they had consi- 
derably augmented their joint forces and had committed various heavy robberies, designed 
to supply them with the money necessary for an intensive campaign against authority. 

At the beginning of 1824 Um&ji and his followers moved to Singarh, where some of 
Sattu’s spies brought him information of a large sum of money lying in the Government 
Treasury at Bamburda, a suburb of Poona. He accordingly detailed thirty men, headed 
by Um&ji, to attack and loot the Treasury, which they did successfully on February 24th. 
The attack was launched after nightfall. The Sihbandi treasury-guard w r as overpowered 
without much difficulty ; and the Ramosis decamped with about Rs. 0,000, of which the 
major portion was given to Umaji and his brothers. The favour of their tutelary deities 
was secured by the presentation of large sums to the shrines of Khancloba at Jejuri and of 
Bhav&ni at Kondanpur near Singarh. In March an inconclusive skirmish took place in the 
hills south of Saswad between the Ramosis and a mixed force of Sihbandis , Ramosis of Poona, 
and a small body of regular infantry ; and this was follow ed on April 28, 1825, by an attack 
upon Um&ji and his gang at Saswad by a body of Poona Sihbandis and some cavalry and 
matchlock-men belonging to the J&girdar of Purandhar. Though Umaji and KistnUji w^ere 
both wonnded, they and the rest of the gang managed to escape into the hills. In July 
1825, the magistrate of Poona decided to make a fresh effort to break up the gang, and dis- 
patched a detachment under Captain Mansfield to waylay them near the Harali ghdt. This 
attempt met with little more success than before. The main body of the Ramosis made 
good their escape in the jungles : but Um&jis brother, Amrita, and some of the families of 
the outlaws were taken prisoners. Amrita was detained in fail at Poona until the offer of 
a pardon to Um&jx in 1828. 

The next event of consequence was the death of Sattu Naik from cholera in August, 
1825. He was succeeded as head of the outlaws by Umaji, who during the next two years 
organized and perpetrated a series of daring robberies and crimes. He commenced by 
plundering a vakil of a member of the Patvardhan family, on his way from Miraj to Poona, 
and in April 1826, treated in the same way a Brahman sahukdr of Pandharpur. Three 
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months later he attacked the family of the J&girdar of Phaltan in the hills between Dhond 
and Jejuri, seizing Rs. 8,000 in cash and the principal lady of the party, whom, however, 
lie subsequently set at liberty. Ten days later, July 26tli ? 1826, he descended on the house 
of Jow&hir Singh, head of the Purandhar police, at Kikwi, as the latter had shown some 
determination to check-mate his marauding activities. The Ramosis seized Jowahir 
Singh’s son, stole all the weapons in the house, and then decamped to the Purandhar hills. 
Here it was intended at first to put the prisoner to death : but milder counsels ultimately 
prevailed, and Jowahir Singh’s son was permitted to depart, after making a solemn promise 
that he would interfere in no way with the Ramosis. This last exploit appears to have 
stirred the British authorities in Poona to a fresh effort ; for troops under the Officer Com- 
manding Poona Horse were ordered to suppress Umaji and his followers. The latter were 
in no wise daunted. In October Umaji attacked a party of police, which had been detaited 
to watch his movements and give protection to travellers, and wounded severely three sepoys 
and two Brahman officers. He armed his own men with their swords and matchlocks. In 
the following month he made a surprise attack at Piuinchi upon a party of ten men under 
a Sir Naik, a Mhar by caste, who had agreed with Captain Robertson, the Collector of Poona, 
to assist in hunting down Um&ji. The attack was successful ; the MhUr leader, though he 
fought bravely, was cut down and terribly mangled, and most of his men were severely 
wounded. 

The Bombay Government, anticipating little success from the current operations, now 
ordered detachments of regular infantry to support the Poona police and the Poona Horae. 
Thereupon the Ramosis, who received early information of these orders, promptly dis- 
appeared into hiding in the Purandhar hills. In March 1827, they looted Rs. 3,000 from a 
Brahman traveller ; and after spending some weeks in the less accessible parts of the Sah- 
y&dris, sixty of them, headed by Um&ji, descended to the foot of the Bhor Ghat and there 
seized a costly consignment of silks and satins, destined for Poona, This occurred in May 
1827, and in the following month, after robbing the agents of certain Poona shroffs of Rs, 
3,100, thej, returned once more to the Purandhar hills and attacked the Kolis of Purandhar, 
who were in the pay of Government and had shown a disposition to act against them. In 
July, certain villagers in the neighbourhood of Purinchi had the temerity to assist a party 
of cavalry in attacking Uinaji and his followers. They paid rather heavily for their action: 
for Umaji escaped once more, and returning shortly afterwards, burnt their houses to the 
ground. For the next few weeks the Ramosis, finding themselves rather pressed, concealed 
themselves in some dilapidated forts in the Wai district, whence they sallied forth at inter- 
vals for the purposes of loot. Before the close of the monsoon the Bombay Government 
took the further step of offering rewards publicly for the apprehension of the leaders of the 
gang, the prices upon the head of each being as follows: — Umaji, R*. 1.200; Kistuaji. 
Rs. 1,000; Pandu, Rs. 800; Paduji, Rs. 500; Bhavani, Rs. 200; and Bhojaji, Rs. 200. 

The proclamation had little effect. As soon as the rains ceased, Umaji opened nego- 
tiations with the Raja of Kolhapur, who was at the time in active opposition to the British 
authorities. Shahaji alias Bftva Saheb, who had ascended the gadi in 1822, proved a 
quarrelsome and profligate ruler, whose aggressions between that year and 1829 obliged 
the British to send forces to subdue him on three separate occasions. He welcomed an 
offer of help from Umaji, who undertook to make a diversion by striking a blow at Poona. 
The suggested action, however, never materialised, and the Ramosis contented themselves 
in October by again attacking the Kolis, who had remained staunch to their duties, and 
burning their village to the ground. It was at this date that Umkji seems to have contem- 
plated the possibility of acquiring a position of chieftainship, and liis active promotion of 
the cause of the recalcitrant Raja of Kolhapur was doubtless meant to draw public atten- 
tion to his own importance and reputation. He commenced issuing proclamations, and 
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together with Bhoj&ji, one of his Naiks, sent peremptory orders to the village -officers in 
Saswad to pay him a portion of the village-revenues. He realized in this way about 
Rs. 14,000, and proceeded to levy similar contributions in the northern area of the R&ja of 
Satara's territory, as well as in the district belonging to the Pant Sachiv. Further, he 
endeavoured to exact from the people of the countryside the respect and attentions which are 
customarily shown to R&jas and ruling princes, and ordered his own followers and persons 
of the lower classes and castes to address him by the title of R&ja. Visions of independence 
and a principality floated before his eyes ; but he failed to realize that in the British Govern- 
ment he had a far tougher and more powerful opponent than Sivaji faced in Aurangzeb. 

The remainder of the year 1827 was spent in casual skirmishing with the troops and 
police. In November, Um&ji attacked a party of troops at a village seven miles from Saswad, 
set fire to the Patehs house and burnt the Patel’s daughter. A few days later he fell 
in with a party of infantry and ten horse, whom his followers attacked vigorously, shouting 
their war-cry “ El-kot,” and drove them back to Jejuri. He then made a forced march 
to the western Ghats, plundered some sepoys who were travelling on leave to Hindustan, 
and returned to Sonapur in the Saswad district, where he fought another engagement with 
a party of infantry and cavalry. Having escaped from this encounter with the loss of two 
of his men, Um&ji moved into the M&wals, levying contributions as he went both from Bri- 
tish villages and from those belonging to the Pant Sachiv. He was shortly afterwards 
joined by Bhoj&ji, who had been commissioned to raise fresh levies of fighting jungle-folk, 
and found his forces augmented by about sixty men belonging to various tribes of the 
Deccan and Carnatic. In company with these, he moved to the hill-fort of Koari, one of 
the first strongholds seized by the great Sivaji at the outset of his career. A few days 
later, December 20th, 1827, he committed one of his worst crimes. Descending with 140 
men into the Konkan, he seized a havildar and four sepoys, ordered them to be put to death, 
and then sent their heads in a basket to the authorities, with a letter threatening further 
reprisals, if his demands were not conceded. The Bombay Government replied by issuing 
a second proclamation, calling upon the Ramosi gang to disperse, and offering the follow- 
ing enhanced rewards for the capture of their chief Naiks: — Uni&ji, Rs. 5,000; Bhoj&ji, 
Rs. 5,000 ; Yesu Nikdi, Rs. 5,000 ; Pandu, Rs. 5,000. 

As the attentions paid to his movements by the troops and police were now becoming 
rather irksome, Um&ji decided to make overtures to Government, with a view to obtaining 
terms for himself and recovering the ancient rights and dues claimed by the Ram<^is of 
Purandhar. He accordingly ascended the Ghats on December 28th and watched the 
movements of several detachments, which were scouring the jungles in search of his gang; 
then moved to Mhasvad, where his followers had a skirmish with the troops of the Raja of 
Satara ; and finally turned south-eastwards towards the Purandhar hills, meeting en route 
a military detachment under a havildar, whom he persuaded not to attack him. Having 
decided that, before opening negotiations with the Government, he must make a show of 
disbanding his followers, Um&ji, on reaching the neighbourhood of Purandhar, sent his main 
body into the Mahadev hills, south-east of Phaltan, while the rest were bidden to hide in 
the country to the north and east of Jejuri. He remained where he was in company with 
Bhojaji, a V&ghe with whom he was very friendly, and two other Ramosis, while hie brother 
Kistn&j! opened communications with a Risaldar of the Poona Horse. Various adventures 
befell him, while he was awaiting the result of his overtures. On one occasion he watched 
from a convenient cache a pig-sticking contest carried out by the officers of the troops wliioh 
were hunting him ; on another he narrowly escaped capture by the R&ja of Satara’s troops 
near Sonegaum. 


[To be continued.) 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES IV. 

By H. A. ROSE, I.C.S. (Retired). 

(Continued from Vol. LII, page 330.) 

Karin: a wooden spade : Ch., 229. 

Kurra: a measure made of reeds, its 1/4, 1 /2 and 3/4 being marked by leather thone=. 

A mala kurra is 3/4ths of this measure or an odi filled but not heaped up : (?) Hazara . 

Kuth (? a root): hence Kuthlfi, a seller of Kuth : Ch., 243 and 138. 

KutlQ: a field made by breaking up a steep hillside : Mandi. 65. 

Kuwi: a garment : Ch., 142. 

Labftna: a cricket : B., 154. 

Laber: Desmodium tiliaefolium : Simla S. R., xliv. 

Lfihul: the 2nd of Bais&kh, and one of the days for Bhat marriages : Mandi, 24. 

Li!: a turn, at a wedding. The four turns or rounds about the sacred fire constitute the 
binding rite in the marriage and are called char-ldl ; another circumainbulation is the ath-ldi : 
Oh., 145 and 146. 

Lakarhar: an official who supplies wood : Ch., 264. 

Lakh: a grain measure, =20 pathas : Suket, 33. 

Lakhao :=pJhmao, or the area sown with 20 pathas : SS. Bilaspur, 21. 

Lakh: a thread tied round the leg of a boy whose elder brother has died and not removed 
until he has passed the age at which he died : R., 198. 

Lakhnoterf: ? Li-, the time-table of a wedding, written by the parohit : B., 141. 

Lalchoti: a necklace, worn by men : SS. Bashahr, 42. 

L&ng&: a man’s load : Ch., 224. 

Lanka: a stack or heap of fuel (?) : SS. Keonthal. x. 

Lap: a handful, in the Boi ildqa of HazAra. 

4 laps =1 chothdi (=1 bohni in Bakot) 1 
2 chothdis= 1 kwrra . !> in Bakot and Narra. 

4 hurras =1 odi in Rajoia. 

Lap hi: also made of did : SS. Bashahr, 41 (add to III). 

Lappl : a mixture of gur , ghi and wheat. ; B,, 96. 

L&rt: apparently a wife of equal caste : Comp., 73 (Add to III). 

Lasst-pair: fr. lassi , c diluted milk/ into which the bridal pair put their feet {pair or per), 
the bride holding a piece of gur in hers, while the boy endeavours to remove it . This observance 
is one of the symbolical contests for supremacy during married life : B., 1 10. 

Latte: lame. Ch., 138. 

Lati: a neck ornament, worn in Chur&h ; Ch., 206. 

Launch!: a kind of fish : Sirmur, 7. 

Lehri: manured, of land : SS. N&l&garh, 11. 

Lela bhak; the distance a lamb's bleat will carry : 1). I. K. 

Lerwfc:=Biju, q.v. 

Lewar: Pyrus toccata : Ch., 238 : Cf. Lehu. 

Lih: a unit of area, estimated to produce 200 ma ns khd/n a year, **20 takas : SS. DhAmi. 4. 
Linda: lit. k homeless \=Konsal, q.v . 

Liu := Lehu in Series III. 

Loder: Symplocos crataegoides : Ch. 239. 
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Loha! : mad*_ of hull, a ploughshare Phal : Simla S. R., xlv. 

Loi: a fair held from 22nd Katik to 1st Magh : Loi Jeth, held from 22nd Baisakh to 
1st .Jeth : SS. Bashahr. 01. 

Lokar: a blanket : = bJt&ra and bhaggnl : B., 135. 

Luancha : a bridegroom s garment, and luanchert , the bride's dress : Oh., 142. 

Luehhi : a round cake : Ch., 1*24 and 142. 

Lugru : the day on which the Tikkn is first given solid food, and for which a cess is levied : 
SS. Kumharsain, 22. 

Luk-lukani : 4 hide and seek * : Uh.. 212. 

Luntia : a custom whereby a wife compels her husband to give her up, relinquishing her 
dower and sometimes paying him a sum of money to divorce her : Comp., 57. 

Luts a scab: SB. Bashahr, 53. 

Mabad : a grotto for worship : B., 181. 

Madhhparak: the name of the 6th and last char at a wedding. A cup is filled with milk, 
til, and rice, and put in the boy's left hand. He daubs the fingers and thumb of his right 
hand with the contents, lifts his hand towards his mouth, and again putting it in the cup, 
sprinkles its contents on the ground. The cup is then given by one of his companions to the 
tom-tom player. This companion must be purified before he is allowed to rejoin the 
others : Ch„ 143. 

Maharana : a due of Rs. 10 per plough paid by each headman every 10 years : SS. Nal&- 
garh, 17. 

Mahesa : a wooden drag used to level the surface of a Held when muddy : while the mahi 
is used on a dry surface : Mandi. 43. 

Mahinda: a tree, whose bark is used for shoes in Churah : Oh., 206. 

Mahlri : a mess, made of butter-milk and rice with salt : Oh., 214. 

Maji: (?) 

Majlthi : land midway up the hillside : SS. Jubbal, 16. 

Maju: a widower, in Jhang : Glossary;, I. 792. 

Makhtal: a special form of at, payable when a widow marries a stranger, to her late 
husband’s family : SS. Bashahr. 14. 

Mala: see under Kurra. 

Malahar : the extra share of the youngest son, consisting of a house ; said to— mul-ghar, 
or ’ original house 5 : Oomp., 73. (Ohurah). Of. Mulwaher. 

Malana : a fee paid to a contractor, see Got ; = Utkar : Oh., 279. 

Mali: rinderpest : SS. Jubbal. IS. 

Malla: ber, Zizyph ns niunmularin : Sirmur, App. IV, in. 

Maluh : a manure, heap : Oh., 221. 

Man; 4 conseut ‘ ; (i) a form of divorce in which the husband gives his wife Rs. 6 for 
her assent to the divorce and then breaks a dry stick in two pieces over her head or 
accepts a certain sum for her and then breaks the stick over her head or the money : (ii) a 
sum paid to a first wife to reconcile her to a co-svifc ; (iii) a sum paid to a fiancee for her 
consent to a breach of the betrothal : Ch., 157-8. 

Manashari :=*Dudhadh&ri, q.v. 

Mand: generally • the domed root of a temple ; -dlii, a diminutive (' of mand) ; 

Curgaon : Gloss.. I, pp. 303 and 334. 

Mandar: maple, Acer caesium : Ch., 236. 

Manden ; a tax leued on Hooks ; fsS, Bashahr. 74 
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Mandhna : a mortar : B., 197. 

Mang ghalla : grain revenue : SS. Tarhoch, 4. 

Mangnehar : a collector of grain : SS. Kmnharsain, 20. 

Man! : a grain measure : Ch., 144. See also under Top&and Da?op&. 

Manihar : a ceremony at a wedding in which 9 walnuts, to represent the planets, are put 
on as many handfuls of rice, and their blessing is invoked ; and the bridegroom is taken to 
the doorway and touches with his dagger a bored copper coin in wdiich he pretends to make a 
hole. The term is also applied to the things used in the ceremony, viz., the 9 walnuts, the 
copper coins, a betelnut and a cotton dori. The dori is passed through the coin and put in 
a mani or grain- measure. The rite concludes with a sanctification of the manihar which 
are tied round the boy’s head-dress by his mother-in-law at the gateway after the drti : 
Ch., 143-4. 

Manihari : a tax cn retail shops : Suket, 42. 

Manjaya bhaf : fem. m&nj&i bahin, ? mother’s brother's brother or sister. 

M&nki : wall-eyed : B., 184. 

Man-marzi : = Jhind-phuk, q.v . 

Mansa, mother’s sister’s husband : v. Mansi. 

Mansi : (1) mother’s sister, (2) father's second wife or step-mother, (3) brother’s or sister’s 
mother-in-law. 

Maral : elm tree, ulmus Wallichiam : Ch., 139. 

Mar : a clod crusher : S.S. Jubbal, 16. 

Marar : elm ; = Maral : Ch., 239. 

Marh : a place at a temple where lights are put and food cooked once a year ; Kulu. 
Gloss., I, p. 432. 

MarhnS : to snuffle : B., 153. 

Marjan : a precious stone ; Hissar : Gloss., I, p. 354. 

Marn : % to die, so 4 a death ’ : -on, * at a funeral ’ : B., 156. 

Marpi : an observance at weddings in which the bridal pair is seated on a carpet side by 
side, and the bride’s maternal uncle gives them a portion of tot a, the rest being divided among 
the guests : Ch., 161. 

Marri : a disease of kine : SS. Bashahr, 53. 

Maruri : Herberts aristata : Ch., 237. 

Masan : an obedient spirit : Sirmur, 61 . 

Masani : a wasting disease in children : Sirmur, 25. 

Mashana : a temple official ; one of the kardars of a deota , but appointed by the State ; 
Simla Hills : Gloss. I, p. 456. 

Mashara : a torch : Ch., 218. 

Masit : wide level loamy ground ; —ser : Sirmur, App. I. 

Matea : for half-mother read brother on p. 738 : F.D. 

Matera : religious affairs, opp. to J&ter&: Ch., 142. 

Mathe-lagawan : 4 touching the forehead 9 : ? lit. 1 to make the foreheads touch 9 ; a rite 
to cancel a betrothal (apparently by making the betrothed brother and sister) : B., 106-7. 

Matri : a nymph or goddess : SS. Kumharsain, 9. 

Mattan : a box for clothes, made of earthenware : Ch. 209. 

Maula : a mother’s brother : Cb. t 144. 

Meeha : measure, measuring : Glass., 1, p. 797. 
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Mayan : the state or period in which the bride and bridegroom wear ditty clothes alter 
the rhikun rite and up to the wedding day : B., 105. Cf. P.D., 703. 

Mawa : a free grant of land : SS. Mahlog, 1 ; hence Maw ai, Mawi or Movaima, the practi- 
cally independent ruler of a trant : lb. Basliahr, 20 and Kuarharscun, 1. 

Megat : a cow or bullock iron-grey in colour with black spots on the tad, and unlucky, 
like the Phangat : Jullundur S. R., 55. 

Mehr : a deputation, in Dera Ghazi Khan ; ? P. mchar . a crowd : Gloss. ], p. 9ofi. 

Meri : window ; =daphi : Sirmur, App. V, viii, (not moil, as in 111). 

Meharal : a sub-division of a imzirt ; under a mchar or pi rt jolt : aho called garb : Mandi, 
59. 

Merwan : Clerodendron : Ch., 239. 

Mel : a share of the grain, a cess in kind on superior crops : SS. Bashuhr. 70 and 74. 

Mend : an iron bar with a flat end : SS. Bashahr, 40. 

Met : =Multani matti : B., 195. 

Mezml : a woman represented by a made at the Char or Spring festival : Ch., 45. 

Minjar : a silk tassel : Cli., 214. 

Miri : cbilgoza. edible pine, Pin n* Gcrardlo a<* : Ch., 240 

Miss! : gram : B., 179 : of P.D., p. 754, s.v. MUni. 

Mitha : a disease of children accompanied by coldness in Mu* ears : Sirmur, 25. 

Mitra : a brother made by sacred obsci vance ; in the pi. the bridal pair's newly acquired 
brothers : Ch., 147. 

Mogari : Indian clubs : Ch. 211. 

Mohl : Purus Janata : Ch., 238. 

Mohra : aconite, black or white : SS. Bashahi , 01 : (2) an image ; Simla Hills : Gloss.. I, p. 

340. 

Mona : as much as two men can lift in a cloth between them : I). I. K. 

Morwan : a cloth measure in the Bet of Muktsar Tahsil. Cloth is measured with mo nr (in 
hands (one hand and J hand) turned round : Fcrozc-pur. The term is elearlv derived, fr. 
morna , ' to turn ' ; but its precise meaning is not clear 

Motu : a kind of cloth : Ch., 125. 

Muda loha : a tax on the use of imported iron . Suket, 42. 

Mudda : a modification of the gahr system under which the landlord receives a fixed 
amount of produce, instead of a moiety of it : Ch.. 230. 

Mudyarl : a tenant who pays a fixed share of grain, etc., after each harvest. He may 
also be liable for services : Ch., 155 and 377. 

Muhara : a curtain, red in colour to keep off mosquitoes : B., 103. 

Mujaz : licensed ’ to make disciples : B., 170. 

Muka: fist : Ch., 138. 

Mukhti : a sweetmeat : B., 99. 

Mulwaher : the family house allotted to the third son on inheritance as his special share • 
cf. Jetb w&gli : Ch., 154. 

Munarpata : a game : B., 202. 

Munchar : a pastiue near the village ; =Corchai ami Juli : Ch., 277. 

Mundar chor :=Mfmh chhor, q. v. 

Mundavand: partition by * months ’ or heads, i. c . lly among the sons, as opposed 
to Chundavand ; = Panj. Pa^vand : Ch., 14^. Also used in Kulu : Comp., 72. 

Mungar :=Chhanna. 
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Mimh-boli ; a sister adopted by ' word of mouth 1 : Gloss.. 1. p. 907. 

Munh ehhor : or Mundar ehhor, a supper given to a bereaved family : Panj. Kauie 
watt* di roti : B., 197. 

Munbanera : early dawn ; Ch., 193. 

Munhsan! : presents made by women to a bridegroom : Oh., 147. 

Muniarl : the opening from a channel into a field ; = Oniyari : Ch. } 224. 

Murapuli : (1) the visit paid by the bride’s parents to a newly wed pair, at which food 
is brought by them : SS. Bashahr, 13 ; or (2) the presents then exchanged : B., 10S. 

Murhe ; a term used by Aroras for the ceremony which precedes a wedding, 

Muri; dried wheat or barley : S3., Kumharsain, 12, and Bashahr, 75, 

Muriari : the golden eagle, Aquikt chrysaetus : Oh., 37. 

Musalla-nashln : a girl vowed to celibacy : Comp., 135. 

Mustahabb : Ar,, lit. ‘approved * : deeds done in imitation of the Prophet, over and 
above the prescribed prayers and fasts : B., 179. 

Muth : the root of a kind of grass : Ch., 143. 

Mutth : a fistful ; = Kanh. 

Nachhuban : lit. 5 not to be touched,’ excommunicated ; Suket, 12. 

Nad : a figure shaped like an hour-glass and worn as a necklet against the influence of 
an autar : Ch., 195. 

Nad : inferior land : Mandi, 42. 

Nadi : a sou by spiritual adoption, among Bair&gis : Comp., 226. CL, Bindi. 

Nadt : a silver ornament shaped like a drum, offered to Shiva : Ch., 155. 

Nadha : bridegroom, in Talagang : Gloss., I, p, 803. ( — rusna, an observance, 837). 

Nag : a whitish-coloured snake, that frequents house-walls and is said to drink milk; 
its presence is regarded as a good omen and puja and incense are offered to it : Oh., 39. 

Nahanf : a sweet-smelling root : Ch., 143. 

Nahaura : — nanwati a peace-offering among Pathans : Gloss., I, p. 906. lb 
Nahrft : the umbilical cord : Ch., 124. 

Nabun : a stone fount for water ; cf. Panihar : Ch,, 198. 

Nairat : south-west : B., 180 ; -kon in P.D. p. 992. 

Nairved : sweets and flowers, offered to JIah&deo : Suket, 23. 

Nakasi : an octroi : SS. Koti, 11-12. 

Nali : wrist ; — pug ran, to hold the wrist, a game : B., 201. 

Nanakshahl : in Sikh times silver used to be weighed against the Nanakshahi rupee 
which weighed 11 mdslut s, 1 rati : Amritsar. 

Nandeu : = mndoL husband’s sister’s (nand's) husband ; mnd&t , the son of a naadoi ; 
=■ bhdnja. 

Nanblal ; (1) the family of one’s mother, collectively, (2) the village in which it lives. 
Nansal : = Nanhi&l, q.v. 

Nanwa I a holding, lit., ’ a name on the rent-roll ’ ; each named thus meant one chdkar 
or servant to the State : Ch., 270, 

Nap : an earthenware vessel of varying capacity, generally holding from 1 to 2 mans , 
used in Karnal for estimating or dividing produce. 

Narsingha : a trumpet : SS., Jubbal, 20. 

Nathatel : the tree-creeper bird : Ch., 38. 

Nath-surd : a rite at betrothal in which visitors are feasted with choba , but nothing that 
has been out with a knife is served: B., 104. 
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Nati : a dance ; Kulu : Gloss, I, p. 424. 

Nau-dor? : Sorts' or (red) cords, plaited into the hair, four ou each side of the head 
and converging into a 9th thick dord \vhich hangs clow n the back . Gh., 14*.. 

Nau-girl : worship of the nine planets ; — devva-dkanii : B., 109. 

Neodharl : = Neota : Sirmur, 29. 

Neorl : a rope: B., 110. 

Neoza : the edible pine nut : SS., Bashahr, 49. 

Newa : an image of a man who has died childless (sonless ?) worn round the neck by his 
heir or heirs, if of metal, and set up in a trough, if of stone ; = Pap, Och, Diai, and in Kan&war 
Guroh&ch : SS. Bashahr, 33. 

Newal : warm low-lying land in the Sutlej valley : SS. Bashahr, 46, and Jubbal, 16. 
Ni&mar : a son born to her former husband by a woman after her remarriage : Comp., 
113 : Of., Qadhelra and Gelar. 

Niartan : the cleaner of a granary and grain : Suket, 38. 

Nlch : ? adj., low (caste), Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 456. 

Nigahar : fr. niru, a kind of grass and gdhar , pasture ; a high mountain pasture : Ch.. 277 . 
Niggi : Daphne canmbina : Ch., 239. 

Nihar : Niran, Nirnihar, breakfast ; = hdnjhall or chhawelct : B., 192. 

Nihari : a light meal taken at sunrise : Suket, 27. 

Nllgur : = mondl, Lophophorus impeyanus : Ch., 36. 

Nimosam : twilight: Ch., 204. 

Nindia : backbiting (?) : Gloss., I, p. 345. 

Nlrh : a 4 kind of grass’ : Ch., 277. 

Niwdld, : animal sacrifice, a common feature in the worship of Shiva : Ch., 181. 

Niy£h : the Spring crop. Mandi, 62 : (Spelt niydi on p. 42.) 

Nuh&rt : the morning meal : Ch., 204. 

Obar : khddi , manured but not irrigated ; ghair-khddi, neither irrigated nor manured : 
Sirin ur, App. I. 

Obti : the light half of a month ; Kulu : Gloss., I, p. 432. 

Obera : a cattle-shed, separate from the house. Sirmur, 59 : Of., Obra in III. 

Och : Newa, q.v. 

Odhrfl : an official, now abolished, superior to the Icdrdar : Ch., 265. 

Odl : a measure of capacity used for grain ; Hazftra. 

Ogal : buckwheat, Fagopyrum poligonum : SS. Bashahr, 48. 

Ogh&r : a first ploughing : Ch., 221. 

Ogla ; Fagopyrum poligonum , buckwheat generally eaten on fast days and called 
phalwdr ; other varieties are Kathu or Phaphra (F. esculent urn) and Dhanphari : Simla, 
S. R., xli. 

Ogra : a lower storey : SS., Bashahr, 43. 

01 : a hole in the ground, Simla Hills ; cf. ul, rat’s hole, Kulu Dialect of Hindi , 

p. 97. 

Oniy&r! : the opening from a challa into a field ; — Muniftrt : Ch.. 224 ; =Khol. 

0rd& : evil : Ch., 138. 

Orih&n : pi., nurseries : Oh., 233 : Cf., Ori in III. 

Otar : unirrigated land : Ch., 220. 

Ot! : land rugged or uneven : Ch., 220. 

(To be continued.) 
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the disposal of DECEASED LAMAS. ; 

The interesting note on this subject by Sir Richard , 
Temple reminds me of an important passage in , 
Strabo’s Geography upon similar customs prevailing 
in Central Asia at the time of Alexander the Great. 

It runs as follows : — 

To pev ovv irdXatov o5 7 ro\v otccfoepov toIs 
plots Kal rols yOecrL rd)V N opdStov ol re 
SoyStavot Kal ot BaKTptavol ‘ piKpov & 6 ptos 
yptptoTCpa ra rwv /ftaxrpiaiW, d\\d Kal -irept 
7 ovto)V ovrd fiiXTivra Xiyovdtv ot Trepl Ovydi- 
Kptrov, roe? yap dir etp^orots Sta rocrov yypas 
7 rapafid\\t(TT 6 aL Tpt<j>o pivots Kvaiv, i7nrijbks 

Se 7 rpos tovto, ovs ” EiTa </> Lauras ** KoXttdOat 
r?/ 7 rarpwa yXtoddfj, Kai opaaftxi ra piv etto 

Tei\ovs rrjs pyTpOTrbXeo)? riov B aKTpuV KaOapd, 
twV S’ ivros to rAeov oorcwr 7r Xijpes dvOptoTrlvoyv , 
KaTaXvdcu 8e tov ropov ’ AXefavSpov ' Toiaera 
8e t rw5 KaJ ra i repl tov s Kaamovs tdTOpovot , 
TOTS yap yovea? €7ra8av c/^So/xr/KOiTa try 
yeyovores rvy\dvo)<Jtv f cy/c\€ta0ci res XtpoKro • 
vtlddat, Tovro plv ovv uvtKTOTtpov Kal Tty 
olKtlty vdpty TrapanXycnov Ka'nrep ov %kv 6 lkov 
7T0Av peVTOL 2 KvOlKt'iTCpOV TO TO)V BaKTpiaVtul’ . 

(Geog. XL XI. 3.) 

“ Anciently the Sogdiani and the Bactriani did 
not differ much from the nomads in their life and 
manners, yet the manners of the Bactriani were a 
little more civilized. Onesicritus, however, does not 
give us the most favourable account of the people. 
Those who are disabled by disease or old age are 
thrown alive to be devoured by dogs kept expressly 
for the purpose, and whom in the language of the 
country they call “ Entombers.” The places on the 
exterior of the walls of the capital of the Bactrians 
are clean, but the interior is for the most part full 
of human bones. Alexander abolished this cus- 
tom. Something of the same kind is related of the 
Caspii also, who, when their parents have attained 


the age of 70 years, confine thorn, and let them 
die of hunger. This custom, although teeythian 
in character, is more tolerable than that of the 
Bactrians and is similar to the domestic law of the 
Cei 1 ; the custom, however, of the Bactrians is 
much more according to Scythian manners. 

Bactria, the ancient Persian Bakhdhi and the 
modern Balkh, was the outpost of Iran on the border- 
land of the Scythian waste, and its population was 
largely Scythian. It was intimately connected 
with Zoroaster and his teaching. It is highly 
probable, therefore, that the custom prevalent 
among the Parsees of giving their dead to vultures 
was borrowed from the Scythian or Turki tribes 
with whom the early Zoroastrians came into contact 
in Bactria. The explanation given by the Parsees 
is that the Prophet wished them to avoid polluting 
the elements of Earth and Fire. But the pre- 
Zoroastrian Persians solved the question quite 
satisfactorily by coating the body with wax befoie 
burial (KaTaKrjpovV . Sec Herodotus I. 140, and 
compare IV. 71.). It is noteworthy that all the 
great Achaemenian kings were buried in this way ; 
perhaps, as Dr. Jackson suggests, they were 
embalmed also. It is curious that more was not 
made of the historical aspect of the question in the 
recent controversy between the orthodox and re- 
forming Parsees on this subject. 

The Tibetan custom of disposing of the dead 
1 in the revolting manner here described (cutting 
the body up and throwing the pieces to dogs and 
birds), is only used in the case of the middle classes. 
The higher Lamas are cremated in the same fashion 
as Gautama Buddha (sec the Uahd paranibbana 
Sutta). The Grand Lamas are embalmed and placed 
under chortens or ddgabas . 

It lias been held that this custom is the real 
1 source of those Jataka stories which depict the 
Bodhisattva as giving his body to feed a starving 
; tiger and so forth. The whole question is replete 
with interest, and deserves fuller treatment. 

H. G. Rawlinson. 


The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians 
and PaibIci Prakrit. By Sir George Grierson, 
K.C.LE. 

All who are interested in the vexed question of 
Pai^&ci will wolcome Sir George Grierson's article 
4 The Eastern School of Prakrit Grammarians 
and Paisaci Prakrit ’ contributed to the 4 Sir 
Ashutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes.' 
In it Sir George Grierson has given us those portions 
of RtLmasarman’s Prtikrtakajpataru , which are 
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concerned with Paisaci, or Paisaci ka as Rama£ar- 
man calls it. To this he has added an excellent 
annotated translation, compared throughout with 
the relevant portions of Markandeya s Prdkrta- 
sarvasva, and has prefaced the whole with sumo 
interesting remarks on the Western and Eastern 
Schools of Prakrit Grammarians. 

The author repeats his theory, fii^t fi >u c .-,c3ted 
by Barth, that a number of so-called Paisaci 
dialects were only local varieties of Pali. 


1 In the island of Ceos, the food being limited, all over Co were given hemlock, v P 7 ) 8ua pt\os 
KaXtos ov fry KaKws, says Menander, 
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Of great value U his insistence on the fact that, 
with the possible exception of Vararuci, all the 
extant Prakiit Grammarians based their grammars 
on the works of predecessors or on the manuscripts 
of Prakrit books, and were in no case describing 
a contemporary spoken language. This would 
account for so much that is contradictory in their 
statements, for the continual mention of optional 
forms and for the difficulty we experience in 
identifying any particular modern Indo- Aryan 
language as the descendant of any particular 
Prakrit. 

Of all forms of Prakrit, Paisaci is the most 
difficult in these respects. The descriptions are 
very meagre, and, as is clearly shown in the paper 
under review, do not agree among themselves. 

The feature generally considered the most 
characteristic of Paisaci is the alleged unvoicing 
of voiced stops. 

The Valmiki Sutras lay down that the only 
voiced stop universally unvoiced is d. A priori 
this is unlikely ; since such a change usually 
affects systems and not individual sounds : witness 
the Armenian and Germanic sound sh if tings, 
the unvoicing ot original voiced aspirates in Italic, 
Greek and Gypsy, the loss of the distinction between 
hard and soft vowels in Serbian, etc., etc. But his 
Culika- Paisaci ka agrees with the Paisaci of Vararuci. 

RamaSarman and Markancleya however substitute 
surds for all voiced stops. If this represented an 
actual spoken language, we might expect to find 
a modem language showing the same shifting. 
But none has yet been discovered, and there are 
scarcely even sporadic examples, which might be 
supposed to have been borrowed from such a dialect. 

In the 1 Kharoftbi Inscriptions/ discovered by 
Stein and edited by Boyer, Rapson and Senart, 
the form twyatarira appears 4 times. But the 
regular dh:ya4arira is used some 2o times ; and in 
two of the four cases where thy a is written it is 
preceded by the syllable di of karrti. Further 
the signs for t and d are very much alike. 

Sir George Grierson in his Pisacu Languages 
in North-West India ’ gives no example of a 
surd derived from a Sanskrit initial or intervocalic 
voiced stop, nor, with one exception, of the preserva- 
tion of a Sanskrit intervocalic surd as siu h. The 
exception Basgali tot father, etc. : Skt. fata, is a 
child’s word and cannot be adduced to illustrate 
a general phonetic rule (cp. Eng. daddy , etc.) Jn 
Sindhi(L.S. I. VEIL 1. p. 0.) he gives chuto * touched/ 
suto ( asleep/ kilo ‘ done, ’ plto 4 drunk/ suniito 4 recog- 
nized * as examples of the retention of Sanskrit inter- 
vocalic -t-. But suto and chuto must be referred to 
suptdh *chuptah (cp. acchuptd and Pa. chupatl), while 
Hindi sod and chad are new formations after the pre- 
sent stem where intervocalic -p- was lost. On the 
other hand ktto (beside kid), piko and sutidtu (als ( , 
idtd ‘ known ’ with j- after the present stem jdn- 1 
< jdndti) aio new formations after past participles [ 


of the type ptitd * obtained/ where -f- rests on 
earlier -tt- < -pf- (Skt. prdptah). This type 
of analogical formation is common in Sindh i : e.g 
ifidho - bought/ gwhanu Skt. drhyiati after lad ho 
’ taken ' < labdhah etc. It can be seen too in 
Gujarati kidho ’done/ Lh&dho ‘eaten,’ didho 
' given/ pidho 4 drunk/ bidho 4 feared/ lidho ‘ taken/ 
vvlii eh are all formed after the type of past participle 
in Prakrit with -ddh- < Skt. -gdh- -ddh~ 

• bdh 

To what linguistic reality then does the state- 
ment of the Grammarians, that voiced stops were* 
unvoiced in Paisaci, correspond ? The solution, 
I believe, lies in Hemaeandra’s description of 
Paisaci. According to him initial and intervocalic 
stops remain unchanged, thus differing from the 
general Prakrit in which intervocalic surds became 
voiced (and later for the most part disappeared). 
But in his Culika-Paisacika all voiced consonants 
are unvoiced. Yet even here, as Sir George 
Grierson notes (Pisaca Languages, p. 8), Hema- 
candra says that, according to some authorities, 
when initial or forming part of a consonant group, 
they were not unvoiced in this latter agrees in the 
main with Vararuci’s description, according to 
which jakana gagana , gahgd = gahgd . 

Again, a priori this rule does nut seem to rest 
on an actual pronunciation, since the intervocalic 
position is that in which the change of voiced to 
surd is least likely to take place. 

A modern parallel may give the clue to the 
correct interpretation. South Germans, e.g., in 
Alsace, pronounce their surds as well as their 
voiced stops as lenes. To people, like the French 
and English, who only possess voiced lenes and 
surd fortes, the surd lenes give the impression, qua 
lenes, of voiced sounds. Thus in books and 
journals, Germans, speaking French or English, 
are often represented as turning surds into voiced 
consonants, although they actually only pronounce 
them as lenes without voice. Further, the same 
people tend to unvoice final voiced consonants. 
I! such a speaker continues the same practice in 
lus pronunciation of the foreign language, the 
unthinking hearer imagines that the speaker is 
unvoicing all voiced consonants, although actually 
he only unvoices the final. Thus we find the 
representation in books and journals of Germans 
interchanging all surd and voiced consonants 
when speaking a foreign language. 

Now m lndo -Aryan, in what may be called the 
Prakrit stage, nearly e very who o by the beginning 
of the present era and in Some districts by a very 
much earlier date, all intervocalic surd stops had 
become voiced (on their way in most cases to com- 
plete disappearance), while initially and in consonant 
groups they remained in this respect unchanged. 

In the North-West h«v,e\er ibis i huuge seems to 
have been longer delayed. In the Kharopthi 
Inscriptions already referred to, winch are dated 
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about th-3 middle of the third century a.d., inter- 
vocalic surds appear to be generally maintained, 
although occasional voiced stops or the use of a 
slightly different sign for the intervocalic as compared 
with the initial consonant, indicates that at this 
date the change was at least beginning. Gypsy, 
which almost certainly belongs to the N. W. 
Himalayan group, bears witness also to this late 
voicing and consequent late loss of intervocalic 
surds, in that it preserves Skt. -Z- as /. 

There must then have been at one time contem- 
porary dialect groups in the Indo- Aryan area, 
one of which represented Sanskrit intervocalic 
surds by surds (N.-W. group up to c. 250 a.d.) 
and the other by voiced stops, while in both the 
development of initial and post -consonantal stops, 
surd and voiced and of intervocalic voiced stops 
was the same (t\e., they remained in principle un- 
changed). Thus to Pkt. ghidam ( < Skt. ghrtdm) 
the Kharorthi Inscriptions correspond with ghrita. 
But to Pkt. padam and pindo they correspond 
with pada and pin a. 

' p 

Obviously the foxiner correspondence, namely Pkt. 
'd- r= Khar. -Z-, would be felt as a distinguish- 
ing mark. In the light of the modern parallel 
given above, is it too much to suppose that anyone j 
in attempting to reproduce in literature the language 
of a speaker of a dialect like those on which the 
Kharorthi Inscriptions rest?. would make the speaker 
turn nil the intervocalic voiced stops of Prakrit 
into surds instead of only those Prakrit voiced 
stops which represented Sanskrit surds ? This 
would be the traditional literary Paisaei of Vararuci 
and the modified Culika -Paisaei ka of Hemacandra. 
And since -f- was very common in Sanskrit, e.g., 
3rd sg. pros, and fut. ind., the infinitive, gerundive 
and past participle — all forms of great importance 
in the Middle India verbal system — the correspond- 
ence Pkt. -d- = PaiSaci -1- may have been 
seized upon as the difference par excellence between 
the two languages. This would be the Paisaei 
of the Valmiki sutras. Tho schools represented 
by Kama&arman and Markandeya have gone a 
step further and have made Paisaei correspond 
to all tho voiced stops, in whatever position, of 
Prakrit with surds. The growth of such a literary 
dialect based on a not fully understood series of 
correspondences would Ixj strictly comparable 
with the exaggeration of the Homeric dialect 
among tho Alexandrines — e.g., the wrongful uso 
of the hiatus based on those instances \\ here 
owing to the original presence of a digamma the 
hiatus was only apparent — or the hyper -doric isms 
of the Attic stage. 

In the text before us, and in Hemacandra s 
grammar, there are noted other sound change.- 
(or conservations), which, though not eonclushe 
in themselves os to the home of Paisaei, i re at least 
shared by Paisaei with members of the N.-W. group. 


1. ny > i*n : this accords with the Kharorthi 
Inscriptions and with tho modem development in 
•Sindhi and probably Kasiniri. 

2. y remains unchanged : as in the Kharorthi 
Inscriptions, and in Kasmiri. Sindhi also dis- 
tinguishes y - ( > y. ) from j - ( > j- ). 

3. -Z* > -7- : Sindhi distinguishes 4- ( > 

-;•*) from l- 41- (> l). This cerebralisation is found 
in the N.-W. Himalayan group (excluding Gypsy 
and Kasmiri) as far East probably as Kumaoni. 
It is however shared also by the Western group — 
Rajasthani, Gujarati, Marathi — and in the Eastern 
group by Ufiya and probably Singhalese. 

4. -ry- > -jj ~ : Sindhi distinguishes -ry- ( >,/) 
from y- ( > j - ). 

5. -?*y- > -ny- (after a heavy syllable ? 
bhdriya bhdryd). This, regular m the Rigveda 
(where it is probably based on an Indo-European 
phenomenon), appears sporadically in various 
modern languages : but it seems to be carried out 
with striking regularity in the Kharorthi Inscrip- 
tions, where, e.g., arogi and arogiyo = aregyam . 

fi. ^t- > - sat - in kasata = kasfa : is this 
simply a spelling for -Ft- ? The groups si(h) 
*f[h) are maintained in the Kharorthi Inscrip- 
tions and among the modem languages in Gypsy. 

7. In the word for ‘six’ s- does nob become 
t h- : this is in marked agreement with the 
whole of the N. W. Himalayan group (Gypsy iov. 
Kasmiri 4eh, Basgtdi so, etc.) as opposed to general 
Prakrit and the other modern languages which 
all have forms with ch - ; the only ambiguous 
forms are Marathi sahd and Singhalese sa and ha, 
which however are probably to be referred to forms 
with c/i- , 

In opposition to these striking agreements, Pai- 
bucx has only one sibilant s (or s in Saurasena Pai- 
saeika, according to Ramasarman). The Kharorthi 
Inscriptions distinguish three sibilants, 6 ? s, 
and European Gypsy distinguishes two, s (< and $) 
and 3 . The same distinction is found in a number 
of other N.-W. Himalayan dialects, e.j Shina, 
which possibly distinguishes three and Kasmiri 
which distinguishes two. On tho other hand the 
distinction is lost in Armenian Gypsy, in the more 
easterly of the N.-W. Himalayan dialects, and in 
Lahnda and Sindhi. 

There is thus a certain amount of evidence 
connecting Paisaei with the N.-W. group. But 
wherever the original home of the dialect at the 
base of Paisaei was, it may not be unreasonable 
to suppose that Paisaei came to be used as a generic 
term for any dialect diverging from the norn of 
Prakrit. This may account for tho dialects de- 
scribed in Sir George Grierson’s text under the name 
of Saurasena-Paisacika, Faiuala-P,, Gauda-P. 
Magadha-I\, Vracada-P., Sukf?mabhcda~I\ 

At all events what Sir George Grierson has given 
us here emphasizes the remoteness of the gramma- 
rians Horn the languages they described and the 
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very ait-iUeiai charge ter of the dialects, particularly 
of the Samkirna-Paisacika. 

R. L. Turner. 

Ardha-Magadhi Reader. By Banarsi Das Jain, 

M.A. ; The University of the Panjab, Lahore, 
1923 . 

This book, containing a grammar of the language 
in which the principal Jain scriptures ore written* 
a useful review of the Ardha-Magadhi literature, 
and extracts from some of the more important 
Jain works with an English rendering 1 hereof, owes 
its preparation to the fact that hitherto, by reason 
of the absence of any authoritative primer, the 
Jain scriptures have attracted far less attention 
from Western scholars than similar Buddhistic 
literature. At the instance of the Principal of the 
Oriental College, Lahore, the author, who in 1917 
held a roving commission to collect Jain works for 
the library of the Panjab University, has prepared 
the present woik for inclusion in the University's 
Oriental series. The grammatical portion of the 
work is moderate in volume and to the lay reader 
is less interesting than the author’s succinct account 
of the origin and character of the language and of the 
Jain sacred books. This is well worth perusal. ! 
As regards the English rendering of the select 
passages in Ardha-Magadhi, the author acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to Professor Jacobi, Dr. 
Barnett and Dr. Hoemle in respect of one or two 
extracts, while for tlio remainder he has relied on , 
liis own expert knowledge of the language, aided 
by Sanskrit commentaries. As not infrequently 
happens in the case of books produced in India, . 
there are several printer's errors which might have I 
been avoided. 

>S. M. Edwaildes. 

Report or the Archaeological Survey, Buraia. 

1 923. Rangoon Government Press, 

The earlier part of this Report is a record of 
useful work done during the past year under great 
financial difficulties. In out* case however, the note 
that the Sangyaung at Amarapura is to be re- 
moved from the list of monuments maintained bv 
the Government, reads rather unpleasantly, as it 
soems to publish a record of neglect to cany out 
orders issued so long ago as 1904, until the buildings ! 
became too dilapidated for repair. On the other I 
hand it is interesting to note that Mr. Kyin Pu, 1 
M.A., the archaeological scholar, is devoting him- i 
self to collecting notes of the history of Burma. \ 
To the general student of things Burmese, the i 
most interesting pages are from p. 28 to p. ;j7. 
dcatmu with archeological subjects. In ttu »rt ic K- - 
on the Apocryphal Geography oi Bui mu, there 
supplied a very uv( tul list of son. e of tin* ** classical *• ■ 
names tor places m Burma, which are so common i 
and so puzrimg to the •nudom, Jt ought not to 
be confined to a C.iAeiiuueut Report, and 


j hopes that a wider circulation will be found for 
it. There is also a valuable note on the limited 
saint -worship existing in Burma, with accounts of 
Shin Upagok, tShin Thuvali, Shin Angulim&Ia, and 
Shin Pendola. This too is worth extracting and 
publishing for the general student. 

There are also three useful notes : on the intro- 
duction of the Burmese alphabet into Arakan, 
and on a figure of Surya found at Mrohaung, and on 
Gupta influence in Arakan. There are also notes 
on the identification of Fatikkara, a Western city 
connected with the days of Anawratha, and on tho 
uncertainty of the date assigned in the Chronicles 
to the accession of King Thihapate or Minbyauk of 
Sagaing. Altogether Mr. Duroiselle is to be con- 
gratulated on the year's work. 

R. C. Temple, 

Ann cal Report of the Matson Museum of 
Antiquities, Rajkot, 1922-23. Simdar Vilas 
Press, Rajkot, Kathiawar. 

The chief point of interest in this Report by the 
Curator of the Museum is the discovery of no less 
than twenty copper -plate inscriptions of the rulers of 
Valabhi, including three of Dhruvasena I, two of 
Dharasena II, three of Siladitya I and two of 
Siladitya III. The plates have, however, been so 
mutilated by careless handling and the passage of 
time that only four dates can be deciphered with 
precision : but three of these am historically import- 
ant and have not been previously recorded. The 
Curator also brought to light three land grants of 
the Paramara rulers of Malwa, which are reported 
to be the earliest grants of the dynasty yet known 
t and to throw considerable light on the early history 
i of Malwa and Gujarat. Two of the grants are those 
: of Siyaka and mention a king Yogaraja, whom 
| the Curator suggests was a Cliavda ruler, who came 
| to tho throne after a.d. 930. The third grant is 

j that of the famous Bhoja of Dhar. 

i 

i The Curator also mentions that during a visit 
| to Bombay he inspected an old Marathi MS. in 
i Modi characters, which belongs to tho Forbes 
! Gujarati Sabha. The MS. purports to give various 
1 dates in Maratha history and incidentally states 
tliat Sivaji was born in the month Phalgun of the 
Saka year 1351, which is equivalent to a.d. 1630. 
Hitherto it has been generally supposed that the 
founder of the Marathi) empire was bom in 1027, 
on the authority of the hakimr* and the Tdrikh-i - 
Slitvuji ; tho Jrdltr Chionolo'jij alone places his birth 
in February. 1030. This date i-. apparently corro- 
borated by tlie MS. mentioned above. One 
would, however, like to know more details as to the 
uuthoiship, age and authenticity of this document. 

L’he Cuiator throws no light on these points. 

M. Ed \\ a roes 
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PrSgvijaya — Jyntea in Assam, 

Prahladapurf— Multan (see Mulasthanapura). 

PrajapativedI — A sacred place in Allahabad where BrahrnA performed sacrifices ; this is 
the temple of Alopi, whioh is considered as one of the Pithas where Sati’s back is said to 
have fallen. The temple contains no image, but only a Vedi. There are five Ved%3 of 
Brahma ; at Gaya on the east, Biraja (Jajpnr) on the south, Pushkara on the west, Samanta- 
panchaka on the north and at Prayaga in the middle (Bdmana P. } ch. 22). With regard 
to Samanta-panehaka as Uttara- vedi of Prajapati, see Mbh ., Salya, ch. 54. 

Pralamba — Madawar or Mundore eight miles north of Bijnor in western Rohilkhand ( RdmA - 
yarta , AyodhyA K., ch. 68). See Matipura. 

PragahitA — The united stream of the rivers Wardha and the WaingaiigA is called Pranhit, 
Same as PrapitA. 

Pragil — Same as PraputA (Agni P. } ch. 219). 

PraitftA — Same as Prapahita ( Padma P. y Uttara Kh., ch. 62). The river Pranhit falls into 
the Godavari and the confluence is a place of pilgrimage (Brahma P., oh. 161). 

Prasravapa-giri — The hills of Aurangabad situated on the banks of the Godavari ( Rdmd • 
yana, Arapya K., ch. 64) graphically described by Bhavabhuti in his Uttara Rdmacharita 
(Act I) who places it in JanasthAna on the banks of the Godavari. In one of the peaks 
of those hills dwelt the bird JatAyu of the Ramayana. The Rdmdyana (Kishk. K., ch. 27) 
places another Prasravanagiri at KislikindhA near Anagandi on the banks of the Tunga- 
bhadra ; it is called also MAlyavAna-giri (see Malyavana-giri). 

Prasthala — The district between Ferozepur, Patiala and Sirsa (JiM., Dropa, ch. 17 { Par- 
giter’s Mdrkand . P., p, 321 note). Patiala (A. Barooah’s English- Sanskrit Dictionary , 
Vol. Ill, Preface, p. 55). 

Pratishtha-Nagara — Same as Pratishthdna , the PrAkrita form of which is PaithAna ( Dvd - 
trimiatputtalikd , 1st story ; Vikramorvasi , Act II). 

PratishtMna — 1. Bithoor, where the remains of a fort, which is said to have been the fort 
of Raja UttAnapAda, still exists. The celebrated Dhruva was the son of UttAnapada, he 
was bom at this place ; he practised asceticism in the forests of Mathura. 2. Brahma- 
puri Pratishthana, now called Paithan or Pattana or Mangila-Pattana or Muiigi-Pattana 
(Mangi-PaithAn), the capital of Asvaka or MahArAshtra, in the district of Aurangabad, on 
the north bank of the Godavari, twenty eight miles to the south of Aurangabad. PaithAn 
is a corruption of Patitthana, the PAli form of PratislithAna, It was the birth-place and 
capital of Raja SAlivAhana who is said to have founded the Saka era in 78 A.D., (see, how- 
ever, Paflcha-nada). It is the Paithana of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (p. 195) and 
Potali of the Buddhists ( Jatakas , Cam. Ed., iii, p. 2) and was a great emporium of com- 
merce in the Andhra country and a capital of Andhra (Padma P., Uttara, ch. 62 ; Kathd- 
sarit-sagara , (Tawney’s trans*) I, ch. VI, p. 32 ; Antiquities of Bidar and Aurangabad ). See 
MahArAshtra. It was the capital of ancient Asmaka, called also Alaka or Mulaka (Sutta 
Ntydta, Pdrdyanavagga , I ; History of Babari in Spence Hardy's Manual of Buddhism ). 
3. Jhusi, opposite to Allahabad, across the Ganges ; it is still called PratishthApura 
(Kurma P., ch. 37 : Agni P., ch. Ill ; Vikramorva#, Act II ; Mbh. t Vana, ch. 85). It was 
the capital of RAjA PururavA and other kings (Lihga P., Pt. I, ch. 65 ; Bhavishya P., Prati- 
sarga Parva, Pt. 2, ch. 2). See PrayAga. It was founded by RAjA Ila (Rdrndyana f Uttara, 
ch. 90). It contains the places of pilgrimage called Hamsaprapatana on its northern side, 
and on the bank of the Ganges Urvasi-tirtha and others. 4. Pathankot, the capital of 
Audumvara, the present GurudAspur district (see Audumvara). 
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Pratyagraha — Same as Ahichchhatra (Hemakosha ; Mbh Adi, ch. 63). 

Pravanga — It has been identified with Anga (Pargiter’s Mdrkand. P p. 325). 

Pravarapura — Srinagar in Kashmir named after its founder Pravarasena II ; the city was built 
on the site of the village called Sharitaka ; Pravarasena reigned for sixty years (Dr. Stein’s 
Edjatarangini , Vol. I., p. 20 note). Bilhana, who gives a description of the town in his 
Vikramdhkadeva-charitam (C. 18), says it was situated on the confluence of the BitastA 
(Jhelum) and the Sindhu, Bilhana flourished in the eleventh century a.d., lie is also 
Baid to be the author of the Panchdsikd , the authorship of which is generally ascribed to 
poet Chaura (see Bilhler’s Introduction to the Vikram&nkadevacharita , p. 7). 

PravIJaya — Same as PrAgvijaya (Mdrkandeya P., ch. 57). 

Pray&ga — Allahabad. It formed a part of the kingdom of Kosala at the time of the Rdmd- 
yana and Fa Hian in 414 A.D. The celebrated Akshaya Bata or the undecaying banyan 
tree, which is still an object of worship and which is now situated within a dark subter- 
ranean chamber called Pat Alapura in the fort of Allahabad built by Akbar in 1581, is thus 
described by Hiuen Tsiang who visited India in the seventh century : <£ In the city there 

is a Deva temple beautifully ornamented and celebrated for its numerous miracles. Ac- 
cording to their records, this place is a noted one for all living beings to acquire merit,” 
He further says “ Before the hall of the temple there is a great tree with spreading boughs 
and branches, and casting a deep shadow. There was a body-eating demon here, who, 
depending on this custom (viz., of committing suicide), made his abode here ; accordingly 
on the left and right one sees heaps of bones. Hence when a person comes to this temple, 
there is everything to persuade him to despise his life and give it up ; he is encouraged 
thereto both by promptings of the heretics and also by the seduction of the (evil) spirit. 
From very early days till now this very false custom has been practised.” (See also Kurma 
P., ch. 37 ; and also the story of king RapAditva in Rdjatarangini , Bk. Ill ; Anarghard - 
ghava, Act VII, 129). Purfirava, the hero of the Vikramorvasi is said to have been the 
king of the country of PrayAga (Allahabad), the capital of which was PratishthAna, now 
called Jhusi. Nahusa, YayAti, Puru, Dushmanta and Bharata are said to have reigned 
in this city (Brahma Purdna , chs. 10, 11, 12 ; Lihga P., Pt. 1, ch. 63). The fort of Allaha- 
bad was built by Akbar on the site of an ancient Hindoo fort and within it is one of the 
celebrated pillars of Asoka, set up there in the third century b.c., promulgating the necessity 
of erecting hospitals and other charitable institutions and interdicting cruelty to animals 
(see JASB.y 1837, p. 795), The Khasru BAgh contains the mausoleum of Khasru, the 
ill-fated son of Jahangir ; it is situated between the mausoleum of his mother, the sister 
of MAn Singh, and that of his brother Purviz. The temple of Alopi is one of the Pithas, 
where Sati’s back is said to have fallen. The temple of Benimadhava on the confluence 
of the Ganges and YamunA is mentioned in the MAdhavAchArya’s Sahharavijaya (ch. VII). 

Pretoddh&riitf— The river Pyri or Pairi which joins the MahAnadi at Raju (Asiatic Pe- 
searches , Vol. XV j Cunningham’s Arch. S. Rep ., XVII, p. 8). See Devapura, 

Fflshtha-ChampA — Bihar (Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism , p. 41). 

Pflthadaka — Pehoa in the Karnal district, Panjab, on the river Sarasvati where the cele- 
brated Brahmayoni-tirtha is situated. It is fourteen miles to the west of Thanesvara 
(Mbh,, Vana P., ch. 83; Bhdgavata , Bk. X, ch. 77 ; Cunningham* s Ancient Geography of 
India, XIV, p. 101 ; Ep . Ind ., Vol. I, p, 184). According to the Bdmana Purdna (ch. 58, 
v. 115), Ppthudaka is situated on the Oghavati, For the Prithudaka inscription, see 
JA8B , 1853, p. 673. 
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Pulaha-a&rama— Same as &&Iagrama ( Bardha P. y ch. 143). 

Pulinda-de&a — 1. It included the western portion of Bandelkhand and the district of 
vS&gar (Bdmana P., eh. 76). The Kathd-sarit-sdgam confounds the Savaras with the Pulin- 
das, and Savar is the same as Sdgar (Arch. S. Rep. y Vol. XVII, pp. 113, 139). According 
to Ptolemy the town of the Phullitoe (Pulindas) was Agara (Sdgara). A branch of this 
tribe called the Podas lived in Bengal. According to the Tdrd Tantra , Pulinda lies to the 
cast of Silahatta fillet) and to the north of K&marupa. 2. A country to the north- 
west of Hardwar (Mbh., Vana, ch. 139). 

Punahpuna — The river Punpun, a tributary of the Ganges in the district of Patna. ( Vayu P, 9 
eh. 108 ; Padma P. 3 Srishti, ch. 11). 

Punaka — Poona. In the copper plate inscriptions of the 8th century a.d. found at Teli- 
g&on, the name of Poona is mentioned as Punaka or Puna : it was then also the headquar- 
ters of a district. Same as Paunika. 

Pundartka-kshetra — Same as Pandupura. It is called Pundarikapura in the BrihaU 
Ndradiya P. (Uttara, ch. 73) where a. Lihga of Mahddeva was established by Jaimini. 

Pundariya — The Satrunjaya mountain in Guzerat ; it is one of the five hills sacred to the 
Jainas, see Samet-sikhaTa (Antagada-Dasdo, Dr. Barnett’s trans., p. 58). 

Pundra-defea— Same as Paundra and Pundra-vardhana. Same as Gauda (Barooah'e 

• • 

Dictionary, Vol. Ill, pp. 109, 110). The name of Punclra first appears in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana. According to Air. Pargiter Pundra and Paundra were two different countries, 
and the former comprised the district of Malda, portion of Purnea to the east of the river 
Kosi and part of Pinajpur and Rajshahi : see Paundra (Ancient Countries in Eastern India 
in JASB. y 1877, p. 85). 

PutLdra-vardhana — 1. Pandua, called Firuzabad in later times, six miles north of Malda 
and twenty miles north-east of Gaud (Sir H. Elliot’s History of India , Vol. Ill, p. 298 j 
Garuda Purdna , I, ch. 81). It was formerly situated on the river Mah&nandd which has 
now receded four miles to the west. It was the capital of Pundra-desa, or Paundra (see 
Paundra). It contained the temple of Patali Devi (Padma P Uttara, ch, 51). According 
to Prof. Wilson (Vishnu P., II, pp. 134, 170), the ancient kingdom of Pundra-desa included 
the districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Rangpur, Malda, Bogra and Tirhut. According to 
other authorities the country of Pundra or Pundra -vardhana was situated between the 
rivers Mahanandd and the Karatoya. Mr. Fergusson has shown that the region of Dinaj- 
pur, Rungpur and Bogra formed the ancient Pundra-vardhana ; in short, it was North 
Bengal. Mr. Westmacott identifies it with Panjara and Barddhankuti (or Khettal) in 
Dinajpur (JASB. y 1875, p. 188 ; see also " Notes on the Geography of Old Bengal ” in 
JASB 1908, p. 267). Cunningham has identified tho capital with Mah&sth&nagad on 
the Karatoyd river in the district of Bogra, twelve miles south of Barddhankuti and seven 
miles to the north of Bogra, and also with Pabna (see Barendra). In the Sumdgadhd - 
vadana in the Am. Kalp. (ch. 93) Pundra- varddhana is said to be 160 yojanas or 640 miles 
to the east of Sravasti. Whatever may have been the extent of the kingdom of Pundra- 
varddhana, there can be no doubt that the district of Malda was included in it. James 
Taylor in his Remarks on the Sequel to the Periplus of the Erythreayi Sea (J A SB.. Vol. XV) 
says that in Kesava Sena Plate, found at Edilpur in the district of Faridpur, Bikrampur 
is said to have been a part of Paundraka (see a transcription of the plate in JASB., 1838, 
pp. 45, 50). In the Aitareya Brdhmana (VII, 18), the Pundras are mentioned. According 
to tho Rajatarahgini (Book IV) Pundra varddhana was tho capital of Gaud in the eighth 



century a.d., when it was visited by Jayapida. king of Kasmir, during the reign of Jayanta. 
Ilyas Shah after a long struggle united Eastern Bengal, the capital of which was Son£r- 
g£on (near Dacca) and Western Bengal, the capital of which was S&tgaon, in 1352, and 
the provincial capital was fixed at PandufL to which Firoz gave his own name and Feroza- 
bad remained the capital till 1446 (Lane Poole’s Mediaeval India under Mahomedan Rule, 
p. 164). 2. Same as PUQdra-defea. 

Puralf — Travaneore ; the Paralia of Ptolemy and the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (see 
SchofFs Periplus , p. 234). It is a corruption of Paraloka, celebrated for its pearl fishery 
(Bhoja's Yukti-Kalpataru, published in Law’s Calcutta Oriental Series , pp. Ill, 112). 

Punta&dhishthana — Pandritan, about four miles to the south-east of Srinagar. It was 
the ancient capital of Kasmir ( RajatarangM , Bk. V, v. 266). The capital was removed 
to Srinagara which was built by Pravarasena who reigned from 432 to 464 a.d. 

Pur! — Jagann&th in Orissa. It was visited by Vajrasv&min, the Jaina patriarch after 
Suhastin. It was then governed by a Buddhist king ( Sthavirdvali , XII, 334). 

Purlka — 1. Perhaps Paura, the capital of Gedrosia (Mbh., S&nti, 111 ; cf. McCrindle’s In- 
vasion of India by Alexander , p. 172). 2. A country on the Nerbuda ( Brihat Satuhitd , ch. 
14 ; M&rlc. P., ch. 57). 

PurgA — 1. A branch of the Tapti (Padma P Uttara, ch. 41) : but see Payoshnl. 2. The 
river Paira, a branch of the Godavari (Rrahnui P., ch. 106). 

Punjadarba— Kalinjar ( Vdyu P., ch. 45). 

Purushapura — Peshawar, the capital of Gandhara (Devi Purdna , ch. 46), See Gandhara and 
N&va-GandhAra. It was the capital of Kanishka who built here a relic tower containing 
a superstructure of carved wood of thirteen storeys, the ruins of which still exist in the 
mound called Shahji-ki-Dheri outside the Lahore gate of Peshawar (JRAS., 1912, p. 113). 
A magnificent monastery built by Kanishka stood by its side : it was destroyed during 
the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni and his successors (Vincent A, Smith’s Early History 
of India , p. 227). For Kanishka ’s contemporaries see T&masavana. It was called 
Purushawar in the eleventh century a.d. (Alberuni’s India , Vol, I, p. 206). The 
Buddhist monk Asaiiga lived here in the 6th century a.d. It was also the birth-place 
of Vasubhandu, Asanga’s youngest brother (JRAS., 1905, p. 37). 

Purushg! — Same as Parushitf. 

Purushottama-kshetra— Puri in Orissa (see &rikshetra and Puri). Indradyumna, 
king of Malwa, is said to have caused the image of Jagann&th to bo made out of a log of 
wood which he found floating at Bankimohana, and set it up in a temple built by him. 
(Skanda P., Vishnu Kb., Purushottainakshetra-Mahat., ch. 1 ; Brahma P., ch. 51). The 
image was removed and kept concealed at Sonepur-Gop&li, on the western border of Orissa, 
when it was attacked by a Yavana named Raktav&hu at the time of Siva Deva other- 
wise called Subhan Deo. The temple was destroyed by an extraordinary flood at the 
time of RaktavUhu’s invasion. The image was recovered several centuries after by R&jA 
Yay&ti Kesari in the sixth century of the Christian era. But the present temple was built 
by the minister Paramaharasa B&jpai at a cost of one erore of rupees by the order of 
Ananga (Anianka) Bhima Deva. The image was afterwards burnt by a Hindu convert 
named R&ju, who was called K&l&paMd, the general of Suieman Shah, one of the Pathan 
kings of Bengal (Kailas Chandra Sen’s Ddru Brahma ; Stirling’s Orissa ). Cunningham 
gays in his Bhilsa Topes that the imago of Jagannath was made according to the figure 
of the Buddhist Tri-ratm, In fact, the image of JagannAtha, BalarAma and SubhadrA 
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represent Buddha, Dharrna and Saugha respectively, and also the Vija of the letters Y, 
R, V, L and S of the ancient Asoka alphabet as signifying the four elements air, fire, water 
and earth and the Sumeru with the lotus and crescent above it (Cunningham’s Bhilsa 
Topes, p. 355 and Pujd-Kdnda quoted in Hodgson’s Literature and Religion of the Bud - 
dhists , p. 105). Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang speak of the chawing of the cars of Buddha, 
Dharma and Sangha. It has, however, not yet been investigated whether the images of 
Jagann&tha, Balarama and Subhadra correspond to the images of Krishna, Baladeva and 
the goddess Ekanarpsa respectively, mentioned by Varalha-mihira in his Brihat-satnhitd 
(oh. 58, v. 37) : for the origin and name of Ekanarnsa or S&vitri, see Vdyu P., ch. 25. Mr. 
Patterson says that the images are the representation of Om (35°) (Asia, Res., viii, Jagan - 
natha ). It is now a settled question that Puri is the ancient Dantapura where Buddha’s 
left canine tooth was kept enshrined (see Dantapura and Sriksheta). Sakshi-Gop&la, 
which contains a beautiful image of Krishna, is ten miles by rail from Puri, and Remuni, 
which contains the image of Khirchora-Gopinatha, is five miles to the west of Balasore, 

Pcirva-gahga — The river Nerbuda. 

Parva-Ko&ala — Same as Ko&ala (A 111*., Yana, ch. 10). 

Porva-Sarasvati — A branch of the Gomati (Gumti) which Hows through Naimishira^ya 
( Devi-Bhdgavata , IV, ch. 8 ; Matsya P., ch. I, 162). 

P&rva-sindhu — Same as Dakshina-Sindhu. 

Parvasthall — See Parthalis. 

Pcirva-Videha — See Apara-Videha (Dr. R. L. llitra’s Lolita- vista ra, ch. 3 and his note at 
p. 52). 

Pushkalavat! — Pushkalavati or Pushkaravati, the old capital ot G&ndhara, is said to have 
been founded by Bharata, brother of Ramachamlra, after the name of his son Pushkala 
who was placed here as king ( Rdmdyana , Uttara, clis. 101. 114; Lassen in JASB 1840, 
p. 476). Alexander the Great besieged and took it from Astes (Hasti) and placed Sangoeus 
(Sanjaya) as his successor. It was probably Ashtanagara or Hashtanagara (Charsaddah), 
eighteen miles north of Peshawar, on the Landi (formed by the united streams of Swat 
and Panjkora) near its junction with the Kabul river in the district of Peshawar. It was 
the Poukelaotes of the Greeks, situated on the Indus, fifteen miles north-eastward beyond 
the Kabul river. Soe Gandhara, The ancient name of Pushkalavati or Pushkar&vati 
is said to have been Utpalavati (in the Uttar&patha) whero Buddha in a former birth 
as Brahmaprabha, a hermit, gave his body to a famished tigress who was about to eat 
her two new-born cubs (Divyauaddm-mdld in Dr. R. Mitter’s Sanskrit Buddhist Literature 
of Nepal p. 316). 

Pushkara — The Pushkar Lake, six miles from Ajmir. It is called also PokhrA At the time 
of the Mahdbhdrata the seven tribes of Mlcchchhas called Utsabasahketa lived near or 
about Pushkara (Sabha Parva, chs. 27, 32), and also in the Himalaya ( Raghuvatnia , ch. 
IV, 78). 

Pushkara-dvlpa — A portion of Central Asia commencing from the north of tho Oxus. in- 
cluding Western Tartarv. Perhaps it has derived its name from Bhushkara or Bokhara. 
It was comprised in Scydhia of the Greeks. 

Pushkara-sarasvat! — See Sarasvati (1), (Mbit., Salya, ch. 39). 

Pushkaravati— Same as Pushkalavat!. 

Fushkar&vati-nagara — Rangoon. It is said to be situated in Raman ya Mandala. Tapusa 
and Bhalluka, two brothers who gave honey and other articles of food to Buddha just after 
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he attained Buddhahood, came from Puskaravati-nagara, which is also called Okalla 
by other Buddhist writers. They built a dagoba called the Shaidagon Pagoda upon the 
hairs given to them by Buddha after their return to their native country (Upham’s Bud - 
didst Tracts in the Sacred Books of Ceylon , Vol. Ill, p. 110 ; JASB. f 1850, p. 473). 

Pushpa-giri— A part of the Malaya range, in which the river Kritamala (Vaiga) has got its 
source (Mdirkandeya P., ch. 57 ; cf. Vishnu P.. Pt. II, ch. 3). 

Pushpapura — Patna. It appears that it was originally the name of a quarter of ancient 
Pataliputra and inhabited by the rich and the nobles ( 31 ud rd rd ksh a sa . Act I); from the 
name of this quarter the whole town was called Pushpapura or Kusumapura (or KumrAr) 
where the royal palace was situated. Same as Pataliputra and Kusumapura. 

Pushpavati — The river PAmbai in Travancore (Bardha P., ch. 85). 

R 

Radha — That part of Bengal which lies to the west of the Ganges (Ananda Bhatta’s Ball&la- 
charitetm. pt. II, ch. 1), including Tamluk, Midnapur (Wilson's Introduction to Mackenzit 
Collections , chaps. 138, 139) and the districts of Hughli and Burdwan. A portion of the 
district of Murshidabad was included in its northern boundary. It was the native country 
of Vijaya, who conquered Ceylon with seven hundred followers (Upliam's Bdjdvali , 
pt, I; Raja tuning ini, ch. 2 ; Mahdvathsa, chaps. 0, 47) ; see Simhala. It is the Lala of 
the Buddhists and Lada of the Jainas. According to the latter. Bajjrabhumi and 
Subbhabhumi are the two divisions of Lada where MaliAvfra or Vardclhamana, the 
24th Tirthankara, wandered for more than 12 years before he attained Jinahood (Buhler’s 
Indian Sect of the Jinas) at Jrimbhikagrama on the river RijupalikA near the ParasnAth 
hills (Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson’s Heart of Jainism . p. 38). Prof. Jacobi supposes that Subbha- 
bhumi is probably the country of the Suhmas, who are also identified with the RAdhas 
(Jacobi’s A chard h(] a Sutra , bk. 1, ch. 8, sec. 3 in SBE \ol. XXII, p. 84). The ancient 
name of Radha was Sumha (Nilakantha, see Sumha) and its name in the mediaeval period 
was Lata or Lala. The Pur anas call the country by the name of Sumha, excepting the 
Dm- Parana (ch. 39) in which Radha is mentioned. Kalidasa mentions Sumha in his 
Raghuvadiia, IV, v. 35. Radha is perhaps the Ganga of the inscriptions (Epigrapkia 
Indica , II, 198 ; IV, 28b). It is the country of the Gangvidse Calingse of Pliny and Ganga- 
ridai of Megasthenes and Ptolemy. Its capital according to Ptolemy, was Gauge which 
is identified with Saptagrama or Satgaon. To account for the names of Gai-ga, Gange 
and Ganges Regia, either we must suppose that at the beginning of the Christian era the 
country was either conquered by some monarch of the Ganga dynasty of the south (see 
Palakada for the Gaiga dynasty ol Mysore), or that it derived its name from its capital 
Saptagrama, called Gauga on account of its situation on the Ganges. See Ganga. 
According to Diodorus the Ganges flowed by the eastern side of the country of the Gangaridai. 
It should be stated that according to Prof. Wilson, Ananta Varrna, the first of the line 
of Ganga- vamsa kings of Orissa was also called Kolahala, sovereign of GangA-RAdhi ” 
(Mackenzie Collections, Intro., cxxxviii). Rajaseldiara who flourished in the tenth century 
mentions the name of Radha instead of Sumha (Karpura-tnanjari, Act I). The Prabo- 
dhachandrodaya-Ndtaka (Act II) which was w ritten in the eleventh century speaks of Dak- 
shina Radha, indicating that before that period Radha w as divided into Uttara and Dakshina 
Radha. The portion oil the north of the river Ajaya (including a portion of the district 
of Murshidabad/ is Uttara Rddha and that on the south is Dakshina Radha, In the Mahd - 
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ZAngesvara Tantra in the Hundred-names oj &iva the names of TArake^vara and Siddhi- 
n&tha are mentioned and their temples are said to be situated in RAdha. Hence the 
celebrated temple of TArakesvara must have been existing before that book was composed. 
For the history of RAdha before the Mahomedan period see my Xotes on the History of the 
District of Hughly in JASB. f 1910, p. 599. It should be stated that Rddha is a corruption 
of Rashtra , and an abbreviation of Ganga- Rashtra orGangA-RAda (the kingdom of GaiigA 
the “district of the Ganges ” erf the Periplus and Ganga-ride of Megasthenes. Ganga* 
RAdawas contracted into Odhga mentioned in the Kausitaki Upanishad and in the Karhad 
Plate Inscription of Krishna III, and also into Rada which is further corrupted into LAda 
and Lala. 

Raibhya-A&rama — KubjAmra at a short distance to the north of Hardwar ; it was the 
hermitage of Rishi Raibhya. 

R&ivata — Mount Girnar near Junagar in Guzerat. It was the birth-place of NeminAtha, 
hence it is one of the five great Tirthas of the Jainas (Tod’s Rdjasthana, Vol. I, ch. 19 ; 
Mbh.> Sabha, ch. 14) ; see Samet-Sikhara. For the names of the 24 Tirthahkaras of the 
Jainas, see Sravasth It is the Revayae hill of the Jainas near Baravai or DvArabati 
(Antagada-Dasao, Dr. Barnett’s trans., p. 84). 

Raivataka— Same as Raivata ( Mbh ., Adi, ch. 220). 

Rajagriha— 1 RAjgir (Agni P.> ch. 10), the ancient capital of Magadha (see Girivrajapura). 
The new town of Rajagrilia was built by Bimbisara, father of Ajatasatru, at a distance of 
about a mile to the north of the old town of Rajagrilia or Girivrajapura of the Mahdbhdrata 
(Asvaghosha’s Buddlia-charita , in XHX). 2. Rajgiri on the north bank of the Bias 

in the Panjab, the captial of Asvapati, king of Kekaya and maternal grandfather of Bharata 
( R&mdyana , AyodhyA k„ ch. 70). 

Rajamahendra— The capital of Kaliiiga, said to have been founded by Mahendra Deva, 

but see Rajapura. 

RAJanagara — Ahmedabad in Gujerat (Ep. Ind. } Vol, II, p. 42). See Karnavati. 

Rajapura— The capital of Kaliiiga (Mbh., $Anti, ch. 4). Perhaps it was the ancient name of 
RAjamahendri. 

Rftjapurl— Rujauri, south of Kasmir and south-east of Punach called Puhats by the 
Kasmiris. 

Ramadasapura— Amritsar in the Punjab, RAmdas, the Sikh Guru, built a hut on the 
margin of a natural pool of water which was the favourite resort of BabA Nanak. RamdAs 
obtained a grant of the pool which was considered sacred. It was improved and formed 
into a tank which was called the tank of nectar (Punjab Gazetteer — Amritsar). It was also 
called Chak. 

R&magad-Gauda— BalarAmpur, twenty eight miles north-east of Gonda in Oudh. 

Ramagiri— Ramtege (Ramtak), 24 miles north of Nagpur in the Central Provinces (Wilson’s 
Meghaduta f v. I note). Traditionally Ramtek was the place where &ambuka, a Sudra, 
performed asceticism, for which reason he was killed by Rlmachandra, hence it may 
also be identified with the §aibala-giri (mountain) of the R&mdyana , (Uttara, ch. 88). 
It contains a temple of RAmachandra and also a temple dedicated to NAgArjuna. 
KAlidAsa places the scene of his storey in Meghadtita at Ramagiri Ramagiri has also been 
identified with RAragad in SirgujA, one of the tributary states of Chhota Nagpur. There 
is a large cavern called SftA Bangira cave high up in the rocks, forty-five feet deep and six 
feet high at the entrance, containing inscriptions of the time of Asoka. There is also 
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a natural fissure in the mountain called H&tiphor tunnel (cave), through which a small 
rivulet has worn out a passage. The tunnel is 450 feet long with a diameter ranging from 
55 to 16 feet, and height 108 feet. The cave is said to have been noticed in the Rdmdyana 
and in the Raghuvamfr (Archaeological Survey Reports , Vol. XIII, p. 41 ; Lists of Ancient 
Monuments in the Chhota Nagpur Division). But the identification of Ramagiri with 
Ramgad does not appear to be correct. There can be no doubt therefore that the SitA 
Bangira Cave at Ramgad in the SirgujA State is the Riksha-vila of the B&mdyana (Kishk. 
k., chs. 51, 52), but there is another Bindhy&chala : see Bindhyachala (2). 

RAmagrama — Rampur Deoriya in the district of Basti in Oudh, which once contained a 
stupa over a portion of the remains of Buddha's body, now washed away by the river 
(Arch. B. Report , Vol. XVIII, p. 4 ; XXII, pp. 2, 111 ; Upham’s Mah&vamSi, ch. 31). It 
was visited by Fa Hian and Hiuen Tsiang. 

Ramahrada— A sacred tank or lake situated on the northern side of Thaneewar ; it is 3546 
feet in length from east to west and 1900 feet in breadth from north to south. It was called 
Dvaipayanahrada on account of an island in the middle of it, which contained a well called 
Chandra-kupa. It was also called Sarya^avant or Saryanavata in the Rig- Veda (I, 84, 14), 
a small tank situated on the north-eastern side of this tank is still called Sunetsar which is 
evidently a corruption of Saryanavata the two tanks being formerly one. It was also 
called Brahmasara on account of BrahrnA having performed austerities on the bank of this 
tank. It was likewise called R&mahrada as Parasurama gave oblations with the water of 
this tank to the manes of his ancestors after destroying the Kshattriyas. It was also 
called Chakra-tirtha as on the bank of this tank Krishna attempted to kill Bkisma with 
his discus (chakra) in violation of his promise not to use any arms in the Kurukshetra war. 
It was on the bank of this tank that Kuru performed austerities on account of which the 
surrounding country was called Kurukshetra (but see Oghavati). On the bank of this 
tank PurfiravA recovered Urva§S, and Indra killed VritrAaura by a thunderbolt made 
of the bone of Dadhichi Muni (Mahdbh&rata, Vana, chs. 83, 100, 101; Cunningham's Ane, 
Geo.y pp. 331-335). 

RAmakeli — A village about 18 miles to the south-east of Malda in the district of Rajshahi 
in Bengal. It contains two tanks called Rupasagara and Sanatanasagara, said to have 
been excavated by the two brothers Rupa and Sanatana, the celebrated followers of Chai- 
tanva who were formerly ministers of Hossain Shah, king of Gauda It was visited 
by Ohaitanva ( Chaitanya-Bhagavata , Antya Kh., ch. IV). A fair is held here every 
year in the month of Jyaishtha to commemorate the conversion of the two brothers inio 
Vaishnavism. 

Rama^iyaka— A pleonastic form of Ramaniya, that is Armenia (J Iahabharala, Adi, ch. 26 : 
see my Rasatala or the Under-world). 

Ramanya — Pegu and the delta of the Ira wadi. It was also called Aramana (Phayre’s Hist, 
of Burma , p. 30). 

Rama-tirtha — Three miles north of Hangal in Dharwar district, Bombay Presidency (Padma 
jP ? Swarga (Adi), eh. 19 ; Antiquarian Remains in the Bombay Presidency , VIII, p. 137), 

Ramesvaram — Same as Setubandha (Rdmdyana. Lank A k., ch. 25). The island of R&mesvara 
is separated from the mainland of India by the Pumben Passage, It contains the cele- 
brated temple of Ramesvara said to have been established by Ramachandra himself. 
Ramajharaka, containing the impression of Ramachandra ’s feet, is one mile and a half 
from the Ramesvara temple, from this place Ramachandra is said to have supervised the 
construction of tho Adam’s Bridge. 
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RAmeSvara-sarigama — The confluence of the river Banas with the Chambal. 

Rankshu — The Rangit, a tributary of the Tista in the Darjeeling district ( Mdrkand . P., ch. 57). 

Rantipura— Rintambur or Rintipur on the Gomati, a branch of the Chambal. It was the 
abode of Ranti Deva alluded to by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta (pt. I, SI. 47). The story of 
Ranti Deva’s sacrifice of cows is related in the Mahabharata (Drona P., ch. 67). 

Rasa — The river Jaxartes, the Ranha of the A vesta (Macdonnel and Keith's Yedic Index 
of Names and Subjects , Vol. II, p. 209 ; Big Veda , X, 75). 

Rasatala — Western Tartary, including Turkestan and the northern side of the Caspian Sea, 
the country of the Huns who were also called Te-le, the Sanskrit form of which is Tala. 
Rasatala or Pat&la was the general name of the country as well as the specific name of 
one of its provinces. The seven “ spheres 11 or provinces of Rasatala derived their names 
from the different tribes of Huns and Scythians (Sakas) who dwelt there and belonged to 
the Turanian stock. (1) Atala derived its name from the A-telites ; (2) Bitala from the 
Ab-telites ; (3) Nitala from the Neph-thalites ; (4) Talatala from the To-charis (or the 
Takshakas of the Mahabharata and the Purdnas, see Todd’s Rajasthan, vol. I, ch. VI, p. 61 
note). The Vishnu P. (ii, ch. 8) has Gabhastimat instead of Talatala ; Gabhasti appears 
to be the same as the Jaxartes (ibid., ch. 4), especially the upper portion of it ; (5) Ma ha tala 
from the Hai-talites ; (6) Sutala from the Ci-darites or Su tribes who lived in the Upper 
Jaxartes and the Oxus. They were the Surabhis or cows (Chorosmiof the classical writers) 
and Suparnas or Garudas or birds of the Mahabharata (Udyoga. chs. 100 and 101), who 
lived in the Trans-Caspian District. The names of the several tribes of Suparnas commence 
with Su (ibid., ch. 100). The Garudas were Sakas, but they followed the Zoroastrian 
religion ; (7) Rasatala is the valley of the Rasa (q.v.) or the Jaxartes. It derived its name 
from the river Rasa, on the banks of which the Huns and the Scythians (Sakas) resided. 
They were called Nagas or serpents. The word Naga is evidently a corruption of Hiung-nu, 
the ancient name of the Huns, and according to some authority they believed that the 
Serpent (Naga) was the symbol of the earth (Ragozin’s Vedic India , p. 308). Each name of 
the serpents of Patala as mentioned in the Mahabharata (Adi, ch. 35) represents a tribe of 
Nagas, as Sesha — the Sses of Sogdiana, Vasuki — the Usuivis, Takshakas — the Tocharis, 
Asvatara — the Asis, Tittiri — the Tatars afterwards called Tartars, etc. For the different 
names of the Huns, or rather of their tribes, see Dr. Modi’s Early History of the Huns in 
J BBRAS., vol. XXIV (1916 — 17), pp. 565, 548, Some of the Scythians also were 
Hunnic tribes (ibid., p. 563). Pdtldla , though a general name, is evidently derived from the 
Eph-thalitas or the White Huns ; they were called white in contradistinction to the black 
or sun-burnt Huns of the North (ibid., p. 565). Rasatala or PAtala was also the abode of 
the Danavas (demons) who were also Turanians. [Dr. J. J. Modi's Ancient Pataliputra 
in JBBRAS.y vol. XXIV (1916-17), pp. 519, 521]. The classical name of the Caspian 
Sea was Mare Caspium or Hyrcanum, which shows that the name was derived from the 
two parts of the name of Hiranyakasipu (udaitya). the son of Kasyapa ; and the ancient 
town of Hyreania near the modern town of Asterabad to the south-east of the Caspian 
Sea must have been his capital, the ancient Hiranyapura (Padma P., Sriskti, ch. 6) though 
tradition places it (q.v.) in India. Bali's palace was situated in Sutala or in the Trans- 
Caspian District ( Harivamsa , ch. 262). Kasyapa was the progenitor of the aforesaid 
tribes. The idea of Patala being below r the surface of the earth, which can be entered 
through a subterranean passage and the conception that it contains seven spheres one 
above the other, have arisen out of a hazy memory of a primeval age, and the association 
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of the region with the Nagas or serpents living underground has naturally led to the idea 
that it could be entered by subterranean passages through holes on the surface of the earth. 
Its association also with the demons, cows and Garuda birds that cannot live with 
the serpents has resulted in its division into several distinct spheres. (For a fuller 
description, see my Rasataja or the Under-World.) 

RSstika — See Lata. 

Rathastha — The river Rapti in Otidh (Mbit.. Adi., eh. 172 ; R. K. Roy's Mbh., p. 206 note), 

Ratnadvi pa — Ceylon . 

Ratnakara-nadi— The Kana-nadi on which is situated Khanakul- Krislnjanagara, a town 
in the district of Hughli in Bengal, which contains the temple of Mahadeva Ghantesvara 
( MahdUngesvara Tantra). 

Ratnapura— Ratanpura, 15 miles north of Bilaspur in the Central Provinces, was the 
capital of Dakshina Kosala or Gondwana. It was perhaps the capital of Mayuradhvaja 
and his son Tamradhvaja who fought with Arjuna and Krishna for the sacrificial horse 
(Jaimini- Bhdrata , eh. 41). Ratanpura became the capital of the Haihaya kings of Chhatis- 
gad, where they ruled for fifty generations. 


Ravanahrada— It is supposed to be the Anava-tapta or Ano-tatta lake of the Buddhist works. 
It is called by the Tibetans Langak-tso and Rakhas-tal. The lake is fifty miles in length 
and twenty-five miles in breadth. There is a hill in the middle of the lake. On the bank 
of the lake in the Gyantang monastery, there is a gigantic image of Ravana, king of Lanka. 
He is said to have bathed every day in this lake, and then worshipped Mahadeva in the 
Kailasa mountain at a place called Homa-kunda. The Sutlej is said to have its source in 
this lake. (For a description of the lake, see Sven Hedin's Trans- Himalaya, Vol. II, ch. 47). 

Remuna Six miles to the west of Balasore in Orissa, containing the temple of Kshiraehora- 
Gopinatha, visited by Chaitanya. 

Repuka-tirtha— About sixteen miles north of Kahan in the Panjab (Padma P Swarga Adi 

ch. 11) ReimkH was the mother of Paramirama. The Padma Parana mentions nine holy 
places (usaras) in Northern India ; Remik&, Sukara (Soron on the Ganges). KasJ (Benares), 
Kali (Karra on the Ganges), Is war a, K&Iafijara and Mahakala (Ujjain). 

Reva-The river Nerbuda ( Meghaduta , Pt. I, v. 20 ; Padma P., Svarga, ch. 10), but according 
to some Pur&nas the Reva and the Narmada are different rivers {Bdmana P c h 11 vs 
25, 30 ; Bhdgavata P., Bk. V, ch. 19). 


Revapura— Same as Sivalaya. Ghusrinesa Mahadeva is said to be in Revapura (Padma P„ 
Uttara, ch. 62) ; hence Revapura is identical with Sivalaya. 

Revavanti — Revadanda (see Champa vati). 


Rijupalika— The river Barakar near Giridih in the district of Hazarihagh C'hutia Nagpur 
division From an inscription in a temple about 8 miles from Giridih, containing foot- 
prints of Mahavna, R appears that the name of the river, on which it uas originally situated 

7 thTo U Tl y i WaS ?ijl,p f lika ; the prCSCnt ^^8 erected with the materials 

of the old nuned temple removed to this place. Hence the original site of the temple 

SBF XXI llk " gra , m \ which wa « nt ' ar ^e Parasnath lulls (Kalpastitra in 

SBE., XXII, p. 263; Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's Heart of Jainism p 38) 

Hitsha-Parvata-The eastern part of the Vimlhyi extending from the Bay of Bengal to 

the aonree of the Nerbatla and the Sone (***#. />,. eh. 48 ,. including the mountain, 

aouth of the Soue, namely those of Chutia Nagpur, Ramgar, etc., a., uell a, the mountain, 



of Gondwana in which the river Mahanad! has got its source ( Mbh ., Santi., ch. 52) and also 
the mountains where the rivers Nerbuda, Sone, Suktimati, etc., take their rise (Baraha P 
ch. 85 ; Skandci P., Reva Kh. s ch. 4). 

Riksha-vila— The Sita-Bahgira cave at Ramgacl in the Sirguja State of the Chutia-Nagpur 
division ( Rdmdyana , Kishk. k., chs. 51, 52 ; List of Ancient Monuments in the Chota 
Nagpur Division ). The latter work wrongly indentifies Ramgad including the Sita-Bangira 
cave and the Hatiphor tunnel with Ramagiri of the Meghaduta . See Ramagiri. But 
this Rikshavila appears to have been situated in the Vindhyachala of North Mysore 
(Rdmdyana, Kishk., chs. 48, 50) and not of Northern India. 

Rishabha-parvata — The Paini hills in Madura, which form the northern portion of the Malaya 
mountain (Mbh., Vana P., ch. 85; ChaiLahya-cKaritdmrita , II; Gaurasundara , p. 214). 
(The Mahdbharata , Vana P., ch. 85) says it is situated in Pandya. The hills are locally 
called Baraha Parvata. 

Rishikulya— 1. The Rishikuilia river on which Ganjam is situated ; it rises in the Mahendra 
hills (Brahmdnda P. y Purva, ch. 48). It is also called Rasikoila (Thornton’s Gazetteer , 
Ganjam). 2. The Kiyul, which rises on the Suktimat mountain in Bihar sub-division 
not far from Rajgir (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 124). 

Rishipattana— S&rnath near Benares — Isipatana of the Buddhists (Lalitavistara, ch. 20). 

Rishyamaka— A mountain situated eight miles from Anagondi on the bank of the Tuiiga- 
bhadra. The river Pampa rises in this mountain and falls into the Tuugabhadra after 
flowing westward. It was at this mountain that Ramchandra met Hanum&n and Sugriva 
for the first time ( Rdmdyana , Kishk., ch. IV). Mat anga- vana, where the female ascetic 
Savari resided, was near this mountain on the western side of the river Pampa. 

Rishya^ringa-asrama — The hermitage of Rishi Rishyasringa of the Rdmdyana was situated 
at Rishi-kunda, twenty-eight miles to the west of Bhagalpur, and four miles to the south- 
west of Bariarpur, one of the stations of the East India Railway ( Rdmdyana , Adi k., ch. 9). 
The hermitage was situated in a circular valley formed by the Maira hill which is evidently 
the Maruk hill of Captain Thuillier (see the Kharakpur Hills in JASB,, 1852, p. 204). The 
valley is open only on the northern side. It contains seven springs issuing from the foot 
of the western hills, five being of hot water and two of cold at their extremities. The 
combined water of these springs is collected in a tank or pool called Rishi-kunda, the 
superfluous water of which issues out of the northern side of the valley m the shape of a 
small stream called the Abhi-nadi and falls into the Ganges at a distance of five miles ; 
but it is evident that the Ganges formerly flowed very close to the north of the valley. 
A small space enclosed with broken stones on the north bank of the tank is pointed out as 
the place where the Rishi and his father Bibhandaka used to sit in meditation, and a 
stone slab near its northern bank is shown as the place where they used to perform ablu- 
tions, A faiL 1 is held here every third year in honour of the Rishi Rishyasringa. Other 
places as the Siugarika or Rishyasringa Parvata, S miles to the south of the Kajra station 
(Ind. Ant., vol. II, p. 140) also claim the honour of being the hermitage of the Rishi (see 
Rohinnala) , but from the proximity of Rishi-kunda to the Ganges, which afforded facility 
to the public women sent by Romapada, king of Anga to entice away the young hermit 
from his seclusion, preference should be given to it as the likely place where Rishyasringa 
and his father Bibhandaka performed austerities. The Rishi’s hermitage is said in the 
Mahdbhdrata to have been situated not far from the river Kusi (ancient Kausiki) and 
three yojanas or twenty-four miles from Champa, where the houses of the public women 
were situated. (Mbh. % Vana, chaps. 110, 111). 
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Rishyasriaga-giri — Same as Sringagiri. 

Roalesvara — Roalsar, a celebrated lake and famous place of pilgrimage within the territory 
of the Raja of Mundi, a hill-state stretching along the middle course of the Bias in the 
Panjab, about 64 miles to the north-west of Jvalamukhi. The lake contains seven moving 
hills, one of which called Garni Devi possesses special sanctity. Padmasambhava, the 
founder of Buddhism in Tibet, is worshipped here not only by the Lr- mas, hut by the 
Brahmins as Rishi Loinasa (JASB., 1992, p. 39). His temple is situated on the side of the 
lake and is visited by Buddhist pilgrims from China, Japan and Tibet. 

Rohana — Adam's Peak in Ceylon ; it is also called Sumana-kufa (Murari s Anargliardghava, 
Act vii, 99 : Rfijata ranging, iii, v, 72 ; Upham's RnjdvaVi ). 

Rohi — Afghanistan ; it was also called Roha. Same as Loha. 

Rohini— The rivulet Robin in the Nepalese Terai which separated Kapilavastu from Koli ( P C. 
Mukherjee s Antiquities in the Terai i Nepa 1 , p. 48). An impending fight for the exclusive 
right of drawing water for the purposes of irrigation from the river Rohiai between the 
Koliyas and the Sakiyas was averted by Buddha (Jdtaka, Camb. ed., voh V, pp. 219-221), 

Rohinnala — Lo-in-ni-lo of Hiuen Tsiang. Vivien St. Martin has identified it with Rohinnala 
and General Cunningham with Rajaona which is two miles to the north-west of the 
Lakhisarai station of the E. I. Railway. General Ciuiuingham also surmises that by 
Lo-in-ni-lo Hiuen Tsiang meant Kiyul {Arch , S. Rep., vol. III). Rohinnala of St. Martin 
is not fictitious as supposed by Cunningham. There is actually a village called Rehuanala 
situated on the Ganges; perhaps it also existed at the time when it was visited by the 
Chinese traveller. Rehuanala, which is evidently a corruption of Rohit-nala or Rohin- 
nfvla, is five miles to the north-west of brain in the district of Monghyr . There arc many 
Buddhist and other ancient ruins at Drain (which was fromerly called Ujjain) and also at 
RehuanaM. Rehuanala must have been a celebrated place, otherwise there would have 
been no foundation for the local tradition that one Rehuanala was in the dominion of 
Indradumnya, the last king of Jayanagar, who is supposed by General Cunningham and 
Buchannau (Eastern India , LI, p. 26) to have been the last of the Pala Raj&s of Magadha 
(Bihar) who was defeated by Mukhdum Maulana Bux. one of the chiefs under Bakhtiar 
Khiliji, Seven miles to the south of Rehuanala there is a sjuir of the Vindhya Range called 
Singh ol hill, where according to the local tradition, Rishyasrifiga's asrama was situated ; 
it contains several springs and some temples (see Rishyasrihga-a&rama). 

Roblta Rohtas, in the district of bhaluibad in Bengal, celebrated for its fort, which is said 
to have been built (Harictmh, eh. 13) by Rohitasva, son of Raja Harischaudra of the 
Santayana and Mdrkandeya Parana and ancestor of Ramachandra of Oudh. It was also 
called Rohitasva (JABB., via, p.698). The buildings in the fort were repaired and 
renovated by Man Sing in 1397 a.d. after he was appointed Subedar of Bengal and Bihar. 
The Rhotas hill is a spur of the Kymore range a branch of the Vindhya mountain. For 
Man Sings inscription and the genealogy of the kings of Rohtas, see JASB 1839 pp 
354,693. ’ 11 * 

Rohitaka— Roht a k, forty two miles north-we fe t of Delhi in the Panjab. It was conquered 
by Nakula, one of the Papdavas (J/6A., Sabha P., c*h. 32). The ancient town called 
Khokra-kot is at a small distance to the north of the modern town. 

Rohitasva— Same as Rohita {JAXB., vol. VIII, p. 695). 

Roruva— The capital of Sauvira (Aditta Jdtaka in Jdtaka (Cam. Ed.), Ill, p. 280; Mahd - 
Govinda Sutta in Digha Nikdya, XIX, 36). 
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Rudra-Gaya — In Kolhapura (Padma P., LVaru. di. 02 p 

Rudrakoti — 1. In Kurukshctra (Padma P., Svaiga, ch. 11). 2. On the Nerbuda near its 

source (Padma P., Swarga, Adi, cli. 0). 

Rudrapada — In Mahalaya or Omkaranatha. where Mahekleva (Rudra) left his foot-mark 
(Kurma P., Pt. II, ch. 36). 

Rurumuijda Parvata— Same as Urumuijda Parvata (Dirydwdana, Cowell’s ed.. chs.XXVI, 
P . 349 ; XXVII). 

S 

Sabhramati — The river Sabarmati in Guzerat (Padma P., Uttara kli., eh. 52). It rises from 
Nandikunda (ch. 53) or the modern Dhanbar Lake near Mirpura, twenty miles north of 
Doongapura, and falls into the Gulf of Kambay. 

Saddnira — 1 . The river Karat oy A w hich flows through the districts of Rungpur and Dinajpur. 
the ancient Pundra (Amarakosha, Patala, V ; Tiihilalva , p. 7iM>). The river is said to have 
been formed by the perspiration which flowed from the hand of Siva at the time of his 
marriage with Durga. 2. A river mentioned in the Safapatha-Brdhmana as being 
situated between Vidcha (Tirhut) and Kosala (Oudh) ; the river was the limit of the Aryan 
colonisation and conquest on the east at the time when the Satapatha-Brahmana , was 
composed by Yajiiavalkva (see Satapatha-Brakmanci , IX, 4). It has been identified with 
the river Gandak (Eggeling's Introduction to the tSatapatha-Brahmana in the Sacred Books 
of the East , Vol. XII, p. 104), but in the Mnhabhirala (Sabha P.. ch. 20), it has been placed 
between the Candaki and the Saravu, and in the list of rivers ISadanira is mentioned as a 
distinct river from the Karat oy a or the Gandak (sec Mbit., Bhishnia P., ch. 9). Mr. 
Pargiter identifies it with the Rapti, a tributary of the Sarayu (see his A larkandeya P., 
e. 57, p. 294). 

S&gala — Same as Sakala, the capital of Milinda or Menander, king of the Yonakas or Bactrian 
Greeks (Mitindd Panha , Vol. XXXV of SBE .. p. 1). The Sankheyya monastery was 
near Sagala. It was the captial of Madra-desa ( Jdtaka , Vol. IV, p. 144). 

S&gara-sahgama — A celebrated place of pilgrimage still called by that name or Ga»g&-$agara 
near the mouth of the Ganges, said to have been the hermitage of Rishi Kapila, same as 
Kapil&£rama. ( Brihat-Dharma Purina , Pun a khancla, ch. 6; Mbit., Vana, ch. 114). The 
temple in honour of Kapila Muni in Sagar Island was erected in 430 a.d., but it was washed 
away by the sea in 1842. It once contained a population of 200,000 (JASB., 1850, p. 538, 
note). 

Sdhanjana— Same as Sanjan (Hurimm&t, ch. 33). 

Sahasarama — S a sir am in the district of Shahabad. Asoka's inscription is on Chandan 
Fir's hill situated on the east of the modern town. It is ninety miles to the south-west 
of Patna. Within the town is situated the tomb of Sher Shah in an artificial tank. For 
Pratapa Dhavala’s inscription of 1173 ad. and Asoka's inscription on Chandan Sahid 
hill, see JASB., 1839, p. 354. 

Sahyadri— The northern parts of the Western Ghats north of the river K&veri ; the portion 
south of the river Kaveri was called Malaya-giri (see Mahavira-charita , Act V, v. 3). 

Sahyadrija — The river Kaveri (Siva P., V idyescarasamhUd, ch. X). 

&aibala— Same as &ivalaya (Brihat-Siva P., II, ch. 4). 

Saibala-giri — Ramagiri or Ramtek mountain, 24 miles to the north of Nagpur in the Central 
Provinces. At the foot of this mountain a Sudra, performed asceticism, on account 
of which he was killed by Ramaehandra (Rdmdyayia, Uttara k., ch. 88). See Ramagiri 
and 6ambuka-a&rama. it was situated on the southern side of the Viudhya range (Ibid.). 
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Sailoda— The river Jaxartes which flows through the northern extremity of Sogdiana (Matsya 
P., ch. 120 and JASB ., Vol. LXXI, p. 156), But the Jaxartes has been identified with 
the river Sita (see Sita). The identification of Sailoda ith the Jaxartes does not appear 
to be correct (see Brakmanda P., ch. 51). The river is said to be situated between the 
Meru and Mandara mountains ( Mbh ., Sabha, ch. 51) and near Uttara-kuru (Ramdyana, 
Kislik., ch. 43). 

Sairindhra — Sirhind (see Brihat-satyihitd , XIV, ch. 29). 

Sairishaka — Sirsa in the Panjab (Mbh., Sabha, ch. 32). 

Saitabahini — Same as Bahuda ( Amarahosha ). 

Sakadvipa — Tartary including Turkestan in Central Asia, the country of the Sakas (JASB. y 
Vol. LXXI, p. 154). Scy-thia and Sog-dia-na are corruptions of Saka-dvipa. According 
to the Greek geographers the Sakas lived to the east of Sogdiana, now called the Pamir, 
the country between Bokhara and Samarkhand. According to Strabo the country lying 
to the east of the Caspian Sea was called Scythia (see also Ragozin's Assyria , eh. 12). In 
160 B.C. the Sakas or Sse were expelled from Sogdiana by the Yushtis or Yuehchis, a tribe 
of the Tatars. The Sakas, after fighting their way, through the Greek kingdoms, ceded to 
Chandragupta by Seleukos and which had become independent after the death of Asoka, in- 
vaded India through Sindh and established themselves at Mathur&, Ujjayini and Girinagara, 
as Kshatrapas or viceroys under their king at Seistan which means the land of the Sse \ 
or Sakas. Meanwhile the live tribes of the \ushtis or Yuehchis being pressed from behind 
conquered Baktria in 126 b.c. (see Balhika and 6&kala and Paftchanada). About a century 
afterwards the Kushanas one of the branches became predominant. The Kushanas after 
defeating the Saka suzerain in Seistan pushed forward and conquered the Panjab and 
ousted the Saka satrap from Mathura, and they made Takshasila their capital of the king- 
dom extending from Baktria to the Doab of the Ganges, and Mathura remained their 
subordinate capital. Kanishka, belonging to the Kushan tribe of the Tartars, became 
the king of the Kushan kingdom in the first or second century a.d. Tho resemblance 
of the following names of the countries, rivers and mountains in Sakadvipa as given in 

the ancient Hindu works to those mentioned by Ptolemy in his geography is striking : 

Mahdbhdrata, Bhishma Parya, ch, 11 — Ptolemy (McOindlc’s translation pp. 283 297. 

Sakadvipa. Skythia. 


Kumuda 


Sukum&ra 

Jalada 

Jalandhara 

Mriga 


Mas aka , , 
Mandaga 


Countries (Varshas). 

. . Inhabited by the Komedai (a mountain district 
called Komedorum Montes by the Greeks) 
between the source of the Oxus and the 
Jaxartes. Komedorum Montes is the Tsung- 
hing mountain of Hiuen Tsiang : see Kiu- 
mi-to in Beafls RWC., Vol. I, p. 41. 

Komar oi. 

. . Golaktophagoi. 

. . Salateroi (p. 268) or the Zaratoi (p. 288). 

Countries ( Janapada ). 

.. Margine or Margiana, present Merv (Brets- 
chneider’s Mediceml Researches, Vol. II, 
p. 103). 

. . Massagetai. 

. . Makhaitegoi. 
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Rivers . 

Sit a 

Chakshuvarddhana 

Kumari . . 

. . The Syr-#aria or the Jaxartes ( daria means 
river). 

. . The Oxos or the Oxus. 

. . The Rha or the Volga. 


Mountains. 

Meru 

Malaya . . 

6yama-giri 

. . Mt. Imaus. 

. . Alana mountain. 

. . Kaukasos Mount (including the Beloortag and 
the Mustag mountain which means the Black 
mountain. It is identical with Mount 
Syamaka of the A vesta (Yast. XIX, 5 ; SEE.. 
Vol. XXm, p. 288). 

Vishnu Parana, pt. II, ch. 4 

; — Ptolemy (McCrindle's translation, pp. 283 — 297). 


Countries. 

Kuaumoda 

Maudadi 

. . Inhabited b\ T the Khorasmai (p. 282). 

. . Inhabited by the Mardyenoi (p. 281). 


River. 

lkshu 

, . The Oxos. 


Mountain, 

Asta-giri 

Durga Saila 

. . Aska-tangka (tangka means mountain, p. 285). 
The El Burz mountain, as both the words Durga. 


and Burz mean a fort (see my Rasdtala or 
the Under- World). 


Town. 

Markanda . . , . . . . . Samarkand (p. 274), the capital of Sogdo or 

Sogdiana, called Maracanda (Bret schneider’s 
Mediaeval Researches, II, p. 58 ; McCrindle'a 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great , 
p. 40). 

It should be noted that in Sakadvipa, the river Hiranvati (the river of gold) men- 
tioned in the Mahdbharata (VI, ch. 8), forming the boundary of the country of the 
Suparnas or Garudas, is evidently Zarafshan, the (distributor of gold) It is the river 
Hataki-Nadi of Rasatala of the Bhagavata (V.ch. 24). It rises in the Fan-tau mountains 
and falls into Kara-kul lake. 

&&kala — The capital of Madradesa (Mahabh&rata , Sabha, ch. 32). It has been identified 
by Cunningham with Sanglaw r ala-Tiba on the Apaga river west of the Ravi in the district 
of Jhang in the Panjab. But this identification has been proved to be erroneous, it has 
been identified with Chuniot or Shakkot in the Jhang district. But Dr. Fleet has identified 
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fiAkala with Sialkote in the Lahore division, Panjab (Smith s Early History of India , 3rd 
ed., p. 75 ; Rapson’a Ancient India , p. 130), and this identification is confirmed by the local 
tradition that the town was founded by Raja Sal (/.*;., Salya), uncle of the Pandavas. 
It became the capital of the Greek king Demetrius after his expulsion from Bactria and of his 
successors down to Dionysius who ascended the throne after Menander, — Milinda of the 
Buddhists (140—110 b.c.), (see Balhika and fiakadvipa). The VdyuPurdna (eh. 99) also 
mentions that eight Yavana kings reigned at this place for 82 years. Sakala was called 
Euthydemia by the Greeks (see McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 121) and Sagala by the Buddhists 
(Kalinga-Bodhi Jdtaka in Jataka , Cam. ed., IV, 144). It is the birth-place of Savitri, the 
wife of Satyav&na (Matsya Parana , eh. 206). Salya, the brother of Madri, was king of 
Madra at the time of the Mahdbharata. Mihirakula made Sakala his capital in 510 A.t>. 
after the death of his father Toramana who had e.stablished himself at Malwa with the 
white Huns, but according to some authorities Mihirakula’s grandfather Lakhana UdayA- 
ditya established his capital at Sakala (see Magadha). 

&akambhari — 1. Sambhara in Western Raj put ana (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 78: Ind. Ant., VIII, 
159 ; X, 161 ; JRAS Vol. XVII, p. 29), where a well called DeodAni is pointed out as the 
identical well in which Devayani, who afterwards became the queen of Raja Yayati, was 
thrown by the princess fiarmishtha. Sakambhari was the capital of Sapadalaksha 
country (Ep. Ind. , Vol. II, p. 422). See Sapadalaksha. 2 The celebrated temple ot 
Sakambhari is situated in Kumaun on the road from Hardw ar to Kedarnath. The temple 
of Sakambhari Deviis situated on Mount Sur-Kot on the north-western pait of the Sewaliks 
(Calcutta Review, Vol. LVIII (1874), pp. 201 f. ; DevoBhdgavata , VII. ch. 28). 

Sakaspura — Same as Sahkafeya (Hardy’s M. B. , p. 310). 

&akasthAna — Sistan, where the Sakas first settled themselves, though they afterwards spread 
to other parts of Central Asia (Mathura Lion Pillar Inscription ; Cunningham’s Bhilsa 
Topes, p. 128). It was called Drangiana before it bore name of Sakasthana. afterwards 
it was called Sijistan and its modern name is Sistan (Rapson's Anc. Ind., p. 137). 

S&keta — Ayoclhya or Oudh ( Hemakosha ). Its capital was Sujanakot or Sanehankot. theSha- 
chi of Fa Hian, thirty-four miles north-west of Unao in Oudh (Dr. Rhys Davids* Buddhist 
India, p. 39) on the river Sai in the Unao district. It appears from the Mahdragga (VII, 

1 . 1 , in the Sacred Books of the East , Vol. XVlI) that the town of Sak eta was six leagues from 
fir a vast!. McCrindle identifies it with AyodhyA, the Sageda of Ptolemy. 

fiakra-kumarika — Near Renuka-tirtha, about sixteen miles to the north of Nahan in the 
district of Sirmur in the Punjab. The name of fiakra-kum&rikA was used by wav of 
contradistinction to KanyA-kumArika (Mahdbhdrata , Vana, ch. 82. v. 81). 

&Alagrama — A place situated near the source of the Gandak, where Bharata and Ijishi Pulaha 
performed asceticism (Padina P. f Patala kh. ? ch. 78 : Bhdgavata, Sk. V 5 ch. 7). It was the 
birth-place of Markanda (Brihat-Ndradiya P. y ch. 5). Jada-Bharata's hermitage was 
situated on the Kakaveni river on the north of Redigrama, and that of Pulaha in the 
latter village (Archdvatara-sthala-raibhava-darpanam). For description of fialagrama 
and the holy stones called fialagrAma (see Oppexi's On the Original Inhabitants of Bharata- 
varsha or India , pp. 337-359; Wilford's Ancient Geography of India in Asia. Res., XIV, 
p. 414 ; Brahma -vaivartta P ii, ch. 13). See Muktinatha. 

Salagrami— The river Gandak, especially that portion of it which is within half a mile of 
MuktinAtha, the bed of which abounds with sacred stones called fialagrama : see Mukti- 
n&tha (Bardha P ch. 144). It is also called K&li. 
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UMAjt NAIK. 

(An Episode in the History of Western India . ) 

By S. M. EDWARDES, C.S.I., C.V.O. 

(Continued from page 100.) 

*w 

At length his patience was rewarded. The Bombay Government, though much dis- 
inclined to have any negotiations with the Ramosi Naiks, decided at length, in May 1828, 
to grant a pardon to Umaji and his followers for all their past offences, excepting the brutal 
murder of the sepoys in the previous December. This crime was to be fully investigated, 
and those who’ might be proved guilt y of it were to be punished. Accordingly the Officer 
Commanding Poona Horse was directed to arrange for an interview with Um&ji and make 
known to him the orders respecting his pardon. The interview to©k place on May 21st 
below the hills, two miles south of S&swad. Umaji, accompanied by 150 men belonging 
to the Ramosi, Kunhi and allied castes, and preceded by the dftdbgtrs , horns, and other in- 
signia of Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri, descended from the hill, and having heard the sub- 
stance of the Government’s proclamation, re-ascended the hill and made known the terms 
to his followers. He was by no means satisfied with the conditions of his pardon and, like 
the other Ramosi Naiks, was apprehensive of some treacherous act on the part of the Govern- 
.ment. For the time being, however, he had no excuse for failing to conduct himself in ac- 
cordance with the orders ; and accordingly, in the course of the next few days, he betook him- 
self quietly to Sakurdi, in company with Bhoj&ii Naik and seventy of his followers. Inci- 
dentally it may be mentioned xhat in the course of the negotiations with the authorities ^ 
at Poona, the Ramosi Naiks had made allegations against one Bhondo Pant, the principal 
member of the clerical staff of the Collector of Poona, declaring that he had incited them 
to persevere in their marauding excursions and had shared with them the contributions 
which they levied from the villages and the general public. Though there were many who 
believed the Brahman to be innocent, he was brought to trial on these charges before the 
Sessions Judge of Poona, was found guilty and was sentenced to death. The sentence was 
subsequently commuted to imprisonment for life, ancl Dhondo Pant died in prison in 1831, 
Considering that barely eleven years had passed since the theocratic government of the 
Peshwa had held sway over the hills and valleys of the Deccan, and that with his overthrow 
the sect of the Konkanastha Brahmans, to which the Peshwa himself belonged, had lost 
their dominant position, it is not by any means unlikely that a representative of this sect 
should have lent secret encouragement and support to a movement that was overtly hostile 
to the Peshwa \s political successors. The resentment felt by that sect at the loss of iheir 
supremacy has been one, if not the principal, factor in the political movements which have 
from time to time arisen since that date in Western India. 

The second phase of Um&ji's career thus opens with his formal restoration to the favour 
of the Bombay Government, which, in pursuance of the system of police administration 
then in vogue, employed him to assist in keeping the peae*> in the Poona district and guard- 
ing the lives and property of the inhabitants. In accordance with his duty, Umaji shortly 
afterwards dispatched his brother and other Ramosis to arrest certain persons who had 
perpetrated robberies in the Mawals ; and his successful action on this occasion induced the 
Government to bestow upon him 120 biyaks of land and a regular salary as part of the police 
establishment. Some of the other Naiks shared hi* good fortune, namely Bhojaji who 
received Rs. 25 a month, five other Ramosi Naiks at Rs. 12 each per month, and <2 men at 
Pvs. 5 each per month. Umaji himself was to draw Rs. 30 monthly, and th<* party was given 

l 
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the services of a Karkun on Rs. 10. Government assumed perhaps too readily that Um&ji 
had turned over a new leaf and would now settle down as one of their agents for the preven- 
tion and detection of crime. But lie was too deeply imbued with the spirit of adven 
turous marauding, and had never relinquished the hope of securing an independent posi- 
tion. Therefore, while completely satisfied as to the good faith of the Bombay Govern- 
ment towards himself, he determined, under a cloak of pretended zeal in their interests, to 
resort secretly to liis former unlawful practices. Qtiis cusioditt ipsos custodes ? 

In April 1829. therefore, we find him arresting certain Kaikadis who had looted a house 
at Shikrapur and confining them in his own village, instead of handing tliem over to the 
magistrate at Poona. During their confinement he extoited Rs. 400 from them, and then 
persuaded them to remain in his employ, with promises of further opportunities for loot. 
In June he actually sent these men to loot the houses of two Brahmans at a village south 
of Sakurdi, and when ordered hy the authorities to seize the culprits, he forced the Brahman 
plaintiffs by threats to give him a written receipt for all their losses, exonerating both him- 
self and the villagers of Sakurdi from blame. In the following month a Gosavi was robbed 
of Rs. 3,000 near Lonad by a body of fifteen Hetkaris and twenty Ramosis, acting under 
his orders : in July and August his Kaikadis were out again, plundering houses at Moresh- 
war and BeLsur. In all these cases the major share of the loot was handed to Umaji. The 
Bombay Government, however, still believed him to be acting honestly, for towards the 
end of August he w as summoned to Poona by the Collector, Captain Robertson, and informed 
that his own pay, and the pay of his party, had been increased. His illicit gains continued 
unchecked. In October he received Rs. 2,000 out of the amount stolen from a banker of 
Kalya n ; in November he sent a body of Hetkaris and Ramosis to a spot near Chauk on the 
Panwel road, where they looted the property of a wealthy Poona shroff. The gang even- 
tually handed Rs. 6,000 to Umaji at Sakurdi. Another banker was robbed in January 
1830, near the fealpi gh&t ,* several highway robberies took place near Jejuri and Phaltan in 
April : in May the house of the Kulkarni of Ekatpur wars attacked on the very day that his 
daughter's marriage was taking place ; and as reports of Umaji’s personal complicity were 
rife, he decided to pacify the Collector by sending a couple of men, whom he picked up, to 
stand their trial at Poona for the robbery. Two other dacoities took place in May at Nai- 
gaon and Wadgaon, in the latter of which a Brahman householder was killed • in June 
Umaji’s Kaikadis robbed the house of the Kulkarni of Pargaon, and in August they plun- 
dered two houses near Baramati : at the end of the latter month Umaji employed some of 
his Purandhar Ramosis to break into the house of the Dcshpandc of Alandi near Kikvi * 
September witnessed several dacoities in Phaltan. 

At this juncture Umaji s career of crime suffered a temporary check. Complaints 
had been made against him to the authorities at Poona by various people, amon- them 
being a Ramosi, whom Umaji in revenge maltreated in an outrageous manner This, 
behaviour was responsible for a Government order removing Umaji from his post in the 
Purandhar District police and obliging him to reside permanently in p 00 na He was 
allowed to retain his pay, however, and the Patels of five villages in Purandhar stood surety 
for his not absconding from the Deccan capital. Accordingly, in November 1830, Um&ji 
came to Poona with his personal belongings and received an advance of Rs. 200 towards 
the cost of building himself a permanent residence in the city. Government and the coun 
tryside breathed more freely, in the hope that he would now settle down as a peaceful urban 
householder. But they forgot the call of the wild.” Five weeks later, havhm ascertained 
that Sir John Malcolm had left Bombay on retirement from the office of Governor Umaji 
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fled from Poona and lay concealed with some of his followers until the middle of January, 
1831. The Collector of Poona, Mr. Giberne, called at once on the Ramosi Naiks in Govern- 
ment employ and on the Patels who had stood surety for Umaji's behaviour, to arrest the 
absconder and bring him back to Poona. The Naiks, however, reported that they could 
not trace his whereabouts, although the movement of his Ramosis and sihbandis from Sak- 
wadito the hills, which occurred at this date, made it plain that Umaji was in the neighbour- 
hood and was preparing to defy Government. Two or three highway robberies before the 
end of January 1831, pointed to the same conclusion. 

The Bombay Government at last decided that active steps must be taken to arrest 
Umaji and break up his gang of outlaws. A detachment of the 17th Regiment under Cap- 
tain Luyken, and a detachment of Grenadiers from Satara were ordered to proceed against 
the gang ; the Ahmadnagar police corps was also called up to co-operate with the troops. 
Meanwhile Umaji summoned all his followers to Khandoba’s temple at Jejuri and made 
them swear a solemn oath of allegiance to him. His force consisted of 90 of the men, still 
in the pay of the Government, of whom 30 were Hetkaris ; 350 men of various castes, in- 
cluding several desperate and proscribed criminals from Satara, Bhor and other places ; 
200 Kolis, whom he employed to act with him in the Junnar and Nasik districts, and 200 
Mangs, who were posted in Sholapur District and on the Nizam’s frontier. He had also 
received an offer of Pindaris from a Patel in' one of the Nizam's villages, but this offer was 
ultimately not accepted. Umaji's first intention was to march into the Pant Sachiv's coun- 
try and demand his alleged rights ; and when Captain Luyken arrived at Jejuri on January 
17th, 1831, Umaji and his men stole away, crossed the Nira, and after looting a village and 
taking prisoners two Brahmans, concealed themselves in the hilly country south-east of 
Bhor. On the following day they were attacked by the Grenadiers under Captain Boyd ; 
and though they suffered no loss they decided in some alarm to break up their forces. In 
consequence Umaji and fifty men made for the Purandhar hills vid Pandugarh ; Bhojaji 
and fifty men departed in a south-easterly direction ; while the rest sought the country 
’adjoining Purandhar to collect fresh levies. Meanwhile the Government forces disposed 
themselves as follows — Lieutenant Foulerton with the first Grenadier detachment from 
Poona was posted on the south side of Purandhar hill : Lieutenant Shaw with the 9th Regi- 
ment from Sholapur was at the Mahadev temple south-east of Phaltan ; Lieutenant Forbes 
of the 15th Regiment and Lieutenant Christopher of the 11th Regiment held the passes 
between the Deccan and the Konkan ; and Lieutenant Lloyd with a detachment of the 11th 
marched into the hills west of Singarli. Towards the end of January 1831, the Bombay 
Government issued a proclamation to the effect that a reward of Rs. 5,000 and 200 bigahs 
of land in inam would be granted for the apprehension of each of the four chief Ramosi Naiks, 
Umaji, Kistnaji, Bhoj&ji, and Yesu Nikdi. 

During the early part of February 1831, the Ramosis kept moving about the country, 
watching their opponents, circulating false information of their own movements and plans, 
and seizing supplies from the villages. After narrowly escaping capture by six men of the 
Ahmadnagar Police corps on February 2nd, Umaji and his men fled to the hills south-west 
of Salpi, and thence moved slowly towards Purandhar. On the way they were attacked 
near Walla by a Jemadar of the 17th Regiment ; and a sharp skirmish ensued, which so 
disheartened the gang that many of them relinquished the struggle and absconded. Among 
these was Ram Rao, a Koli Naik, who departed with all his men, and was eventually arrested 
with all his following in March by Captain Boyd and his grenadiers. On the 12th February 
the troops operating against Umftji were augmented by the arrival of the Sth Regiment from 
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Ahmadnagnr under Captain Livingstone. Umaji now moved towards the Bhima, and on 
Ff-liruarv 10th at the village of Bahulsar issued, with the help of his colleagues and a Brah- 
man seiibe, a lengthy v * proclamation.*' addressed to the inhabitants of Hindustan, urging 
them to destroy all Europeans and European troops, promising in return all manner of 
rewards, and calling down curses on those Hindus and Muhammadans who failed to act in 
the spirit- of this vain-glorious announcement. Umaji's courage was rather dashed by 
authentic news, received immediately afterwards, that Yesu Xlkdi had been captured at 
Baramati. and his own brother. Amrita . near Parenda. both of whom were hanged subsequently 
at- Jejuri. This melancholy information sot the gang moving further afield. They dived 
into the hills south-east of Phaltan, thence moved to Bhimashankar in Junnar and eventu- 
ally reached the Mahadev hills about the end of the month. Their peregrinations had told 
heavily on them : food was ver\ scarce : the fear of capture was constantly before them. The 
Hetkaris, in particular, desired to break away and take their chance, and it required all 
Umaji's persuasive power to retain them in his employ. Towards the end of March certain 
villagers discovered the gang in the hills between Pingodi and Sakurdi and warned the 
detachments at Dhoiul and Pangaon, who made an unsuccessful attempt to overpower it. 
After taking a very brutal revenge on the villagers who had betrayed them, Umaji retired 
with his adherents to the ravines south of the Salpi ghett. During June many of his followers 
were captured by the troops and police, and many more during July and August. Others, 
who were not seized and hanged, decided to break away from Umaji, whose following w*as 
in this manner rapidly diminishing. So hard pressed, indeed, was the gang during these 
months that on one occasion they w r ere forced to murder a sick comrade, a Ramosi, whom 
they found it difficult to carry along in their rapid flight through the jungle. 

Um&ji himself seemed to bear a charmed life and contrived to escape in October into 
the Konkan with a few followers. There he rested until November 27th, 1831, when he 
suddenly reappeared in Aulas village, 5 miles from Mulshi, and thence dispatched a crude 
and dictatorial letter to the Collector, stating that he could never be captured and calling 
for a truce. The only reply was an attack by the police, who forced him to flee to the south 
side of Singarh Fort. There, on December 14th, occurred the transaction which indirectly 
led to his capture and punishment. His Hetkaris, now r thoroughly worn out and despair- 
ing of safety, broke into practical mutiny and demanded their pay. Money had to be 
obtained somehow to meet their demands. Consequently Umaji, together with one Bapu 
Salsekar and sixRamosis, decided to visit a village near Bhor, where lived a man who ow'ed 
him a few hundred rupees. Thither they set out on the night of the 14th December. 
Meamvhile their movements had become known to two Ramosis, Nana and Kalu, who had 
previously been captured by the troops, but had been set at liberty on condition of assisting 
actively in the seizure of Umaji. These two contrived, by the exercise of great duplicity, 
to make Umaji and tw T o others prisoners in the village above-mentioned, and having bound 
them tightly with ropes, called the nearest detachment of police. UmAji, who was worn 
and emaciated with the hardships of the preceding months, was taken with his comrades 
to Saswad on December 10th,and thence to "Poona, where he was eventually tried and con- 
victed. He was hanged with his two followers on February 3rd, 1832. The remainder 
of his gang, numbering only eight persons, was shortly afterwards broken up, Bhojaji being 
killed m a fight with the troops, and Pamlu, a man of most violent character, being seized 
and sentenced to transportation. So ended the Ramosi revolt of 1820-32. 

Lmaji Naik was m many ways a remarkable man. Captain Mackintosh describes him 
as slightly built, -' about 3 ft. 4 in. in height, with large, dark, searching and expressive 
eyes, a large nose deeply set under the brow ; hi* features, on the whole, were mild and rather 
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pleasiiig ; lie had a line throat, and his skin was of an unburnished copper colour/' He was 
of the stuff of which popular leaders are made, for his personality and his conduct favour- 
ably impressed the men of his own tribe as well as the lower classes in general : and while 
he could inspire both respect and terror, his libeiality to all needy and indigent people 
aroused general admiration. Though a professional robber, he found no pleasure in 
accumulating money, and was often blamed bv his wife for his prodigality ; though enjoying 
ample opportunities for sexual license, his marital conduct was unimpeachable, and hi^ 
strict objection to all forms of licentious conduct was on one occasion the cause of a bitter 
quarrel with his brother. A> a youth he indulged freely in drinking, but gave lip all excess 
after an accident sustained while in a state of intoxication, and in later years he fulfilled a 
vow of rigid abstinence. His open -handedness and his power of ingratiating himself with 
all sorts and conditions of his countrymen enabled him. after his early pardon and appoint- 
ment to the police, to usurp the magisterial duties of the country round Jejuri and the Inda- 
pur pargana. He inquired into complaints of all kinds, from those of theft to domestic 
quarrels, his “court ,5 being visited daily by Mar at li a Kunbis . Mhars. Mangs, Ramosis and 
other low-caste persons, some of whom came voluntarily or were summoned from long dis- 
tances. His system of justice was primitive. Complainants always paid him or liis imme- 
diate followers a small bribe, to secure a speedy and favourable decision, and the defendants 
at the close of the bearing were made to pay a fine of oue to a hundred rupees, according to 
their means, which amounts were exacted in kind, usually in the form of grain. A decree 
w~as then drawn up ; but as a precaution, a written statement w*as always obtained from the 
defendant, who declared that he was satisfied with the decision and that he w ould make no 
appeal to the Government authorities. Umaji always reminded the defendants that, if 
they failed to observe these written undertakings, severe punishment would be meted dit- 
to them by his followers. In the event of a party showing any disinclination to abide by 
Um&ji’s decision, lie w as seized and kept in confinement in the Ramosi ramp until he promised 
acquiescence. 

His influence upon the lower-class public is further indicated by the ease with which 
he secured witnesses in his favour, whenever he had to defend himself against charges of 
complicity in dacoity and robbery, and by the extreme disinclination of the villagers of the 
Deccan to bear witness against him. Over the inhabitants of his own Purandhar district 
he enjoyed such complete control that, during the whole time that he was being hunted by 
the British authorities, they kept him fully and truthfully informed of the movements of 
troops and police. This was one reason why the operations against him were so protracted. 
Moreo\or, apart from the lower orders whom Umaji had conciliated by liberal treatment, 
the country was full of disbanded soldiers and other discontented persons, who had lost 
their livelihood on the downfall of the Peshwa and were therefore ready to help anyone, 
like Umaji and the other Ramosi Naiks, who was in active opposition to the British autho- 
rities. Even in the matter of levying contributions from the eillages under British control 
or in the territory of Indian rulers, like the Raja of Sat era, Umaji could count, though for 
a different reason, on the goodwill of the village officials. The Patel and the Kulkarni soon 
discovered that they could comfortably falsify the village accounts, by entering larger .sums 
than they actually paid to the Ramosi freebooter, and tlic latter assisted their fraud and 
ensured a continuance of the contribution by giving receipts for larger sums than he actually 
leceivcd. As regards his immediate follower'*, he proved himself possessed of the art of 
securing their devoted attachment to himself and his eau^e. They willingly tolerated gical 
hardships during the lust two or three years ol Umaji s career, and would possible have 
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succumbed to their difficulties, had they belonged to a less hardy tribe or race. Umaji's 
example acted doubtless as an inspiration to them ; for he knew by instinct when and how 
to check their impetuosity or cheer their flagging spirits, and through all the perils and mis- 
lortunes which confronted them, he himself displayed great patience, a steady perse veranee 
and unshaken fortitude. ’’ 

Although his expulsion from Purandhar Fort by the orders of Baji Rao was the primary 
cause of Umaji's resort to a life of outlawry, and although he appears to have believed in the 
justice of his pretensions to certain ancient rights in Purandhar and other places, it is very 
doubtful whether his claims had any solid foundation. Early in 1830 he obtained an inter- 
view with the Raja of Satara and stated his claims against the Pant Sachiv, and the Raja 
gave definite instructions to the Pant Sachiv to inquire into his case. A little later Umaji 
interviewed the Collector of Poona at Purandhar and produced tv r enty-four old documents, 
purporting to establish his right to the ownership of Purandhar Fort. These papers com- 
prised grants, orders and letters to the Kolis, Mhars and Ramosis of Purandhar from for- 
mer native governments ; but the grants were in most cases addressed to the Kolis, who 
probably represent in the Deccan an even more archaic social stratum than the Ramosis. 

Similarly the mokasa dues of an important village in the Pant Sachiv's territory (the Bhor 

State), to which Umaji laid claim, were granted originally to a Koli, and not to a Ramosi. 
it is probable therefore that, while the Ramosis may have had a prescriptive right to cer- 
tain Micks and perquisites in Purandhar, Umaji's claims could not have been sustained at 
law, though he himself, being almost illiterate, may have cherished the fullest belief in their 
authenticity. There w r as probably in his mind a definite connexion between these claims 
and his private aspirations to the position and title of a local chief. Had he been able to 
secure recognition of his ownership of Purandhar Fort, for example, he would have had 
greater justification for assuming the title of Raja, which, as mentioned in an earlier para- 
graph. he arrogated to himself in 1S27. The inhabitants of the Poona district and other 
tracts of the Deccan were firmly persuaded — and they were probably correct— that from the 
outset of his career Umaji aspired to emulate the groat Sivaji, and, so far as wms possible, 

based his plans and actions upon the model presented by the founder of the Mar at ha State. 

The devotion which he inspired in his own men, the influence which he acquired over the 
popular imagination, his liberality to all sorts and conditions of men. his reverence for his 
tribal deity, his abstemious habits in later years, his objection to licentious conduct on the 
part of his militant followers, and his personal fortitude— these traits are reminiscent of 
the character of the Marat ha ruler. But there the possibility of comparison ends. Sivaji 
was an individual of much more distinguished calibre than the Ramosi Naik and possessed 
a far more dominant personality. Had the former been in the position and circumstances 
o] the Ramosi Naik in 1S2f>. he would instinctively have realized that he was opposed to a 
far more powerful political entity than the decadent and corrupt Mughal Empire, and, if 
had decided that the game was worth the candle, would have laid his plans for revolt 
with far more subtlety and circumspection. In brief, Umaji Naik lacked \ ision and could 
not let well alone. He paid the full penalty for these shortcomings on the scaffold, and the 
only satisfaction he can hau* had was that it had cost the British Government nearly six 
j car's efiort to terminate his career of outlawry. 
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A PAUL A VI INSCRIPTION ROUND A PERSIAN CROSS AT 1\ AT AM All RAM, 

TRAVANCORE. 

By T. K. JOSEPH, B.A., LX. 

In vol. LIT of this Journal, pp. 355-336. I mentioned a Puhlavi Inscription round the 
cross in Katamarram Church in Travancore. and stated that the renderings by scholar^ 
varied greatly. I gave three versions of the readings of previous inscriptions. 

1. c< In punishment (?)bvthe cross (was) the suffering to this (one): (He) who is the 
true Christ and God above, and Guide for ever pure/’ — Dr. Burnell. 

2. " Whoever believes in the Messiah, and in God above, and a ho in the Holy Ghost, 
is in the grace of Him, who bore the pain of the Cross/* —Dr. Hang. 

3. '* What freed the true Messiah, the forgiving, the upraising, from hardship f . The 
crucifixion from the tree anti the anguish of this/’ — Dr. West. 

I also pointed out that the dates suggested for them varied from the seventh to the 
ninth century A.u. 

The plate attached is from an estampage recently taken and the whole question can, 
therefore, now once again he gone into by scholars.* 

The inscription does not appear to be, as before thought, a replica of any of the other 
Pahlavi Inscriptions at Koftavaiu and Mails pore. 

A NOTE ON THE PRATHAMASAKHA BRAHMANS. 

By Prof. JABL CHABPENTIER ; UPS ALA. 

Mil. H. E. A. Cotton has, ante , vol. LI (1922), p. 158 if., a very interesting notice 
concerning the “ Pratbamasakha Brahmans ” or “Midday Paraiyans/’ The tradition 
referred to by Mr. Cotton seems to be attached to a certain sub-caste of Yajurvedin Brahmans 
in Mannargudi, Tanjore District, in Southern India. Without being in the least able to 
solve the riddles connected with this tradition, I may be allowed to point to its existence 
also in another part of India. 

While going through, for cataloguing purposes in the India Office Library, part of the 
Mackenzie Collection , I came upon the following notice in the Manuscript Translations , 
Reports , etc., vol. XIII, p. 24ffA : — 

“ Karattee 2 Brahmins. These Brahmins are natives of the Sammuntvaddy 5 Cooncan, 
which is one of the twelve Dashums 4 of Cooncan. Their tribes are Valmeeka Gotruni 
[ ] and Vamen Gotrum [ J- They follow' the Pratama Shaka 

Vadum [ ] whose history is as follows : — 

“ Formerly, when the Rooshaswar [ ] first begun to deliver the Vadum to the 

Pratama Shaka people, they became ver> insolent, which offended the Rooshee [ ]. 

who declared, as they had become so proud, they must return the Vadum and whatever they 
learned from him ; on which they vomited before him, believing they were thus disburdened 
of whatever they learned, for which the Roosheesw T ar instantly laid this curse upon them 
‘ that they should be Chandal or Parias for three and three quarter hours, whence their caste 
and Vadum is Pratama Shaka and no Brahmins go into their houses for 3| hours after noon 
daily. They worship the Saktee [ ^rr% ] or Goddess. 

* Dr. Modi of Bombay lias given the following rendering to the Superintendent of Archaeology, Tra- 
vancore : — “ Le Zibah vai min Ninav val donman || Napist Mar Shapur || Lo (mun) ahrob Mashiali 
avakhsh&hi az khar bokht — I, a beautiful bird from Nineveh (have come) to this (country). Written 
Mar Shahpur. I, whom holy Messiah, the forgiver, freed from thorn (affliction)/ 1 — T.K.J. 

1 Cf. Wilson, Catalogue oj the Mackenzie Collection, 2nd ed., p. 309. 

3 This apparently stands for Mar. : cf. Molesworth, Marathi -English Dictionary, 

3 This is apparently a misreading for SthvanUutidt , 
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<£ Previous to the festival of the Navaratra 6 (or nine days) they used to seek out for any 
learned Brahmin, who may have come to these countries, and entertain him in their houses 
in a respectable manner, feed him with the best food, present him with betel, mace, cloves, 
nutmeg and the rarest spices, and making presents of jewels, etc., and encouraging him to 
reside in their house for some time, under hopes of returning to his own country with 
presents and money. They also enticed them by supplying them with handsome women, 
thus encouraging them with riches and hope of riches to stay in their dwellings. On the 
feast of the Navaratra (when they perform the Pooja [ <rr rr ] to their household Goddess) 
they cause these Brahmins to wash their heads with oil, and after a sumptuous enter- 
tainment in the evening (when they worship the Goddess) they carried the guest into the 
chapel or room where the Goddess is placed, and desired him to prostrate himself before 
her ; and while the Brahmin was prostrated, suddenly put him to death by the sword. In 
this manner they killed Brahmins in their houses as an offering to their Goddess. The Caradee 
Brahmins at Poona were in the habit of killing the country Brahmins on the feast of 
Navaratra, in hopes of obtaining the eight kinds of riches® for twelve years by propitiating 
the Goddess; but Shreemunt Nanna Saib T having notice of this practice seized upon the 
whole of Caradee Brahmins that were at Poona and destroyed them together with their 
houses. Since that period the Caradee Brahmins have been chequed in the practice of 
murdering Brahmins on the feast of Navaratra ; but still it is said that when they worship 
the Goddess on the days of the Navaratra, they are wont to invite the country Brahmins to 
entertainments and mix poison in their food, which destroys them within a month ; and 
that this practice still proceeds/' 

The first part of this relation is not very edear. By the name of “ the chief Rishi ” is 
apparently to be understood Yajnavalkya, and the well-known tradition — recorded in the 
Visnu-Purdna and elsewhere — is, of course, that when the great sage vomited the Veda 
(?>., the Sulla Yajnrveda ), the pupils of Vaisampayana metamorphosed themselves into 
partridges [ RfirTK and picked up the sacred text, which was presented to them in this 
somewhat unsavoury form. Thence arose the Taittiriya version of the Yajus , being a 
derivative of the text proclaimed by Yajnavalkya, which was the sprwraT- the “ first M 
or 'foremost '' version of the sacrificial Veda. 

Here, however, it is the very disciples to whom Yajnavalkya himself recited the 
Mantras, who arc growing so proud that they come under the injunction to return the Veda, 
and having done this in a very insulting way, they are cursed by the great saint and, as a 
result of the curse, become ” Midday- Para iyans. The period of time during which their 
state of uncleanness lasts is given by Thurston Castes and Tribes of Southern India , VI. p. 223, 
as an hour and a half, while our account fixes it at three and three-quarters. 9 

Moreover, this tradition is here connected with the Karhad& or Karadi Brahmans, who 
are said to be found in the Konkan and also in South Kanara, whither the\ have at some 
i i nc ei tain date migrated from the North. Parasurama, the real creator of the Konkan, is 
said to have fashioned the first Karadi Brahmans out of camel bones, 10 just as in other 
traditions he is represented as having turned fishermen into Brahmans. As for the story 

5 Cf. Moles worth, ft.v., 

6 I do not quite realize what this means. Eight is the usual number of while the Rfa are 

nine. I There is the t*\pre^ion the eight tn-’vttrytts. These eight are government, children, relations, gold, 
h.mos, pKdcly (or m\iin generally), vehicle-, and servants or slaves. Tie* h jriwri m Tamil books; but 
1 am not able to trace Sanskrit authority at present- -S K | 

" This apparently reh-is to XAna Faiuawis (d. 1800). 

’ NVith thi* legend a traction preserved in the Pali Jatnht concerning the learned partridge that 
incited the Veda seems to be somewhat intimately connected. 

9 This is the Hindu unit of 1 On of n day, :*i of which equals lj hours S K, 
to Thurston. 7 vol. T, p. 393. 
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of their atrocious dealings with other Brahmans, whom they are said to have sacrificed to their 
Goddess during the HTTP! festival, no source available to me at the present moment 
gives that tradition. 11 As our document does, however, mention the suppression of these 
cruelties by Nana Farnawis — an occurrence that apparently actually happened during 
the life-time of the writer — there must probably 7 be some sort of fact underlying this narrative. 

Another problem is : how we are to connect the tradition concerning Midday’-Paraiyans", 
recorded by 7 Thurston and Mr. Cotton from the Tanj ore District, with that mention* d by 
the writer in the Mackenzie Collection from Poona and the Konkan ? The denomination 
“ Midday Paraiyans ” is so unique, and the traditions so special and characteristic , that there 
must needs be some sort of connection ; though a solution of the riddle, of course, scarcely 
presents itself to a scholar in Europe living very far away from the places to which these 
traditions are attached. 

If, as seems most probable, these Midday Paraiyans *’ originally* belonged to the 
Konkan, the tradition may possibly have been carried to the South in two ways. That 
several families of Brahmans fled towards the South from South Konkan and the Goa districts 
under the pressure of religious persecution by the Portuguese during the middle and later 
half of the sixteenth century seems to be a fact, but it seems very doubtful whether any of 
them ever proceeded as far as Tanjore. On the other hand one might feel inclined to suggest 
that Konkan Brahmans may have established themselves in Tanjore during the establish- 
ment of Maratha rule in that country in the seventeenth century. But this is, of course, 
mere guess-work on my part, and I should be very thankful if any reader of this little article 
would ta?ke the trouble either to refute or to corroborate this hypothesis. I have ventured 
to publish this short notice only as a contribution to the question raised by Mr. Cotton and 
thanks to the kind encouragement of Sir Richard Temple. The solution of the riddle connected 
with the “ Midday Paraiyans ” must be left to far more competent observers than myself . 

CROSS-COUSIN RELATION BETWEEN BUDDHA AND DEVADATTA. 

By KALIPADA MITRA, M.A., B.L. 

The attribution of rivalry between Buddha and Devad?*tta to the cross-cousin system 
shown in an article entitled * Buddha and Devadatta ’ (ante., vol. LII, p. 267), written by 
Mr. A. M. Hocart is indeed very attractive. I do not feel competent at the moment to say 
anything for or against the theory, but desire to offer a few observations in regard to the article. 

Mr. Hocart writes (ante., vok LII, App. A, p. 271) : c ' I should like to draw the reader’s 
attention to Vinaya , vol. II, p. 18S, where Devadatta approaches Buddha most respectfully 
and offers to relieve his age of the burden of administering the Order. The Buddha replies 
with abuse, calling him 4 corpse, lick-spittle ’ (Chavassa, Khehikapassa) d This seems scarcely 
in keeping with the character of the Buddha , but it is with that of a cross-cousin . 2 

But in Cullavagga (V. 8. 2), we read that when the Buddha heard that Pindola Bhara- 
dvaja had shown his magic power by fly ing through the air thrice round Rajagaha with the 
sandal-bowl, which was set high on a pole by’ a Rajagaha set (hi (atha kho dyasnui Pindolabhdra - 
dvajo vehdsam abbhuggantva tam pattam gahetva tikkhattum Rdjagahatn anupariydsi), he 
reprimanded the thera for having displayed his iddhi (magic power) for so trifling an object 
as a sandal I owl. There he uses the word chavassa, and a simile not at all dignified 
and becoming (Katham hi ndma tvam Bhdradvdja chavassa ddnqxittassa kdrand gihi 
nam uttarima nussadha m mam iddh i pd t ih d riya m dassessasi, seyyathdpi Bhdradvdja mdtiigdrno 

1 1 But cf. Grant Duff. History of the Muhruttns (ed. 1921), I, pp. ] In, 21n. 
l The actual words used in the Cullavagga , however, are chavassa kheldpakassa. 

3 Italics mine. 2 
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ckavassa mdsaiarvpassa Mrand hop mam dasseti evam era hlio taya Bhdradvaja chavassa 
darupatiassa Icdmnd gihinam attar imanussa, dhammam iddhipatihariyam dassitam ). The 
explanation, therefore, that Buddha s use of unbecoming language towards Devadatta was 
scarcely in keeping with his character, but with that of a cross-cousin , becomes, to my mind, 
considerably weakened, for that was not the only occasion on which he used language unworthy 
of his character. In fact the word chava seems to have been used frequently, e.g., in 
Majjhima NiMya (Updlisuttam, M.N.,1, 371 ff.) : chavo manadando .... kitnhi soshaii 
eko-charo pur iso, ehi chava Nulandd. 

Then again we get a passage, 44 Devadatta is hurt and one day when Buddha is walking 
up and down on Grdhrakuta hill thrown a stone at him (op. cit., p. 193).” 

Mr. Hocart says that “it is remarkable that in Fiji this kind of legend is often told to 
account for the cross-cousinship ; ” and he tells a legend of the island of Nayau and of 
Vanuavatu bearing likeness to the Grdhrakuta legend. In South Africa the uterine nephew T 
for stealing the offering 4l 4 gets pelted by the others 5 5 (ante, vol. LII, p. 268), and "'the 
pelting of the uterine nephew is part of a religious ceremonial ” (a nte, vol. LII, p. 271). It 
appears that all this was a playful antagonism 55 (ante, vol. LII, p. 269), and not intended 
to bring about death. Devadatta however hurled down a rocky intending to kill the Buddha 
(atha kho Devadatto Gijjhakutam pabbatam abhiruhitvd mahantam silam pavijjhi imdya samanam 
Gotamam jivita voropessamiti ). 3 * He is said to have hurled the immense stone “ by the help 
of a machine/ 54 “Hiuen Tsang saw the stone which was fourteen or fift en feet high. 5 ’ 6 
Of course it may be that “ the playful antagonism 55 (such as is preserved in pelting as “ a 
religious ceremonial 5J ), expressive of the liberty of the cross-cousin system, originally existed, 
but was subsequently mis -represented as a deadly feud, when the memory of the custom 
was lost, the idea of fighting having been somehow or other regarded as essential, as 
Mr. Hocart explains. 

I shall notice only another passage in the article : “If the hostility of Devadatta is merely 
the record of ordinary hatred, it is difficult to understand why Devadatta possesses the power 
of flying through the air and of performing miracles (ante, vol. LII, p. 269). ,J ® 

Whatever power Devadatta possessed of “ flying through the air and performing miracles” 
he seems to have lost it, and that for ever, after his miraculous appearance before Ajasat ; 
for we learn that Devadatta “ at this time lost the power of dhyftna/* 7 I do not find anywhere 
in the subsequent part of the Manual that Devadatta ever recovered his magic power. 

The possession of the power of flying through the air by Devadatta does not present any 
difficulty to me. This power was entirely duo to the Buddha, and vanished from him even at 
the very thought of revolt against the Great Teacher. Let me pursue this view a little further. 
It is related in Cullaragga (VII. 1. 4) that when he was ordained by the Buddha (pabbajjd) 
along with Bhaddiya, Anuruddha, Bhagu and Kimbila — the Sakyas, Devadatta attained 
only potlmjjanikam iddhitn (the low T er grade of Magic Power). He exhibited his power by 
assuming the form of a child (or a Brahmin ?), wearing a girdle of snakes and suddenly appear- 
ing in Aj&tasattu’s lap (atha kho Devadatto sakavannam patisamharilvd kumdrakavannam 
abhinimminitvd ahimekhalikdya Ajdtasattussa Kumdrassa ucchahge pdturahosi). But as 
soon as the evil thought of administering the Order possessed him, his Magic Power diminished 

3 C.V., VII. 3. 9. A Spence Hardy, Manual of Buddhism (I860), p. 320. 

* Quoted from the article, p. 271. 

6 Mr. Hocart refers to Hardy’s Manual oj Buddhism , p. 326. This page corresponds to p. 315 of the 
edition (1860) I am consulting. Apparently he refers to the passage : " By the power of dhydna he became 

a rishi, so that ho could pass through the air and assume any form,” All my references are to be found 
in the edition of the Manual published in 1860. 

7 Hardy’s Manual, p. 316. 
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(saha cittuppada 3 * 5 * * * va Devadatto tassd iddkiyd pariMyi). His magic power, small as it was, 
became smaller. Even before this event he does not seem to be much in request ; and feels 
the anguish of it . “ When the Teacher and the monks went into residence at Kosambi, 

great numbers of people flocked thither and said, “ Where is the Teacher ? Where is Sariputta? 
Moggallana ? Kassapa ? Bhaddiya ? Anuruddha ? Ananda ? Bhagu ? Kimbila ? 99 But 
nobody said, 44 where is Devadatta ? ” Thereupon Devadatta said to himself, “ I retired from 
the world with these monks ; I, like them, belong to the warrior caste ; but unlike them I am 
the object of nobody’s solicitude.”* And then with the help of Ajatasattu he tried to kill 
Buddha. When all his attempts failed, he went to the Buddha, and with a view to cause a 
schism in the Order (Samghabhedam) made (C.F., VII, 3. 14) a request of five things, which the 
Buddha flatly refused. He persuaded 500 monks to follow him to Gayasisa. Then “ Sariputta 
and Moggallana convinced them of the error of their ways by preaching and performing 
miracles before them, and returned with them through the air.” 9 The Magic Power, therefore, 
of Devadatta was very meagre by comparison with that of Sariputta and Moggallana. It has 
already been related that this he attained after his ordination by the Buddha, and was there- 
fore in a way owing to him, and even that w^s only pothujjaniM. Other disciples of the 
Buddha such as Ayasrna Sagata (M.V, S V, 1. 5-8) and Ayasmti Pilindavaccha (J/.F., VI, 
15. 8-9) showed U ttarimanussadhammam iddhipatihanyam . On the occasion of the exhibition 
of the Great Miracle by the Buddha, even his lay disciples, such as Grhapati Luhasudatto, 
Kalo Rajabhrata, Rambhaka Aramika, Riddhilamata Upasika, and Bhikshuni Utpalavarn&, 
offered to exhibit their riddhi (apparently Sarvagrdvakasddharana). 10 Gkarani, Sulu-anepidu 
and others offered to show astounding miracles, before which Devadatta’s miracles pale, 11 
Even the titthiyas or heretics, much hated by the Buddhists, seem to have exercised iddhi. In 
the Cullavagga (V. 8. 1) and the Divyavaddm (p. 143, et seq.) the heretic leaders Pur&no 
Kassapa, Makkhali Gosala, and others claimed to be arahats endowed with Magical Power 

{aham arahd e'eva iddhimd ca ; vayam sim riddhimanto yady ekam gramano Gautama* 

nuttare manushyadharme riddhipratihdryam vidargayishyati vayam dve) x 3 . Though no- 
where in the Buddhist books are the latter made to show their iddhi , abundant references to 
this are found elsewhere. In the Bhagavatl Sutra , a Jaina book, it is related that Makkhali 
Gosala, destroyed by his Magic Power two disciples of Mahavira (Nigantha N&taputta), and 
tried to kill Mahavira himself, but was for his pains killed by the Magic Power of the latter. 
The heretics undoubtedly were “ utterly wicked ” ; still they seem to have exercised Magic 
Power. I therefore do not see anything very peculiar in the attribution of magical power to 
Devadatta. 

References to the cross-cousin system are to be found in the Brahmma and Sutra 
literature. Westermarck in his History of Human Marriage (p. 304) says, “ yet in the older 
literature marriage with the daughters of the mother’s brother and sons of the father’s sister 
is permitted ” and quotes passages in support of this in the footnote. Weber : * Die Kastenver- 
haltnissein dem Br&hman und Sutra ’ in Indische Studien, vol. X, pp. 75 et seq. Pradyumna 
married the daughter of Rukmi, his mother Rukmini’s brother. 13 Arjuna married his mother’s 

3 Burlingame, Buddhaghosa'd Dhammapada Commentary (Proc. of the American Academy : 45 20). 

p. 504. 

ft Ibid., p. 505. Also C. V., VII, 4. 3. Jo Cowell and Neil, Divydvaddna, pp. 160, 161. 

11 Hardy’s Manual, p. 297. 12 See also Sarabhamiga Jdtaka, (483). 

13 Srimadbhdgavata , Skandha, X, si. 22, 23, Uttarardha, 61. 

V rtah svayamvare sdkshddancmgo^ angayiUcistaya, 

rdjnah sametdn nirjitya jahdraikaratha yudhi || 22 || 

yadyapy anusmaran vairaw Rukmi Krshndvamdnitah. 

byataral bhwjincydya suldin kurvan sva suit priyam |[ 23 [[ 
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brother's daughter, Subhadra (Krshna s sister). We need not examine here whether 
Krshna and Arjuna were Aryans or Non- Aryans, to determine w hether the custom Avas Aryan 
or Non-Aryan. Anyhow it shows that the custom prevailed in Northern India. Arjuna married 
her in the Rakshasa form by abducting her, which involved him in a fight with the Yadavas, 
his cross- cousin relations. This may point to the rivalry adverted to by Mr. Hoeart, but then 
it militates against the great friendship which existed between Krshna and the Panda vas. 
King Avimaraka in Bhasa's drama Avimaraka marries Kuraiigi, the daughter of his mother's 
brother, Kuntibhoja. Madhavacarya in his commentary on Parasara Samhitd savs that 
though marriage with a mother's brother’s daughter is against the practice of wise men in 
Northern India [Udicyagishta gcirhilam) yet being a good practice in the Dekhan, this system 
is not indecorous (avinita) in Northern India. The Crutis support it (?ndtulasutavivdhasyd- 
nugrdhakdh Qrulyddayah ), and he quotes Eg Veda (7. 4. 3. 22. 6 — Uptam jaliitrmdtidasyeva 
yoshd , etc,), as being the mantravarna used in that marriage. References to this marriage 
are also contained in Kumarila Bhatta’s Tantravartika (pp. 127 — 129, Benares edition) 
and Virarnitrodaya-Samskdra-jirakdca (pp. 139 — 141, 172, 203) H . But as I have not suffi- 
ciently investigated this line of evidence, I am unable to say if it strengthens Mr. Hocart’s 
theory of cross -cousin rivalry. Mysterious are the ways in which the seeds and pollen of a 
myth or custom are carried and propagated and Air. Hoeart s theory demands serious 
investigation. 

CULTURAL, LINGUISTIC AND LITERARY HISTORICAL GLEANINGS 

FROM THE KAUTIL1YA. 

By HERMANN JACOBI. 

(From the Sitzungsberichte der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wissenscfaiften, 
XLIV, 1911 — Sitzung der phil.-hist. Classe vom 2 November, pages 954 — 973). 

Translated from the German, by NARAYAN BAPUJI TJTGIKAR, M.A. 

(954) Till recently, the oldest work of Sanskrit literature, that could be dated Avith 
reasonable probability, was Patanjali’s Mahdbhdvja , belonging approximately to the second 
part of the second century me. Through the discovery and publication of the KautiHya , 
the Book of Polity by Kautilya, the chronologically certified basis for cultural and literary- 
historical investigations is further pushed back to the juncture of the fourth and the third 
century me. The date of the composition of this work becomes well-nigh certain through 
the personality of its author, Kautilya, also known as Yisnugupta and Canakya. This 
person is indeed, as ho himself says at the end of his Avork, in a verse breathing proud self- 
consciousness, the same as the famous minister of Candragupta, who overthrew the dynasty 
of the Nandas. Now, as Candiagupta, the 2AN V PAKOTT02 of the Greek writers, ascended 
the throne between 320-315 b.c., the composition of the Kaublltya must be placed about 
300 e c , or a few years earlier. 

HoAVover, it is not only the well-established antiquity of the Kaubiliya that makes it a 
historical source of the first order ; to this is to be also added a second important consideration, 
namely, that its author long occupied the first place in the management and direction of a 
great suite, in the foundation and organisation of which he had the most important part. 
If such a man endowed with versatile learning writes,* aftei having mastered the works 

H For the information contained m this and the preceding line, I am indebted to Pundit Hari liar a 
SaUri. 

1 Compare (he opening words: SR : TOnffcffft 
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of many predecessors, a typical arthaiastra , then he gives us, not any learned compilation 3 
but a picture of national affairs agreeing with the actual state of things, intimately known to 
him from personal experience. Indeed, it is hard to believe that, in his exposition, for instance, 
of the (955) political organisation, of the control of economic life (in the Adhyal^apracara ) , 
and of the administration of justice (in the Dliarraasthiya ), and elsewhere, he had not 
in view the object of transmitting to the princes and their advisers the principles of Govern 
ment tested by him. It is for this reason that the Kautiliya is a much more trustworthy 
source for our knowledge of the political and social conditions of Ancient India than Mann 
and similar works, where vve are often in doubt as to how far the statements and rules contained 
in them are the theoretical injunctions of their Brahmanic authors, and how far they had had 
originally a practical significance. This dubious character of so many Brahmanic works, 
combined with the uncertainty of their date, has given rise, in their case, to a justified mistrust, 
and in certain quarters, even to their depreciation as against other sources, independent 
of them. Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids has in his highly valuable work, Buddhist India , London, 
1903, Preface, p. iii f., enunciated the difference between the two historical conceptions, 
the one based on the Brahmanic, and the other on non- Brahmanic works, in a maimer scarcely 
agreeing with the circumstances, as though the former alone claimed to be in possession of 
the truth. ” Whenever they (he., such sentiments) exist, the inevitable tendency is to dispute 
the evidence, and turn a deaf ear to the conclusions. And there is perhaps, after all, but one 
course open, and that is to declare war, always with the deepest respect for those who hold 
them, against such views. The views are wrong. They are not compatible with historical 
methods, and the next generation will see them, and the writings that are, unconsciously, 
perhaps, animated by them, forgotten. *’ Tn this confiict (supposing it exists) wo would call 
Kautilya as the most important witness, became he wrote half a century before the period 
in which Buddhism attained to predominant political influence. From wliat he has stated, 
the conclusion inevitably follows, that the kingdom which he directed, and others before 
his time, were modelled on those Brahmanic elements, which Manu, the Mahdbhdratu , and 
generally the later Brahmanical works, postulate, although with some excesses of priestly 
partisanship. For this purpose we have principally to take into consideration the third 
Adlivaya of the first Adhikarana, of which I give below as close a translation as possible, 
After Kautilya has enumerated the Vedas, including the liihdsavtda and the six Veda it gas, 
he continues : — 

“This well-known knowledge of theology is necessary (for the ArthaidUra). inasmuch as 
it lays dow n the duties of the castes 3 and the Asramas. (956) The duty of a Brahmana is to 
learn, 4 to teach, to perform a sacrifice, to make others perform a sacrifice, to give aw ay’ gifts 
and to receive them. The duty of a Ksatriya is to learn, 4 to perform a sacrifice, give away gifts, 
to live by arms, and to protect men ; that of a VaFva is to learn, 4 to perform a sacrifice, 
give away gifts, to engage in agriculture and cattle-breeding, and trade ; that of a Sudra is 
to serve the Ary a, to engage in agriculture 6 and cattle-breeding and trade, to follow' the 
profession of ah artificer, and that of a bard (Kusilava). 

‘'The duty f of a householder (second Asrama) is to earn his livelihood by his proper 
duties, to marry a girl of equal position, but belonging to a different Gotra. to have inter- 
course with her at the proper time, to give gifts to gods, manes , guests and servants, and 

2 Comparo the concluding verse : 

3 Compare Manu, I, 88 — 91 ; also Mahdbhdmta, XII, 00. 811. ; 01. 

4 That is, to study the Veda. 

5 Vdrltd , which consists in ^.griculturo and cattle-breeding, and trade. 1. 4. p. 8. Mo tnv, 1, 91, enjoins 
yn him only the duty o i serving diligently the remaining castes. 
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to enjoy the remainder. The duty of a Veclic student (first Asrama) consists in studying 
the Veda, serving the lire, taking baths at the proper time, and (staying) to the end of 
his life*, with his teacher, or in his absence, with his son, or with a fellow-student. For a 
Vanapiastha (third Asrama) it is necessary to observe continence, to sleep on earth, to grow 
hair and wear deer-skin, to keep fire, to bathe, to worship gods, manes, and guests, and 
to live on forest produce. For a Parivrtijaka (fourth Asrama) the following are necessary : 
control of senses, not to undertake any work, not to possess anything, to avoid all attach- 
ment, begging at different places, to live in a forest, external and internal purity, to abstain 
from injury to any being whatsoever, truthfulness, freedom from envy or anger, non-wickcd- 
ness and forgiveness. 

“ The observance of one's own duties leads to heaven and final beatitude ; by then 1 non- 
peiformanee, the world would be ruined by universal confusion (Saihkara). 

“ Therefore a king should not allow men to leave their proper duties ; since one who 
observes his proper work is happy in this and the next world. 

“ Verily, the society that remains within the limits of Aryan behaviour, and is established 
on the basis of castes and Asramas, and is guided by the three-fold Veda, prospers : it never 

decays.” 


We should observe that in the whole of this chapter. Kautilya does not mention any 
contending views ; we may therefore suppose that what he says was also true for his pre- 
decessors and was an uncontroverted basic principle. Now as regards the caste system, 
the theory of mixed castes has also validity for Kautilya ; he gives the origin of the Anulomas 
and Pralilomas, and further admixtures (957) between them, in all, of seventeen mixed castes. 
Still is his enumeration not exhaustive, since he concludes it with the words ihj ete 'nye c a 
’ ntarfilah . In this respect also, the KautiUya takes the same point of view as the Brah- 
manic law-books, though indeed the theory of the mixed castes is given in the KautiUya only 
in its broad outlines, and is widely separated from the complicated system of Manu. 
From this it follows with certainty that in the fourth century b.C. and earlier, the Indian 
stale was based on the Brahmanic foundation, as the European state of the Middle Ages was on 
the Christian. The social arrangement was regarded as continued from the Veda, (and) 
the superiority of the Brahmans and their privileged position was a firmly established fact. 
A practical statesman must accept the historically 7 developed conditions as a given fact ; 
the KautiUya does not lay down any interference with it, nor does it seek to bring the Vedic 
theory 7 to greater prominence. To change arbitrarily the existing conditions, which rightly 
or wrongly, but in any case as a matter of fact, were regarded as based on the Veda, was as 
far away from (the thoughts of) Indian statesmen as to upset the structure of the society 
was from (the thoughts of) European princes of the Middle Ages. And then, too, if many 
events in Brahmanical India might agree very little with the Brahmanic theory— which gene- 
rally has been partly conceded by the Indians themselves, and has been placed under \paddhar 
ma still that docs not therefore cease to be a principal factor in the historical development - 
it was just like the ecclesiastical doctrine in our Middle Ages, which very often in practice’ 

For our * UK Slalom Ancient India, the KmUKua Laiua 

oar most reliable source ; in utilising the Buddhistic and the Jain sourMs we must 
always make allowance lor their sectarian point ol view, limited as it is by the socill position 
of their authors The non-Uterary ancient works, such as sculpture, coins and *> forth, have 
value in the hrst instance tor their own time onlv. 


Natural! v. bo louu 


as hb Uocb not puos into the householder's btage. 
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Here is then the point from which we could attain to an objective valuation of the theory 
of Prof. Rhys Davids regarding the falsification of history by the Brahmins. The non- 
literary works begin with Asoka. It was incumbent on this great Emperor to rule according 
to principles, for which the Brahmans were not the authority ; he was a Buddhist, and finally 
also entered the (Buddhistic) order. The result was that with his death, his kingdom, 
comprehending approximately the whole of India, broke into pieces. However, in his reign 
of thirty 'Seven years, it is possible that the old basic conceptions of the state might have been 
shaken in some unknown manner ; there occurred the dreaded Sankara (958) against which 
the politicians had always warned, and which ever turns up as a spectre in the later literature ; 
this (i.e., the Scahkara) then prevailed for a long period in those parts of the country, the 
mastery of which had been seized by non- Aryan princes. When, therefore, the reaction set 
in, the Br&hmans had to regain much lost ground ; the Kautiliya and other Arthasdstras 
where such had been preserved, showed them what the Brahmanic state once w*as, to restore 
which they laboured. That in this enthusiasm they went too far, is what is to be expected 
from the nature of the thing : hence the intolerance and the presumption, the extravagance 
of the Brahmanic arrogance, which displays itself very often in the later law-books and similar 
works. — We cannot therefore regard the conditions as they prevailed under Asoka, and also 
partially continued for a long time thereafter, as normal. Asoka’s period was only one 
episode, which indeed left behind far-reaching consequences. However, the Brahmanic 
view-point of life fought against the non- Brahmanic spirit, and at last secured all but complete 
victory, mainly under the aegis of Kumarila and Samkara. The presumed falsification of 
history by the Brahmans, so far as their ideal of the State is concerned, depends on their 
knowledge of the ancient rules of State-craft, which preserved the acquaintance with the 
Kautiliya and probably also other older Arthasdstras ; the falsifying, if it can be designated as 
such, consists in only this, that they (i.e., the Brahmans) have expounded the contents of 
the old Artha- and Dharma-s&stras in such works as Manu, Yajnavalkya and others, in 
accordance with their point of view and the characteristics of their times. 

Now, though from the Kautiliya w’e only get to know primarily the conditions of 
the Brahmanic state in the fourth century b.c., w r e can also draw', on the basis of his state- 
ments, conclusions about the conditions prevailing in the preceding period. This is so, 
because this work is indeed based, as its author tells us in his opening words quoted 
above, on the work of his predecessors, whom he mentions when he does not agree with their 
views or rules, in order to refute them in the point at issue, and to improve upon them. 
If he differs from all of his predecessors or perhaps from a majority of them, he mentions 
their view with the words Uy acdrydhj and his own, w ith the w ords ill Kautilyah ; very often, 
however, he sets himself in opposition to the views of individual writers, mentioned by name. 
In this w'ay we come to know’ the names ol a number of schools and individual writers on the 
Arthas&stra ( 959 ) — or perhaps only on single topics of the same. The schools are the follow- 
ing : — The M&navab, Barhaspatyahq 7 8 Ausanasah, Ambhiyah, Parasarah ; the (individual) 
authors are: — Parasara, Parasara, Bhuradvaja, Pisuna, Kaunapadanta,Yatavyadhi, Bahudanti- 
putra, Visalaksa, Katyayana, Kanmka Bharadvaja, Dirgha Carayana, Gliotamukha, Kinjalka, 
Pisunaputra ; the last six beginning with Katyayana are only mentioned once (V. 5, ]>. 251= # 

7 In III, 7, there follows after this, ity aparc ; in VIII, 1, after having mentioned the \iew of the 
Ac ary as, there are mentioned those of a number of authors, which are each of them refuted individually 
by Kautilya. The views of the Acaryas are discussed more than fifty times. 

3 According to Vatsyayana ( Kdnictsutra , 1, 1, p. 4) the original Dharmamstra was composed by Manu 
Sv&yambhava, and the original Ariha&dstra, by Rfha^pati. 
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253 of the edition of 1919) along with Pisuna, who is however mentioned many times, and 
that too with regard to a subject scarcely belonging essentially to the matter of the Artha * 
fsastra, viz., striking and therefore significant changes in things. 9 However, even after 
excluding the last named six authors there still remain over twelve authorities, who, before 
Kautilya, have treated of the Ntti- and the Artha^cistra. (960) He himself is evidently the last 
independent author of a XiUidxlra ; his successors, like Kamandaki. have only expounded the 
already finished and firmly-fixed subject-matter of that science in a new form, suited to 
the times, in doing which they left out what had become antiquated — for instance, the 
Adhyah^apracdra , or had been treated of systematically elsewhere, like for instance, the 
Dharmasthlya in the Dharmasastras. The development of the Kama’idstra presents an 
interesting parallel to this development of the Artha - and Niti-iastm. If we exclude Nandin, 


9 A Ciirayana is mentioned by V&tsyayana (Kamasutra, I, l.p. 6) as the author of the Sddhdranam 
ctdhihamnnm. and Ghotakamukha as that of the Kanyd pray ufa aka m. If the names of the persons mentioned 
above be a little more closely scrutinised, it would strike us as to how many of them a»re nicknames i Yatavya- 
dhi =: one who suffers from gout ; GlioUhamukha = one who has the face of a horse ; Kaunapadanta r= one 
who has the teeth of a goblin (Kuiiapa == corpse, Kauijtapa, therefore == goblin) ; Pisuna r= a spy ; Kiiijalka 
— the filament. i.e., as thin or yellow as a filament ; Bahudantiputra = one whose mother V teeth were as 
long as an arm. In the following three names, there is added on to the names a physical characteristic, 
which indeed might not be intended to be exactly complimentary = Dirgha Caravaria = the tall C. : Kai.iinka 
Bharadvaja = the tiny B. (Kanin ka — Ivanika) ; Yisalak^a = the long-eyed one. I might also mention 
Gomkaputra from the Kdmasutra, which means the son of a cow, (gonh according to Patafijali on I. 1.1, 
i>. 6, is an Apabhraihsa for gaiih). In this name, as in Bahudantiputra. it is the mother that is insulted, 
according to the Indian, fashion. This mode of bestowing names throws a peculiar light on the literary 
etiquette of that time, the traces of which are to be moreover discovered already in the Upanisads. These 
names however appear at the same time as individual names. It is therefore difficult to believo that Goniku- 
putra, mentioned by Yatsyayana as the author of the pdraddt ikatn , is a diffeient person from the grammarian 
of the same name, mentioned by Patanjali (on I. 4. 51). all the more so as Oonardiya is also an authority 
in the Kdma&stia (on th? Bhdryddhikdrikarn), and a writer of Kdrtkds of the same name is mentioned bv 
Patanjali (see Kielhorn, JA., 1886, pp. 218 ff.). If this supposition is correct, we secure a chronological 
clue with regard to these grammarians, since those authorities in the Kdmasdstra are later than Dattaka, 
who wrote the Vaifika a.t the desire of the courtesans of Pataliputra. At the earliest therefore, he lived in 
the latter half of the fifth century b.c., since Pataliputra was first made the capital towards the middle of 
that, century. Finally the fact that grammarians happen to be authorities in the Kdmazdaira too, is not 
to be much wondered at, inasmuch as a thousand years later, many philosophers have made for themselves 
a name as writers on poetics as well. Regarding Kaunapadanta, it has also to be mentioned that according 
to Trikdndasesa (II, 8, 12, t\ 387) it is a bye-name of Blilsma. A Bhisma is mentioned as the author of an 


Arthaadstra (Bharadvaja, Yisalak^a. Bhisma, and Parasara) and as a predecessor of Yispugupta in slokas 
which are quoted in the ancient Tikd {Upadhychjnnirajxited) on Kamandaki, p. 137, Bibl. Ind. It is worthy 
of note that the author of this Tikd speaks of Yatsyayana, the author of the Kd masutra as aswad yum” 
p. 136. (973) To what is said here, I have still something more to add. The form of the name Bahu- 


da-nt lputra mven in the Kauhliya (1. 8, p. 1 1) is also to be found (only with a short i) in tho Dasakuwdrac, 
Y1II, but as Bahudantisuta. in Kamandaki, X. 17, vvliilo the commentator lias (p. 212) Val mutant isuta. 
In Mahdbhdrata XII, .>9, Bhisma narrates that Brahman had composed a sdstra on the trivargn and similar 
topics in 100,000 ndhyaya*. Siva (YisAlfiksa) abridged this xdstra in 10,000 adhydya-s , and it was called 
VcnsMlcsam ; thou lndra further abridged it in 5,000 adhydyas, it being called Bdhudantakam ; then 
Brhaspati, in 3.000 adhydyas, called Barbas paly am ; lastly Kavya in 1,000 adhydyas. This is a fantasti- 
cally extravagant parallel to the Kdma&Utra, where the number of the adhydyas is given in tho following 
manner : Nandin. Siva s attendant. 1.000 adh. ; Kvetaketu Auddalaki. 500. Bfibhmvya PAiic'.lu. 150. VatsjS- 
yana, 30 AdhyAyaS Whether the sequence of the works given in the Mahdbhdrata can claim any historical 
worth, is very douh fui In the Makdbhirata. YisMAksa is identified with Siva. a, ml Bahudantiputra (whose 
name ts to be postulated from the title of his work, Bdkndantakam) with Indra. Of this, however, there is no 
race m tie Kan, tin, a there \ .s.daksa is often mentioned together with such undoubtedly “human” 
aut .inis, as \ ataxy adlii. Pi-una and others (p. 13 f.. 32 f., 321 f„ 327 f.). Probably some legend, for 

S" l ™;tl r mpei t! T m,thora aS P0dS - lat - generations have at times been mindful of 
h,s primarily the Lexicographers Compare PW., s.v. BAl.udanteya and VisalAk^a). Kamandaki mentions 
(\ Hi, 21 ) Indra a, an authority in the A UUdslra ; whether ho means thereby this Bahudantisuta is uncertain. 
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Mah&deva’s attendant, and Svetaketu, Uddalaka’s son, as being the first two, probably my- 
thical writers of the Kdmasdstra , we (thereafter) find B&bhravya P5nc£la as the author of a 
very extensive Kdmasdstra , 10 then seven writers on individual topics thereof, and last 
of all, V&tsyayana, who brought this “ science ” to a close, while later authors are simply 
the revisers of the transmitted material. 

The numerous predecessors mentioned by Kautilya enable us to conclude that there 
existed a lively interest in the Nitisdstra in the fourth and the fifth centuries before Christ, 
and probably earlier still. The necessary presumption of this interest in political theories — an 
interest attested by documents— is that it was a period of brisk political development, which 
gave rise to a theoretical and systematic treatment of the problems and questions that arose. 
In this connection, the fact that Kautilya treats in II. 1 (Janet pa dan ivesa) of the sending 
out of colonists and the organisation of colonies, 11 deserves special consideration, and in 
this connection, divisions of the country consisting of eight to two hundred villages are men- 
tioned, which are again divided into districts of ten villages. The laying-out of colonies 
was therefore an actual problem in the fourth and fifth centuries b.c., with which the teachers 
of the Arthas&stra were bound to concern themselves. Herein I believe I can find a con- 
firmation of the conclusion to which considerations of a different kind have led me regarding 
the “ expansion of the Indian culture.” 12 At the time of Kautilya, the Brahmanising of the 
Deccan must probably have long been accomplished ; presumably the East and the South- 
East, that is further India, was at that time the object of colonising efforts, (961) It is 
therefore probable that the major portion of Further India was once brought under Indian 
rule, and subjugated to Indian civilization, the traces of wdiich have been however oblitera- 
ted by the immigrations of the Burmese and the Siamese. The Indian kingdoms of Campa 
and Cambodia, the existence of which we can, on the strength of inscriptions and monumental 
works, trace back to the first century of our (Christian) era, must indeed be regarded as 
standing remnants, which appear isolated through the disappearance of the connecting link. 

As an addition to this, it may be mentioned that among extra-Indian countries, I 
have found mention of China only. That is, in II. 11, (p. 81) are mentioned the silk 
fabrics of China which are produced in the country of China, 13 This makes it certain that 
China bore the name Cina in 300 B.C., which therefore finally disposes of the derivation of 
the word China from the dynasty of Thsin (247 b.c.). On the other hand, this notice is also 
of interest, inasmuch as it proves the export of Chinese silk to India in the fourth 
century before Christ. 

With the question regarding the worth of Brahmanic sources for our knowledge of the 
state of things in Ancient India, there stands another question in fundamental relationship, 
viz., how far the use of classical Sanskrit prevailed in the early centuries before 
th© Christian era. As is well-known, the oldest inscriptions of Asoka, and those of many 
centuries following, are written only in Prakrit. From this it has been concluded that 
Sanskrit originated much later in the Brahmanic schools, and remained for a long time only 

10 Vatsyayana relics on him often in the course ot his work, and also expressly says in one of the 
concluding verses : — 

On the other hand, an opinion of the Auddalakas is once contrasted with that of the Babhravyas (VI. 6, 
p. 358 f,). Presumably, Vatsy5yana has found this notice in the Babhraviya (work). According to the 
commentary (p. 7) the earlier works were indeed lost — utsannam eva — that however of Bubhravya was 
available in fragments. 

11 «rr Rtsr^ll i put into 

brackets that portion which docs not seem to bear on colonisation proper. 

!3 Internationale Woehcnschrift, V, pp. 385 if. 13 I 

3 
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as a learned language ; it only gradually attained to a more extensive use, till from the 
fourth and fifth centuries a,d, onward, it became the literary language of the whole of 
India. 14 

Though this theory is, in my opinion, untenable because of the fact that the lan- 
guage oithe ancient epic was Sanskrit (962), still it would be of interest to put together what 
we can gather from the K<inUliya regarding the use and spread of classical Sanskrit. First 
of all, the fact that the ArthaiiUtra itself is written in Sanskrit is certain enough : thousands 
of things, ideas, conditions, etc., of common, political and economic life find their expression 
in that work in Sanskrit, not in Prakrit. The subjects treated there, with quite a few excep- 
tions, lie completely outside the sphere of priestly schools ; if however these latter still treated 
of such things, they would cease to be priestly “ schools, and would become what we must 
designate the scientific and literary circles of India. This conclusion holds good not only 
for the time of Kautilya, but also for the preceding period, during which came into existence 
those works of his predecessors, which he has quoted and utilised. 

Paradoxical as the statement may sound, the Kdtmsditra stands in internal relationship 
with the Arthaidstra , since each of the three objects of the Tri varga — Dharma. Artha and 
Kama — was capable of being treated scientifically or systematically, and as soon as two of 
these objects were partially dealt with, the treatment of the third followed with a certain 
necessity. The close relationship between the Artliasdstrn and the Kdmaidsira is disclosed 
externally by the fact that, among works which have come down to us, both have followed 
the same arrangement, method of treatment, and style of diction, and are therefore to be 
regarded as belonging to a distinct category, distinguished from other works. To 
mention only a few instances : both works contain in their 1 beginning the identical words : 16 
fa sya’ya m pra leant n adhi ka ra na sa m uddesa h : the table of contents consisting in the enumera- 
tion of the chapters ; and the last section in both is called the secret lore, Aupankadikam . 
Two more verbal resemblances, besides those above pointed out, are to be found : Kant. 
1. G, p. II ; Kdmas . 1. 2, p. 24 ; 2pqr U'R ^TAT: 

nuumj I and Kant. IX. 7, p. 359 ; Kdmas , VJ. 6, p. 353 : 3TPT |BR*rfs v UU 

stpf % i duesa however stands for soka in the Kdmas utra. 

In this case, the borrowing party is undoubtedly Vatsyayana; 1 * he might well 
be later than Kautilya by some centuries, for his mention of Grahalagnabala in 
HI. 1, p. 192, appears to display an acquaintance with Greek Astrology of which (963) there 
is not to be found any trace in the Kautiliya. 11 Though however our Kdmasutra is later 

14 M. E. Smart formulates hi* view thus: — As foi the classical Sanskrit, based in a Dial) manic environ- 
ment materially on the Vedic !anguage,and caused, as a matter of fact by the first application of writing to 
popular dialects, it must be placed between the third century b.c\, and the first century a d. Its public 
or official use began to sproadonly at the end of the first century or the beginning of the second century a.d. 
No work of the classical literature can he anterior to this epoch. JA„ VIIJ, t. 8, p. 404. Compare ibid., 
pp. 334, 339. Prof. Rhys Davids propounds similar views, principally in the eighth and ninth chapters of his 
work, op. c it.; on p. 153, ho enunciates the linguistic development of India in thirteen stages, of which the 
classical Sanskrit is the eleventh. “ For long, the literary language only of the priestly schools, it was first 
used in inscriptions and coins from the second century a.d. onwards; and from the fourth and fifth 
centuries onwards, became the lingua franca for all India. 5 * 

15 Kautiliya, p. 1 : Kdmasutra, p. 7. 

16 In Kdmasutra, 1. 2, p. 13, ho relies upon the Adhyaksapracdra, by which vory probably is meant 
the second adkikarana of the Kautiliya, 

17 In his definition of Kama (p. 13), Vatsyayana proceeds on the ideas of the Vaiiesika, a system 

which Kautilya, however, docs not know, Ufa 

J Compare Vaise. Darsana, V. 2. 15. The idea underlying this statement is 
made clear by the following explanation of the Tarkasa ,hgrahadi pika i IR 
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than Kautilya, still the Sdstra as such is certainly very much older than he. * Mention has 
above been made of the development of the KdmaMdra before Vatsyayana, and in the 
second note on p. 959 (p. 132, note, of this translation), reference has already been made to the 
point thatCarayana, the writer on Sddhdranam Adkikaranam (Kamtis. 1. 1, p. 6) i.e. f the way 
in which a lover should conduct himself, and Ghotakamuklia, the author of the KanytU 
prayuktam (ibid.) i.e., the way in which one should have to wdfe a maiden, are probably identi- 
cal with the authors, Dirgha Carayana and Ghotamukha, cited by Kautilya ; 18 accidental 
similarity of names is indeed improbable, since the same accident must be supposed to have 
happened in two cases. If therefore the existence of two parts or lectures of the Kamamslra 
(Adhikaranas 1 and 3) is likely for the time of Kautilya, it is certain for the sixth lecture 
(the Vaisika ) 19 , because on the occasion of treating of the instruction of the courtesans, 
Kautilya mentions (II. 27, p. 125) 

IT# I That, however, the predecessors of Vatsyayana wrote in Sanskrit 

cannot indeed remain a matter of doubt ; otherwise Vatsyayana would certainly have 
preferred the claim of being the first to teach his science in Sanskrit. 20 None would 
however assert that the Kdmas&stra was cultivated only within the limits of the priestly 
schools. This appears to me to be excluded in the ease of the Dharma&dslra too. That 
such a one (/.€., a DharmaMstra) existed at the time of Kautitya is certain, because he 
mentions it in a passage to be referred to once more. The contents of it, in so far as things 
spiritual did not belong to it, w r e come to know in details from the third Adhikarana of the 
Kautiltya, viz., the Dharmasthtya (pp. 147-200), which we (964) must regard as a piece of 
legislation for the kingdom of the Mauryas. Therein occurs the consideration of the most 
diverse facts of the practical life, the knowdedge and understanding of which would 
be found least of all in the priestly schools. If, in spite of this, the Dharmai&stra was 
composed in Sanskrit — and of this there cannot be any doubt — then Sanskrit was no more 
an exclusively school dialect, but a literary language understood by all classes. Dharma , 
Artha and Kdma , whose systematic treatment has been laid dow ? n in the Sanskrit w T orks, 
referred to all men, and not to the learned only, much less to the priestly schools alone. 

And more than this ; Sanskrit was also the official language which the prince used 
in his letters and decrees. The proof of this statement is to be found in the basanddhi- 
Mra , II. 28, pp. 70-75. This chapter treats of the letters and orders proceeding directly from 
the king, which his private secretary, the Lekhaka, has to prepare, i.e. 9 to compose and copy 
fair, according to what the king may have said. A lekhaka should possess the qualifications 
of a king’s minister aindtyasa.M'pa.dopetah ; what these consist in, is mentioned in I. 9, 
p. 15, para. 1 . 2l He should be, among other tilings, Kitaiilpah and Cafcumdn, «.c., he should 
know the arts and should possess S dstracakxutfnattd ; in other w r ords, he should thoioughly 
understand the Sastms. The knowdedge of different local languages is not ordained, as would 
necessarily have been the case, had diplomatic correspondence been can ied on in Prakrit. 
Now r , in a great political action of one king against his neighbours and rivals, there was involv eel 
the consideration, besides these, of the four princes (kingdoms) situated in fiont of him, 

is That is, in that part of V. 5, which treats of the marks of royal disfavour. That part is introduced 
with the words, bhayai ca vaksy&malu and could therefore be a completion, originating from Kautily 
himself of what his predecessors had taught. 

l§ According to Kdmasulra , I. 1, p. 7, among the seven parts of the Kdmasdstra, the T ai&ka was the 
first to bo ever independently treated, and that was done by Dattaka. 

2® Reference is made, in a different connection, to the difference between Sanskrit and Desabhasa, 

where it is said of a ndgnraka (I. 4, p, 60) : — <1 C-h ri ^ T I 

21 Compare, VI. 1, p. 233 f, ( = 257 f. of the 1919 edn.). 
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and the four, in rear of him, as also of the neighbouring princes on both sides and of the 
neutrals (VI. 2, p. 258=260 of the edition of 1919). 22 In the time of Kautilya therefore, 
the political area bound by sympathy was the whole province of Hindustan and more, 
where were spoken even at that time at least three or four different Prakrits. (965) It is, 
however, evident that in diplomatic transactions we employ that language which combines 
the possibility of great precision and susceptibility of fine distinction. A language acquires 
these peculiarities only through long literary use, and they were present in the classical Sans- 
krit, with regard to which it has now been proved that it was in common literary use at the 
time of Kautilya. A direct indication that at least certain letters were written in Sanskrit, 
is to be gathered from the fact that the solemn concluding formula for these letters is in 
Sanskrit. The rule is : lekhn naparisa >1 ham ndrthri iti sab do vdcikam asyaiti cu. 23 “The 
letter should conclude with the word Hi or with the words Hi vdciJxtmasya,” the latter 
being used when the actual words of the king make up the contents of the letter. We can, 
however, also see from the instructions which Kautilya gives in the abovenamed section 
regarding matters linguistic and stylistic, that he had in mind a secretary whose main function 
was to compose letters in Sanskrit. However, I shall not dispute the view that other writings 
proceeding from the same Secretary, (and directed) to inferior persons might have been written 
in Prakrit, in accordance with the rule laid down in such cases (p. 71) jdtim kulcim sth&na- 
vayasirutdni .... s<mil;nja Mrye lekharn vidadhyat purustinurupam. However, in 
the theoretical injunctions which Kautilya regards it necessary to give in this section, he 
appears to hold it an essential qualification for a lel'haJca to possess a correct knowledge 
of the literary and learned language, i.e., the classical Sanskrit, inasmuch as he then says 
about himself, that he wrote his rules about the Sdsutfreforthebenefit of the kings after having 
thoroughly investigated all the sdstras and having borne in mind the practice in the matter. 2 * 

(To be continued). 


MISCELLANEA. 


A POETICAL FRAGMENT IN PRAISE 
OF THE PEN. 

V y? 6 & /■( 

\ ‘ * " I 


Qita ; — 

Qalam goyacl ki man sh&he jahanam, 
Qalam kash ra ba daulat mo rasanam ; 
Agar bad bkht bashad man che danam, 
Yale, ekbar ba daulat rasanam. 
Translation : — 






** * . t ; , J » 


L 


\ J . jj 


The Pen says, ** I am king of the universe ; 

To him who holds me I bring wealth ; 

If he be unfortunate, yet through me 
He attains once to the shore of riches.” 

[ Tliis verse was found among miscellaneous 
papers left by the late Dr. \V. Crooke. Its author- 
ship is unknown.] 


22 I regard it a? being more correct to proceed on this idea of the Kautiliya than to rely (in my argument) 
on the extent of the kingdom of Canclragupta. Even if, at the time when the Kautiliya was composed, 
the power of this king might have really extended from Bengal to the Pan jab and still further, then even 
in that case, the doctrine mentioned by Kautiha regarding the Vijigisu (king) and his numdah , would not 
be meaningless and without any practical interest ; since in the lands subservient to him, there were here- 
ditary princes, who, following the Indian custom, might have continued to exercise authority. A great 
state did not arise by a conquest proper; such v ere confined to annexations of smaller provinces (compare 
XIII. 14, 15). The dependent princes in the empiro of tlio Maurjas must have likewise iought among 
themselves, like the Satraps in the Persian Empire, despite the suzerainty of the Emperor ; and in such 
wars, the rules of the NUUdstra came into operation. 

23 Page 72. The edition reads kkhaka and iabda'J. 

24 Page 75. ^ | RiYjTR RHPHR fafvD f!R; || 
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Censes or India, 1921. The Andaman and 
Nicobar Islands, by R. F. Lows, Government j 
of India Press, Calcutta. j 

This Report, which shows much careful investi- 
gation into the life and conditions of the people, 
is by the late Deputy Superintendent of the Is- 
lands, who, it is understood, was specially asked 
by the Government to postpone taking his pension 
that he might conduct the Census and write the 
Report. The work falls mainly into three sections, 
dealing respectively with the Andamanese, the 
Nicobarese, and the Penal Settlement of Port 
Blair. 

The Census could not possibly be taken sym 
chronously throughout the islands, and indeed 
notliing better than approximate guesses could 
be made as to the numbers of the wild tribes, i.e., 
the Jarawas of South Andaman and North Sentinel 
Island, the Onges of Little Andaman and Rutland 
Island, and the Shompen of the interior of Great 
Nicobar. 

It would seem probable that within a very few 
decades the Andamanese race will have vanished, 
at least from off the face of Great Andaman. Even 
since the taking of the last Census one of the tribes 
has vanished, and five other tribes unitedly now 
number only 25 souls, w'hile the population of the 
remaining four friendly tribes has diminished c^er j 
47 per cent, during the last decade. The wild 
tribes, too, the Onges and Jarawas are probably 
also declining in numbers. This primitive Negrito 
people, who in the remote islands are still in the 
stone age, and who do not know how to generate 
fire, but must carry it carefully with them in their 
frequent migrations, do not take kindly to civili- 
zation, and the tribes which have been brought 
into close contact with civilization are fast vanish- 
ing. But the tribes that began by being hostile, 
remain so still. The Jarawas not only shoot at 
sight any stranger (Andamanese or foreigner) whom 
they find in the jungle, but also make raids on men 
peacefully at work in the Penal Settlement. In 
one raid in 1920 no less than five convicts were 
killed whilst engaged in cooking their food. 

The Andaman Islands possess most valuable 
forests and excellent harbours. The soil and cli- 
mate is well suited for growing cocoa-nuts, rubber, 
and coffee ; whilst the experiments with Sisal hemp, 
Manilla hemp, and sugar-cane have been very 
satisfactory. Should all the convicts be with- 
drawn eventually from Port Blair, it is to be hoped 
that the islands will not really become derelict, 
but rather that cultivation may be widely extended 
by free labour. 

The Census Report of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands of 1901 was so full that the later Reports 
are by comparison meagre ; but our knowledge 


of the life and conditions of the people, or at least 
of the Nicobarese, has been steadily growing, and 
we are here introduced to a considerable amount 
of fresh information. It would seem, however, 
that the account in it of “Folk-lore stories obtained 
from Mr. E. Hart ” is erroneous, as they are not 
new and are not his. With one exception they 
have been already published by Mr. C. W. White- 
head in this Journal. See ante , vol. L, pp. 234, 
etc. 

Despite the necessary administrative report of 
the work of the Census, and the Tables which or- 
dinarily can interest only statisticians, there is 
in the Census Reports generally, and in this work 
of Mr. Lowis in particular, so much that is of in- 
terest to all who take the study of human nature 
as their province, that it is much to be regretted 
that the Indian Census Reports are not more gene- 
rally read and studied by the reading and thinking 
public. 

R, C\ Temele. 


Hatim’s Tales, by Sm Aerel Stein and others : 

London, John Murray: pp. Ixxxvi, 525. 

In the story of international and interreligious re- 
lationships there can hardly be a more striking ins- 
tance of collaboration than this. A Hungarian, an 
Irishman, and Englishman and two Kashmiris ; a 
Jew, two Christians, a Musalman and a Hindu — all 
have worked harmoniously in the production of this 
memorable volume. The Hindu, a fine old Kashmiri 
Pandit, is alas ! no longer with us, and Sir Aurel 
Stein pays a touching tribute to his memory. Ha- 
tim is a professional Kashmiri story teller, as nearly 
as possible a human gramophone, able to repeat a 
story after the lapse of many years without altering 
or omitting a syllable. He told the stories. Sir Aurel 
Stein and the Pandit wrote them down, and the 
latter furnished a word for word Sanskrit transla- 
tion. All the MSS. were sent to Sir George Grierson 
who undertook the preparation for the press. The 
kernel of the book is contained in about 50 pp. of 
large print, recording some of Hatira’s tales. Oppo- 
site each page is an English translation by Sir George 
Grierson. In the next 165 pages is a transcription 
of the same tales as written down by Pandit Govind 
Kaul with an interlinear translation. Sir George 
Grierson lias added a grammatical vocabulary (149 
pages) in which each word is explained. Finally 
there are two indexes. Dr. Crooke contributes an 
introduction on the folklore of the tales, and Sir 
George Grierson one on the language. 

Sir Aurel Stein laments the limitations of his ear 
and phonetic training. Indeed he tells us that he 
might not have attempted the task at all, if he had 
not been assured of the Pandit’s competent assis- 
tance. One does not know whether to admire more 
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the author's modesty in recognising the disabilities 
under which he labour^, not peculiar to him, but 
common to other Europeans who have gone to the 
country after their organs of speech and hearing 
ha vo become fixod, or the courage with which, in 
spite of these difficulties, he undertook the work 
and brought it to a successful conclusion. He is 
heartily to be congratulated on both. The limitations 
to which ho alludes are seen in liis treatment of ro- 
troflex consonants and of aspiration ; instances will 
be found of retroflex sounds recorded as dental 
(sometimes as rolled), and a much smaller number of 
the reverse process, together with a number of eases 
of mistaken insertion or omission of aspirates. But 
the^e are comparatively small matters, for correc- 
tion can be made by reference to Oovind Haul’s 
transliteration, except in the case of retroflex r, 
which though common among Muhammadan Kash- 
miris is never heard from a Pandit. On the other 
hand we have an unusually accurate record of the 
vowels to which evidently much thought has been 
given. 

It is truly an idyllic picture which this eminent 
scholar and explorer draws for us, his little camp in 
the mountains, the genial pandit, the grey-headed 
story teller, the everlasting hills and valleys all 
round — who that knows Kashmir cannot imagine 
the scene ? And the book is worthy of the setting. 
It is a treasuroliouse of information on the language. 
Sir George Grierson’s thorough work on Kashmiri 
grammar is already well known, he has once again 
brought his powers to bear on the elucidation of 
grammatical minutiae, and the missionary or other 
student who consults this work will frequently have 
cause to express gratitude to him. 

As one reads through the Kashmiri of those tales 
one is carried back to many journeys amid the hills 
of a beautiful country, among a people who speak a 
beautiful language — and they are after all a lovable 
people. The words bring back to memory many 
faces seen for an hour or a day or a month and never 
seen again. But for those who live in the country 
and daily feast on its beauty this book is a lasting 
treasure, or to change the metaphor, a key which 
will help them to open at least one of the doors to the 
heart of those among whom they work. The speech 
is not exactly that of every day life, for professional 
story tellers u^o words and expressions which are 
obsolete or belong to neighbouring dialects, yet it 
must not be understood that it is alien to present 
day villagers : it is quite modern and is very close to 
what they now speak. 

To conclude. We have here to do with a notable 
work, finely conceived and carried out with a tho- 
roughness and care which reflect great credit on 
those who have contributed to its success. Tho 
printing, paper and binding are worthy of its con- 
tents. 

T. Grahaue Bailey. 


The Konkan and Konkani Language, by Rao 
Saheb Dr. V, P. Chavan, L.M. & S. A Paper 
read before the Anthropological Society, Bombay, 
on August 1st, 1923. 

Dr. V. P. Chavan, a well-known member of the 
Bombay Anthropological Society, who combines 
his professional work as a doctor with the study 
of Sanskrit and other literary subjects, has published 
in pamphlet -form the result of a close and diligent 
inquiry into the origin and character of the curious 
dialect or language, which serves as the mother- 
tongue of the Christians of Goa and Mangalore, the 
Navayats 5 ’ or Muhammadans of Kanara, and 
the Gaud Saras vat Brahmans of Kanara, Malabar, 
Cochin and the Karnatak. The author prefaces 
his linguistic study with a discussion of the deriva- 
tion of the name ‘ Konkan,’ and while ultimately 
ho finds himself obliged to leave its true significance 
unexplained, ho suggests a derivation from the 
Sanskrit words Kim Jcinvam (i.e., what is this 
intoxicating drug ?) which ho assumes may have 
been used by the Aryans, when they first became 
acquainted with the toddy and toddy- tree of 
Western India. This meaning-making strikes me 
as wholly unconvincing and unacceptable. It is 
impossible to dogmatize on a matter so obscure, 
but I should be inclined to draw an analogy between 
the Kanarese words Tehka, Tenkana, meaning 
‘the south,’ ‘southern,’ and Konkana. Kohka in 
Kanarese is equivalent to kohya, and the primary 
meaning of kohya or kohyu is the country of Kerala, 

| especially the part around Coimbatore. Is it impos- 
sible that the name Kohk Konya , with the suffix 
net, as in Tf aka net, which originally signified a tract 
on the western sea-board of the modern Madras 
Presidency, was subsequently extended in common 
parlance to embrace the coastal tract to the north 
of that area ? The history of the word Karnataka 
or the Carnatic shows how a geographical term 
can come erroneously to signify a district other 
than that to which it was originally applied. 

The real origin and nature of Konkani has been 
obscured to some extent by the fact tint it was 
called Lingua Canarim or Canarina by the early 
Portuguese and has therefore been assumed to have 
close affinities with the Kannada or Kanarese 
language. Actually, as Dr. Chavan points out, 
it has no connexion with any Dr a vidian language, 
though it may have adopted Kanarese words into 
its modern vocabulary and may occasionally in 
modern days be written in the Kanarese character. 
At the date of the Portuguese invasion of Goa, 
Konkani was written in Marathi or Devanagari 
characters, and it shows a far closer relationship 
with Marathi and Sanskrit than with the non- 
Sanskrit ic languages of Southern India. Dr. 
Chavan s inquiry leads him similarly to reject Sir 
George Grierson s opinion that Konkani is simply 
a dialect of Marathi, which branched off from the 
common parent Prakrit at a relatively early date, 
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and he endeavours to show in the second part of 
his paper that Konkani is an older language than 
Marathi and was formed independently of the 
latter. He gives various examples indicating that 
while the original basis of both Marathi and 
Konkani is Sanskrit, the transformation of Konkani 
has progressed on different though parallel lines, 
the difference being particularly noticeable in some 
of the grammatical forms, in the nominative plural 
of certain feminine nouns, and in the matter of 
genders, in which Konkani shows a far closer 
affinity with Sans lad t than with Marathi. Many 
of the words used by the old Marathi poet Jnanadeva 
are much nearer modem Konkani than modern 
Marathi, and speaking generally Dr. Cha van’s exam- 
ples are meant to indicate that Konkani grew 
independently out of a Sanskrit origin and is not, 
therefore, a mere dialect of Marathi as has hitherto 


been assumed. On the other hand there is no 
question as to which is the more vigorous language 
of the two, and Marathi has the additional ad- 
vantage of possessing a fine literature of its own 
and two well -recognized scripts. Konkani has no 
literature, except of the modern type, and no 
recognized script of its own. Despite this, Konkani 
has shown considerable vitality and is still the 
mother -tongue of an appreciable population in 
South-Western India. But we entirety agree with 
Dr. Cha van that its ultimate survival is problematical. 
If the idealists' dream of an Indian nation 
ever comes true — which I am inclined to doubt — 
ancient survivals like the Konkani language are 
almost certain to disappear. Dr. Cha van has 
produced a suggestive paper which bears evidence 
of study of this somewhat technical subject. 

S. M. Edwardes. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DEVAKS IN THE DECCAN AND KONKAN. 

InVol. Ill of Tribes and Castes of Bombay a list 
of devaks , commonly found among the tribes and 
castes of the Marathi speaking parts of the Presi- 
dency, is given in the article dealing with Marathas. 
Since this list was compiled, additions and correc- 
tions have been made. Publication of the revised 
list may stimulate further enquiries ; I therefore 
subjoin the list in its latest form for the informa- 
tion of readers of the Indian Antiquary . 

List of Common Devaks. 


No. 

Name. 

Botanical or other 
equivalent. 

1. 

Adad(Udkl) .. 

. . Phaseolus mungo. 

2. 

Agada (Aghada) 

. . Achyranihcs aspera. 

3. 

Ahir 

, . A fish. 

4. 

Amba 

. . Mango . 

5. 

An j ana 

Hardtvickia binata. 

6. 

Apta 

. . Bauhinia racemosct . 

7. 

Arai 

. . Mimosa rubricaulis. 

8. 

Arati . , 

.. Mimosa ha mat a. 

9. 

Asoka (asopalava] 

Polyalthia longifolia. 

10. 

Avala 

Phyllanthas emblica. 

11. 

Babul (Dhamak) 

Acacia arabica. 

12. 

Balde 

. . A bird. 


Banyan 

See Vad. 

13. 

Beheda 

Terminalia belcrka. 

14. 

Bel 

/ E'jlc marmclos. 

15. 

Bharadvnj 

. . Concal or Crow phea- 
sant {Ccntropus 

rufipennis). 

10. 

Biju . . 

. . Polecat. 

17. 

Bor (Borati) . . 

, . Zizyphus jujuba. 

18. 

Chas (Tas) 

, . Blue jay (Goracias 

indica ). 

19* 

Chat 

. . Spinning Wheel whir- 
ler. 

A shell ut peculiar 
bhape. 

20. 

Chinch , . 

. , Tamarind. 


21. 

Coral 

. (?) Coral tree No. 80. 

22. 

Davana 

. Artemesia phallcris. 

23. 

Devnal 

. Ph ragm it is comma n is 


Dhamak 

. See Babul. 

24. 

Dive (tin-she-sath) . 

3 GO lights. 

25. 

Dukar . . 

Pig. 


Durva.. 

See Haryali. 

26. 

Gangudli 

. A bird. 

27. 

Garuda 

The eagle. 

28. 

Garudvel (gulvel) 

Tinospora cor difolia. 

29. 

Ghana.. 

The oilmill. 

30. 

Ghoda 

. Horse. 

31. 

Ghondan 

Cordia rothii 

32. 

Halad 

Turmeric. 

33. 

Harina 

Mouse deer. 

34. 

Hola 

Ringed turtle clove. 

35. 

Haryali (Arkho) 

. Cymdon dactylon. 

36. 

Hastidant 

Ivory. 

37. 

Hati . . 

Elephant. 

38. 

Hivar . . 

. Acacia leucophtcea . 

39- 

Ingli 

Gyninosporia emargi * 
nata. 

40. 

Jambhul 

Eugenia jambolana. 

41. 

Jo war i 

Sorghum vulgar *>, 

42. 

Kabul a 

Pigeon. 

43. 

Kadamb (KaUuub) . 

. Anthoccphalus cada tu- 
ba. 

44. 

Kamal 

Lotus. 

45. 

Kandy anclii Mai 

A garland of onions. 

4G. 

Karanj 

Pongamia glabra. 

47. 

Ivasav 

Tortoise. 

43. 

Kasod 

Cassia sumalrana. 

49 . 

Ketak (Kegad) 

. Screw pine ( Patulanus 
odoratissimus). 

50. 

Kliair (Rhadira) 

Acacia catechu 


Khijado 

See Shami. 

51. 

Knife. 


52. 

Kocha 

. Turmeric bulb 

53. 

Kohala . . . 

Pumpkin. 

54. 

Konboda 

. Cock, 
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55. 

Koya . . 


Cacomant is passerinus. 

56. 

Kudal 


A hoe. 


Kumbhar Kukde 


See Bharadvaj. 

57. 

Kunda. . 


Andropogon interme - 
dius » 

5S. 

Kurhad 


An axe. 

59. 

Magar 


Crocodile. 

GO. 

Mandarache phul 


Flowers of the Rui 
(q. v .) 


Mango 


See Amba. 

61. 

Maryadvel 


Ipomoea biloba. 

62. 

Mhas 


Buffalo. 

63. 

Mor (Morache pis) 


Peacock. 

64. 

Musal . . 


Rice pounder. 

65. 

Nag 


Cobra. 

66. 

Nagchampa . . 


Mcsua jerrea. 

67. 

Nagvel 


Piper betel. 

68. 

Xandruk 


Ficus retusa. 

69. 

Narel 


Coeoanut. 

70. 

Narvel. . 


Premna intcgrifolia. 

71. 

Xim 


Melia azadirachta . 

72. 

Nirgundi 


Vitex negundo* 

73. 

Pach (Paclma) 


Pogostemon patchuti . 

74. 

Padwal 


Tricosanthes anguina . 

75. 

Pahar 


Iron bar. 

76. 

Pair 


Ficus rumphii . 

77. 

Pala . . 


Ehretia buxijolia. 

78. 

Palas 


Butea frondosa. 

79. 

Panch Palvi . . 


Leaves of five trees. 

80. 

Pangara 


Erythrina indica. 

81. 

Pankanis 


Reed Mace (Typha 
angustata ). 

82. 

Paratiniclia pankh 


Pied wagtail’s wing 
( Motacilla madaraspa - 
tana). 

84. 

Phal 


Potter’s patter. 

85. 

Phanas 


Jack treo (Artorarpus 
inleg r if olia)* 

86. 

Phankani 


Blowpipe. 

87. 

Pipal 


Ficus rcligiosa . 

88. 

Pipri 


Fious tsiela. 

89. 

Pithiehe Bavle 


A doll made of flour. 

90. 

Purtak (Perkut V) 


Euphorbia tortilis. 

91. 

Rajahansa 


Goose or swan. 

92. 

Ruchkin 


(?) Rui (Calotropis gi- 
gantea). 

93. 

Rudraksha nnd 


Elococarpus get nit rus. 

91. 

Rui (Mandar) 


Calotropis gigajitca . 

93. 

Rupen 


Silver. 

96. 

Sag 


Teak ( Tectona grandis) . 

97. 

Salunkhe 


A bird (cormorant ?) 
gracula rcligiosa. 

98. 

Sandas 


Pincers. 


Saundad 


Sec Shami. 

99. 

Sayar 


Bombax malabaricum. 

100. 

Shami 


Pr oso pis spicigcra. 

101. 

Shankh 


Conch shell. 

102. 

Shell 


Goat. 

103. 

Shinde 


Palm (Phoenix sylves • 
trie). 


104. 

Shishechi gol . . 

A leaden ball. 

105. 

Sone 

Gold. 


Sonkavale 

See Bharadvaj. 

106. 

Survad 

Rosha grass ( Andro - 
pogon schenanthus). 

107. 

Surya phul 

Sunflower. 

108. 

Tad 

Palm (Borassus fiahel- 
lijer). 


Tamarind 

See Chinch. 

109. 

Tamba 

Copper. 


Tambul 

See Nagvel. 

110. 

Tarvad 

Cassia auriculata . 

111. 

Tarvarichi dhar 

Sword blade. 


Thapatne 

See Phal. 

112. 

Tulsi 

Sweet Basil ( Ocymum 
sanctum). 


Udid 

See Adad. 

113. 

Umbar 

Ficus glomerata . 

114. 

Unta Kantari. . 

Camel thorn ( Echinops 
echinatus). 

115. 

Vad 

Ficus indica . 


Vagh . . 

See Wagh. 

11G. 

Varul 

White -ant’s nest. 

117. 

Vasanvel 

Coc cuius villoma. 

118. 

Vei 

Bamboo. 

119. 

Vet 

Ratan cane ( Calamus 
rotang ), 

120. 

Wagh 

Tiger. 

Enquiry may fruitfully be directed to the following 

points arising from this list. 



No. 3. Ahir — This is alleged to be a totem among 
the Bhils, and to be the name of a certain kind of fish. 
I have not been able to discover wliat fish is 
so called. 

No. 12. Baldc — This is a bird totem, also found 
amoqg-4he Bhils. I cannot identify the bird so 
named. 

No. 21. Coral — This is found as a totem among 
the Sangameshwari Vanis. I am not certain whether 
the reference is to real Coral or to the Indian Coral 
tree { Pangara—Erythrina indica). 

No. 90. Purtak — This is the name of a totem 
among the Parits. It may be a slip for Perkut 
( Euphorbia tort ills), I have been unablo to find 
any other equivalent for it. 

No. 92. Ruchkin — This is a totem among Bliois 
and Mahars. I cannot find a tree of this name in 
works of reference. Possibly it is connected with 
tho Rui or Mandar , i.e., calotropis gigantca, a com- 
mon devak. 

No. 97. Salunkhe — This is a very important 
divak name, and is found among Mardthas, Kunbis, 
Bhils, Chitrakathis, Malta and Vanjaris. Accord- 
ing to Molosworth, it is the gracula religiosa , appa- 
, rently one of the cormorants ; but in view of the im- 
portance of this dtvak it is desirable to secure more 
1 precise details. 


R. E, Enthovek- 
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Arakanese and Portuguese. 

310. In 1601 the Arakanese pirates seized the treasures of Shah Shuja, son of Shah 
Jahan and Governor of Bengal, who having rebelled against his father and taken refuge with 
i he King of Arakan, had been forced by the latter to flee from his kingdom and had been killed 
iu his flight •* whether by the King's troops or the pirates is uncertain ( Sfetvart , p. 281). Ac- 
cording to Hamilton (II. 5). certain Portuguese banditti, who were among his followers, formed 
a kind of settlement at the mouth of Rogues’ River, 12 miles above Saugor, and committed 
piracies on the trade of the Hugli. 

311. Gautier Schouten (II, 63 — 7) tells us that when he was at Pipli with the Dutch 
tleet in January 1663, twelve well-armed Arakanese vessels put in there. They were full of 
slaves whom they had taken, on their way through the passage of the Sunderbunds, in the 
towns and villages of which they had made a great booty of gold, silver and precious stones. 
These and the slaves they offered for sale to the Dutch, saying that the latter might visit 
them freely at Thieves' Island [? Rogues 5 River] if they wished to make purchases. “ The 
Arakanese 55 says Schouten “ are so cruel that they keep their prisoners tied hand and foot 
in their galleys, and even put a rope round their necks so that they cannot turn round or move. 
They keep them thus, half choked, lying on their backs under the rowers 5 benches, in a con- 
dition which is quite unbearable, and they suffer an inexpressible martyrdom. 55 The Ara- 
kanese took only the young and strong, as the old people and children were unsaleable. They 
sold their prisoners to Moors, Christians and Hindus 4C to a cruel slavery, which however is 
preferable to lying in their galleys amidst their own ordure. 55 Their galleys were long and 
narrow, built chiefly for swiftness, had no sails but as many as 38 or 40 oars. They were 
generally commanded by Portuguese captains who had handsome cabins. They paid tribute 
to the King of Arakan (see para . 180 above) in return for his protection, and from this he drew 
a large revenue. The Governor of Pipli was terrified of them, and as none of his people dared 
go near their ships, he was forced to send a Portuguese priest as his ambassador. He had good 
reason to be frightened, for though this visit of the pirates had been long expected, there was 
nothing to oppose them but a mud fort with ridiculously thin walls and a miserable armament. 
To avert an attack he was compelled to allow them to trade freely for their slaves and booty, 
they, in return for this privilege, giving him one tenth of the money they received. Schouten 
(II, 141 — 3) saw these pirates again at Jellasore in January 1664, but in this year Bengal at 
last received a Governor sensible and capable of his duty. Shaista Khan immediately set 
about preparations to deal with the pirates. He persuaded the Dutch Governor of Batavia 
to co-operate with him and, informing the pirates that the Dutch were about to attack them, 
offered his protection if they would submit without fighting. Some, under a certain Captain 
Moor joined him* 3 (Mukherji, Campos, pp. 164 — 166). Dilawar Khan (? Dilal Raja. See Im- 
perial Gazetteer ; or Dilal Khan,, Campos, p. 157) of Sandwip was defeated and made prisoner, 
Sandwip taken in December 1665, and the Arakanese fleet destroyed (Calcxitta Review , LIII, 
7 1 — 73). Having got the Portuguese into his power, Shaista Khan, says Bernier, treated them 
*’ not as he should but as they deserved 55 (Pinkerton, VIII, 126). Many of the pirates 
were carried inland and settled in the interior of the Dacca District, where small Christian 
communities of their descendants are still to be found. 

N.B. — Manucci’s account of these matters (II. 117 — 8) is very inaccurate. 


It was also said *hat Shah Shuja escaped from Arakan and took refuge in the Island of Sulu, 
wh<> re his tomb was to be seen over a hundred years later (Orrae, Hist. Frag p. 49). 

,5 ‘* I suppose that this is not a name but the Portuguese equivalent for Captain-Major. 


4 
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312. Of Dilawar Khan, the Editor of the Statistical Account of Noakhali, says (p. 240) 

“ The last pirate of note was one Dilal, Raja of Sandwip, who kept a small army in his pay. 
ft is related of him that he used to pay great attention to the intermarriage of his subjects, 
with a view to producing a high physical type. He considered that the Hindu unbroken 
descent within the same individual caste was as deleterious to the race as intermarrying in 
the same family ; and it is said to be from the measures he adopted that the castes of Sandwip 
have become confused and mixed.” He was eventually captured by the Nawab of Bengal 
(Shaista Khan) and ended his days in an iron cage at Murshidabad. 

313. Though the power of these pirates was now broken, they did not cease to be very 
troublesome. An entry in the Diary of Streynsham Master (I. 322) shows that in 1676 there 
was a fort at Great Thana in the Hugli River for defence against the river pirates, Maghs or 
Arakanese. No one dared live below this fort for fear of being carried off and sold as slaves 
at Pipli. Nor did these wretches limit their outrages to the rivers. Fryer (Hah. Soc., II. 
152 — 3) writes : — “ No part of these seas are without these vermin [i.e., pirates], the Bay of 
Bengal being infested [in 1676] as much as the coast of Coromandel by outlawed Portugals 
and a mixture of that race, the most accursedly base of all mankind, who are known for their 
bastard brood, lurking in the mouths of the Ganges by the name of Racanners [i.e., Arakaners].” 

314. A letter from Dacca, dated 24th December 1678, says that the Magh 3 had taken 14 
boats near Chittagong, and another letter from Hugli, dated 11 May 1679, says that the 
English Council objected to lend the Company’s sloops “ on all occasions to fight against the 
Arakanners till they are conquered, which according to all likelihood will never be.” On the 
other hand, the Company, in a letter to Bengal, dated 28th September 1687, expressed the 
opinion that the threat of letting loose these pirates upon the Moors in all parts of the Ganges 
was a protection for the English against the Mughal Government (Bowrey, Hal-. Soc., S. 2., 
XII. p. 212, n. 2). 

315. In the year 1737 it is said that a very large number of the inhabitants of the 
Sandarbans (Sunderbunds) deserted their homes out of fear of the Magh raids. In the time 
of Aliverdi Khan (1740-56) the Naib Subah of Southern Bengal, Sadakat Muhammad Khan, 
planned an expedition against Arakan in reprisal for the piratical attacks of Magh or Arakan 
fleets. One of these, consisting of 50 or 60 boats, apparently en route for Luckipore, he had 
surprised and destroyed. The expedition was however recalled before it crossed the frontier 
(As. Ann. Reg., 1799, Misc. Track, p. 165). 

316. On the 27th September 1760 the District was ceded by Mir Kasim to the British 
and was surveyed. James Rennells Map of 1772 shows a large tract marked as desolated by 
the Maghs. Mr. Beveridge and many other authorities doubt the statement that the Sand- 
arbans were ever largely peopled (Campos, p. 25). 

317. Even British control did not immediately put an end to this nuisance, for in June 
1777 Major R. E. Roberts wrote from Chittagong that, in the preceding February, Maghs or 
Arakaners had carried off 1800 men, women and children from the south of Bengal as slaves 
to Arakan. The best of these, viz., the artisans and artificers, were appropriated by the Raja 
the rest were sold in the market at prices varying from 20 to 70 rupees. It was reported that 
about three-fourths of the inhabitants of Arakan were either natives or descendants of natives 
of Bengal, who had been carried away and who constantly prayed for the arrival of the Eng 
lish to free them from their slavery (Asiatic Annual Register, 1799 ; Misc. Tracts, p. 160) A 
little later, Mr. Francis Law, Chief at Chittagong, reported on the 23rd November 1777 
that having sent some persons to make enquiries as to the forces of the Ra ja of Arakan, they 
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had been arrested at “ Akkeeaff ” (? Akyab) on the borders of the Chittagong District and 
had narrowly escaped being put to death for not having brought any presents with them. 
These men reported that the Raja kept up a standing force of only 300 men, of whom a few 
had matchlocks. The revenue of the country was only about Us. 80,000. There were four 
weak killas (forts) containing 700 or 800 guns which had been taken when Chittagong was 
under the Mughal Government, but were of little use. There were also many ships* guns, 
anchors and grapnels taken out of ships which they had captured (Cotton, Chittagong , p. 225). 

818. Other traces of the Portuguese seamen, who were once the terror of Bengal, may be 
found in the lists of the crews of the East India Company's ships, for it was not uncommon 
for these to fill up deficiencies in their crews by natives of Eastern ports. A very uncompli- 
mentary reference is found in the Log of the Stringer Galley , Isaac Pike Commander, under 
date 29th September 1711 : — “This alteration proceeds from the severity of the weather 
.... the Sea is not altogether so short as before but very high, violent and dangerous, 
breaking often on the ship, must need be a great strain to her and we ship much water. 
Our China sailors and some of the Portuguese are ready to give up the ghost and proffer to take 
no wages for their voyage so they be excused comeing on deck, but so bad example to the rest 
must not be allowed, tho 5 they do noe good when they be here." So far they retained 
the name of Portuguese, but soon they were to be lumped with Asiatic seamen under the 
common title ot Lascars . Thus, in the Log of the Britannia (JohnSomner, Commander) to 
Fort Saint David, Bombay, Surat, Bengal and Madras, 1748-52, there is entered after the list 
of seamen another list of Lascars , all of whom, except two, have Portuguese names. The 
other two names are English (Ind. Off., Marine Records). 

319. Portuguese sailors in Calcutta seem to have acquired a reputation for lawlessness, 
if we are to believe such statements as the following : — “ The cool, deliberate and frequent 
assassinations of our countrymen by that accursed, despicable, revengeful race, the Portu- 
guese sailors, calls aloud for their extermination from this country ” (India Gazetteer or 
Calcutta Public Advertiser , 17th January 1785). 

Chinese. 

320. Koxinga had long cherished the hope of driving his old masters the Dutch from 
Formosa, and the hatred he always felt towards them had been further inflamed by their 
readiness to assist his Tartar enemies against him. They on the other hand were now in a 
poor state to resist an attack, for, owing to a quarrel between Governor Cojet and Van der 
Lahn, the Commander of a small fleet sent to support him in July 1660, Van der Lahn had 
withdrawal his ships (Chin, and Jap. Repos., 3rd April 1864, p. 224). At last, in May 1661, 
w ith a fleet of 600 junks Koxinga attacked the island, committing the greatest cruelties, not 
only upon the Dutch, both men and women, who fell into his hands, but also upon the Chinese 
peasantry. The small Dutch fleet that was present was overpowered and all attempts to 
introduce reinforcements proved unavailing, At last, after a vigorous defence, seeing that 
there was no hope of succour and fearing to expose the women and children who were with 
him to the horrible tortures which Koxinga inflicted upon any prisoners whom he captured, 
the Governor, Frederick Cojet, on the 1st February 1662, surrendered the Fort of Zeelandia 
upon terms of capitulation (which were honourably observed by Koxinga), and the Dutch 
retired from Formosa.* 4 Cojet, in spite of his gallant defence, was disgraced and imprisoned 
until the year 1674 (Dubois, 213). The Dutch accounts of this disaster mention various prodi- 
gies which foretold it. A Chinese account (H. E. Hobson, R.A.S. North China Joum ., 1876, 

04 Cojet’s capitulation apparently did not secure the release of the prisoners already in the hands 
of Koxinga, for in 1C63 Koxinga’s son offered Bort to deliver up about 100 Dutchmen and women and 
grant freedom of trade in Formosa to the Dutch in return for alliance against the Tartars. (Valentyn, 
quoted in Chin. Repo*. XX, 544). 
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X.S., XI, p. 37), instead of the merman seen by the Dutch, tells us of a whale which appeared 
before the fort bearing on its back a human figure with dishevelled locks and dressed in red 
garments. This account says that Koxinga 's attack was much facilitated by some plans 
brought to him by Cojet s Linguist or Interpreter, Hopin (Burney, III, 244, calls the traitor 
Pine qua) who had run away after embezzling some thousands from the Treasury. Kox- 
inga fixed his residence at Zeelandia, which he renamed Gan-ping ehing or the City of Peace, 
and flushed with success, threatened the Philippines and demanded tribute from the Spani- 
ards. The latter agreed to withdraw from Zamboangam in Mindanao although it was then 
only defence against the pirates of that island and of Sulu (de Morga, 360 ; Careri in Churchill, 
IV, 389 ; Duhalde, I, 91-2 ; Zuniga, I, 302). Fortunately for the Europeans, Koxinga died 
in 1663 (2nd July 1662. Chin . and Jap . Repos . I, 428; Imbault-Huart, p. 75), it is said of 
vexation on hearing of the conclusion of an alliance between the Dutch and the Tartars, the 
discovery by the Spanish of a conspiracy of his partisans in the Philippines (for complicity in 
which several thousand Chinese had been put to death), and finally the seduction of one of his 
wives by his own son (Careri, Churchill, IV, 390). 66 He was succeeded by his son Ching-Ching 
or Ching- king-may (Macgowan, p. 527 ; Duhalde, I, 92) or as Dubois (p. 214) calls him, Simpsia 
or Sepoan. Though the Dutch lost Formosa, a fleet of thirteen ships from Batavia cruised 
this year against the Chinese pirates on the coast of China and Formosa (Schouten, I, 441), 

Dutch. 


321. In 1660 the Dutch took Macassar in the Celebes, and in 1661 Cochin and Cannanore 
in India from the Portuguese (Schouten, II. 53). In 1662 their Admiral Keizerzoon attempted 
to follow the example of Weddell at Canton and force a trade, but was repulsed by the Chinese 
with Portuguese assistance {Anc. and Mod. Hist, of China, p. 72). 

322. In 1663 the Spaniards abandoned the Moluccas (Dubois, p. 164). 

English. 


323. On the 9th July 1662 the Vierge de Bon Port , one of the four vessels which formed 
the first expedition of the French East India Company, on its return voyage to France, was 
taken by English corsairs ofl Guernsey. The Captain, Truchot cle la Chesnaie, is variously 
stated to have died in captivity in the Isle of Wight and to have returned to France in 1667 
(Jules Sottas, p. 19). 


324. The first permanent English Factory at Surat was founded in 1612. From a very 
early date the Factors issued passes. For these they charged a regular fee of ten rupees 
(Letter from Surat to Calicut , 24th May 1660, Foster, English Factories , 1655-60, p. 342). 
But when Bombay was ceded to England, the question arose as to the relations between the 
Company's Agents in India and the King's officers at Bombay. The Governor of Bombay 
Sir Humphrey Cooke, encroaching upon the rights, including the power to grant passes, pre- 
viously enjoyed by the Company, the latter obtained an order from Charles II that his officers 
should not interfere uitli the ( ompany s servants (Court to Smut. 7th Maich 1005) In 1008 
the Crow n made ov. r Bombay to the Company, and in 1087. Mr. Henry Gary, then Governor 
of Bombay, uluoh non became the seat of the Presidency, forbade the Factors at Surat to 
issue passes. Apparently these passes were merely certificates of honesty and did not entitle 
the ships carrying them to anything more than immunity from attack by English vessels 
for ilia lettei of the 1 5th October lOitO, Sir John Gayer mentions that Delhi allowed to English', 
Dutch and I rene , ships for convoy protection) from Surat to .Mocha and Jeddah. 
K s. 10.000 for small and Ks, l.i.OW for great ships, together vcith the right to carry what 

o .• ( 1 • " |M ’- ,l " S'l'ii'iiMi onlcird uu inilisi i iniinatc inassacic of t lie 

1 hintsse living mt ii* r hiUppint d on .suspicion of connection ujti, K, , r . , i , . , 

, , . , , , L vmi «o\iuga, who was then threatenine an 

attack on the islands. Koxinga was bunt'd at Aniin"kanu a lire*. i , . . f 
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freight they could get. These terms were not remunerative. The Dutch computed that they 
had lost Rs. 10,000,000 and the French refused to furnish convoys. On the 4th November 
1719 the Court of Directors wrote to Bombay, pointing out that Angria was charging a pass 
duty of one rupee a khandi [560 lbs.] whilst the British charged the Suraters one rupee a ton 
( 2240 lbs.] and suggesting that the suppression of Angria would be good business (Bomb. Gaz., 
XXVI, I, 24-28. 259). 

Malays. 

325 . In December 1663 Schouten was at the islands of Seier and was told that the 
inhabitants used to raid the coast of Queda (in the Malay Peninsula) for booty and for slaves, 
some of whom they ate (Schouten, II, 141). 

Barbary Rovers. 

326 . I have already mentioned that homeward- bound Indiamen w ere exposed to attack 
from the Barbary pirates. The Sieur Dubois says (p. 8) that on the 18th April 1669 he saw 7 
two of them between Capes Finisterre and St. Vincent, the usual haunt of Turkish corsairs. 
They approached under Dutch colours, but hauled off as soon as they saw the French flag 

which they feared more than any other. 

327 . On the 24th December 1675 the Court of Directors ordered the Captains of the 
Eagle , Falcon and Johanna to keep a course thirty leagues west of the Madeiras in order to 
avoid Turkish and other pirates who lay in wait about those islands and in 1674 had nearly 
surprised one of the Company's ships (Streynsham Master, I., 217). On the 17th February 
1681 — 2 they instructed Captain Wildey of the Welfare to keep company w ith the Dorrill 
and other Company’s ships until out of danger from Algerine pirates (Hedges, III, x). 

Arabians. 

328 . In 1670 a fleet of Muscat Arabs raided and plundered Diu, but w*ere finally driven 
out with great slaughter by the Portuguese (Hamilton, I. 137-9). 

329 . About this time an Arabian trader, who had killed a Portuguese gentleman at 
Mozambique, made his escape in a boat, which chance conducted to the island of Johanna. 
There, by his ability and the assistance of a few of his countrymen, he made himself Prince 
of the island (Raynal, I, 332). Apparently the Arabs now* established themselves as a ruling 
race in Johanna. (See para, loo below). 

Malabarese and Sanganians. 

330 . Of the Malabar pirates in 1670, the Sieur Dubois writes (p. 31) : — " There are some 
of the Mala bars along this coast who, with numbers of dhows will attack the vessels they see, 
of whatever nation they may be : and when they can take a vessel there's no quarter for those 
who are therein ; otherwise for the most part they cut the nerves of their hams and then keep 
them as slaves to water their beasts : they cut the sinews of their legs in order that they catfnot 
run away and save themselves. The vessels of Europe do not fear these Malabar pirates 
because they are line vessels well armed. They have several times attacked our French 
vessels, w ho have given them such a warm reception that they have not dared to attack others.’’ 
Monsieur Dellon (p. 115) speaks more specially of the Muhammadans of the Malabar coast, 
where he found himself in 1676. denouncing them for their cruelty towards their slaves.** 
According to him, they respected no passes, by whomsoever they might be given, no religion, 
no nation, nor did they spare their own friends or neighbours if they met them at sea. In 
taking out a new vessel, their first object was to initiate it w ith the blood of the first Christian 
they took prisoner. They would ransom others, but not Christians. Unlike other Malabar 

oti M. Dellon, in describing the miseries of the prison at Damauxi. where he va*- detained in 1673, 

that some year* earlier certain Malabar pirates were incarcerated the le and the horn hie laroine which 
they suffered induced forty, out of about tittj, , to strangle themselves with their turbans. {Inquisition at 
Qom , p. 28). 
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pirates, they wore beards, turbans and vests. In their paros (galley shaped vessels carrying 
from five to six hundred men) they infested the Indian coast as far as the Red Sea, but rarely 
attacked European vessels, of which if they took any, it was generally by surprise. In June 
1670, he tells us (p. 132) of Cotta or Cognali (i.e. Padepatam or Kunhale ; see para. 168 above), 
which gave its name to “ the most famous pirate in those seas and of one Couleas Marcal 
of Bargara, *' a rich Mahometan merchant and famous pirate in these parts 99 , whom he 
visited on business. Dell on was himself, when travelling by boat, taken and pretty roughly 
treated by the followers of Cognali, but was set free after a few days, the French having made 
a treaty with the Zamorin who was Cognali s overlord. On page 169 Monsieur Dellon says 
that the Malabar corsairs had recently taken a Hoy belonging to the French Company (and 
w^orth £2000), which they had sold to the King of Achara, a little north of Goa. 

331. Among certain proposals made to the Company by the President and Council of 
Surat-, relating to the Island of Bombay (Forrest, Bomb. Records , I, 52) is one, viz., No. 5. 
dated Surat, 5 Feb. 1671 : — ** That for the greater security of the port against Malabars, 
Sangonas and Arab pirates certain sea-laws be established for encouragement of privateers 
to go out in search of said pirates, to w hom the Company may lend a frigate or other vessels, 
w'hich they would build, on certain conditions, viz., the said vessel or frigate to have so many 
shares of what prizes shall be taken and the rest to be divided among the adventurers according 
to their respective proportion. It will be seen that 24 years later (see para . 446 below), it was on 
this very principle that Captain Kidd w*as sent out to catch pirates. The “ Sangonas ” just 
mentioned w T ere, of course, the Sanganians. So notorious were these at this time, that in 
Ogilvy’s Atlas (1670) Cutch is described (p. 293) as Sanga (Born. (rV*z.,XIII, ii, 713 n). Fryer 
(II, 152) writing in 1676, says : — “ We braced our sails close, in expectation of the southern 
gales, winch met us about the 19th degree of North Latitude. Here in this large field of 
w r ater the Singanian jiirates w’reak their malice on the unarmed merchants, who, not long 
able to resist their unbounded lust, become tame slaves to their lawless rage and fall from the 
highest hopes to the humblest degree of servitude. These are alike cruel and equally savage 
as the Malabars, but not so bold as to adventure longer in those seas than the winter's blasts 
have dismissed them, retiring with their ill-got booty to the coasts of Sinda, wdiere they begin 
to rove nearer their dens of thievery, not daring to adventure combat with the Malabars, or 
stir from thence till the season makes the Malabars retire/ ’ 

Chinese. 

332. tn 1670 the English obtained permission to establish a Factory at Amoy. This 

proving to be a loss, owing to the extortions of the local authorities, the ruinous system of 
barter adopted, and the interference with trade by theChinese pirates, after nineteen years 
it was abandoned. and Mod . Hist, of China, p. 73). 

333 . After Koxinga had taken Formosa, the Dutch attacked and disabled a large junk 
of his w ith 300 men on board . It however escaped into Nagasaki but w ith only nine men alive. 
Koxinga complained to the Japanese, who made the Dutch then in port pay compensation. 
On the other hand, when in 1672 the Dutch ship Kuylenber was stranded on the coast of 
Formosa, the crew murdered and the cargo plundered, the complaints of the Dutch at Nagasaki 
were completely ignored (Ivaempfer. II, 67 — 6S). 

334 . In 1673 Chine-king-may. son of Koxinga. defeated the King of Fokien and in 1674. 
took the Pescadores. In 1678 he again invaded Phi tm and died in 1681 (Chin, and Jap. 
Repos.. I, 428). being succeeded by his son Ching-kc-fan or Chine- kl-sh wane (Dubois. I, 92). 
Macgowan (p. 532) says by his brother Ko-shwang. 

335. In 1682 the Tartars having reduced Fokien. the Manchu Governor Yau offered a 
free pardon to the Chinese who had followed Koxinga to Formosa, and when many of them 
had deserted Ching-ke-fan, Van's fleet took the Pescadores and forced Ching ke-fan (in July 
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16S3) to surrender Formosa and to retire into honourable captivity at Pekin with the title of 
Prince (Duhalde, I, 92). In the Factory Records (China and Japan , vol. 2) it is stated 
that Simponcan, King of Tywan, was defeated by the Tartar Admiral Sego, (or SbihSang, see 
Le Ung Bing, p. 372), and so compelled to give up Formosa. A letter from Messrs. Mose and 
Dubois to the Madras Council dated 30th December 1686 (Letters to Fort St. George) says that 
Formosa was conquered by the then Governor of Amoy called “Jonkon Tolloyaw.” 
Macgowan (p. 533) says that the Chinese commanders were Shi-lang and Yau K’i-shang and 
that they were assisted by the Dutch. 

336. Four or five Dutchmen, with their families, " prisoners for many years to Coxsing " 
were released by the Tartars, when they took Formosa, and sent in the English ship Delight 
to Siam (Samuel Baron to Madras , date Siam, 15th Nov. 1684). 

337. Before they tool; Formosa, the Chinese heard that there were gold mines in the 
eastern part, so, on its reduction, they sent an expedition for their discovery. The commander 
failing to find the mines, but seeing some ingots in the huts of the peasants, invited the latter 
to a feast, made them drunk, and cut their throats. In reprisal, the natives raided the Chinese 
portion of Formosa and did much damage (Lettres Edijiantes et Curieuses , XVIII, 426). 

In 1687 Captains Williams and Howel, Englishmen in the service of the King of Siam, 
were ordered to expel a number of Chinese who, driven from their country by the Tartars, 
had taken refuge in Cambodia and maintained themselves by piracy. The two captains 
carried their prisoners to Macao and handed them over to the Tartar authorities (Collection 
of Voyages , by Capt. William Dampier. printed by James and John Knapton, 1729, Vol. II, 
pp. 105—106). 

Dutch. 

338. In 1672 the East India Company sent out the Experiment (Captain Limbrey) and 
the Return (Captain Delboe) to open a trade at Taiwan in Formosa and in Japan. The Ex- 
periment was captured by the Dutch on the 9th December. The Return arrived at Nagasaki 
on the 29th June 1673, but was refused permission to trade on the grounds (cleverly suggested 
by the Dutch) that the King of England had married a Portuguese Princess (see para. 268 
above) y and that the cross on St. George’s ensign argued a similarity of religion with the 
Portuguese (Bruce II. 347-8). As war had been declared before the capture of the Experiment, 
this was not technically piracy, but as it ignored the usual allowance of time for warning, it 
was a piece of sharp practice, very much like piracy. 

Arabians. 

339. In February 1674 Muscat Arabs attacked Bassein and plundered the houses and 
churches (Orme, Hist. Fragments , p. 46 ; Anderson, p. 180). 

340. On the 16th January 1677-8, Henry Gary wrote to the Company that a ship 
under English colours (Captain William May) and belonging to Callian, in Sivaji’s territory, 
had been seized by Arabs in the Road of Cong. These Arabs had four ships cruising off 
Babelmandeb to intercept the Portuguese ships bound for Mecca f Hedges , IT, 327). 

Malays. 

341. In 1675 a small English vessel (Captain Samuel Ware) w as taken oS Queda by some 
pirates known as Saleeters. Ware and two of his men were killed. These Saleeters were, 
apparently, natives of the coast islands of Malacca (see para. 405 below), and w ere accustomed 
to cruise off Junkceylon and Pulo Sambila (Bowrey, j J P* 237, 262). 

342. In April 1677 the Agent, Mr. Samuel White, and a number of other Englishmen 
were murdered at Bantam by Javanese pirates (Bruce. II. 404). 

Malabarese. 

343. In 1674 Dr. John Frj^er was present at the rescue of a Dutch ship from Malabar 
pirates between Vingurla and Goa. Later on, in 1676, his ship w as attacked near Goa by a 
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large Malabar pirate, from which they had rescued a grab. The pirate carried about 60 
fighting men besides the rowers *' who threw stink pots and plied chambers and small shot, 
Hung stones and darted long lances and were with difficulty driven off.*’ The pirate captain 
and three or four chief men were killed in the fight (II, 16. 29). 

344. Fryer (1 144) tells us that a rocky island near Mangalore was known as Sacrifice 
Island because of the butchery on it of some Englishmen by pirates, whose chief lived at Dhar- 
mapatam in the Malabar District. Hamilton (I, 303) says that the rock took its name from 
the massacre of a number of Portuguese by the people of Kottika when the Portuguese first 
came to India. Forbes (I, 203) ascribes the name to the massacre of an English crew early 
in the 17th century. John Pike in his Journal (f . 179 b) says that Sacrifice Rock was an island 
oil Calicut, and Cornwall ( Observations . p. 26) places it three leagues off shore from Calicut. 
(See para. 78 above). 

345. In 1676 a large Malabar vessel, after a hot engagement off Diu with a Portuguese 
took refuge in Bombay harbour. The Portuguese Captain-General of Bassein threatened to 
attack Bombay if she was not given up, but meekly accepted the Deputy Governor's refusal 
{Bom. Oaz.. XXVI, 61, 64). 

346. Between 1675 and 1707 Khem Sawunt, namesake and descendant of the founder 
of the Savantvadi dynasty (see ptra. 250 above), established his independence of the Mughal 
Government (Bomb. Sel. . N.S., X. 1). 

347. In 1677 Ali Raja, a chief of Kota b L having taken an Englishman in a Daman vessel, 
put him to a cruel death when Mr. Bourchier refused to ransom him. In June an expedition 
was sent to punish him. Another Englishman, Isaac Watts was, murdered by the Cota pirates 
because he refused to turn Muhammadan (Bom. Gaz., XXVI, i, 65, 76, 80 ; Anderson, p. 178). 
Ali Raja w'as a title meaning, in Tamil, Lord of the Sea, and taken from the fact 
that though only a subject of Colastry the Chief so named was Lord of the 
Laccadive Islands. The Dynasty came into existence about the tenth century when 
Muhammadanism w as introduced into Malabar and according to one account a Colastry Prince 
was converted to that religion, or according to another account, a Colastri Princess married 
one of the Muhammadan immigrants. At any rate the line of descent was through the sister 
according to the Malabar Hindu custom, and each succession needed ratification from Colastry. 
The family name of these Princes a ppears to have been Mamale or Mamarke. Canter Visscher 
gives it in Turkish or Moorish as Mahomet Ali Caamo (Logan s Malabar, I, 193, 238, 362n. 
Van Rheede’s Memorandum on the State of Malabar in India office, Home Miscellaneous , 456 B, 
]>. 271. Adrian Moens ’ M c tn ora ndum,\>. 147) Van Rheede. says (j>. 141) that Cotta was one 
of the places of refuge, which were to be found in every Malabar Rajaship or Kingdom, to 
which no criminal, however great his crime, < on Id be pursued. 

348. In 1679, in reprisal for the English al lowing the Mughal fleets to shelter near Bombay, 
Sivaji occupied the island of Kcnerv (Khaudeii) whilst the Sidi occupied that of Henery 
(Underi), thus presenting a constant menace to that port. In October the English unsuccess- 
fullv attempted with a small continaent to drive Sivajis force out oh Khanderi. Sivaji’s 
men easily put to flight the native boats included in the English squadron, hut were repulsed 
with great slaughter when they attempted to take the Revenge commanded by Captain 
Minchin (Anderson, p. 174). 

349. During the course ot thk year the Bombay Government armed three shibars , or 
native trading boats, with 4n nmn <>i tin* garrison as a protection against pirates (Orme, Hist. 
Frag., p 79). 


• 7 I presume thin was Ali Raia of Cannanore. the Raja of Kadatlanad (between the Mahe and 
Kotta River-*, on mnaUy part of KuUttiri. Jnnes. JSlalnb. Oa:. , pp. UR U:i). 
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CULTURAL, LINGUISTIC AND LITERARY HISTORICAL GLEANINGS FROM 

THE KAUTILIYA. 

Bv HERMANN JACOBI. 

(From the Sitzungsberickte der Koniglich Preussischen Akademie Der Wissenschaften , 

XLIV, 1911 — Sitztmg der phil.-hist. Classe vom 2 November, pages 954 — 973.) 

Translated from the German, by NARAYAN BAPUJI UTGIKAR, M.A. 

(Continued from page 136.) 

Regarding the sdstras, it is particularly of importance for our question, to know what 
Kautilya says about things grammatical. He begins with explaining the letters :a karddayo 
varnas trimtih. The number of the Sanskrit letters varies according to the different authors 
ties between sixty and sixty-five. In the commentary to the Taittiriya Prdtisakhya , (BibL 
Ind p. 4) the following statement of the &ifaakara is given: trimtis catuhmtir vd varndh 
Swkbhumate mat&h , and the number sixty -three i3 also given in Harivathia , 16161. Had 
the lekhaka written Prakrit, then a reference to the forty-six letters in the Prakrit language 
(cf . Biihler, Indisc. Paldographie , p. 2) would have been in place, and not that to the sixty- 
three letters of the Sanskrit language. After the explanation of the varnas follow those of the 
pada , v&kya, and of the four (966) kinds of words : N&ma, Akhyata, Upasarga and Nip&ta. 
His definition of Upasarga runs : Kriydvisesitah prddaya upasargah , an undoubted imitation 
of P%ini I. 4. 58, 59 : pr&dayah upasargdh kriyayoge ; and he similarly bases his definition : 
avyayds cddayo nipatdh on Panini, I. 4. 56, 57, (prdg tSvardn) nipdtah cddayo* sattve, 
combined with I. 1. 37 : Svarddi nipdtam avyayam. We see therefore that already in the 
fourth century b.c., P&nini was recognised as a grammatical authority. This chronological 
clue is of great significance in the uncertainty which has long been prevailing about the date 
of the great grammarian. 26 Hopkins could indeed say with justification (The Great Epic of 
India , p. 391) : — “ No evidence has yet been brought forward to show that Panini lived before 
the third century b.c. 55 Here we have the “ evidence 55 required, if it were still to appear 
necessary, after what we know regarding the literature intervening between Panini and 
Patanjali. 2 * 

Incidentally, it may be mentioned that Kautilya limits the meaning of Apasabda to the 
wrong use of the gender, number, tense and case (lihgavacamkdlakdmkdndm anyathdpra - 
yogo* pasabdah , p. 75), and that he does not use the word in the sense of Apabhramsa as 
Patanjali does on Paifini I. 1. 1, vdrttika 6. 27 The explanation 3RTT q P W H 

l II. 9, seems to refer to a kind of syntactical rule, as it w r as later 
urged by the Mim&msakas and Naiyayikas, which if I understand it correctly, means : 

“ Arrangement is the mentioning of a theme of which the subject and the verb stand in 
mutual sequence. 55 28 The meaning of Pradhdna as a grammatical subject is to be found in 
Hemahamsagani’s N ydyasamgraha , II. 29. 23 

25 Cf. J. Wackemagel, Altindtiche Qrammatik, I, p. lix. Kielhora’s opinion wa* “that Panini 
stands much nearer to the Vedic than to the so-called classical literature, and that he belongs to a 
period when Sanskrit was something more than a language of the learned .” — Gottingen Nachrichten, 1885 
p. 186. 

26 Cf. Kielhorn, Der Qrammatiker Pdiiini , G. N., 1885, pp. 187 ff, 

27 Kautilya himself often uses the Absolutive in tv& in the case of verbs joined with preposition*, 

against Pacini, VII. 1. 37 : (281), **T**fa*TT (248), (253), (386), 

(387), V'TSFTCftctrr (405), all in the causal mode. He also forms HI (295, 828). _ 

21 [ Shamashastri translates this passage (p. 81 of his English translation) as : — The act of mentioning 
facts in the order of their importance is arrangement.]— N.B.U. 

^ *• Commentary, p. 78 t I 

* Ti - ft h Tp mMfaqmi ftroqr 4 u «fr*t 

^ I Hemahamsagani wrote in 1454 a.d. The work is published in Benare*, 

Virasamvat, 2437 =r 1911 A.n. 

1 
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The Arthakrarm is one of the six requisites of a writing ( lekhasampad ) : arthakrarmh 
(disposition), scimbandhah (subsequent connection of the same), paripurnatd (correct am} 
conscious completion), (967) mddhuryam (unartificial, happy ideas and expression), auddryam 
(choice language), and spastat va m (easy intelligibility). With these merits, we must enumerate 
the faults to be avoided ( lekhadosdh , p. 75), viz,, akdntih (clumsiness, see below), vydghd- 
tah (opposite of sambandha ), punarukiam (repetition), apaSabdah (grammatical mistake, 
see above), and samplavah.* 0 The ideas which find expression here, are further developed 
at great length in the Alamkarasastra : mddhurya and auddrya under identical names, 
spastatva as prasdda (cf. Bhdmahct , II. 3), vydgMtah = apakramarn (ibid., IV. 20), 
pwiaruk'am (ibid., IV. 12), apasabdah = mbdalnna (ibid., IV. 22). The definition of pari- 
purnatd : MFsqffa excludes by its 

first part, the vakyadoia (Kdvyaprakdia, VII. 53), and by its second part, 

(hetuO), opens up a question which Bhamaha treats at great length in his fifth Pariccheda, 
but which Dandin (III. 127) would rather leave undiscussed, as being irrelevant to the 
Alamk&ra. From the parallels quoted above, it follows that there existed a stylistic method 
at the time of Kautilya, which has later probably merged in the corresponding portions of 
the Alumkarasdstra , and which, in so far, can be regarded as precursor of the latter. Be 
this as it may, the stylistic requirements as they are specified in the Sdsanddhikara can, 
in any case, be laid down, only with reference to a language, which by long literary use, has 
been brought up to no small perfection ; and this was indeed the classical Sanskrit ; it would 
be absurd to expect a stylistic fineness of that sort in a popular dialect, as it is to be had 
in the inscriptions of Asoka. 31 

The conclusion at which we have arrived on the strength of the foregoing considerations, 
viz., that the classical Sanskrit was the official, if not perhaps the only language in the king’s 
office, seems to stand at variance with the fact mentioned above, (968) that the classical 
Sanskrit is first used in inscriptions from the second century a.d. onward. In order to remove 
this conflict, we cannot urge that there might have been two entirely different categories 
of royal decrees, since Kautilya mentions among the eight kinds 32 of ^dsanas also the parih&ra, 
documents of royal favour. I however think that the difficulty can be carried nearer to 

30 The meaning is not quite clear. The definition is : — qif 

I A varga is explained (p. 72) as ^4: etfr4: I Probably the 

fundamental idea is similar to that in V&mana : ^ qfTPPTT | on IT, 2. 2, in 

connection with the property belonging to ojas. Vilmana understands by vfikya here connected words 
which express an idea. Varga seems to signify something similar — the expression of an idea by words 
ranging between one and three. The samplava is a fault in the true mode of writing, but if managed with 
art, is a quality of pathetic poetry (comparo also (kdrtham, Vdmana , II. 2. 11). 

31 What sense there can be in laying down auddryam (= agrdmyatabddbhidhAnam) as a requisite of 
popular dialect? According to Vdmana , (II. 1.7) grdmyam = lokamdtraprayuktam ; under this would 
fall in all likelihood all words of the popular dialect ! 

3* They are : 

sr*rr'T ; Tr<rT'ift?H%i?rr : I 

11 

ITTffrTsrW (T* | 

ft srramft II 

The definition of a parihdrd runs thus : — 

’Tfts tfrj ^ II 
supn'r I 

'rtftrc jnc j| 


(Page 73.) 
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solution in the following way : — The first of the lekhadosas is akanti , clumsiness of the 
document ; it means having a black leaf ( kalapatrakam ), and bad, uneven, and faded letters 
(a^ru-vifama-virdgd'ksaratmrn). Therefore what is intended here is only letters or documents 
which are written on leaves 33 in ink ; there is no mention either here or anywhere else in the 
Kaujiltya of inscriptions on stone or copper-plates. These appear to have been introduced 
or at least to have attained to common use, first under Asoka. The employment of the 
popular dialect on such documents, to be available to the commonalty, followed as a matter of 
course, and at least did not stand in conflict with ancient custom. It is possible to suppose 
that this use survived long, till the official language here also pervaded the King’s private 
scribes and suppressed the Prakrit. 

In what precedes, many literary-historical questions have already been referred to ; 
we shall now try to exhibit in a connected manner, what can be gleaned from the Kautiltya , 
regarding the condition and extent of the Sanskrit Literature in the fourth century before 
Christ. The enumeration of what constitutes 34 the traift, Le., the theology, proves that the 
Vedic literature had come to a close : the four Vedas, and the six Ved&hgas. The Itihdsaveda 
was regarded as the fifth Veda, as it is already so called in the Ckdndogya Up,, VII. 1.4; 
2. 1 ; 7. 1 : itihdsapurdnah pancamo vedandm vedah (while in Bdiaddr. Up ., II, 4. 10 ; 
IV. 1. 2 ; 5. 11, Itih&sa and (969) Parana are sometimes mentioned as two words, and some- 
times, as a compound). One cannot now unreservedly regard Itihdsa and Itihasaveda as 
identical, as I had formerly done through inadvertence 36 , since what Kautilya understands 
by Itih&sa, is mentioned by him in 1. 5, p. 10 : purdnctm itivritam akhyayih) ddharanam 
dharmasdstram arthasdsiram ce'titihdsah. The inclusion of the Arthasastra, which does not 
belong to the Trayi , but forms a vidya by itself, proves, that not all that is Itih&sa , is also 
therefore Itihdsaveda, We can have a clear idea of the Itihasaveda , if we bring before our 
mind the Mahdbhdrata, since we find in it, the expressions vedah .... dkhydnapah - 
camdh , III. 2247 ; V. 1661 ; and veddh .... Malidbhdratapahcamdh, I. 2418 ; XII. 
13027 ; these expressions evidently stand on the same line as the expression itih&sa - 
purdnah pahcamo ved&ndm vedah of the Chand. Up. If we however regard, that all 
the constituent parts of the Itih&sa, including the Dharma - and Artha-iaMras are 
included in the Mahdbhdrata , then we see no possibility of sharply differentiating the 
Itihdsa and the Itihdsaveda. Itih&sa seems to denote all that which rests on oral tradition, ex- 
cepting the Revelation proper, and which is not the subject of logical demonstration. If such 
things bore a religious character, then they may be assigned to the Itihasaveda . Now, a3 
regards the individual component parts of the Itih&sa, the difference between pur&na and 
itivrUa might have consisted in this, that the first was legendary, while the latter was more 
or less historical. A minister was to avail himself of these in bringing to the right path a 

93 Pairakam , a leaf, represents the paper. In II. 17, p. 100, it is said : I Tali is 

Corypha umbracutifera , tdla, according to PW. is Boraasus flabelUformi* ; however, Hoemle has pointed 
out in his article : “An epigraphical Note on Palm-leaf, Paper and Birch-bark," JASB.. LXIX, pp. 93 ff., 
that the wine-palm Borassus fl. has been introduced in India only late from Africa; as a matter of fact, 
no kind of palm is mentioned in the chapter of the Kavtiliya treating of spirituous drinks (II. 25, p. 120f.), 
Which kind of palm is to be understood by tala, is uncertain, since we do not know any palm except those 
mentioned, whose leaves were used as paper. A Bhurjapatra naturally signifies the bark of the birch, 
which even now is called bhtirj-pair. 

r*n% i i. 3 , P . 7 . 

*5 la the Sitzungsberichte dtr kijn. Prus, Aka, dtr W i&seMchaftcn, Phil.'hiet, Clatse, 1911, p. 739. 
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prince who had gone astray : itivrttapur&ndbky&m bodhayecl arthasdstravid , V. 0, p. 255. 
The examples mentioned in I. 6, p. 11 (of which more below), which are intended to illustrate 
the downfall of kings through one of the six passions, kdma, Jcrodha, lobha, mdna, mada 
and harsa , appear t o belong to the purana-type ; those on the other hand, mentioned in 1. 20, 
p. 41, for showing the evil ways practised by women, bear a more historical character and 
may well therefore be itivrttas. An Akhydyikd should have been a narrative in prose, and 
should correspond to the later dkhydyika and kathd. Finally the uddharanas were probably 
moral lessons and narratives such as those that are often introduced in the Mahabharata with 
the verse: airapijuddharardVmam itihasam puratamm. 

We could regard the Mahablidrata as a redaction of the Itihdsaveda , as a samhitd thereof. 
That however such a savihitd existed at the time of Kautilya, is very doubtful, or at least 
cannot be proved. In any case the Mahabharata did not still exist in its present or any ap- 
proximately similar form, as J. Hertel seems to consider in WZKM XXIV, p. 420. Indeed, 
the mention of the names Duryodhana, Yuclhiefhira and Havana, proves that the story of the 
( 970 ) Malmbharata and the Rdmayana was known ; probably epic poems too, of their contents, 
already existed. This does not however imply that the stories and legends of the purdna type 
existed in (the form of) a collection which should have been merged in the Mah&bhdrata. 
Two reasons go against such a theory. In the first place, only some of the legendary stories 
mentioned by Kautilya, are to be found in a corresponding manner, in the Mahablidrata , 
viz., those of Aila I. 75, Duryodhana, Dambhodbhava, Haihaya Arjuna ( = KArttavirya), 
V&tapi and Agastya, and Ambarisa Nabhaga ; other stories however are wanting in the Mahd- 
bharata, viz,, those of Danclakya,^ Talajangha and Ajabindu Sauvira. In the second 
place, one story as indicated by Kautilya is different from that as standing in the Mahd - 
bhdrata. Thus Kautilya 1.6, p. II; Kopdj Janamejayo brdhmaneni vikrdntah ; the Mahd - 
bhdraia , however has : abuddhipurvam dgacchad brahmahatydm , XII. 150. Further, Kautilya 
has IV. 8, p. 218 : Yathd hi Mdndavyah Karmaklesabhaydd acorah coro'smi iti bruvdnah ; 
the Mahabharata however says (I. 107. 9) : na kimcid vacamm rdjann abravtt sadh’vasddhu 
va. More important is the fact to which Luders has drawn my attention, that according to 
Kautilya, the Vrsnis maltreated Dvaipayana (atyasddayat), this being in agreement with 
the original form of the story, 37 while in the Mahablidrata , XVI. 1, they only jeered at 

\ lsvamitra Kanva and Narada, In the last verse of the chapter from the Kautilhja , referred 
to above, it is said : • J 


^r^rrnr .fgsrnr fcrt 1 1 

also the first book of the know nothing to the effect 

T Ki , ng ; there !s * his fo " owing In the 

VIII. 3, p. 3-7, there is mentioned the view of Pisuna that hunting is agreater vice than nambl- 

Z S Zmy a 8 "u § r ^ r ^ inStanCCd * Duryodhana * No ” 

k and Yudhi§thira show that » gambling one of the two 

contrasts what Yudhi^thira Z ^tttr^rD^’oISi 3 

Nala lost with what wt ? ? Duryodhana gained, and therefore also what 

who deprive hhn at i n Tu \ ** ^ MaMbM ^ however, the brother of Nala 
and SXl he ifeSlTr ° ^ ^ P,l * kara - ^ile according to Pisuna 

MahMu « a ft „o I J r S T' T1 “* d “ S not a shnifar relation in th. 

^ hselt not improbable that the brother of Na], might originally 

“'t, ;■ Ki “ , ‘ 

See Luders, Die Jatukat und die Epilc, ZD MO., LViil p (jtU 1 

>8 l’ 
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have been so called, because his father was called Virasena, and his two children were called 
Indrasena and Indrasen&, i.e they had names connected with (the word) sena. If, therefore, 
of (971) the legends contained in the Kautiliya, six occur in a corresponding form in the 
Mahdbhdrata , five in a divergent form, and three are wanting there, we must therefrom con- 
clude, that the stock of legends had passed through a change during the period intervening 
between the time of Kautilya and its redaction in the Mahdbhdrata ; the older form of the 
story preserved by Kautilya regarding the destruction of the Vr^nis, proves in particular 
that there did not still exist a redaction of the Mahdbhdrata ascribed to Vyasa Krsna 
Dvaipdyana, or that it had not still attained to any canonical recognition in the 
Brahmanic circles. 

However from another point of view, it can be proved from the Kautiliya that the art of 
epic poetry itself had reached a high degree of perfection in the fourth century b.c. The 
metre of the Kautiliya generally agrees exactly enough with that of the Ramdyana 39 In the 
three hundred ilokas in the Kautiliya , there are to be found the following numbers of Vipulas : 

I, 36 ; II, 27 ; III, 53 ; IV, 3. in the second Vipula, the final syllable is always long, in the 
first, only one short, p. 217 ; in the third, twelve times, in the fourth, twice. The caesura in 
the third Vipula falls six times on a sanidhi vowel, once, on the fourth. For comparison, 

I may mention the same phenomena in the Ramdyana (the first hundred pages of Schlegel, 
part II) and those in Nala, the numbers in the brackets giving the vanishing cases of the 
short final syllable. Ramdyana, I, 50 (1) ; II, 50 (0) ; III, 40 (12) \ IV, 2 (1) ; Nala, I, 136 (8); 

II, 59 (2) ; III, 60 (27); IV, 17 (3) ; V, 1 ( - - - ~ ). The receding of the fourth 
Vipula, and the marked continuance of the long vowel at the end of the second and fourth 
Vipula in the Kautiliya , place that work in closer relation to the metrical practice of the 
Ramdyana than to that of the Mahdbhdrata . In this direction too, point the seven Tri§tubh 
slokas to be found in the Kautiliya : they are correct Indravajra and Upendravajr& Slokts ; 
and none of them of a free construction. Probably the Adikdvyam, the Rdmdyana wa* 
already existing, under the influence of which, the decisive employment of the sloka metre in 
poetry seems to have been brought about. It can however be supposed that there also 
existed then other K&vyas. Though indeed we do not come across anything regarding 
K&vyas and literary dramas 4 o in the Kautiliya , still (972) the dramas and the Buddhacarita of 
Asvaghosa make it plausible that these classes of literature had behind them a long develop- 
ment before the second oentury b.c., and that therefore they may reach back to the fourth 
century. 

Finally I may bring together what we can gather from the Kautiliya regarding the 
contemporaneous literature. Besides the Vedic literature and what belonged to it, the 
Tri varga was treated of in systematic works ; Dharmaidsira (mentioned I. 5, p. 10 \ III. 1, 
p. 150), Arihasdstra and Kdmasdstra (see above, p. 963f.=p. 134 f. of this translation). Of 
the philosophical systems there were existing, S&mkhya, Yoga and Lok&yata, though we know 

3® There is a pdda of seven syllables on p. 413, which is probably an error of the MS. or of the edition. 
Two nine -syllable pAdas occur on pp. 418 and 420 in magic formulae. These I naturally leave out of con- 
sideration. Verse 4 on p. 249 ( 251) is presented in its second pdda in a garbled form. 

40 There is of course no question here of professional bards, story tellers, mimic -actors, who are mentioned 
often enough ; compare Hertel,l.c., p. 422, but only of authors (to mention whom, Kautilya had no occasion). 
As regards the Sutas and Magadhas, I might mention that there were two classes of them to be distinguished 
from each other : (1) the usual, who according to the theory are pratiloma castes (namely, Vaieya and Br&h- 
rnaui, Ksatriya and(?), and (2) those called PaurAnika , arising from the inter-marriages of the first two castes. 
(HI. 7, p. 165). 
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not how far these systems had received a literary treatment. 41 The Grammar Vyakarana 
as the Ved&nga) was represented by Panini’s work. Besides this, there was Method or 
Rhetoric which treated of questions of syntax and style. The J yolha is mentioned as a 
Ved&iiga ; the statements in II. 20 appear to have been taken therefrom. The oft-mentioned 
Mauhurtika (pp. 38, 245) proves the pre-existence of primitive astrology ; the iithis and the 
nahatras (p. 349) play an important part in it ; and the planets were already known, of which 
Venus and Jupiter are expressly mentioned (p. 116). Other branches of Divination are 
to be deduced from the names of their representatives, Kartantika and Naimittika, who along 
with the Mauhurtika were employed at the court on a fixed salary( V. 3. p 245 = 247 of the 1919 
Edition). Among other sastras, there is also expressly mentioned the Dhdtusdstra (II. 12, 
p, 81). This particular thing, in itself appearing petty enough, is however of general importance 
inasmuch as it shows, how much all conceivable subjects found at that time exposition in the 
form of s&stras : all things worth knowing could be the subject of a sastra. We have seen 
that Kaufilya himself put into use all (pertinent) sastras concerning his rules about the writs 
( Sdsana ) of the king, and that, he insists on the King’s adviser (arnatya) having a thorough 
knowledge of the Sastras. He says (I. 9, p. 15) : Samdnavidyebhyah silpam sdstracahusmattdm 
{amdtyan&m partksefa), i.e ., the king should satisfy himself, with the help of specialists, 
whether the royal advisers know’ the arts, and possess the mastery of the sastras. For those 
who are here implied by the word samdmvidya (the same expression recurs at p. 246, 1. 10 = 
p. 248, 1. 11) and are called vidyavantah on p. 246, 1. 7 ( = 248, 1. 7), the epithets pandita and 
s&strin were usual in later times. (973) As is well-known, the classical period falls under 
the purview of the sastra, and the Pandit is characteristic of that period. From the Kau - 
tiUya , we see that at its time, the sastra had already attained a position dominating the 
intellectual life of India, Thus we arrive at the conviction that the fourth century B.c. 
should belong to the classical period, maturing to full development. The Vedic period was 
however at that time long concluded, and belonged to an antiquity lying very far behind. 

THE ECONOMIC IDEAvS FROM THE KAMA-SUTRA. 

By Prof. J. N. SAMADDAR. B.A., F.R.E.S., F.R.Hisx.S., M.R.A.S, 

Vatsyayasa’s Kama- SO fra has generally been viewed with aversion as being a book 
which deals w r ith erotics only — a Vade-mecum for a gay lothario ; but here and there we do 
get sufficient indications in the work giving prominence to economic topics and ideas, so that 
we may review many of the actions described from the economic point. It may be said, 
indeed, that, even in this book which deals principally with Kama , there are cpiestions treat- 
ing of wealth and that sufficient importance is attached to the necessity for wealth, proving 
that the principles underlying production, distribution and consumption of wealth received 
due attention from the Achdryas in ancient India, who are generally considered to have 
oriented all their studies towards philosophy exclusively. 

The very beginning of the Kama-Svtra supports our contention. The author com- 
mences his book by saluting the three vargas — dharma, artha and Icdma. Though the last 
was the main theme of his discourse, he does not forget that there are three main purposes in 

41 I have referred to the fart (these Sitziingsberichtr, 1911, p. 741) that the later writers claimed 
for the Anviksiki that it was an AtmavidyA, Kautilya does not theoretically put forward tine claim, 
hut practically; in so far a» the education of the princes is concerned, he too is of the same view as hie 
successors ; since, according to I. 5, p. 10, the prince, after his U panayunu, should learn the trayi and 
dnviksiki from the fcistas, The ilsta must have boon careful to tee that the prince learnt no heterftdo* 
philowphy. 
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one's life j 1 dharma, artha and kdma are really inter-dependent to bring about success 
in life — all these three have to be studied, after the manner of the great teachers who have 
propounded the principles of these three principal objects which a man should strive to attain 
in life. Evidently with this object in view, Vatsayana recommends that a man's lifetime 
is to be divided into three periods and each period is to be devoted to the pursuit of one of 
the Trivargas in such a manner as they may conduce to their harmonious combination with 
one another, so that the pursuit of any one of them is not detrimental to the interests of 
the other t wo. Although the Achdrya suggested that of the three vargas — dharma is pre- 
ferable to any other coming next i.e dharma to artha , or kdma , or to both, and artha to 
kdrm , he has opined that this order of preference is not to be strictly adhered to. He men- 
tions, in support of this suggestion , 2 the case of aking, to whom artha is more important than 
the other two, inasmuch as the very existence of the state — its social order and the adminis- 
tration of the country, depend solely on wealth. And he, therefore, recommended that suit- 
able means of earning wealth have to be studied, not only by depending on the Sdstras , 3 
but one should also learn from the Superintendents of Departments and from merchants 
and others w r ell- versed in the art of commerce and trade and from persons experienced in 
agriculture and other vocations of life . 4 

Vatsyayana, tries to treat of kdma , but he does not forget that artha is 
more important. He discusses the arguments which are put forward against pur- 
suing artha. People are of opinion, he states, that ;; even if one exerts himself with all his 
strength, one sometimes does not succeed in getting wealth. On the other hand, one some- 
times gets w ealth with no effort w hatever, even by mere chance. All this is due to Fate.” 
Vatsyayana strongly opposes such dependence on Fate or Time. He says, “ It is not so. 
All the gaining of all objects in this world chiefly depends on human enterprise ; a knowledge 
of the various means of securing these objects is as much the cause as Time. Even in the 
case of things that are predestined to happen, they can be realised only through manly 
efforts. No good comes to such as are inactive.”* 

fndeed he goes farther. He practically forbids recourse to kdrm , for it is detrimental 
to the progress of the other two objects, viz., dharma and artha , which should not be neglected;* 
and he goes on to suggest that a man may learn Kdma- Sutra and the arts, but he should do 
it in such a manner that the time spent on them may not conflict with that devoted to the 
study of dharma and artha sdstras and the other branch of learning related thereto, aknow r - 
iedge of which he is bound to gain primarily. T As we have already observed, he advises 
that the following verse may be studied with advantage : — “ Man pursuing the Trivargas 
will secure an abundance of unmixed happiness in this as well as in the other world ;* 
one should not attach undue importance to only one of the vargas , but there should be the 
harmonious development of all of them." 

Vatsyayana's definition of wealth is also very interesting. “ Education, land, gold, 
domestic animals (cow s, etc.) grain, domestic vessels and utensils ; friends, and so forth, are 
artha , as also the means of securing and increasing the above . 9 He has evidently unproved 
upon the explanation of the term, and as we have said elsewhere 10 it is indeed interesting to 
note what wealth (artha) included then, and what a close resemblance there is in his defini- 
tion to what w r e mean by wealth now, being anything which has an exchange value. 

1 i. 1. 3-4. 2 2. 1. 2. 15-17. 3 1. 2. 18-21. 

4 1. 2. 10. 5 i. 2. 38-39. * 1. 2. 40-42. 

7 l. 3. 1. 9 1. 2. 4j. t 1. 2. 1. 

U Lectures on the Seonomic Condition of Ancient India t Calcutta University, p. 87. 
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* That the author was particularly keen about the means to acquire wealth is manifest 
throughout his book. Let us, for example, consider what he recommends regarding the 
selection of a bride. One of the main considerations was that the bride was to be one born 
in a rich family. That wealth was practically the summum bonum in life is evident when 
we find him giving definite instructions to the ideal wife who was to be, what we may term, 
an ‘-economist/* If the husband spent too much or made an improper expenditure, she 
was to advise him/* 11 The wife was to consider the annual income, and incur 
expenditure accordingly ; 13 and, during her husband’s absence, she was not only to be 
attentive to the proper expenditure over items of daily and occasional occurrence, but she 
was also to increase the wealth of the family by purchases and sales economically carried 
on by employing honest and obedient servants and by reducing expenditure through her 
own intelligent efforts. 13 

Definite instructions are given in the Kdma-Sutra how expenditure could be reduced 
by the w ife, by the timely securing of utensils for domestic use — as earthenware and metallic 
vessels, baskets, wooden and leather articles at proper places ; and by the timely deposit 
of salt, oil and scents. This care for economy is carried to the minutest details, e.g ., “ from 
the curd that remains after their daily consumption, she should extract its essence ; as 
also oil from oil-seeds, sugar and jaggery from sugarcane ; spinning of the thread from cotton 
and weaving cloth with them, the securing of ‘ Sikya ’ of ropes or strings or barks, looking 
after pounding and grinding of paddy, etc/’ In all these she was to be expert. 14 Further, 
knowledge of the wages of servants and their disbursements, the care of cultivation and 
welfare of cattle ; knowledge of constructing conveyances, looking after sheep, etc., the 
reckoning of daily income and expenditure and making up a total of them ” — all these 
constituted the duties of an ideal wife and show that the author was not at all unmindful of 
the economies of life. 

Vatsyayana has also laid dow r n instructions as to the w r ays of earning money. 16 

These are — 

(1) Receiving gifts in the case of Brahmans. 

(2) Conquest in the case of Ksatriyas. 

(3) Buying and selling in the case of Vaisyas. 

(4) Wages for work done in the case of Sudras. 

A list of professional men has also been given, viz. washermen, barber, flow r erman, 
dealers in scents, vendor of wine, mendicant, cowherd, supplier of betel-leaves, goldsmith, 
story-teller, priest and buffoon. 16 Just as king Ajatasatru gave to Buddha a list of persons 
ministering to the needs of the king, evidently we have here also a list of men whom the 
gay lothario needed, and as such Ibis list does not contain the names of all professional men 
who constituted the society of the time. But even then, the list, incomplete as it is, gives us 
a glimpse of the society of that age. 

The side-lights which these quotations give us, are indeed incomplete, but they prove 
at least that ancient Indians and their Achdnjas specially, did not devote themselves 
exclusively to the study of philosophy only, neglecting all mundane things. The econo- 
mic ideas of the ancient Indian teachers may be crude and mixed up with the treatment 
of other subjects — their delineation may be unscientific, but they furnish us with clear 
germs of much serious economic thought which can be disintegrated and analysed as more 
or less pure economic ideas. 


ll IV. 1. 14. 
14 IV. 1. 33. 


12 IV. 1. 32. 
H 1. 4. 1. 


is Ibid . 
is 1 . 6 . 37-38. 
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FURTHER NOTE ON RITUAL MURDER AS A MEANS OF PROCURING CHILDREN. 

By KALIPADA MITRA, M.A., B.L. 

I read with much interest the article written by Sir R. C. Temple entitled £f Ritual Murder 
as a Means of Procuring Children,” ante , vol. LII, p. 113. Such belief does not seem to be 
confined to Northern India only, but prevails in Bengal also. I was at once reminded of 
two instances, one of which is reported in Calcutta Weekly Notes , vol. XXV, pp. 676-677 ; 
King Emperor vs. Bharat Bapari and another , and the other was related to me by a friend as 
having been heard before the Sessions Judge of Hooghly about ten years ago. 

1. The facts of the case are : — Bharat Bapari and his wife had had a certain number 
of children, all of whom died in their infancy. They were thus led to believe that there 
was an evil influence brooding over them and their children and in order to exorcise this 
evil influence, they oSered their new born son (about one month old) to the crocodiles in 
a tank known as Khan Jahan AliTank, otherwise known as Thakurdighi, in the Sub-Division 
of Bagerhat. The child was placed near the water’s edge, and the crocodiles were called. 
Two crocodiles appeared, and one immediately seized the child in its mouth and 
disappeared into the water. They never appeared again, and doubtless the child was 
devoured. The explanation of their action by the accused during their trial before the 
Sessions Judge of Khulna, was that they had been led to believe that if they made the 
offering of this child to the crocodile or crocodiles in the Khan Jahan Ali Tank c£ with a 
pure heart ” and fortified by faith ”, the crocodile, though it would doubtless take the 
child away, would return it unharmed, and that thereafter the child would lead a charmed 
life and attain to a good old age. 

Though the accused were charged under section 302, 1.P.C. (murder), the Jury accepted 
the statement of the accused that they were possessed by this superstitious belief and acquitted 
them both. But the Sessions Judge, disagreeing, referred the case to the High Court. Their 
Lordships held that, although the accused had no intention of causing death, what they did 
they did with knowledge that their act would result in the death of the child, and therefore 
convicted the accused under section 304, 1.P.C. (culpable homicide not amounting to murder) 
and sentenced them to two years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

2. I have forgotten the details of the second case but the main facts are as follows : — 
A certain couple had no children born to them for a long time. They offered pujd 
to many deities and performed religious rites for procuring children, but in vain. Then 
the husband was told by a Sannydsi that his wife would bear children to him if he could 
perform a tdntric rite known as saba-sadhanl, (i.e., practising meditation sitting on a corpse), 
on a particular new moon day (amdvasyd) at the smaSdna (crematorium), on the bank of a 
neighbouring river. Both were to be pure in body and mind and should fast on the day 
appointed. They were to be clad in red apparel and worship the goddess Kali with red 
flowers. The husband should cut oS the head of his wife and sit on her body, repeating 
certain incantations which would make her fertile, and issue would never fail her. He was 
assured that a charm which the sannydsi imparted to him would, when repeated, bring her 
back to life and no apprehensions need be entertained. The unfortunate husband induced 
his wife to come to the crematorium where, he said, he was going to perform certain rites for 
procuring children, without disclosing to her their exact nature. The hapless wife, absorbed 
in meditation at the smasdna, was beheaded ; and the husband, sitting on her corpse, followed 
the formula taught to him. Meanwhile the dawn arose, and the man repeated the life-bringing 
charm frantically, but of course without any effect. He became mad at the thought of what 
he had done ; and his frantic efforts to resuscitate his wife were observed by peasants who 
had come at early dawn to plough the land on the bend of the river. He was subsequently 
tried by the Sessions Judge of Hooghly, but with what result, I do not now remember. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION OF THE ANDAMANESE. 

By P. W. SCHMIDT, S.V.D.l 

Argument. 

I. — The opposition in the statements of E. H. Man and A. R. Brown and an estimation 
of the subject quoad personas and quoad res. 

II. — The chief differences in Religion and Myths between the North and South Anda- 
manese. 

HI. — The establishment of the ethnological age of the Northern and Southern groups. 

IV. — The Austronesian influences in the (Northern) Andamanese mythology. 

V-— The moral character of Puluga, the Supreme Being of the Southern Andamanese. 

VI. — The demarcation of the seasons on the Andaman Islands and the signification 
of the Monsoons in myths and religion. 

VII. The moral character of the commands of Puluga, the Supreme Being of the South 
Andamanese, 

VIII. — Richness and complexity of the religious situation of the Andamanese. 


1 . 

A Comparison of the Statements of E. H. Man and A. R. Brown and an Estimation of the 
subject Quoad Personas and Quoad Res. 

Following the description made by E. H. Man of the inhabitants of the Andaman 
Islands, hitherto looked on as classic, and which he first published in vols. XI and XII (1882 
and 1883) of the Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain awl Ireland, and then 
as a separate work On the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Andaman Islands (London, 1883), 
it was customary to credit the Andamanese with the knowledge and worship of one really 
Supreme Being called Puluga, more especially as two other good authorities on these tribes, 
M. V. Portman and Sir Richard Temple, were not known to have substantially contradicted' 
these statements. 2 It was therefore a little exciting when A. R. Brown, who had in the years 
1908-1909 undertaken a research expedition in the Andamans, after praising.it is true in tlw 
periodical Folk Lore (XX, 1909, pp. 258-271) Man’s other discoveries, took up a position 
against his representation of the religion and especially against the characterization of Puluga 
as a Supreme Being. He prefaced his opposition with the following remark : 

“ Mr ' Man ’ a researches were in many ways excellent. I have tested as far as possible 
every sentence in his book,; and can speak with ungrudging praise of it. But 
there are certain matters on which I am compelled to dissent from Mr. Man’s 
opinions, and one of the most important of these is his interpretation of certain 
religious beliefs of the Andamanese,” 

Of the controversy between Brown and myself, with which at that time this position 
vras mixed up, I have spoken in another place. 3 

Since then Brown’s complete work on the Andamanese has appeared ,* in which Brown 
stands by his opinion and strives still further to elaborate it. It is therefore necessary to 
go again into Brown’s representation, The great interest of tfio point sufficiently justifies 

1 * 3 ,°. mS f ° nc horc m a clotailea mann °r. It is not enough only to make sure of valuable 
old discoveries ; we might gain important new knowledge and learn much in all directions. 


h 1921-22, pp. 978- 1005) Die rcligioscv 


1 Translated from tlio German in ,1 nthropos (vol. XVI— XVII, 

Verb iiUmsst dir A ndamnx ism- Pygmdc n . 

mo.7. »T 

3 See Anthropos, XYI-XV II, 1021-22, pp. 1070 ft. 

4 -V R - Uro ' vn ’ ThL Andaman Islanders. C'ambrkljw. i'j-2. University pt-ees. 
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In this case we have two investigators whose observations have led to quite opposed 
views, and we cannot help first glancing at the qualifications that each sets forth for the 
realization of their propositions. Let us then examine firstly the question of the time of their 
stay among the Andamanese, and we shall learn the following. 

The whole of Brown’s expedition lasted from the end of 1006 till the beginning of 1908. 
Of that time 3 months were spent in the Little Andaman Island, and owing to insufficient 
knowledge of the language, Brown left it. He thus spent only a year in Great Andaman. 
On the other hand, E. H, Man’s stay there lasted 11 years, 5 which he spent in constant inter- 
course with the inhabitants. During that time he spent 4 years as Director of the Andamanese 
Home. Just for this reason E. H. Man gained a considerable advantage. This was increased by 
the fact that he particularly concentrated his researches on the Southern Branch of the tribes, 
more especially the Aka-Bea, whilst Brown worked as well at the Middle and Northern tribes, 
but could obtain less information about the Southern tribes, especially that of the Aka-Bea 
with whom Man had been working. Moreover, Man during this long time, gained a detailed 
knowledge of the language and could associate directly with the inhabitants, an indispensable 
condition to real searching investigations of the natives. Brown, on the other hand, was most of 
the time only able to communicate with the inhabitants through an intermediate language — 
Hindustani, which he was not master of himself, and which only the young Andamanese spoke, 
and those only as he himself said u more or less perfectly.” Only in the last weeks did he 
meet an inhabitant who spoke English and with whose help he could get better information. 5 

To all that it must be added that, whilst in Man’s time the individual tribes lived entirely 
separated one from the other, so that really exact research of an indivkkial tribe was still 
possible, the tribes, according to Brown’s own statement had, on the contrary [at the time of 
his visit], in many cases intermingled, and consequently their speech and customs had 
naturally lost considerably in purity, distinctness and certainty. So that in every way Man 
was, so to speak, in an incomparably better position than Brown. Therefore, for this reason, 
from the first, Man’s information deserves, at least, the same confidence as Brown’s. Sir 
Richard C, Temple, who is acknowledged also by Brown as one of the best judges of the 
Andamanese, expresses himself on Brown’s book in the following terms : 

“ The first part of the book is harmed because the author lays too much weight 
on his own observations and too little on those of bis predecessors, especially on 
those of such a very scrupulous describer as Mr. E. H. Man, who had extraordinary 
opportunities for observation, which lasted for many years.” {Man, 1922, p. 121.) 

So if Brown declares that Man, through his Christian convictions, let h i mself be betrayed 
into colouring his observations with Christianity, then one must oppose to it that such a thing 
never occurred ; for Man brings forward in all sincerity also a number of rare and even grotesque 
particulars about Paluga, the Supreme Being, that are truly not to be found in any profession 
of faith of any of the Christian denominations. Moreover, one could retort that Brown could 
be equally reproached with the fact that his own unprejudiced mind was obscured by the 
opinions of the school of evolutionists for the time being dominant. 

According to the statements of E. H. Man, tho Andamanese pygmies, who certainly 
belong to the oldest people of South Asia, now worship a real Supreme Being, named Puluga, 
who created the world and men, omniscient moral judge of their doings, but who is also good 
and helpful and to whom the good people will go after death. Against that Brown declared 
he had discovered that not one, but two, high gods exist, Biliku (Puluga) and Teria (Daria). 
Neither are supposed to represent anything other than the two chief prevailing winds there, 


5 Over 30 yoara — E d. 

c Comparo Brown’s own statements referring to them, pp. 170, 176. 
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the former the North-east Monsoon, the latter the South-west Monsoon. Puluga-Biliku 
who represents the chief person is, however, supposed to be feminine and only later in parti- 
cular tribes became masculine. She is not supposed to possess any sort of moral qualities 
and was originally considered as inimical to humanity ; for from her came the devastating 
storms, whilst the rain came from Teria. 

If Brown’s assertions as to these facts are true, then the character of a Supreme Being 
could no longer be ascribed to Biliku-Puluga. But with regard to Brown one must differentiate 
between the facts that he adduces and the interpretation that he gives them. 

Now the truth is that Brown, besides being interested in the tribes of the South, the 
Akar-Bale, and especially the Aka-Bca, which Man investigated, was also interested in the 
Middle and Northern tribes, and he prides himself on showing how [in the Andamans] on a 
comparatively small space, among such an insignificant number of human beings, who are 
among the most primitive peoples, widely differing views of religion exist in individual 
tribes. The highly instructive fact of this characteristic difference ought, however, to have 
been demonstrated as clearly as possible and in no way obscured or effaced, as often occurs 
in the interpretations which Brown gives ; since he does not sufficiently regard the great 
difference of religion between the Southern and Northern tribes. The result of all this 
is that his representation of the religion of the Northern tribes may be perfectly just, while it 
is not so as regards the Middle tribes ; and that of the Southern tribes in points of capital im- 
portance must be considered as not in accordance with the facts. Since his first inter- 
pretation in Folk Lore , this characteristic has become more pronounced, for whilst formerly 
he was still lea by the fresh impression of the facts he had observed, he has since become 
more influenced by theories that he has formed, which in the end unfavourably affect his 
statement of facts, as we shall see further on. 

I will now give a few of these obscurities of which Brown has been guilty. He describes 
Bilik as essentially inimical to man (p. 369 f.) and soon afterwards he writes : 

“ Yet there is no doubt that at times, and more particularly in the Southern tribes, the 
natives do regard Puluga as the benefactor and even the creator of the human race ” 
(p. 370). 

But it is inexact to say “ more particularly in the Southern tribes. 5 ’ If we uphold the 
sources of the myths especially, then Puluga is a benefactor and creator of men only among the 
Southern tribes. The same remark holds good of Brown’s utterance : the idea is that Puluga- 
Biliku gave man fire, and by its help the source of life “ has been developed more in the South 
than in the North 55 (p. 372). According to the myths, it was only among the Southern tribes 
that Puluga gave man fire willingly ; among the Northern tribes Biliku guarded it jealously, 
and it had first to be filched from her by cunning and force. 

We will now set to work to show in a short classification the most important differences 
between the Southern and Northern tribes. 

II. 

The Chief Differences in Religion between the Northern and Southern Andamanese. 


1) Let us first observe the sex of Puluga- Biliku and of her partner Daria Tarai and their connec- 
tion on either side with the two monsoons (pp. 147 ff.). 

Northern Tribes. 


Aka-Chari 
Aka- Kora 
Aka- Bo 
Aka-Jeru 


North-east monsoon (Biliku boto). 

South-west monsoon (Tarai boto). 

Biliku is feminine and wife of Tarai ; her son is Perjido. This is 
the customary hypothesis ; elsewhere Perjido is considered as the 
husband of Biliku, or Biliku is unmarried, her son is Perjido and 
so on. 
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Aka-Kede 

Aka-Kol 

Akar-Juwoi 

A-Puchikwar 


Akar-Bele 

Aka-Bea 


Middle Tribes. 

North-east monsoon (Bilik to). 

South-west monsoon (Teriya). 

In the Northern area : Biliku feminine, Tarai masculine ; in the 
South : Biliku masculine. 

Generally Bilik is masculine and Teriya as well : more seldom, 
Bilik is feminine, Tarai is her husband ; or there is a masculine 
and a feminine Bilik, who are husband and wife ; or Bilik is 
masculine with a wife In-Charia. In A-Puchikwar, there is a 
Bilik for each of the winds except the South-west, for which 
last is Teriya. 

Southern Tribes. 

North-east monsoon (Puluga to [a]). 

South-west monsoon (Daria). 

Puluga is masculine and Daria is his Brother : 

“ and this was apparently also the common belief of the Aka-Bea 
(p. 151.) 


From this table it follows that : (1) Biliku is always feminine in the Northern tribes and 
Puluga is always masculine in the Southern tribes. In the Middle tribes Bilik is sometimes 
masculine, sometimes feminine, so this is really a typical transitional region. (2) Only in the 
north are both the Monsoons more strongly personified, as only there are they recognised as a 
Biliku- wind and a Tarai- wind, whilst in the Middle and the South only the North-east mon- 
soon bears the personifying description, the South-west monsoon being called simply Teriya 
(Daria). (3) Everywhere Biliku-Puluga is only connected with the North-east monsoon and 
Tarai-Daria only with the South-west. Only among the A-Puchikwar are there many Biliku, 

to which all the winds except the South-west, are assigned. 

On this last point Brown builds his whole interpretation of the Puluga Belief. He 
suggests that not only the North-east monsoon, but also the stormy changeable time, which 
preceded and followed this monsoon, originally belonged to Puluga’s dominion. But his 
hypothesis is weakened by the other opinion which he had already put forward, namely, that 
the acceptance of several Biliku among the A-Puchikwar was only a fairly recent innovation 
(pp. 167 and 374). To this it must be added that the A-Puchikwar belongs to that transi- 
tional group, which’ in its fluctuations certainly shows no primitiveness. Brown’s promise 
to show that an " approximation to this view is also to be found in the rest of the tribes ” 
(p. 356) is not fulfilled in any way. 

But the situation can be cleared up still more thoroughly. In his earlier publication in 
Folk Lore (p. 260), 7 Brown brought forward the following myths of the Akar-Bale : 

“ Puluga (Big Puluga) has two brothers called Jila Puluga and Kuacho Puluga (East 
Puluga and West Puluga). The one sends all the Easterly winds and the other 
sends all the Westerly winds.” 

These myths are no longer to be found in Brown’s new publication. But they are 
compared with a version given there of the Bilik myths of Aka-Kol and A Puchikwai 
“There is a male Bilik and a female Bilik, who are husband and wife. Their children ar e 

7 From thiB point I will quote the earlier publication in Folk Lore (1909) as I., and the newer publi 
cations in the work The Andaman Islanders as II. 
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Koicor-ton Bilik, Koico Bilik, Jila Bilik, Metepur Bilik, Tartear Bilik, and Teriya ” (p. 151). 
One can see that the two brothers of Akar-Bale are identical with the two children of Aka-Kol 
and A-Puchikwar. So these myths of both groups have in common the important 
circumstance that a (big) Puluga-Bilik stands above the North-east as well as above the 
South-west winds, and is not identified with either one of them, and so this higher Puluga 
also stands opposed to no other being. 

This position of things is also shown in yet another of the Akar-Bale myths, which 
Biowm gives in II, p. 151 : 

“ Once upon a time Puluga and Daria were great friends, but they quarrelled. Puluga 
said that he was the bigger (more important), Daria said that he was. Ho now they 
are always quarrelling. Puluga sends the wind for one period, then Daria sends his 
wind.” 

There was then a time when there was no opposition between the (North) East and 
South-west. But the thought that now Daria laid claim to be the greater is without doubt 
singular® in the whole of the Andamanese literature and for thfrt reason cannot be primitive. 
This much Brown himself acknowledges when he says : “ I venture to think, however, that 
the southern myth is not quite so satisfactory, as the northern one ” (p. 367). If only we 
had the same state of affairs among the Akar-Bale of the Southern tribes as among the Aka- 
Kol and A-Puehikwar of the middle tribes, viz., that a great Bilik-Puluga existed, who was 
not bound up with the opposition of the tw'o monsoons because he stood above them, then wdiat 
Brown wrote himself in I, p. 267 9 would perhaps be valid for these two groups ; certainly 
at any rate for the Aka-Bea tribe : 

“ There seem to be no legends whatever about Tarai, and in the South he is generally 
ignored, all storms being attributed to Puluga whether they come from the North-east 
or the Southwest.” 

The ease, where Daria no longer exists, anyhow not as a mythical person, w T e already 
came across in the above version of the Aka-Bea myth, where we found a pair of brokers, 
East and West Puluga, who were equal to, but not under, the great Puluga. A version of tho 
Aka-Kol and A-Puchikwar legend also exists, where Bilik is masculine and his wife is called 
In-Charia, but where there is no mention of Teria (I, p. 260 ; II, p. 151). It, however, comes 
out most distinctly among the most Southern of the Southern tribes, the Aka-Bea. For in 
the report which E. H. Man gives of them, there is no mention of such a personality, and 
Brown infers their existence only indirectly and without any sort of proof, in these words : 
“ and this (that Puluga and Daria are masculine) w r as apparently also the common belief 
of the Aka-Bea ” (II, p, 151), a decision at which he had not arrived in his first publication. 

If, however, in addition, w r e consider that, in general, in all the South and Middle tribes 
only the North-east monsoon hears the personifying name of Puluga -wind, and that the South- 
west monsoon does not, it is easy to understand that originally, in this case also, only one 
personal being existed to whom all storms were attributed, but after whom tho North-east 
wind w 7 as especially named ; not because it brings the most storms, but just on the contrary 
because at the time of the North monsoons, and only at that time, do the finest and brightest 
days set in. 10 

Formerly Brown himself acknowledged this. It is true that even then he had begun to 
form the theory that Biliku and Tarai w r ere no other than personifications of the two monsoons : 
Biliku of the North-east, Tarai of the South-west. And he had already written the sentence : 


8 Why it comes up here we shull see further on ; comp. II, p. VJo : Man, 1910, p. 30, note. 

9 I do not find this passage in II. to Sue further on about this. 
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“ There is complete unanimity through all the groups, on this point, that bad weather is the 
result of Biliku’s anger ” (I, p. 261). But he acknowledged quite honestly at that time 
that “ What is particularly puzzling is that the South-west monsoon is the rainy monsoon, and 
during the North-east monsoon the weather is generally fine ” (I, p, 267). Since then, how- 
ever, relying on the Biliku of the A-Puchikwar tribe, he has formed the idea of an extension of 
the North-east monsoon season, so that it is increased at the beginning and end by a stormy 
period, and on this extension he has in his new book built up an extremely artificial and com- 
plicated theory. That the reliance on the A-Puchikwar is frail we have already seen above. 
That the theory also has gaps and flaws and that it has to have recourse to a considerable 
derangement of facts, w r e shall see below. 

For the present we will orAy emphasise the important fact, that among the Southern tribes, 
not two higher but only one Supreme Being exists ; who is said to be masculine ; who stands 
above the opposition of the two Monsoons ; after whom the Monsoon of the fine bright weather 
is called ; but who also brings storms, thunder and cyclones. 

(2) Lei us noiv examine as to how the creation , especially of man , is explained in the 

individual tribes (II, p. 192 ff .). 

Northern Tribes. 

AKA- BO — The first man Jutpu (= Alone) was born as a small child in the knee of a 
big bamboo. He grew up and made himself a wife out of a nest of white ants ] she was 
called Kot. Out of clay he made other ancestors, to whom he and his wife taught 
accomplishments. 

AKA-JERU — 1. First version : same as the Aka-Bo. 

2. Second version : Poichot-ubut, the first man, was born in a buttress of a Sierculia 
tree. He had no wife, but cohabited with an ants’ nest (Kot) and had many children 
from this union, who became the ancestors of the Andamanese. 

3. Third version : Tarai w'as the first man and his wife was Kot. Their children were 
Tau (sky), Boto (wind), Piribi (storm), Air (foam on the sea). 

4. Fourth version : Maia-chara was the first being. He created the earth and peopled it. 
He also created the Sun and Moon. His wife was Nimi. Their children were Cho 
(knife), Loto Luk. 

Middle Tribes. 

AKA-KEDE — Biliku made the world and the first human beings. 

AKA-KOL — The first human being was Ta-Peti (Monitor-lizard). His wife w r as the 
civet cat, and their children were the Tomo-la (ancestors). 

A-PUCHIKWAR — 1. Ta Petie wa« the first ancestor. He obtained a wife from a black 
piece of w ood that he brought home. They had a son, Poi. Later Ta Petie was drowned 
and turned into Karaduku (shark). 

2. At first there were only men. Ta Petie cut off the man Kolotot s genitals. She became 
his w ife and their children w r ere the Tomo-la. 

3. The first man w r as Tomo(-la). He made the world and peopled it with the 
ancestors. He made the moon (Puki), who became his wife. Both invented all the 
arts and accomplishments. After his death ho went to live in the sky, where all the 
souls of men go as well. There it is always day and beautiful weather. How 
Tomo originated is unknown ; first there was Tomo, then Biliku. 
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4. Tomo was the first man and his wife was Mita (dove). He made bows, arrows and 
canoes ; she made nets and baskets and discovered red paint and white clay. How 
both originated is unknown. 

5. Tomo was made by Bilik. His wife was Mita and the children Tomola. 

6. Koi was the first man and son of Tomo. His wife was Mita, 

7. Ta Petie was the first man. His wife was Mita. 

8. Ta Mita was the progenitor of the Andamanese. 

Southern Tribes. 

AKAR-BALE — 1. Puluga made the first pair of human beings, Nyali and Irap. He 
gave them fire and taught them all the accomplishments. 

2. The first man was Da Duku (monitor-lizard) and the first woman was In Bain 
(civet-cat). 

AKA-BEA. — 1. Puluga made the first man, Tomo. His wife, Ghana Elewadi (crab), 
was created by Puluga, who taught Tomo how to propagate his race. 

2. Ghana Elewadi swam in from the sea. 

3. Ghana Elewadi landed pregnant at Kydd Island and became the demi-goddess 
of cultivation. Later Tomo was drowned and changed into Karadaku and his children 
into Duku. 

Here again we find much the same grouping as before : 

(i) In the Northern group no sign of any idea of creation ; in one version Tarai is 
the first human being. 

(ii) In the Middle group the idea of creation only comes up occasionally and 
indistinctly. 

(in) In the Southern group it is clearly expressed everywhere. 

But wherever there is a mention of creation, it is traced back to Bilik- Puluga, never to 
anyone else. Only once in the third version of the A-Puchikwar story does Tomo transcend 
Bilik ; but this is quite an exceptional occurrence, and even here the creation of man 
is not traced back to Tomo. Altogether the A-Puchikwar legend shows here also 
great unsteadiness. 

Ta Petie appears, in the Middle as well as in the Southern group, as the name of the 
first human being ; so does the name Tomo. Also the name of the first woman, Civet-cat, 
appears in both groups ; whilst Mita (dove) is confined to the Middle group. On the whole 
the Middle group is more intimately connected with the Southern than with the Northern 
group. We can conclude that in the Middle tribe the idea of creation is indecisive, but in 
the Southern group it is completely established. 

Finally we can conclude also that the idea of creation is most clearly and strongly enun- 
ciated where, as among the true Southern tribes, not tw r o Supreme Beings but one Supremo 
Being exists, Puluga, who stands above all natural phenomena, to whom the celestial 
phenomena are attributed. 

(3) Let us now consider whence Fire came to the particular tribes and in what relationship 
humanity stood with Bilik- Puluga (II, p. 201 ff.). 

Northern Tribes. 

AKA-CHARI— Biliku produced fire by the striking together of a red stone and a 
pearl shell. She lighted wood with it. Whilst she slept Mite (bronze-winged dove) 
stole the fire and gave it to the people. 
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AKA- JEHU — 1. Whilst Biliku slept Lirchitmo (Kingfisher) stole the fire from her. 
She threw the pearl shell at him and cut off his head, whereupon fire came out of his 
neck. From that time mankind had fire. 

2. In other versions, other beings discovered fire, but it only reaches mankind through 
force and cunning. 

3. Biliku lived in enmity with mankind, ate up their food and killed them in a variety 
of ways. 

AKA-KEDE — 1. Lirtit (Kingfisher) steals the fire from the sleeping Biliku. She 
throws a pearl shell after him and cuts off his tail and wings. Mite (dove) throws a 
firebrand into the sky and there it becomes the sun. 

2. Biliku (masculine) looks at the people to see if they have eaten his food, which 
consisted of certain plants, and kills them when they have. The people then get together 
and kill him and his wife, and drive Mite, his child, towards the North-east. 
AKA-JOWOI — The imperial pigeon stole a firebrand from the sleeping Bilik and gave 
it to mankind. 

AKA-KOL — Luratut (Kingfisher) steals the fire from the sleeping Bilik. 
A-PUCHIKWAR — Luratut steals the fire from sleeping Bilik. She took up a “ lighted 
brand ” and threw it at Luratut. She was enraged and went away to live in the sky. 

Southern Tribes. 

AKAR-BALE. — 1. Puluga (according to another version: the Skink) gave the fire 
to the first human beings Da Duku and In Baia. 

2. The fish Dim-Dora stole the fire from Puluga’s platform (another version : from 
the land of departed spirits). He threw it at the people who were burnt ; they rushed 
away and became fishes of a red colour. 

3. In the old times Puluga lived in Jila (East) and the Andamanese in Pulugu-rodbaraij. 
Puluga was always angry with the people and used to destroy their huts and property. 
So the people sent him out of the world saying : “ We do not want you here any longer.” 
He went to the North-east. 

AKA-BEA — 1. Luratut stole the fire from the sleeping Puluga, but let it fall and burnt 
Puluga with it. He took the firebrand and burnt Luratut with it. The ancestors 
received the fire. 

2. Puluga gave the fire to the first human being Tomo, after he had created him and 
taught him how to use it. He himself obtained fire by bidding the sun to come and 
set fire to a stacked up pile of wood. 

3. Puluga let the first human beings themselves prepare a pyre and then struck it, on 
which the fire was kindled. The spirit Lachi Puna Abolola, who accompanied Puluga. 
then instructed Tomo how to cook food. 

4. The fourth version is substantially like the first, only its taking place is postponed till 
after the great deluge which extinguished all fires. 

The following general conclusions are established : 

1. The myth showing that the fire was stolen from Bilik-Puluga, mostly by the King- 
fisher, is to be found in all the tribes. 

2. In the two Southern tribes, especially in Aka-Bea, an essentially different form is 
found as well ; i.e., that Puluga gave mankind the fire willingly and kindly, and taught 
them how to use it. 

s 
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3. In the Northern tribes and in the most Northerly of the Middle tribes, Bilik throws 
a pearl shell at the robber, and in the remainder of the Middle tribes and in both the 
Southern tribes he throws a firebrand. 

4, In the Northern tribes Bilik is essentially inimical to man. In the Middle tribes 
and the Akar-Bale tribe in one version, he is at first perhaps friendly, but 
afterwards an end was made of Puluga’s rule, and he himself was either chased away 
or killed. Among the Akar-Bale in another version, and also among the Aka-Bea, 
the people had no reason at all to depose the kindly generous Puluga and had 
sufficient veneration to keep them from doing so. 

Here then it is shown that once in the Middle tribes a religious (and cultured) revolution 
must have taken place, when the people got weary of the severity and autocratic rule of the 
old Supreme Being and did away with it. What motives contributed towards this we shall see 
further on. The movement emanated probably from the middle tribes, whose belief is the 
myth of the fire theft. Its home is said both by the Aka Kol and the A-Puchikwar, and also 
in one version of the Aka Bea, to be Tol-loko-tima, while mankind in those days lived in 
Wota-emi to the south-west on the other bank of a Sea-route. Both places however lie in the 
A-Puchikwar region (II, p. 200 ; compare also the myth of Aka Bale, II, p. 201). 

If we have to fix a more definite time, we notice that among the Aka-Bea, according to 
E. H. Man, the fire theft only took place after the great deluge. In those times the people 
were also enraged with Puluga on account of the destruction of all their fellow creatures, 
and made up their minds to kill him. Puluga frightened them away. He was as hard as 
wood, their arrows could not pierce him. He explained to them that the reason of the fate 
of those who had perished was that the race of that time disobeyed his commands which the 
primitive people had always observed. If they now became as ungodly, the same punishment 
would infallibly overwhelm them. This was the last time that Puluga was visible to mankind, 
but his warning was regarded and his commands were kept from that time. 

All these myths I believe should be interpreted as follows : After a great flood, in which 
many Andamanese perished and much was destroyed, the belief in Puluga began to wane, 
star tin g among the A-Puchikwar, carrying with it the whole of the Middle tribes, and penetrat- 
ing even to the Southern tribes as far as the Aka Bea itself. But here the revolt was brought 
to a stop. The cataclysm was recognized as the punishment of Puluga, and in consequence 
the old obedience and the earlier reverence towards Puluga, which here also had been shaken, 
were re-established, perhaps in even greater strength. 

4. There are also a number of myths about this great deluge in which a tribal 

diversity is evident. 

Northern Tribes. 

AKA-JERU — I. The first man Mimi Chara made a noise one evening when the 
cicada was singing. Thereupon a great storm arose, which killed many people and 
turned others into fishes and birds. Mimi Chara and his wife Mimi Kota climbed up 
a hill to a cave, and hid the fire under a cooking pot till the storm had passed. 

2. The people made a noise at night whilst the cicada was singing. She went to her 
mother Biliku, who threw her pearl shell and sent a heavy rain storm, and destroyed 
the whole world. Maia Taolu saved the fire on this occasion. 
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Middle Tribes. 

AKA-KEDE — A bird who had had no honey given it, made a noise at night whilst the 
cicada were singing, and disturbed their song. A great storm arose ; it rained 
heavily, and the sea rose over the land. The people took refuge in the top of a 
Dipierocarpus tree (the highest tree in the Andaman Islands). Mima Mite (dove) 
saved the fire under a cooking pot. 

AKA-KOL — The ancestors were playing one evening and making a noise while the 
cicada was singing. Then Bilik got angry and sent a great cyclone. All the people 
were turned into animals. 

A-PUCHIKWAR — AKA-BALE — Da Kolwot (tree-lizard) got furious whilst dancing 
and drove the people violently away, so that they were turned into all sorts of animals. 
Berep (a small crab) in the end held him tightly by the arm. 

Southern Tribes. 

AKAR-BEDE — Da Kwokol becomes furious whilst dancing and drives the people 
into the sea and bushes, so that they turned into animals there. Da Berag bit hard 
into his arm, so that he died. At that his mother was furious and cut down the 
plant tokvl , at which Puluga became so angry that he sent a great storm which killed 
the mother and all the people in that place. 

AKAR-BALE — AKA-BEA — Kolwot gets furious at a dance and drives the people in 
all directions, so that they turned into animals. Berebi comes and bites deep into 
his arm ; he dies. At that his mother becomes so furious that in her pain she asks 
the people to do things that would enrage Puluga : “ Bum the wax, grind the seed 
of the Entadu; destroy the Caryola; dig up the various yams; destroy everything. 5 * 
At that Puluga became extremely angry and sent the flood which killed all living 
things with the exception of two men and two women. 

AKAR-BALE — In a great storm and mighty deluge Da Duku (monitor- lizard), 
the first man, tried to save the fire by climbing a tree, but he could not climb with it. 
Then In Baia (the civet-cat) took the fire up a hill and saved it. 

AKA-BEA — After the death of Kolwot, who was the first to spear and catch turtles, 
the people grew more disobedient, and as Puluga ceased to visit them, they became 
more remiss in the observance of his commands. Then Puluga’s wrath burst forth, 
and without warning he suddenly sent a great flood that covered the whole land and 
destroyed all living. Only two men and two women, who happened to be in a boat, 
saved themselves and landed in Wota-emi. When the flood subsided, Puluga recreated 
everything. 

The characteristic differences between the Andamanese myths of the deluge can be 
summarized as follows : 

1. Everywhere the violation of Bilik-Puluga’s commands is the cause of the great 
flood. 

2. In the North, taking in the Aka-Kede as well, it is the disturbing of the Cicada 
song. 

.3. In the South, beginning with the A-Puchikwar, it is an incident connected 
with Kolwot, at whose death his mother destroyed the plants protected by Puluga, 
and incited others to do so as well. 
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4. In the Aka-Bea legends it was the universal ungodliness of the people that produced 
the catastrophe. 

5. The saving of the fire through the woman and her cooking pot is characteristic 
of the Northern and Middle tribes, whilst in the South there is no mention of the 
cooking pot. 

In one of the Middle and two of the Southern tribes there is a myth which tells how the 
killing of the Cicada and a species of caterpillar brought about the first darkness of night. In 
the A-Puchikwar and Aka- Bale tribes it is the first man who discovered the yams and the 
resin, and found a Cicada which he crushed in his hand, and at whose cry night came; — through 
the song of the ant the day came back, and since then day and night come alternately. Whilst 
here the people could evidently help themselves again, and there is no mention at all of 
Bilik- Puluga, yet Puluga decidedly reappears in the Akar-Bea myth. Here it is two women 
who get so enraged by the summer heat that one of them kills a caterpillar and the other 
destroys the utara plant. This displeased Puluga and as a punishment he sent the night. 
Thereupon the Chief Kolwot invented dances and songs in order to make Puluga believe that 
the peojDle did not mind. So Puluga created the alternate periods of day and night and later 
on created the moon to make the night yet lighter. 

Taking together all the facts established into these four important points by our researches, 
it will be clear beyond doubt that in the Southern tribes , especially among the Akar-Bale 
and the Aka-Bea, there is quite a specifically different religion from that of the Northern 
tribes. In the South there are not two beings, but only one great being, who stands above 
all other beings and there is no reason to doubt that it is always masculine. This Supreme 
Being is not ill disposed towards humanity, but is essentially benevolent, so that the wind of 
the bright beautiful season is called after him. Puluga is the creator of all things and also of 
humanity, on whom he has bestowed benefits and to whom he has taught all that is necessary 
for them. He also gave them fire of his own free will and taught them how to use it. But 
Puluga was enraged by acts which caused a devastation and waste of things created by him, 
and then, besides storms, he sent as punishments thunder and cyclones. Once he destroyed 
the whole world in this way. 

In contradistinction to this, the Northern tribes have a religion in which there are two 
figures personifying the two monsoons. Of these the feminine North-east monsoon is the 
higher, as here generally the feminine comes to the fore. Here Bilik is no creator and is 
inimical to humanity, and the fire has to be stolen from her. She shows no moral features. 

In the. Middle tribes there is a wavering between the two views, but also a clear remem- 
brance of Puluga s former preponderance, until a sharp falling off from him arose, evoked 
perhaps by even more progressive influences from the North. 

(To be continued.) 
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SERIES IV. 

By H. A. ROSE, I.C.S. (Retired). 

(Continued from page 112.) 

Pabain : a kind of chukri, * rhubarb ’ : Ch., 222. 

Pachh&n : to-night ; as in ‘ J uma-rdt kadan ’ ? ‘ Pachhdn.’ 

Pachsera : a weight of 5 sers used for buying, but of 4 sers when used for selling : SS., 
Bashahr, 60. 

P&da : the 2nd rite of the 1st chdr at a wedding. It resembles the pahld bishtar or 
1st chdr, but in this repetition of it blades of grass, saffron, sarvdn shadhe and flowers are 
cast into the water, and while the priest recites mantras the father of the bride sprinkles 
water on the feet of the pair : Ch., 143. 

Paduka ; a foot-print pillar, consisting ot a pile of stones, covered by a flat slab on which 
is carved a trident with a foot-print on each side, in front of a temple or by the road-side : 
Ch., 49. 

Pag-bb&l : ■*Dharm-bhai ; a brother made by Pagwat : Gloss., I, p. 905. 

Pagran : ‘ to hold,’ see Nali. Danda pagran, a game in which each player holds a 
club { dandd ) between his feet and endeavours to wrest the other’s danda from him with his 
hands : B., 

Pagwat ! exchange of turbans, effecting a tie like kinship : Gloss., I, p. 905. 

Pahra.lt ; a machdn or platform erected for watching crops : Ch., 225. 

Pagtl : a sort of gown : SS., Bashahr, 41 . 

Pahrl : a guardian of the records in a State office, also of revenue in cash or kind ; a 
temple attendant ; Ch. 264 and 131. 

Pairahan : a gown for everyday use : Ch., 205. 

PS1 : in Tank 4 topds -= 1 pd% 

2 pdis = 1 mond. 

20 pdis = 1 chatti in Kulachi). 

2 monds = 1 andd. 

2 andds - 1 chatti , or ox-load of 2 sacks ; also used as a land- 

measure : D. I. K. 

in Hazara : — 1 pal =16 chohds or odis . f Measures of capacity only in use 

1 adhpai = 8 chohas or oofisX among the Dhunds of the Dannah 

^ ildqa. 

See also under Topa. 

P<iiya Jins : a system by which the cultivator was compelled to sell his grain to the 
State at reduced prices : SS., Kuthar : Cl., P&yk. 

P&Ja padam : a tree : Sirmflr, 26 ; P. D., p. 830, s.v Paddam. 

Pajtt : a piece of muslin tied round the bridegrooms’ caps : SS., Bashahr, 17. 

Palag : greens j also a tree ; Simla, S. R. xli-ii. 

Pall! : fr. pdla , ‘ frost ’ j land frequently visited by frost and cold : SirmGr, App. 1. 

Palak : a boy brought up but not adopted : comp. 88. ? **bllak. 

Palakh : a wild tig, Ficus Bumphil : Ch., 239. 

Pllasrl : an official, below the waztr, now abolished : Ch., 264 ; Cf ., Pftlsarlin III. 

Palela : a tax on oil presses : Suket, 42. 

Pallo : the border of a shawl ; — pa wan, c to spread out the end of one's shawl,* to invoke 
a blessing, to break off a feud ; Gloss., I, p. 906. 
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Pallopalli : the observance in which the bride’s skirt is kept fastened to the bridegroom’s 
at the wedding : B., 111. 

Palna : to sharpen : Ch., 138. 

Pan : a climbing plant : Sirmur, 76. 

Pan-mohla : lit. c dye and mortar an observance at which the clothes are dyed for a 
wedding : B., 108 : Add to P. D., p. 856 : Cf. p. 757, 

Panch-bala : an offering of 4 male animals with a pumpkin : Cf., Sat-bala ; K&ngra : 
Gloss., I, p. 356. 

Pand : see under Topa. 

Pandran : a kind of tree : SS., Balsan, 4. 

Pandre : Picea Webbiam : Simla, S. R., xliii. 

Panglot : a fee levied from a stranger taking a bride out of the State : Suket, 42. 

Panihar : a stone fountain, built of slabs of stone; smaller than the Nahun : Ch., 198, 
(Correct Panih&r in III). 

Paniyaru : the day of the kiria harm ; Ch., 155. 

Panjobal : moist land : Sirmur, App. I. 

Panjserl : a weight, 5 sers : Ferozepur. 

P&p : soul ; v . Newa. 

Papra : lit. ‘ sin 5 ; also an imp : Sirmur, 53. 

Pdpll : stony soil with a layer of earth over it : Sirmur, App. I. 

Paraina : the 5th form of marriage, = Gadar : a purohit is employed, but Ganesh is not 
worshipped, the bride doing reverence to the bridegroom’s door and hearth, and obeisance 
to his parents : SS., Kumharsain and Bashahr, 13. 

Parala : sunny open land, opposed to Shila : SS., Jubbal, 16. 

Para-phutd! : the true dawn ; B., 191 : Syns. Bhabhak and Poh-phutdi. 

Parara : a small tree : Simla, S. R, xliv. 

Parat : a circular wooden vessel of capacity ; also called Asa : Haz&ra. 

Pardtha : not defined ; used in B., (180) as an offering at a shrine. 

Parbat : land on a hill-top : SS., Jubbal, 16. 

Parchava : evil influence : Ch., 196. 

Parima : a method of measuring (land) by capacity : SS., Kumharsain, 9. 

Parkhatt : a child(? son) born in its stepfather’s house: Comp., 114 :Cf ., Niamar and Gadhelra. 
Pam : a wedding : B., 156 : on, ‘ at a wedding 5 : Cf., P. D., p. 874, s.v. Parnahn. 

Paropi : one-fourth of a Topa : Ferozepur. 

Paruna : D4j, in Peshawar : Comp., 63. 

Parflnevesh : chundavand , in Peshdwar Comp., 71. 

Parwa : a cess, of one balti cf grain for acn rupee of revenue : SS, Kunhiar, 10. 

Pashaj : a demon or genic B , 1S7. 

Pashkora : an observance at weddings ; the bridegroom is measured with the nauli which 
is placed on his sister-in-law ’s tray and regarded as his rakh or protector : B., 110. 

Pasbw&j ; a gown, with a short bodice and numerous folds, almost touching the ground : 
Ch., 205. 

Path : ? reading, used to avert ill-omens : Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 438. 

Pasni . the custom of giving clothes, etc,, with ornaments to a prospective son- or 
daughter- in- lav (among Bhabias) : cf. Subh& : B., 107. 

Patha : the area which can be sown with 2 kh/un : SS.. Bilaspur, 21. 

Pathi-mundri ; a set of bangles and a ring : B., 104. 
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Patl s a long narrow field : Sirmur, App. I. 

Patis : (? Patis), a kind of herb, (? gentian) ; cf. Tila : Oh., 222, 

Patrian : square pieces of silver worn round the neck, «= Daw atm : B., 105 : for Patri 
v. P. D., p. 888. 

Patroru : a kind of bread made of flour with salt and spices, and spread on bhajji or 
ImcMIu leaves. It is eaten on the Patroru ki sankr&nt or 1st. Bhftdon in honour of fore- 
fathers : Ch., 156 and 215. 

Pattar : a bowl : Sirmur, 50. 

PatthalU : ‘ squatting on the ground cross-legged 9 ; Attock Gr., p. 113. 

Pattuar! : an office-bearer who had pattu, ‘ woollen blankets,’ made for the Raj & : Ch., 

265. 

Paulao : a rite of condolence : Sirmur, 61. 

Paulia : a gate-keeper : Cf., Pauli in III : Sirmur, 63. 

Paya : a cess imposed in lieu of the old custom of buying the cultivator’s grain at reduced 
rates : SS., Bilaspur, 23. 

Pechrf, paichrt : a basket, narrowing towards the top, used for storing ; like a Part&ra : 
Simla, vS. R. xlvi. 

Pedl : a very poor soil with a thin layer of earth over the stones, generally found on 
the banks of streams : Sirmur, App. I. 

Peka : used by a woman for her own father’s house or village : Syn. Pihar. 

Peshwa : murshid or pir among Q&dir! faqirs , in Ludhiana. 

Peya : a dish of Pithi, mdsh or pulse finely ground : Gloss., I, p. 797. 

Pet& rathu fa glutton. Ch., 124. 

Petar : Jmiperus communis : Ch., 240. 

Petha : pumpkin, K&ngra : Gloss., I, p. 356. 

Phag : a cess, levied for the expenses of the Holi : SS., Bashahr, 74. 

Phagura : a wild fig, Ficus palmata : Ch., 240. 

Phagli : (1) a fair held in Ph&gan, (2) a place of origin of a deota ; Kulu : Gloss., I, 
pp. 326 and 433. 

Phak : bran, husks : Ch., 139. 

Phakh! : ‘ assent ’ ; = diti, 6 has given absent ’ ; used of a bride’s parents’ consent to her 
betrothal : Ch 157. 

Phalli : a plot left fallow in the autumn in Brahmaur • = Paindh : Ch., 224. 

Phalsl : (? or) dhaman : Greivia asiatica : Sirmur, App. IV, iii. 

Phand : stew : Bashahr, 41. 

Phangat : a cow or bullock iron-grey in colour with black spots on the whole body, and 
unlucky, like the Megat : Jullundur, S. R., 55. 

Ph&nt blahlari : a benevolence levied to meet the cost of marrying the R&j&’s children 
Sirmur. 

Phant : a special levy to defray the cost of a festival : SS., Bashahr, 28, an occasional 
levy for State purposes, 72. 

Phap : a kind of yeast imported from Lad&kh, used in making lugri : Mandi, 32. 

Phaphra : Fagopyrum sativus : Sirmur, 66. 

Phar : the middle storey : SS., Bashahr, 43. 

Pharalu : an earring : Ch., 208. 

Pharir : a thong, which attaches the yoke to the plough ; = Boleha : Simla, S. R. xlv, 

Pharolta : a small basket, holding about S sers ; == Chatra : Simla, S. R. xlv, xlvi. 
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Pharria : Grewia oppositijolia ; Sirmur, App. IV 7 , iii. 

Phatlng : porridge, in KanfLwar ; =Laphi : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Phera : a custom of levying revenue, apparently a levy of grain and cash over and above 
the land revenue for the wazir’s benefit, on his triennial visit ; in Lahul : Oh., 274. 

Phernfl ghima i=mukldwd (?) : Siruiur, 29. 

Phet! : fem., a past part., =reversed, as in pheti qalam-wdld , one who writes from 
right to left, i.e., the Persian script : Mandi, 26. 

Phingola : cripple : Oh., 139. 

Phoa : a drop : Gloss., I, p. 355. 

Phirannt : the ceremonial visit paid by a bride and her husband to her parents within a 
month of the wedding : Ch., 168. 

Phul : the first distillation of barley spirit : SS., Bashahr, 77. 

Phulan : phullan, Fagopyrum emargimlum : Ch., 8 and 222. 

Phulecb : a fair held at various places in Bliadon ; it is in honour of the souls of deceased 
ancestors, but is closely associated with flowers (phul) : SS., Bashahr, 39 and 44. 

Phullan : a crop grown on the higher uplands : Ch., 202. 

Phullu : an ornament for the toes : Ch., 20. 

Phumb : wool : Ch., 138. 

Phungni : also called Tikar-jag, Paret-pujan and Jogni, a feast offered to the jogni to 
cause rain ; Kulu : Gloss., I, p. 436. 

Piak : alder, Alnus nepalensis and nitidn : Ch., 1236. 

Piaman ; Eugenia , operculata : Sirmur, App. IV, v. 

Piehaik : apparently =Soi, q.v. 

Pichak : a brooch, worn by women in Kan&war : SS., Bashahr, 42. 

Plhar : =Peka, q. v. 

Pikhll s a pure spirit : Sirmur, 59. 

Pikl! : red pepper : Simla, S. R., xli. 

Pindir! : a flour cake, eaten at the Basua festival : Ch., 151. 

Pindli : an idol having no special shape : SS., Keonthal, xi. 

Pingh : a swing r Ch., 196. — jhuta. 

Pingyat : hawthorn (P&ngi), Crataegus oxyacantha : Ch., 238. 

Pinjoli :=Mehar, the headman of a garh : Mandi, 59. 

Pinni s a rite performed 10 days after death : Mandi, 34. 

Pinti: a cess in kind, of ghi : SS., Bashahr, 70. 

Pir bahin s a sister in religion, by affecting the same pir : Gloss., 8, p. 907. 

Pirh&t ; a public drummer : SS., Nal&garh, 18. 

Pirl : a large basket ;=Ganori : Simla, S. R., xlv. 

Pirinda : a silk cord for tying a woman’s hair ; a charm for long life : Gloss., I, p, 911, 
Pirktu : an open basket, =Chatri, q.v. 

Pit&r : a round basket, =Tong : B., 196. Cf., P. D., p. 927. 

Pith! : mdsh finely ground : Gloss., 1, p. 797. 

Poh : a conical stack : Sirmur, 68. 

Poh-phutdl : = Rhabhak, q.v. 

Poksha s=Khadu, a grazing-tax taken in sheep or goats : SS. Bashahr, 754. 

Porestang :=Sanskr. pmtishtha, ‘ dedication, ’ performed when a new roof is put on a 
temple in Kan&war ; SS., Bashahr, 37. 

(To be continued.) 
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[The following folk-tales and fables were collected by the late Dr. William Crooke, G.I.E., 
and were probably intended to be published in book-form. After his death, they were 
forwarded to Mr. S. M. Edwardes, on the chance that he might be able to make use of them. 
As the tales are numerous and possess a value for students of folk-lore, it has been decided 
to publish a selection of them in this Journal . In nearly ever} case Dr. Crooke had entered 
above each story the names of the persons who told it and recorded it. These names have 
accordingly been reproduced, as well as a few notes by Dr, Crooke appended to some of the 
stories. — E d.] 

1. The slave discovered. 

( Told by Ldla Sanlcar Ldl of Sahdranpur and recorded by Pandit Ram Okarib Chaube . ) 

A nobleman once had a slave who absconded with a large sum of money. Some time 
later his master found him by chance in a distant city. When he took him before the K&zi, 
the slave said : — “ I am not this man’s slave, but he is my slave.” The master was con- 
founded at his insolence. So the Kazi sent his servant outside. Then he made the master 
and man put their heads through a slit in the wall, and he called to his servant : — “ Cut 
off the slave’s head with your sword.” The slave blenched at the order and drew in his head, 
while his master remained unmoved. Thus the Kazi decided which of them was the slave. 

2. The man and the loaves. 

( Told by Ldla DeiA Prasdd of Aligarh and recorded by Pandit Rdm Oharib Chaube . ) 

A certain man used to buy six loaves daily at the baker’s shop. To a friend who 
enquired how he consumed all this bread, he replied: — “ One loaf I keep ; one I throw away ; 
two I give in discharge of a debt ; and two I lend.” The friend asked him to explain, and 
he answered : — “ The loaf which I keep, I eat myself ; the loaf I throw away I give to my 
wife ; the two for the discharge of debt I give to my parents ; and the two which I lend I 
give to my children.” 

3. The cuckoo and the owl. 

( Told by Gan&sa Ldl, Schoolmaster , Digh t Fatehpur District . ) 

A cuckoo and an owl once dwelt in the same tree. One day the cuckoo flew to the court 
of Indr a and sang so sweetly that he and all his fairies were delighted and gave him many 
presents. “ Who are the other sweet singers in the land of men ? ” asked Indra R&ja, 
and the cuckoo replied : — “ The peacock, the bumble bee, the maina and the nightingale, 
the parrot and myself are the six great singers.” 

When the cuckoo returned and showed his presents to the owl, the latter was envious 
and flew himself to Indra’s court, and alighting on a tree began to hoot. Indra, hearing 
him, thought some R&kshasa had come to trouble him. So he called him and said : — “ Who 
are the great singers in the land of men ? ” The owl replied : — ■** The owl, the ass, the dog, 
the jackal, the crow and the cat — these are the best singers in the world.” So Indra drove 
him forth with blows, saying, “ You with your hooting would alone destroy the land of 
fairies. The earth must be made of iron to stand you and your five friends.” 

4. The two Fakirs* 

( Told by Misra Oomati Prasdd of Bdiisi, Basti District . ) 

One day a Hindu fakir came to the court of Akbar and presented sonic holy ashes 
( rdkh ). Then came a Musalman fakir who presented some sweet basil ( sabz , sabja). The 
Muhammadan courtiers remarked ct How better is the gift of the Mosalman He 
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brought a green plant, but the Hindu ill-omened ashes.” A Hindu answered them 
“ JRdkh is a lucky gift, for it signifies ‘ Keep all things safe ’ ; but sabja means ‘ let every- 
thing go (sab j:i).* ” 

5. The defeated Pandit. 

( Told by DuldseLdl Brahman and recorded by Jagat Bah&dur Ldl of 
Basitpur , Harloi District . ) 

Two Pandits once had a dispute about capping one another’s verses, and one of them, 
having defeated the other, took all his goods. The defeated Pandit then fetched his brother, 
who managed to defeat the other. Then in view of the whole village be pulled a hair out 
of the moustache of his defeated rival, and when the}' asked why he did this, he said : — 
“ The hcair of the moustache of this Pandit is excellent for keeping demons out of the house.” 
Hearing this, everyone in the village wanted a hair ; and therefore, they fell upon the 
unfortunate Pandit and pulled out every hah of his beard and moustache. 

6. Life as an inn, 

( Told by Ldla Sankar Ldl of SaMraapur and recorded by Pandit Ram Ghartb Chaube. ) 

The King of Balkh and Bukhara was sitting at the gateway of his palace, when an old 
Fakir appeared and insisted upon forcing his way in. When the attendants prevented him, 
he said : — “ Why should I not enter an inn, if 1 please ? ” “ This is not an inn,” said the 

king. Then the Fakir asked him to whom the palace belonged before he was born, and he 
replied, “ To my gramlfather and to my father.” “ And to whom will it belong after you 
depart from the world ? ” “To my son and grandson,” quoth the king. “Then,” said 
the Fakir, “ a house which has so many owners is naught but an inn.” 

7. The honest man and the rogue. 

( Told by Gauri ’Sankar and recorded by Gopal Sahai of Morddabad. ) . 

A good man and a rogue were friends, and the former recked not of the roguery of his 
friend, who was planning how he could injure him. The honest man was about to marry 
his son, and asked his friend to join the procession to fetch the bride. But the latter made 
an excuse, intending to rob the house while every one w'as absent. Only the wife of his 
friend was at home, and in the night she heard someone breaking through the wall. She 
rose, and when the thief came in, legs foremost, through the hole, she cut off his legs with a 
sword. 

The thief crawled to his house and gave out that he had had to cut off his legs, because 
a snake had bitten him. When the husband returned from the wedding, his wife saw him 
mourning the misfortune which had overtaken his friend. So she took out the legs, which 
she had kept in a jar, told him the whole story and said : — 

Kapati mit rai hoya , bala sdncho shatru bhala, : 

Y amen kachhu na goya , sab lahate nij karm phala." 
i.e, } “ May you never have a treacherous friend — An open enemy is belter than he — Cer- 
tain it is that everyone reaps the reward of his actions.” 

8. The two brothers. 

( Told by if. Abdul Wdhid Khdn, Sadr Qanungo, Sahdranpur. ) 

There were once two girls who said they would not marry anyone with money, but that 
their husbands should agree to submit to a daily shoe-beating from them. No one would 
consent to this, till two youths, who were very poor and could not get anyone else to marry 
them, agreed to the conditions. 
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So they were married and started for home with their brides. They halted at an inn, 
and during the night the elder brother heard an ass bray. So he arose, drew his sword and 
cut off its head. Soon afterwards he heard a cat mew under his bed : so he arose and killed 
it too. When his wife saw this, she realised that he had a hot temper, and made no attempt 
to beat him with shoes. 

Meanwhile the younger brother used to be thrashed daily by his wife, and at last, find- 
ing his brother so much better off, he asked his ad rice. When his brother told him how he 
had managed, he ran home and forthwith killed the cat with his sword. 

His wife laughed and said : — # 

f< Garbah kusktan roz avval ” 

i.e “ If you go to kill the eat, it is better to do it the first day.* 5 After that she never 
troubled him. 

[This story appears in Fallon’s Dictionary oj Hindustani Proverbs . — Ed.] 

9. The Brahman and the money-bags, 

( Told by Rdmdhan Misra, schoolmaster , Gonda. ) 

A Brahman, walking through a jungle one day, saw four bags of money. w These are 
four witches/ 5 he said and went his way. Soon after he met four sepoys who asked him 
if the road was safe. “ There are four witches ahead, 55 said he : “ you had better be cau- 
tious/ 5 When the sepoys saw the bags of money, they exclaimed, “ What a fool that Pan- 
dit was. He calls these money-bags witches,” Two of them stayed with the treasure, 
and the other two weut to the bazar to buy food. The two latter planned to put poison 
in the sweets, so that their companions should die and all the treasure be theirs. The other 
two made a similar plan, and when their comrades arrived with the sweets, they attacked 
them with their swords and slew them. Then they ate the sweets and died also, 

After a while the Brahman returned to see how the sepoys had sped with the treasure, 
and found all four lying dead beside it. He took pity on them, and, cutting his little finger, 
poured some nectar into their mouths, and they came to life. They cast themselves at his 
feet and said, " Verily, these are witches indeed.” So they gave up the world and became 
disciples of the Brahman: 

10. The death of Sheikh Chilli. 

( Told by Mukund Ldl , clerk, of Mirzapur . ) 

Once upon a time Sheikh Chilli asked a Pandit when he was likely to die. The Pandit 
replied, 4< You will die when a red thread comes out of your back/' One day it happened 
that Sheikh Chilli entered the shop of a Pafhera or silk thread maker, and a thread stuck to 
his back. Seeing it, he thought to himself, “ I am now certainly dead. 55 So he went to a 
grave-yard and dug himself a grave ; then sat beside it and put a black pot on his head. A 
traveller who passed by asked Sheikh Chilli the way to the city. Replied the Sheikh, I 
would gladly have told you, but don’t you see that I really cannot, because I am dead/’ 
The traveller went his way, laughing at bis folly. 

In the Turkish jest book which purports to relate the witless sayings of the Khoja 
Nasr-ed-din, he is persuaded to be dead and allows himself to be stretched on a bier and 
borne to the cemetery. On the way the bearers, coming to a miry place, said, “ we will rest 
here/ 5 and began to converse ; whereupon the Khoja, raising his head remarked, “ If I 
were alive, I would get out of this place as soon as possible/ 5 — “ an incident which is also 
found in a Hindu story-book.” Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions , II. 33. — W. Cecokk.] 
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11. The Rani and the snake. 

( Told by Oajddhar Misra of Bhua Kahn and recorded by Chheda Ldl t 
Khapraha school , Jaunpur . ) 

There was once a Raja who had two wives ; the elder he used to neglect, and loved the 
younger. One day the neglected Rani was sitting weeping in the courtyard, when a snake 
appeared before her. She took a jar and shut up the snake in it. She put the jar away 
and thought nothing of it, till one day she was looking for something in the house, and by 
chance she put her hand into the jar, and the snake bit her, so that she became insensible. 
When they went to the Raja and told him, he was much distressed and sent a message to 
say that Be was coming at once to see her. Hearing this she recovered and said. One 
never knows what may help one in trouble. The snake that I imprisoned has been the 
means of reconciling me to my husband.” 

12. The woman and her child. 

( Told by Pandit Ramndth of Sah&ranpur . ) 

A woman with her child was once passing through a village notorious for the wicked- 
ness of its inhabitants. She was afraid, and putting the child on her shoulder walked along 
with her eyes downcast. A man saw her and quietly followed her. She did not hear him 
walking behind her, and as she went along he kept giving sweets to the child. After a time 
he shouted out, “ Help, brethren 1 This woman is carrying off my child.” She protested 
that the child was her own. So the elders of the village collected and said, “ Make the man 
and woman sit down, and give the child to a third person ; towards whichever of the two 
claimants the child stretches out its hands, to that one the child properly belongs. 51 When 
the child saw the man who had given it sweets, it stretched out its hands to him, and all 
the people said, “ Surely the child belongs to him.” Soon after he gave the child back to 
the woman and said, “ I merely wished to show you that the people here are both fools and 
knaves. It went to me because I gave it sweets — sweets are dearer to a child than its 
mother.” Hence they say, Khdi mith ; mai nahin mitli (Food is sweeter than a mother). 

13. How the dancing girl was outwitted. 

( Told by Pandit Chandrasekhara , Zitta School , Cawnpore. ) 

There was once a dancing-girl, who lived in a Brahman village ; and one morning when 
she looked outside her door, she saw all the Brahmans engaged in offering oblations to their 
dead ancestors. When she enquired what they were doing, they said:— “This is Pilri - 
pdksha or the fortnight sacred to the sainted dead, arid we pour water in their honour.” 
Thinking it would be a good thing if she did the same for her own ancestors, she sent for one 
of the Brahmans and asked him to officiate as her priest. He refused to act for so 
improper a person, and she could find no Brahman in the whole village who would perform 
the rites for her. 

At last a Bhdnr or buffoon thought he would take a rise out of her. So he dressed 
himself up as a learned Pandit, put on a big turban and a sacred thread, and with a bundle 
of books under his arm walked past her door. He fell into conversation with her and said, 
" I am a very learned Brahman just come from Benares - I am looking about for a wealthy 
client.” So she induced him to stay in her house, and fed him well and gave him a handsome 
present. And daily he made her perform the oblations to her ancestors, while he mum- 
bled some gibberish which she thought were the appropriate texts. At last when the 
ceremony was over and he had got as much as he could out of her, he departed, 
addressing her as he went in the following verse ; — 
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“ Kudr badi pandr amn bhai , wmi khdur ; 

AsMkk de ghar jdt hain , tam Vestja, ham Bhdnr” 
t.e. f “ Up to the fifteenth of the month Kmr I enjoyed myself and was fed on sugar — I now 
leave you with my blessing. You are a dancing- wench and I a buffoon.” 

14. Iron and gold. 

( Told by Kdzi Shamsuddin of Bdbugarh , Meerut District . ) 

Iron and gold once disputed which of them was the greater, and as they could not settle 
the matter themselves, they asked Raja Bhoj to arbitrate. Said Iron : — “ What qualities 
dost thou possess, that thou dost not fall down and worship me ? ” Said Gold : — “ Why 
should I fall down and worship thee, seeing that I am much superior to thee. I am 
measured by the rati and thou by the ser . I am the ruler and thou the slave.” Said Iron : — 
“ The reverse is the case. My shoes are on thy head. Of me the anvil and hammer are 
made, and between them thou art hammered and fashioned. When thou art made into 
coins, the moulds are formed of me. When thou art shut up, it is under my lock and key. 
How canst thou call me one of menial caste ? ” ' Said Gold : — “ How canst thou pretend 
to rival me, since it is of me jew r els are made ? ” Said Iron : — <c True, but these are the 
ornaments of w r omen. Of me are made armour and the weapons of war. It is I and not 
thou, who conquer the world.” Said Gold : — “ Thou art a rogue, while I am a gentleman. 
Everyone curses thee, while all love me.” Said Iren : — “ At the first shower of rain in 
Asarh all thy votaries have to mortgage thee to buy cattle and seed -grain. I help my 
votaries to earn their bread by honest labour, and all respect me. If anyone take me with 
him, he has no cause for fear. He may be sure of returning home in safety, while he who 
carries thee is in constant fear of the thief and the robber.” 

When the arguments were ended, Raja Bhoj said : — ‘‘Iron has proved his case.” 

Said Gold : — v< This is only what might be expected from a Raja, but no Rajput shall 
ever possess me.” 

And this is the reason why Rajputs are usually thriftless and impoverished. 

15. The tale of the cuckoo. 

( Told by Ahbar Shdh Mdnjhi of Mirzapur District , and recorded by Hamid Husain , ) 

A certain Raja had a beautiful garden, in which lived a Icoil or cuckoo, which used to 
sing morning and evening, and keep silence all day while she sought food. This annoyed 
the R&ja, and he sent for some fowders and ordered them to catch the cuckoo. When they 
went in search of her, she w^as absent, and they caught a kuchkuckiya bird (the red-headed 
Trogon) and brought it to the Raja, who shut it up in a cage. The bird had only one note, 
“ Kaeh ! Kaeh ! which it kept repeating. Thereupon the Raja struck at it with a stick, 
w hereupon the bird said : — 

Kuh huh bole koiliya nanda 
Bin aparadh paryon mam phanda 

be., “ The cuckoo sings sweetly ; but I have been snared for no fault.” 

On this the R&ja released the bird and punished the fowlers for their mistake. 

16. The Kori’s dilemma. 

( Told by Ramnaih Tiudri of Sarkandi, Fateh pur District. ) 

There was once a Kori weaver who was a great fool. One day his wife began to abuse 
him and said, “ You are such a lazy fellow : You never do anything offhand.” So he went 
away, saying Offhand ” to every one he met. He came across a fowler catching birds in a net. 
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When he saw him the Kori shouted out “ Offhand ” and all the birds flew away. Then the 
fowler fell upon him and said, “ When you meet anyone, you should say — * May two fall into 
one ’ — that is to say, may two birds fall into the snare at once.” 

He went on and saw two men carrying a corpse, and when he saw them, he spoke as the 
fowler told him ; but they beat him and said, “ You should always say ‘ If a thing has happened, 
who can cure it ; but may it never occur again/ 

He came to a place where the Raja had just had a son, and when he said what had been 
told him, they beat him and said, “ You should always say, 4 May such a thing never occur 
again.’ ” 

He came to a village where an Ahir was milking his cow, which recently had not given 
any milk ; but that clay she was a little better and was giving a little. When he said, “ May 
such a thing never occur again,’* the Ahir gave him a beating. 

So he said to himself, “ Whatever I say brings me into trouble, so I had better go home ” j 
and go home he did and stayed there. 

[This noodle story is told all the world over — See Clouston, Book of Noodles , 128. — W. 
Crooxe. The Koris of the U.P. are supposed -to be an offshoot of the Kols. In customs 
they approximate to the Chamars and others of like social grade — Ed.] 

17. The Raja and the sharpers. 

( Told by Rcimldl Kayasth of Mirzapur and recorded by Pandit Ram GJiarib Chaube. ) 

A Raja was once on a journey and came to a tank, where a Dhobi was washing clothes. 
The Raja shot a paddy-bird on the tank, and the Dhobi shouted out : — “ What do you mean 
by killing my mother ? You must come to the king and I will get redress.” 

So they went on, and on the way they met a one-eyed man. He said to the Raja, “ My 
father once pledged my eye with you for a rupee. Here is the money, give me back my eye, 
or come to the king and I will get redress.” 

They went further and met a barber. ” Shave me,” said the Raja, and I will satisfy 
you for your trouble.” When he had done shaving him, the barber said, “ Nothing but your 
kingdom will satisfy me. If you will not give it, come to the king, and I will get redress.” 

When they came to the king, the Raja sent a letter to the queen, asking her to help him 
out of his trouble. She wrote back, ” When the Dhobi says you killed his mother, just say, 

* And what about my father the fish, that your mother was eating when I killed her ? ’ When 
the one-eyed man asks for his eye, say, ; I have a heap of eyes and I cannot match yours, 
unless you take out your remaining eye and let me measure it.’ And when the barber 
asks you for your kingdom, say, 4 You can have it when my son is married . 9 ” Now the R&ja 
had no son. In this way he escaped the wiles of the three sharpers. 

18. The potter and his friends. 

( Told by Rdmdaydl, schoolmaster , Gouda. ) 

A certain potter had three brothers. One of them was a very powerful man, and his 
brothers were on the look out to kill him. The wife of one of the brothers was one day cooking, 
and her husband told her to put poison in the dish for his brother. When the latter came 
in to eat, the woman repented and began to weep. When asked the reason, she told him 
to throw some of the food to a dog. When the dog immediately died, he knew that his brothers 
had made a plot against him. So he thought he had best go abroad to earn his living. 
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When he had gone some distance, he saw a carpenter who was digging earth, and as he 
dug it, he threw it oyer a hill close by. 

The potter said — “ You are a very powerful man.” 

He answered — “ I hear that there is a potter who is even stronger than I am.” 

So they started off together. When they had gone some distance, they saw a cowherd 
taking one of his buffaloes on his back to a tank to bathe her. Him also they made join 
their company. When they went a little further, they came upon a goldsmith who, when 
his anvil got out of shape, hammered it straight with his hand. He also joined them. Then 
they came to a well and they told the carpenter to go and draw some water. When he put in 
his lota , the fairies who were in the well caught hold of it. So he jumped in ; and when he 
did not come out, they sent in the cowherd ; and after him went in the goldsmith also. So 
the potter was left alone outside. Then up came a Rakshasa, who was lord of the well, and 
challenged the potter to fight him. The potter after a fierce fight killed him, and then he too 
went down into the well. There they found the palace of the fairies, who were of heavenly 
beauty ; and they had a store of all manner of wealth. Here the heroes and the fairies lived 
ever after. 

19. The Ahir and his Guru. 

( Told by Pandit Chandrasekhara , Zilla school , Caumpore % ) 

There was once an Ahir, who was the servant of a Th&kur, and one day his master’s Guru 
came to see him. This was in the month of Baisakh, when the weather was very hot. So 
the Thakur gave the Guru a seat, bathed and fanned him, and gave him sherbet to drink. 
Just at that time the Thakur was in trouble because his wife was barren, and he had a dispute 
with his relations ; but soon after the Guru arrived, his wife conceived and the quarrel 
was settled. 

When the Ahir saw what had happened, he thought it would be much to his advantage 
to get initiated himself. So he went about looking for a Guru. 

One day his younger brother came running to him in terror and said — • 

“ I was just passing the river, when I saw a terrible animal chewing an enormous bone 
in its mouth and making an awful noise. Perchance he may injure our flocks, and we had 
better slay him.” Now it was the month of Magh and very cold weather ; and this was a 
poor Sanyasi who was sitting by the river, making his Sandhya oblation and blowing his 
conch-shell. The Ahirs stole up behind him and struck him a blow with a club. But when 
they saw that it was a Sanyasi, they were grieved, and making their excuses to him, carried 
him to their house. They wished to treat him with the utmost respect, and the Ahir, remem- 
bering how his master had treated his Guru, seated him on a chair, poured a lot of water over 
him, though it was freezing, and made him drink a lot of sherbet. 

In consequence the unfortunate Guru died, and the Ahir wUs never able to find another. 

20. The Ahir and his Guru. 

( Told by Hanumdn Prasad , teacher, Rai Bareli. ) 

There was once an Ahir who thought that he was neglecting his religion ; so he got 
himself initiated by a Guru. Soon after, the Guru came to see him, and the Ahir gave him 
all the milk and butter there was in the house. The Guru thought the Ahir a very liberal 
man ; so he used to come every ten days or so ; and whatever he found in the house the Ahir 
would give him. The Ahir’s wife did not like this and said to herself, e * Since this Babaji 
has taken to coming to the house, I might as well have no buffalo at all ; for my husband gives 
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him all the milk and butter.” Soon after the Guru appeared and asked the woman where 
her husband was. She said—'* Poor man, he has lost his wits and he cannot bear the sight 
of a beggar about the place. Just now a poor man came to the door, and my husband has 
gone hunting him through the village with the chaff -chopper.” When he heard this, the 
Babaji was sore afraid and he ran away. Just then the Ahir came back from his field and 
asked his wife if the 'Babaji had been to see him. £ ‘ Yes,” she said, “ he was here just now 
and wanted our rice-pounder. But I did not dare to give it to him as you were not at home ” 
The Ahii seized the rice-pounder and ran after the Guru. ' Babaji,” he shouted, “ stop ! here 
is the rice -pounder.” But the more he called to the Babaji to stop, the faster he ran; and 
that was the last the Ahir and his wife ever saw' of him. 

21. How the Ahirin was outwitted 

( Told by Ganga Sakai, schoolmaster, Hathras, Aligarh District. ) 

There was once an Ahir, who had a very deceitful wife. When she was cooking, 
she used to make all the good flour into cakes and eat them herself, while those she made for 
her husband were only of chaff and refuse. Her husband, being an easy-going man, stood 
this for some time : but one day, as he found himself growing weaker, he said : — ££ How is 
it that when I give you plenty of good food, my cakes are made only of chaff and rubbish.’ 5 
She replied in verse : 

Gangapar teri bahin basen , 

Jake jamhen hank uren, 

Pisen getun kukas khayan 
Is se balam latte jaen. 

i.e ., " Your sister lives beyond the Ganges. When she yawns, all the good flour is blown 
away. I grind wheat and eat rubbish. Hence my husband is pining away.” 

When her husband heard this, he thought he would go and give his sister a beating. 
His wife tried to dissuade him ; but he went. When he came to his sister’s house, she received 
him hospitably and gave him a good dinner. Said she — “ Alas ! brother. I see that you 
are very weak. Why is this so ? ” <£ How can I be strong,” he answered, c£ when every 

time you yawn, you blow away all the good flour and my poor wife is left with only the husks 
to cook ? ” She asked — <£ How did you find that this was so ? ” He said ££ My wife told 
me.” 

His sister knew that this was some roguery on the part of his wife So she went to a 
carpenter, who was a neighbour of hers and a great wizard, and she got from him four magic 
pegs, which she gave to the husband and said, "When you reach home, plant one of these at 
each corner of your house.” 

The Ahir did as she told him, and planted one of the pegs at each corner of his house. 
Next day, when the woman was cooking, and as usual taking all the good flour for her own 
cakes, one peg said — “ What are you doing ? ” The second said — “ This is what she does 

every day.” The third said — ££ Has she no fear of Narayan ? ” The fourth replied “If 

she feared him, she would not act in this way.” 

When the Ahirin heard these words, she did not know r who was talking, and thought 
that some of her neighbours had seen her. So she cooked the bread in an honest way that 

day, and when her husband came home, she set it before him. Said he “I am pleased to 

see that my sister did not yawn to-day.” 

After this the pegs used to speak whenever she tried to do any roguery, and though she 
searched everywhere, she could never find out who was watching her, and she became so 
stricken with fear that she was forced to amend her ways and give her husband his fair share 
of the food. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SITUATION OF THE ANDAMANESE. 

By P. W. SCHMIDT, S.V.D.* 

(Continued from page 160, ) 

III, 

The Establishment of the Ethnological Age of the Northern and Southern Groups, 

Thus, here in the larger Andaman islands, we have two clearly differing forms of religion, 
as well as a third, which hovers between the two. Now the question arises as to which of 
these forms is the oldest. 

Although Brown often denies that he can solve questions of historical priority, he never- 
theless felt strongly that, in the above question, the decision lay in the judgment as to the 
correctness or incorrectness of his whole conception, and he sought even in his first publication 
(op. cit., p. 266) for a proof that it is the Northern tribes, who exhibit ethnologically the 
oldest forms. 

For this reason he next alleged that Bihku-Oluga was feminine in the two furthest ends 
of the islands : in the furthest North among the Northern tribes of Great Andaman and in the 
furthest South among the tribes of Little Andaman, whilst the Middle tribes show transition 
forms towards the conception of Bilik as masculine, which appear openly in the Puluga of the 
Southern tribes of Great Andaman. This is in no way a proof. I have already 11 answered 
him that the Southern tribes of Great Andaman might just as well be the oldest form, of 
which a later further development could as easily have taken place towards the North as 
towards the South. Now I am able to put it better by saying that these two furthest regions 
lay nearest to the zone of influence of the culture of mother-rights, which may possibly have 
emanated from the hinterlands of India and from the Nicobar Islands, Furthermore, Brown 
gives no. information of a being among the tribes of Little Andaman corresponding to the 
Tarai of the Northern tribes of Great Andaman. 

Another argument was suggested to Brown by an Andamanese. “ If Biliku (originally) was 
a man, then he would have seized his bow* and arrow and not flung fire-brands and pearl-shells. 
Those are women’s things.” To that I replied that one must here set oneself against the good 
Andamanese : — the pearl-shell which is the women’s kitchen knife is, it is true, a <£ woman’s 
thing ; ” but the flinging of fire-brands can just as well be a man’s affair as a woman’s. And 
so, as a symbol of tlie lightning which Biliku flings, only the pearl-shell of the Northern tribes 
with their feminine Biliku is mentioned : while among the Southern tribes with their mascu- 
line Puluga, only the fire-brand appears as such. There can be no doubt as to which of the 
two is the older and more widely spread symbol, the pearl-shell or the fire-brand. 

In his new publication Brown does not again mention this argument ; he must therefore 
have seen its worthlessness. He goes even further in his agreement with me when he writes : — 
“ The simplest of the different beliefs, the one following immediately from the natural pheno- 
mena would be, therefore, that which makes the lightning a fire-brand. This is on the whole, 
the one that is most usually expressed, at any rate in the South Andaman ” (I. p. 368). If the 
fire-brand compared to the mother-of-pearl-shell is the simpler and more natural symbol of 
lightning, then it is without doubt the older. But this older symbol is not to be found among 
the Northern tribes, at any rate not among their myths of the bringing of the fire. So that 
here is already a proof of their lesser ethnological age. 

* Translated from the German in Anthropos (Vela. XVI— XVII, 1921—22, pp. 978—1005) Die 
religiosen V erhdltnisse der Andavianesen-Pygmaen. 

H Man , Vol. X (1910), p. 4, Stellvng der Pygmiienstamme , p. 205. 
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Of such arguments there are still other instances : 

1. The sole primitive weapon of chase (and war) of the Andamanese, the bow and arrow, 
appears in three forms : — 

(i) Non-reflex among the Little Andamanese and the closely related Jarawa. 

(ii) Half-reflex in the Great Andaman. Of the latter there are again two forms, a 
Southern and a Northern Andamanese, of which the last named is shorter, lighter 
and finer and also has a curve produced by the preparations of the bow-staff over 
the fire ; whereas the former acquires a curve only from the growth of the living 
tree, 

(in) Brown decidedly stands up for the idea that the Northern Andamanese bow 
is only to be explained as a variant of the South Andamanese (II, p. 432). Therefore 
in comparison with this latter he presents a later form. He further acknowledges, 
that it is not so certain, but very probable, that the South Andamanese bow is a 
variant of the Little Andamanese bow. In reality, between the two there is no 
derivation shown of any kind, as they are two essentially different sorts of bows, 
between which there is no derivation. The South Andamanese bow needs no 
derivation ; it grows there, so to speak, naturally, for the half reflex bowstaff is 
produced from a naturally curved branch of a tree, through the continued foster- 
ing of this curve in the living growth. On the contrary, by its string, a bit of 
twisted 12 bark, which differs from the bow-string of every other Asiatic race of 
Pygmies, the bow of the Little Andamanese recalls the Rotang bow-string of the 
free mother-right culture, with which its outward appearance entirely corresponds, 

2. Also in basket-making Brown himself acknowledges that : “ The North Andaman 
basket seems to have been derived from one similar to that of the South Andaman by the 
introduction of two changes : (?) the use of different materials : (ii) the change of 
shape ” (II, p. 469), 

3. In the making of pots the Northern Andamanese produce forms which are thinner 
than those of the South Andamanese. This indicates that the technique of the former 
is the better. If one must accept without any doubt that the pot-making can be traced 
back to the influence of the free-mother-right culture in which it first occurs, 13 here as 
there, the spiralwulst (spiral roll) technique is used without a potter’s lathe,— then this 
influence is even more strongly marked in North Andaman in that, just as in the free 
mother-right regions, only the women make pots, while in South Andaman they are 
made by men and women, and the best by men (II, p. 473). 

4. It is the same with the women’s clothing. In the Little Andaman the women, to cover 
their nakedness, wear only a number of fibre bunches hanging down from a belt ; these 
clearly remind one of the skirt-apron of the women in the free-mother-right culture. 
In the South Andaman, on the contrary, the women only wear a few leaves of 
Mimusops littoralis , which hang down from the belt in front. The w'omen of North 
Andaman (who in late years have adopted the fashion of these of South Andaman) 
used to wear leaves of another plant in the same way, over which, however, they w'ore 
the fibre bush from the same plant, like the women of the Little Andaman (II, p. 479). 
The case is not, as Brown would infer, that in the bushes of fibre we have 

13 111 a bow in the State Natural Hist. Mustmin in Vienna this twist is lacking, so that the 

resemblance to the Rotang string becomes even greater. 

13 Graobixer, Die melancsischer Bogrrikultur, Anthropos, Vol. IV (1900), j>. 759. 
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to do with an element of the oldest universal culture of the Andamanese, but 
that the women of Northern Andaman wore a double dress ; (i) the leaves like 
those of the South Andamanese women (which is the oldest form not only of the 
Andamanese but of the Asiatic Negrito generally), and (ii) over them the fibre bunch 
influenced by the free-mother-right culture, which later penetrated here as well as to the 
Little Andaman. 

5. The materialistic culture of South Andaman is thus shown in several important 
cases to be the older. Moreover it follows that the younger forms in the Little 
Andaman point to an influence of mother-right culture, as belonging to which neigh- 
bouring Austronesian (and Austro-Asiatic) regions are to be regarded. As to such 
influences, which were also exerted over the whole territory of the Andamanese, the 
following can be traced with all certainty : — 

(i) The outrigger canoe, with the typical south Polynesian attachment. 

(ii) The shape of the oar. 

(Hi) The adze with knee-formed handle : all three forms of which appertain to the 
younger Polynesian culture, but are here bound up with the mother-right. 14 

6. Furthermore, I would point out, that in the myth of the Northern Andamanese 
Aka-Bo tribe, as to the origin of the first human beings, according to Brown’s own 
account (II, p. 192) the giant bamboo in the joint of which the first man lay as if bedded 
in an egg, does not grow in the Andaman Islands, but comes occasionally as drift- 
wood from the coast of Burma. Here can be seen plainly enough expressed in 
mythological language that the origin of these (new) North Andamanese kind of people 
came from outside the Andamans. 

7. Further, it is in the myths of the deluge of the Northern tribes that the woman 
saves the fire in the cooking pot, which article is entirely made by women there. 

8. Finally, we also notice that Brown states that in North Andaman there is a 
ceremonial celebration of the first menstruation of a girl as typical of mother-right 
customs. 16 He asserts : “ I believe that the ceremony of the Southern tribes is very 
similar ” (33, p. 92) ; but it is a fact to be recorded that E. H. Man gives no informa- 
tion of such a ceremony among his Southern Andamanese tribes. 

IV. 

The Austronesian Influences in (Northern) Andamanese Mythology. 

Supported by all these facts, I find I can now uphold with sufficient certainty a doctrine 
which formerly, 16 I only put forward as more or less probable : i.e,, the theory that the particu- 
lar forms of mythology of the North (and Little) Andaman are to be explained by the influence 
of mother-right Austronesian mythology. I proceeded from the facts, which Brown first 
made known, but still leaves totally unexplained, namely, that in the North Andaman where 
Biliku is feminine, she is identified with the spider, whilst in the Little Andaman where Oluga 
is likewise feminine, she is connected with the monitor- lizard (Varanus alvcilor). I pointed 
out the close connection into which the spider, lizard and the spinning- weaving women in the 


14 Comp. Schmidt, SteiLung dtr PygmdtnvbLkcr, p. 273. 

16 tfoe Schmidt and Koppers, Volkcr und KuUurcn, Yol. I, pp. 273 ff. 

1* In my article Puluga the Supreme Being of the Andamanese : Man , Vol. X (1910), pp. 5 ff. .and 
SteUung dtr Pygm&env Hiker, pp. 206 ff. 
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Austronesian mythology are brought with the moon. 17 On the other hand, the first man 
To-Petie (Da Duku) is called Monitor -lizard in the myths of the Middle Andamanese and of 
the Akar-Bale, whilst in those places Tomo, the first man, creates Puki, the moon, and 
makes her his wife. In one myth of the Northern Andamanese of the Aka-Jeru, Tarai 
(=Deria, Daria in the Middle and South Andaman, II, pp. 193 ff.) was the first man. To this 
we must add the fact that the new moon in the Andamanese language is called the “ Little 
(< dere-ka , ddre-ha , tire-ha and so on) Moon,” and then the close connection of the male partners 
of Biliku, and Taria-Daria to the moon, is, I suppose, sufficiently substantiated. Then it also 
becomes clear why Daria- Teria, who does not appear at all in the Aka-Bea legends, stands in 
even stronger relationship to the South-west Monsoon : — the new moon always rises in the 
South-south- west. 

Another important fact arises also out of the last. In the Austronesian mythology the 
waxing moon is always male and the waning moon male as well as female. In the latter case 
it represents, where mother-right prevails, the older female moon-primitive mother, or where 
the father-right continued to prevail or has lately come into force, the wife of the dark moon, 
and the two together formed the first human pair. The latter case we now have before us in 
Middle Andaman. In the North Andaman we have the connection of the male representa- 
tive of the waxing moon, Teriya, with the female representative of the waning moon, Biliku. 
Here the female element stands in the foreground. The reason of that is probably that in 
the North (one of the regions invaded by the mother-right immigration) the female element 
retained a greater importance. Still another cause came into play. If Taria-Daria, the waxing 
moon, is related to the South-west monsoon because the new moon rises in the South-west, 
then the representative of the waning moon, Biliku, is related to the North-east monsoon, 
because the weaning moon always rises further to the North-east. Now here the female repre- 
sentative of the waning moon met the Supreme Being, Puluga- Biliku, who already on other 
grounds stood as a heavenly Being in relation to the North-east monsoon, because there the 
rainbow was supposed to be the bridge which joined earth to heaven and also because the North- 
east monsoon always brings prevailingly bright weather and plenty of food. 18 The good 
however is generally ascribed to Puluga. 19 

It happened too, that, whilst in general a fusion of the Supreme Being takes place only 
with the representative of the waxing or clear moon, here in North Andaman, on the contrary, 
on account of the greater sociological and economical weight of the position of the female 
representative of the waning or dark moon, a connection of the Supreme Being with the 
latter takes place, and so the highest Being became feminine. 

If the Supreme Being, who remained as such longer in South Andaman, did not himself 
become feminine there, quite another quality can be proved to belong to him as a later influence, 
through the moon-mythologv. He is, it is true, not feminine, but became feminized and had 
children. The one name which Puluga’s wife bears, Ghana Aulola, Mrs. Eel, bears decidedly 
the character of moon-mythology. If furthermore the daughters of both arc often black, 
they resemble their mother the dark moon. H the son is the eldest of all the children and is 
fair, then he calls to mind Ogar Dercka, the moon-child, the little crescent of the new moon. 
And if it is said that he is alone with his father in order to make the commands known to his 
sisters, then is called up to our minds the connection between the Supreme Being and the 
waxing moon. But this connection becomes perfectly clear among the A-Puchikwar, when 

17 ;S • 1 1 : : i ! #_l « , Gt'iindlinieti *n><r F > tgb tcf.utttj (hr I2ih'jion* n vnd Mijiholofj** n dcs ausivonesischtn VqUcct f 
pp. 122, 320, etc. 

18 Mr, E. 1C. M t*n, *L'l/.. p. t'ttllo tint- tiiiu 1 Top- 1 ! uh t ' Tunf» of Plenty, ' 

1® Compare fctlaiiidt, PyymutnvJUr, p. 208. 
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Puluga is described as white (or red) skinned, “ like a European,” the worldwide compari- 
son to the moon, and wears a beard, although the Andamanese wear no beards or only 
very small ones. 

Thus, through the disclosure of the mythological influences of the moon, a deterioration 
of the ancient primitive Supreme Being can be traced, so that the last shadows fall away from 
the Supreme Being, and he turns out to be one of those old gods of heaven who are clearly 
connected with lightning and thunder, storm and rain, and who are so characteristic of the 
whole primitive period of mankind. 

V. 

The Moral Character of Puluga, the Supreme Being of the Andamanese. 

An important aspect of Puluga’s nature still remains to be established. E. H. Man 
has maintained positively the moral character of Puluga : — <w He is regarded as omniscient 
while it is day, knowing even the thought of their hearts. He is angered by the commission 
of certain sins, while to those in pain or distress he is pitiful, and sometimes deigns to afford 
relief. He is Judge from whom each soul receives its sentence after death.” 20 “ That they 

are not entirely devoid of moral consciousness may, I think, in some measure, be demonstrated 
by the fact of their possessing a word yuk-da signifying sin or wrong doing, which is used in 
connection with falsehood, theft, grave assault, murder, adultery and burning wax.” 21 

To that Brown has taken strong exception. In spite of very careful and repeated 
researches, he could nowhere establish, he says, the facts that the things mentioned had called 
forth Puluga’s anger. This was only brought about by the transgression of certain purely 
ritual commands to which we will return later on. 

To that I formerly replied to Brown, 22 saying that also in this case he did not take into 
consideration the difference between northern and southern tribes, and further, that he assigned 
to the latter that which only applied to the former. Even more emphatically I must repeat 
this now that this difference has been brought more strongly and widely to light. In the 
northern tribes, where Biliku is inimical to mankind, it has certainly no moral significance ; 
in the Middle tribes, where the belief in Biliku ’s beneficence has weakened, its recognition as a 
moral authoritative Being has doubtless suffered or has totally disappeared ; for the Southern 
Andamanese with whom, according to Brown, Puluga’s beneficent influence is acknowledged, 
according to Man’s decided assurance, Puluga’s moral significance cannot be doubted, not 
at any rate in his time. That here also they are already beginning to totter is not astonishing, 
considering that the individual tribes now have free intercourse, and according to Brown s 
witnesses the young men have already become sceptical in these matters, and Brown had no 
intercourse with the older men on account of his inadequate knowledge of the language (II, 
P- 170). 

So he was unable sufficiently to establish the more intimate character of Puluga s 
ethical obligations. Thus for instance the inhabitants could throughout answer his question 
correctly by saying that Puluga was not so much enraged by theft, murder, adultery and so 
on as by the transgression of those ritualistic commands at which Puluga’s wrath at once 
broke out — grosso modo — in the form of a cyclonic storm or even a deluge ; but for ajl 
that, Puluga’s displeasure can have occurred in a different way. That anyhow those 
so-called ritualistic transgressions are also actually real ethical commands, we will at once 
admit. 


20 E. H. Man, op. cit . p. 157f. 

II Schmidt, Pygmaenvolker, p, 213. 


n Ibid., p. 112. 
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VI, 

The Demarcation ol the Seasons in the Andaman Islands and the Interpretation of the 

Monsoons in Myth and Religion. 

With that we get to a part of Brown’s arguments which presents to us a particularly 
instructive example of the power of theories over the presentation of facts. Although the 
disclosure of the complicated disarrangements and entanglements under discussion is not 
altogether pleasant, and moreover, takes up time and space, yet I feel I cannot, considering the 
importance of the matter before us, absolve myself from following up these matters to their 
very end. 

Partly in order to explain the steady superiority of Biliku-Puluga over Taria-Daria, 
partly to prove the purely ritualistic and social character of certain laws, Brown has evolved 
in his present work (II) an extensive and complicated theory of the climatic and vegetative- 
zoological conditions of the particular seasons in the Andamanese Islands, which is astonishing. 

We can clearly follow how it came about gradually, step by step, if we compare it with his 
first publication in the year 1909 in Folklore (I). For at that time he certainly did not know 
some of the chief points of this theory, and others he only brought forward with great reserve. 

That Brown has built up a strong theory since then, which he now brings forward with great 
assurance and firmness, would not be a grave matter, if since then he had received new material 
facts from the Andaman Islands. As, however, this is not the case, the matter becomes so 
much the more critical, as Brown himself acknowledges that he did not make sufficiently 
certain of some of the underlying facts of his theory, since at that time he did not recognize 
their importance for his present theory, which he first formed after his return to Europe. 23 

Brown felt rightly that it was his duty to explain why elsewhere Biliku-Puluga took 
precedence over Taria-Daria. We, from our point of view, are easily able to give this explana- * 

tion. In the South Puluga is the Supreme Being, and there Daria is of no particular importance, 
and is perhaps not even met with once ; in the North Biliku is the fusion of this Supreme 
Being with the female ancestor, who holds a higher social position there. Brown was not 
able to give an explanation of his Monsoon theory and honestly acknowledged that fact at 
the time he wrote : “ I have many times wondered why, of these two beings, Biliku and 

Tarai, the first should come to occupy so large a place in Andamanese mythology compared 
with the other ” (I, p. 267). Considering that generally storms and rain and bad weather 
show the consequences of Biliku’s anger, he continues : “ What is particularly puzzling is that 
the South-west Monsoon is the rainy Monsoon, and during the North-east Monsoon the weather 
is generally fine.” Of both facts Brown acknowledges : “ I have not been able to find an 
explanation and can only record the fact.” 

To that theory which Brown formed later, the interpretation of the duration of both 
Monsoon seasons, which he still held at that time, stood in strong opposition. Each of 
these winds (North-east Monsoon and youth-west Monsoon) blows for nearly half the year . 24 
But Brown completely broke away from this interpretation in his new work. There he 
writes : — 

“ It comes about in this way, that the year is divided into two portions, one of which 
is specially connected with Biliku (Puluga), while the other is specially connected 
with Taria (Daria). The two seasons are not of equal length. The Taria season lasts 
only while the youth-west Monsoon is blowing, which, in average years, is between 4 


2* Brown, 1, pp. 20S-209 ; Jl, pp. S.jS, SOU. 

34 Brown, 1, p. 2G0. The italics aro nuno — \V. Scmuoi 
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and 5 months. The other 7 months are connected with Biliku and are divided into 3 
portions, 1. the stormy season of October and November, 2. the cold season of 
December to February, and 3. the hot season of March and April.” 26 

It is true, he acknowledges in another passage, that taken more exactly, the year is divided 
into two parts with a steady direction of the wind North-east and South-west, and into two 
other periods following or preceding these with changing direction of wind, which cannot be 
attributed either to the North-east or South-west (II, p. 355f.). But he gains support from 
the fact that at least in one tribe, the A-Puchikwar, only the South-west wind is connected 
with Tarai, but all the other winds with Bilik and his sons ; and he adds that an approach 
to this is also shown in other tribes. In this way he arrives at the conclusion that the two 
changing seasons should be attributed to the North-east Monsoon. 

In this manner, it is for two reasons that he obtains a foundation for the preponderance 
of Biliku-Puluga over Taria-Daria : (1) Because the first season which occurs in the year is 
considerably longer ; (2) because nearly all the storms occur in this extended time, more 
especially the heavy cyclones. The objection to be raised against this interpretation of 
Brown’s is that its only support is the A-Puchikwar tribe, because the suggestion that in 
the other tribes there is something of the same sort is without proof. The A-Puchikwar 
tribe alone, however, is not only a too small, but also a too uncertain foundation, because 
it represents in every sense a typically transition tribe (see above) . 

In open contradiction is the Akar-Bale myth, according to which Puluga and Daria, 
who now fight against one another by means of the storms which they both send, were once 
good friends (II, p. 151). Here, not only must Puluga have his own storm-period, but 
Daria must have one as well, which is no longer the case in Brown’s new theory. 

Brown’s interpretation completely goes to pieces regarding the actml state of the seasons 
in the Andaman Islands which Brown did not delineate truly in every respect (II, pp. 351 ff.)« 
He now apportions only 5 months, or to be more accurate, 4£ months to the South-west 
Monsoon or Rainy Season (2nd half of May to end of September), whereby, if all other winds 
are attributed to the North-east Monsoon, this latter would naturally receive a considerable 
preponderance. But before that time Brown himself spoke of “ the end of the rainy season in 
October.” With that Portman also agrees in his History of our Relations ivith the Andamanese 
(Calcutta, 1899, Vol. I, p. 14). He writes; “The Southwest Monsoon and rainy season, 
lasting from about the 20th of April to the 20th of October. Breaks of calm fine weather 
occur during this season, and usually at the close of it a long break, often of three weeks in 
duration occurs, when the sea is glassy calm.” As Portman spent years on the Andaman 
Islands, he certainly had good opportunities of learning the average terms of division of the 
seasons. 

According to him, as according to Brown’s early statement, the South-west Monsoon would 
alone have comprised 6 months, so that already from this point preponderance of the North- 
east Monsoon, even with the addition of all other winds, becomes out of the question. These 
other winds are only in a clearer and more permanent way of importance for the time after 
the South-west Monsoon, for the transition time before is very short and only “ in some 
years ” do severe storms arise, as Brown acknowledges (I, p. 268 ; II, p. 357). This is in- 
sufficient for the making of a permanent season out of this short period which, moreover, the 
natives know nothing of. As regards the variable winds wdiich occur at the close of the South- 
west Monsoon no internal evidence can be discovered why they should be arbitrarily reckoned 


25 Brown, III, p. 149 f. The italics are mine — W. Schmidt. 
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to the North-east Monsoon. According to Brown, they vary from West- north- west to East- 
south-east, but also include occasional South-west winds as well, but are probably principally 
South-east. 

If there is no evidence regarding the winds, there is another fact which connects this 
transition period rather with the rainy season — the fact that even beyond these periods a 
good deal of rain is usual. This is not shown clearly enough in Brown's description of the 
seasons. Portman, on the other hand, writes (< op . cit. s loc. cit.,) : “ After the 20th of 
October variable winds and heavy gales (often cyclones) usher in the North-east Monsoon, 
which may commence by the 10th of November. Sometimes the months of November and 
December are dry with high winds, but more generally a good deal of rain accompanies the 
North-east wind in these months, and heavy South-east gales have been experienced in the 
first week of December and even later. After the 1st of January the rain almost ceases, the 
force of the Monsoon declines, and until the middle of April there are light winds, fine 
weather and a fairly calm sea.*’ E. H. Man as well (p. 420), wanting to present the natives 3 
views of the seasons, prefers to include the critical transition period with the preceding rainy 
season, for he treats the whole period from the 2nd half of May to the 1st half of November 
together, under the name of Gumul and divides it into two parts ; 15th of May to end of 
August Spring and 1st half of Rainy season ( td-la-tong-de rekar ), and beginning of September 
till 15th of November the 2nd half of the rainy season (gwmul wab). 

If according to Portman’s interpretation the North-east Monsoon begins only on the 10th 
of November and ends on the 20th of April, soon after which the South-west Monsoon sets in, 
which lasts till October 20th, it follows that the 6 months of the latter correspond to only 
about 5 months of the former. Further, we would note the remarkable fact that only during 
the North-east Monsoon is there a lengthy bright period free of storms and rain ; which 
according to Portman lasts nearly 4 months. Here we completely understand why Brown at 
first could write : — “ What is particularly puzzling is that the South-west Monsoon is the rainy 
monsoon, and during the North-east Monsoon the weather is generally fine.” In fact nothing 
can be explained solely by the meteorological conditions of the Monsoons : neither that Puluga- 
Bilik stands in the foreground everywhere, nor that all storms in the south are ascribed to 
him. The explanation lies only in the fact that Puluga-Biiik originally was a true 
Supreme Being and in the South is still more or less one,” 28 

VII 

The Moral Character of the Command of Puluga, the Supreme Being of the South 

Andamanese. 

In pointing out that Brown’s efforts to fasten the transition period at the end of the South- 
west Monsoon on to the North-cast Monsoon are not tenable, we have also removed the foun- 
dations of his meteorological social explanation of the commands which Pulugu-Bilik had set 
up. We must now set to work on the contents of these commands, because they are differ- 
ently stated by Brown and Man. Brown takes the trouble to discredit Man’s interpretations, 
but this is really inadmissible, judging by Man’s qualifications as compared to Brown’s, 

26 Brown’s arguments as to Monsoons are due to inaccurate observation. Each lasts five months, 
with April and October as the uncertain months, often of very calm weather. Rain falls all the year round. 
See Temple, Census of India , 1901, Vol. III. The Andaman and Nicobar Islands : Meteorology, pp, 37*39, 
for remarks on statistics — R. C. Temple, 
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which we discussed at the start. Furthermore, we shall see that the observations of both 
investigators can be right and probably are, and that therefore there is no reason to doubt 
the reliability of either of them. 

E. H. Man tells us his opinion of Puluga ’s commands in the following manner : 

There is an idea current that if during the first half of the rainy season they eat th® 
Caryota sobolifera , or pluck or eat the seeds of Entada pursoetha, or gather yams or 
other edible roots, another deluge would be the consequence ; for Puluga is supposed 
to require these for his own consumption at that period of the year : the restriction, 
however, does not extend to the fallen seeds of the Entada pursoetha , which may 
be collected and eaten at any time with impunity. Another of the offences visited 
by Puluga with storms is the burning of bees-wa,x , the smell of which is said to be 
peculiarly obnoxious to him.” 27 

Brown makes corrections : (1) that not only “ burning ” but also “ melting of bees- 

wax ” calls forth Puluga’s anger : (2) that in the first half of the rainy season the specified 
plants are not ripe and in consequence would not be enjoyable, for which reason the pro- 
hibition in this form would be nonsensical : (3) that the eating of these plants is much more 
likely to call forth Puluga ’s wrath ; anyhow it would be dangerous during the critical stormy 
months of October and November (Kimil-gumul) . 28 To all these differences yet another is 
added, i.e., that whilst Man states that Puluga’s commands are now faithfully kept, Brown 
assures us that the inhabitants do not trouble themselves about them, but at most try to hide 
the fact if they transgress them. 

Here again with regard to these divergences the important facts to be emphasized are : 

(1) that Brown made his statements especially on the Northern tribes, Man on the Southern ; 

(2) that Brown tells us of a time when the old and peculiar tribal customs had leen modified 
by much intermingling, whilst Man was able to make his observations at a time when the tribes 
were quite separate. In such circumstances, what Man established almost 50 years ago need 
not always be identical with what Brown established 15 years ago. 

That Biliku’s commands are not kept in the Northern tribes , where she is not a Supreme 
Being, nor a creator, nor a benefactor of mankind, but is ill disposed towards them, is compre- 
hensible, even to be expected. This holds good for the Middle tribes , inasmuch as they also 
have become opposed to Bilik. In all these tribes, and through the obscuration brought 
about by intermingling of the real tribal tradition, we can also understand if Biliku’s commands 
are presented in such a form and to such an extent, that they appear irrational, hard and cruel, 
the hatred for Biliku who gives these commands must grow in consequence. For it is really 
irrational to make punishable the general enjoyment of just those plants which are of the 
greatest importance for the nourishment of the Andamanese, and also the burning and 
melting of wax which the natives need for so many purposes. But there is nothing of all this 
in the commands themselves which E. H. Man asserts Puluga laid down for the South 
Andamanese. 

Let us first take the command about the wax. The only matter that concerns us here 
i 3 the burning, and that this was the primitive form is made clear from two myths of the 
Aka Bale. One of them Brown gives in his first publication (I, 263) not in his second (IV, 201) : 
here Puluga warns mankind on his departure from the world against doing certain things 
because they would excite his anger : — “ not to dig up yams, or cut barala (Caryota sobolifera ), 
or chdkan (Entada scandens) during the rains, and not to burn bees- wax. 

*7 E, H. Man, op. cit.y p, 153 f. My italics — W. Schmidt. Brown, II, p. 152 ff. 

2 
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The other E, H. Man (op. cit p. 168) instances : 

A woman who in her rage and despair over the death of her son purposely committed 

at the beginning of the rainy season in her frenzy all the forbidden acts and besought 

the other people, in these words, to do likewise : 

My grown up handsome son. 

Burn the wax 

Grind the seed of the chakan (Entada pursoetha ) 

Destroy the od-rata ( Caryota sobolifera) 

Dig up the goms (edible roots) 

Dig up the chdti (edible roots) 

Thereupon Puluga became exceedingly wroth and sent the great deluge. ” 

In the last words “ destroy everything,” both sense and meaning of the other acts ia 
accounted for as well as the burning of wax. It is the senseless waste and destruction of 
the gift of the god which here is punished. This is a command that is in no way hard or 
absurd, but is in the highest degree both sensible and truly moral. 

It is j ust the same with the rest of Puluga’s laws in the form in which Man explains them 
for his South Andamanese. With them the prohibition to eat these plants does not last for 
ever, but only for the first half of the rainy season, which Man designates as lasting from May 
15th to the end of August, or “ during the rains ” generally, as the first myth says, which 
would extend it to the end of October. It is true that in the beginning of the rainy season the 
plants are not yet ripe and only become so during that period, but as Brown says ; — <£ Small 
quantities are to be had at this time ” (II, p. 358). 29 

So firstly this was the close time for these plants and for these the commands not to pluck 
and disturb them whilst growing held good, and not to pull up greedily the products which 
were still unripe ; and secondly to allow the earliest of these plants when ripe to remain for 
Puluga the Supreme Being stood for a sort of offering of first fruits. 30 Again, in these two 
commands there was nothing ludicrous or unreasonable, because precisely during the rainy 
season another kind of food, flesh food, is very abundant, and as a special kind of tit-bit, two 
kinds of larva can be eaten during the ripening of the plants. But as among these tribes 
Puluga is acknowledged by all as creator and at the same time as the greatest benefactor, 
the command of the offering of the first fruits appears in the highest degree suitable. The 
forms of the commands, which, as Brown tells us of his tribes and in his time, can, when com- 
pared with the forms given by Man of the Southern tribes, only be looked on as incompre- 
hensible or ill-intentioned — probably both— exaggerations and misrepresentations of the latter. 
They correspond exactly to the disparaging and defamatory biased myths which are formed 
and spread even among the most primitive peoples in the struggle of world philosophies one 
with another, especially by the conquering party against the defeated : for such occur even 
among the most primitive tribes 31 Thus the current which comes from the North works 
very cunningly and actively with these biased exaggerations against the Puluga belief, the 
religion of a real Supreme Being who only gives reasonable, good and really moral commands 
and through them can only become more worthy of worship ; whilst indeed the misrepresented 
and exaggerated forms of commands as they are reported among the Northern tribes can only 
make Biliku so much the more hated, so that it is understandable if some of the tottering 
Middle tribes chase him from the world or kill him, that is to say, depose him. 

29 It must bo taken into account that Brown did not trouble himself about these matters during 
his stay with the Andamanese, because he had not then seen the importance of them (I, p. 268 f. ; II, 
p. 358 f.), but under the influence of his theory he strove in his second publication to place the time of 
ripening later than he had at first, 

30 See Schmidt, Pygmdenvolfar, p. 195. 

31 See the examples from Austronesia : Schmidt, Religionen und Mythologicn der austronesischtn 
V other, p. 123. from South Australia, Schmidt, 13 r sprung der Gottesidee , pp. 344, 3G6, 376. 
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It is sad that Brown was prevented, through his own discontinuance of work, from seeing 
and more clearly inquiring into these extremely important and interesting facts. But at 
least he gives us two interesting observations, which show completely the bifurcation and 
indecision so characteristic in such circumstances : — 

Some of my informants said, though these actions may bring rain and storms, yet 
they would rather submit to the bad weather than go without some of their most 
prized vegetable foods (these were the resolute revolutionaries) : others again say 
that there is always a chance that Biliku may not notice that the plants have been 
disturbed, particularly if no fragments are left lying about the camp, and if, when 
taking the roots, the creepers are not disturbed 32 (these were the timid hypocrites).” 
These observations would gain in value if we were told among which tribes they had been 
made. The correctness of these statements may also be negatived by the proof of the feeble- 
ness of the explanation of these commands given by Brown. In his earlier publication he 
himself had no real trust in them. 

“ The theory I put forward is perhaps somewhat hazardous, and I do not wish to 
attribute too much importance to it ... . The suggestion I would make is little more 
than a guess ” (I, pp. 267-268). 

There is hardly any sign of this reservation in the wider development of the theory of the 
joining up of the transition season with the North-east Monsoon, dealt with above. Since, 
however, as we have seen, the further development of the theory lacks reliable foundations, 
the explanations founded on it share the same fate. 

That is shown at once in the first command, the prohibition of burning and melting of the 
wax which Brown explains thus (II, p. 357 f .). He states that the Andamanese burn and melt 
wax in connection with the gathering of honey. But this is, he says, almost entirely limited 
to the Biliku time of the >ear, the hot season from February to May. At the end of this time, 
however, the winds become variable and then there are violent storms which continue into 
the rainy season. The belief that the burning and melting of the wax are forbidden has 
arisen through the fact that every year the storms follow this burning and melting of wax. 
If all the statements which Brown makes here were correct, 33 even then his explanation would 
not be tenable. That can be seen quite clearly in his own words : 

“ As the season (of North-east Monsoon and of the search for honey) draws to a close, 
the wind becomes variable, uncertain, and in some years 34 violent storms occur ushering 
in the rains of the South-west Monsoon. Year after year 34 the wax melting season 
comes to a close in stormy weather ” (II, p. 357). 

How can one allow two such sentences to follow each other directly : “ in some years ” 
and “ year after year.” Something of the same sort occurred also in the early publication, 
where “ often ” can be found in the first sentence and “ always ” in the second (I, p. 268). 
What only occurs “ often ” and “ in some years ” cannot give rise to such a positive view 
as is stated here. 

The explanation which Brown gives of the commands concerning the “ not eating ” 
of the plants above mentioned, also does not hold good. He thinks that all these plants 
ripen towards the end of the rainy season in October ; the Yams, the Entada scandem, the 
Caryota sobolifera , the Cycas . But this is, lie says, also the time when the heaviest storms set 
in, especially the cyclones. And now “ Year after year, as these foods begin to ripen and to 

33 Brown II, p. 153. 

*3 E. H. Man (op. cit. t p. 357) states that ‘‘small combs of honey are obtainable till about September*'* 

34 My italics — W. Schmidt, 
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be eaten the islands are visited with stormy weather, sometimes of exceptional violence.” 
From this constant succession (of storms) the belief is supposed by Brown to have arisen 
that the eating of these plants during this season draws down Puluga’s wrath, which breaks 
out in the heaviest storms of the transition period (II, p. 358 ff.). 

The regularity and clearness of the phenomena cannot be contested here. But there is 
another difficulty which Brown also saw, without indeed in any way solving it (II, p. 359) : 
the fact that whilst Puluga’s anger and the storm regularly followed the repeated wickedness 
of the wax-burning, here, on the contrary, if one follows Brown's arrangement of time, the 
crime and the punishment by storms occurred simultaneously. A case has even been known 
of the storms preceding the crimes : at any rate it could so haj^pen, according to Brown, who 
places the critical transition period, and with it the beginning of the storms, at the 
beginning of October, whilst the fruits in question only ripen in the course of October and 
November ; the same with yams (II, p. 358) with caryota sobolifera (I, 269) and Entada scandens 
(II, p. 358). 

Here, however, we may w r ell break off the criticism of Brown’s theories on the origin of 
Puluga’s commands in the Andamanese religion, as Brown himself acknowledges on the one 
hand, that he had not personally observed the deciding facts of botany and meteorology on 
which his theories might have been supported, as the importance and complexity of the matter 
in hand demanded, and on the other hand that formerly he had himself not attributed any 
particular importance to these theories. 

VIII. 

Wealth and Complexity of the Religious Situation of the Andamanese. 

But to his work on the whole we attach great importance. He forms the indispensable 
complement of E. H. Man’s representation. For it is first through Brown that we learn that 
beside the religion of the Southern Andamanese discovered by Man, which already in this 
restricted region had a true Supreme Being, there are also a great variety of other religious 
froms among these little tribes in these primitive conditions. We also are given, anyway, 
a partial insight into the external events and the inner movements and spiritual struggles by 
which that great difference could have come about. We are surprised at the importance and 
depth of these struggles which could already be enacted right on the very threshold of human 
life 

Brown also gives us the deeper psychological reason which has made this great variety 
possble ; it is the extreme individuality which holds sway among these Pygmies, by virtue 
of which every Andamanese makes his own songs and melodics and at least every “ seer ” 
takes a pride in always telling the myths in a new^ and original way. In this manner there 
can be no static forms either in the songs or in the myths. 

Thus the worship of the Supreme Being and prayer have also no fixed form, which 1 have 
already shown to be as much a characteristic of other Pygmies as of the Andamanese. 3 * There 
is no trace to bo seen here of what the North American ethnologists call “ Ceremonialism ” 
or ” Realism.” So far no kind or rigidity has developed. Religion as well as the whole 
spirtiual life is, so to speak, still fluid, in a constant state of individual transformation. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasize how extraordinarily interesting a renewed, accurate 
and judicious observation of this state would be, and how greatly it is to be wished that 
researches in this direction were still possible and might shortly be carried out. 36 

9B Schmidt, Pyrjmamvdlker , pp. 197, ft., 223, 245. 

3$ See Anthropo8, Vole. X\ I— X\ II (1921 1922), pp H 1 5 i # — 1955, in thr account of Prow’ijV work. 
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VASUBANDHU OR SUBANDHU.* 

( A Glimpse into the Literary History of the Mauryan Age. ) 

By A. RANGASWAMI SARASWATI, B.A. 

( Continued from page 12.) 

All this confusion was due to the fact that scholars thought that there was only one 
Subandhu, and that his only work was the romance V asavadattd , whose date could be fixed 
from other data. But we have some more information about Subandhu, to which previous 
scholars had not access. The commentary of Bharata’s Ndtyasdstra by Abhinava- 
guptapada, which has been discovered by the Madras Library, has a passage wherein 
Subandhu and his work are mentioned. 

This occurs in the commentary on the following passage from the Ndtyasdstra (xxii 
Adhyaya). 

• (4) JTrssnftcT fawcrsfaqqtsq i 

sfaqq*q?Fqt qiqq n 46 n 

RT-RRRRIWT ere II 47 II 

The commentary on the passage runs thus : — 

(5) 1 BT^Ti^TTR?TT?iFn«nwTM qjbrfqtq q? rjr rqqrq q«n<qfam qnrqq qq- 
jrf^qi5rn^w B rTT^^ iRRqlrqRfaRq ipm wrqTqfqqq*qqTq qraqrfqqfqTcr i qquqM 
^Tcq^ftl% *fl3Tg ; 4>TSJT- I I. . . . TTSSqqRjRq 

qTSftq qWRRq qi qT^q R5U R^THR ^fcT qT^TRR qrqTqfqftfq 

qq I TR q 1% f^TtJR q^q Rtf JR RTR^RRT- 

<nf^ Rsftsq q^fq i qqT aiqqteRnRqsret q qq qRqifqq ssfhqrf^ I RrrcqfqR i 

qR *qqipR£qqSRT qq qi^ RsqqRHTtsft fercl qtqraRqr^Tp%qTqr3qqi% qrqrfNft- 

vrcR rTqqgqr qR qafrg qTR^rcq qrum^qrflTq i ?re tIt^t qrjqqqq- 

T?t#q qr q>Rq crqfqwiRrR qafa 3g<jRTqT%i^qT^qq i 

qcsrqqilqfeiTnr^ftq qit: i 


9R qq qq: 3T^RR5%W?Fq: fo*R II 

qRtqrsnfqqH. l q-tflRPRTqiT^Ji q^gqq q qqqft; qwr^cRT qqq^qreq qqqqfq qRi arr 

»RRt | ^ R^qqeqT5t^qTf-qil5!q^65ajoiRRR;qRqRTvTqjT55cqR. q?j qtq,qqcRR%Rf^ RR; | 
gq*?rc qqR Rrarg wqqr qf q^RirfaqmRq: i qqiqiqf^r rj! r^fri crtf^prcrjit- 
^rrrtrri^r qr qq^q.Rfnfaqqcqi qr qq*u qRsmfaq I 

qqiR qiqqsqrfqqt q?q4Rsm%ei,RR qT^mqqwrqr^BJi srrere - 

qq^ ^ aqR ■ I 

qq f? qqt^qqR^ 3^*T5r5rft?r ^Rq^is^rgsg^i^ ?| jrqqr^: 


R^q^qqq% fs gqRT qqrq l arrHqqRqqR q s^req: l JR*f qqrr^qt l qq qjqi- 

fqqt?^ ^qviRqqtq: I 

“qq gqftqqq qqfrr” i 

II “ fqt qq fqf^qr^ 


|fci qiq T^sqfq i 


* This paper was first prepared in the year 1921 and read before the Second Oriental Conference in 
January 1922. 

4 The passage is given as found in the palmleaf MSS. which seems to have some mistake*. It is 
not attempted here to correct them. 
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gaftarita: (?) I 

mrpn 

5T 1^%T *TcFrI [R] PmR: (?) It 

<rts emmr^rgcr: wn%prT% (jfs) ^rt ^it (?) hrt ii 

gcft gr ft n— (gjrero) 

“ 3T 6Tf&l^qTcq^5Tf1%5^qT ” 

|c4TK TKfed^rmT ^TT^TfadFIRr^q; II 
The passage deals with iiatydyita , a term which occurs in the Natyasastra ; but has not 
hitherto been properly understood. With the help of the commentary, which is unfortun- 
ately broken in a few places, and in other places misunderstood on accoimt of the corrupt text, 
ndtydyita seems to refer to a device by which the actors in a play are represented, or are 
supposed to be represented, as conversing with the actors in another play, the scene and time 
of action of which might be far removed from them. The device seems to have been used 
in a very masterly way in the work Vdsavadattd-Ndtyddhdr& of the great poet ( ) 
Subandhu. The work is said to have had many garbhas in it, meaning many incidents are 
represented in it, as in a clream, which belong to a time and scene different from that of the 
action proper. Thus as soon as the stage manager utters something, Bindus&ra is introduced 
and speaks. This speech of Bindusara is represented as having been heard by Udayana, 
the hero in the drama proper. Thinking that what Udayana heard had reference to himself, 
Udayana is represented as exclaiming 4 HH ’ and as reciting the 

following verse : — 

gafadufa: (?) I 
5T (?) I 

Again Bindusara seems to have been represented as hearing this verse. After this a 
herald srwn?TCT seems to be introduced into the drama with the Prakrit passage : — 

The chhdya or Sanskrit rendering of this is ^uncertain. The herald, Pratihari , with 
this sentence seems to introduce the hero Udayana to the audience. With the appearance 
of Udayana on the stage the Pravtsaka closes and the drama proper begins. 

From the verse uttered by Udayana, which is again unfortunately corrupt, we are able to 
guess that, in the drama U dayanacharita or Vdsavadattd-Ndlyadhdrd, Katakapingaja, 
Yaugandharayana and Harsharakshita were tho names of some of the characters. Of 
these Harsharakshita might have been the name of the herald (pratihari) who ushers 
in Udayana, and Katakapingala might have been the vidushaka or the jester, the inevitable 
companion of the hero in Sanskrit dramas. After this AbhinavaguptapMa gives another 
example of a notyrfyita from Bdlaramdyana .* 

^ P^^ge contains information which we have not got anywhere else in the whole range 
of Sanskrit literature. We do not have any other explanation of this ndtydyita nor have 
we another example of a ndtyadhdrd. Leaving aside conjectures about what we cannot 
know with the limited resources now at our disposal, let us examine how this passage 
affects our main theme, the date of the poet Subandhu. He becomes a contemporary 
of the Mauryan emperors, Chan draguptaandBindusara. He was the author of a work called 

5 This is said to bn in the nnrbhunka of that dnrmn i ITT “ " 

the published drama Bdlaramdyana of K&ja6ekhara. ” P ° U R e to ocftto tho passage in 
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Vdsavadatta-Ndpjadhdrd. His patrons, Chandragupta and Bindusdra, also appear to have 
been present during the representation of the drama. This throws a flood of light into a region 
of the history of Sanskrit literature, which has remained quite dark up to the present. The 
epoch of which it formed part, seems to have been not a dull one, and the scholar is led to infer 
that there ought to have existed quite a large number of dramas in Sanskrit. Most unfortu- 
nately we do not possess any other example. 

The study of Indian literature and epigraphy so far has not revealed any achievements 
of this Bindusara. But the records of the Greek Ambassadors who visited the courts of 
ancient Indian kings, and the ancient Indian works translated and preserved in the Tibetan 
language, have some information about him. They represent him as a great conqueror, 
and historians think that the Mauryan Empire may have been extended to South India 
during his time. In the Greek references his name is given as Amitrochates, which is a 
corruption of Amitraghatin, a title that appears to have been assumed by Bindusara. The 
word means 4 the destroyer of enemies and seems to refer to his widespread conquests. The 
Sanskrit extracts and the whole of the previous discussion show Bindusara in a new light 
as a great patron of letters. The extract from Varnana seems to refer to Subandhu as a 
minister of Bindusara and suggests that he was a very clever minister (kritadht). He ought 
to have been a fitting successor to Chaijakya, i.e., Kautilya, the famous minister of Bindusdra s 
father Chandragupta, and the real founder of the Mauryan Empire. Kautilya was the author 
of the great ancient work on Polity, the Arthasdstra . Like him, his successor Subandhu, 
the minister of Bindusdra, was the author of the dramatic work Vdsavadattd Ndtyadhdrd . 
He must also have become famous as a minister, as is evidenced by the epithet JcritadM , 
referring to him, and Vamana’s note on the same. Abhinavaguptapada, the famous 
Sanskrit Rhetorician and authority on poetics calls him a great poet (mahdJcavi). 
Dandin’s reference to him in the beginning of his Atuntisundarikathd throws further 
light on his life. He is said to have come out (FT^Fr^:) from the bondage 
of Bindusara, having bound his (Bindusara’s) heart by the story of Vatsaraja. It is a 
pity that the new information about Subandhu is too scanty compared to the importance 
of the subject. Rdkshasa, the minister of Bindusara s father Chandragupta, is said to 
have been first imprisoned by Chandragupta and Chanakya and then released to take 
up the office of a minister. Can it be that Subandhu also, like Rakshasa, was suffering 
imprisonment, for having taken part in some political revolution, when he was released by 
the sovereign after writing the Vdsavalattdndtyadhard ? 

Again, the famous poet Bana, the author of Kddambart, who lived in the court of the 
Emperor of Kanauj, SriHarslia, refers to a number of previous authors in the beginning of 
his Harshacharita. Among these there is a reference to a work called Vdsavadattd . This 
is in the eleventh verse and follows the reference to the Mahdbhdrata and precedes the refer- 
ences to the poets Bhattara-Harichandra, Satavahana, Pravarasena, Bhdsa, Kdjiddsa and 
the author of the Brihatlathd (Gunadhya). The verse runs thus : — 

Tr^wmt ” 1! 11 II 

The gist of the verse is ** The pride of poets vanished before Vdsavadattd, as the pride 
of the Pandavas when the weapon ( ) given by Indra came to the possession of 
Karna.” Scholars thought that this verse referred to the romance Vdsavadattd and its 
author. But the position of the verse in the series, coming as it does immediately after the 
verse referring to Vydsa and before the verses referring to Sdtavdhana, Pravarasena, Bhdsa, 
Kdjiddsa and Gunddhya, preclude such a conclusion. Again Vdsavadattd has not, as a work, 
such merit as to deserve so high a praise. Scholars will remember that it was the study 
of the Vdsavadattd of this later Subandhu, with " his taste for the pleasures of sensual life, 
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and the zest with which he describes the mere physical side of love, which shows him up 
to us and seems to prove that he has not passed the stage of a refined voluptuary.” Subandhu 
has used expressions which must adversely affect the reputation of any writer for taste and 
refinement. It should be remembered that it was this work of Subandhu that brought down 
the ire of the editor, F.E. Hall, which has expressed itself in the following strong attack against 
Sanskrit culture itself : — “ In short, it is nothing beyond the voucher of the severest verity 
to rank him (Subandhu) with his fellow Asiatics, be it in their highest taste, as no better, 
at the very best, than a specious savage.” Dr. Peterson has amply replied to this attack 
in his works, and there is no need for us to reply to the attack so late in the day. It is only 
mentioned here to show that the reference of Bana could never have been to the existing 
Vdsavadattd. 

Of the several attempts to extract history from the verse quoted in V&mana*s Alan- 
kdrasutra , one makes an effort, from the introductory verses of the Vasavadattd, to prove 
the occurrence of a political revolution in the Gupta Empire, after the death of Chandragupta 
II, Vikramaditya. In the light of the previous discussion and the new passages that have 
been quoted therein, it is plain that there is no reference in the verses to any events of the 
Gupta period. On the strength of the supposed references in the verses and the similarity 
between the expressions Chandraprakasa, Himakarodyota, and Sasiruk in the beginning 
of Vasavadattd , the whole theory of Subandhu’s taking part in the revolution and his being 
detrimentally affected by it was built up. This theory has now to be given up and the 
verses taken to contain no reference to the enemies of Chandraprakasa, who were tyran- 
nising the whole country and particularly Subandhu’s party. They are merely verses 
containing the kukavinihdd (censure of bad poets). Now if the hemistitch of Vamana has 
no reference to the Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu, his date ought to be determined on other 
grounds. The discrepancy between the two accounts of Paramartha and Hiuen Tsang 
about the place where Vikramaditya, the patron of Vasubandhu ruled, Ajodhya or Sr&vasti, 
might not be serious, as both the places belonged to the empire. But the question as to the 
Vikramaditya who patronised Vasubandhu, and his son Baladitya, who summoned 
Vasubandhu to his court after he became emperor, are not so easily solved. If M. Peri is 
right in holding that Vasubandhu lived and died in the fourth century, the conclusion seems 
plausible that Chandragupta I may have had the title of Vikramaditya, which is not im- 
possible, since the theory that Chandragupta II was the first sovereign to assume that 
title is at least not proved. But we do not know if Satnudragupta had the title B&laditya 
or Paraditya, and until we get independent proof that he had either of the titles, the question 
regarding the date of Vasubandhu and the identity of his patron are bound to remain 
unsettled. 

The age of Subandhu must have been an age of very great literary and artistic activity. 
There must have been written at this period many works in the kdvya and ndtaka styles 
as well as in the sutra style. But for the existence of many dramas, a work like the 
natasutras referred to by Patanjali, dealing with dramaturgy could not have been written. 
The dramas of the period must have differed much from those of the later ages, as is evidenced 
by the N dtyadhdrd and Ndtydyita of Subandhu. The age in which Subandhu lived was the 
age in which the ancient Greeks were just coming in contact with India. The Indian drama 
of the time seems to have already been in a much developed stage, for which there is no parallel 
even in the literary history of India at any later period. In the light of this, theories of India’s 
borrowing her drama from Greece may have to be given up, and search has to be 
conducted in India itself for specimens of dramas, composed earlier than the age ol 
Alexander’s invasion. The hope of new and epoch-making discoveries in this field appears 
to bo capablo of realisation, and the discoveries will surely open to scholars a new epoch in 
the idstory of Sanskrit literature. 
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The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture, by 

Gilbert Slater, M.A., Ernest Benn, 1924. 

This work by the late Professor of Economies 
in the Madras University is intended to prove that 
* Indian culture, with its special characteristic of 
systematic and subtle philosophical thought, must 
have come from people capable of originating and 
developing it. That capacity would naturally be 
exhibited also in the evolution of language, and the 
purest Dravidian language does exhibit it in the 
highest degree — in a higher degree than any other 
Indian language.’ 

Much that the author tells us of the languages 
and customs of Southern India, of which he doubtless 
gained some personal knowledge, is true and in- 
teresting, but the work, like the ‘Origin of Magic 
and Religion’ and the ‘Children of the Sun’, is written 
under the influence of the 4 Diffusionist’ theory, which 
now bids fair to replace the Sun-myth of Max 
Muller and the com -spirit of Sir J. Frazer as the 
universal solution of every question of origin. ] 
Diffusioniste, if one may coin this term for such i 
writers, in searching the whole world as material 
for illustrating their theories, sometimes fail to ac- ; 
quire a sufficiently close knowledge of any one 
particular area; and in various portions of the present | 
work there is striking evidence of this fundamental ! 
defect. Mr. Slater makes the statement (p. 50) 1 
that Indians consider caste to be economic in basis, | 
and (p. 51) that Europeans consider the origins of 
caste political rather than economic. This is not j 
an accurate summary of the best opinions on caste 1 
origins, which are admittedly racial, political^ 
religious and occupational. Again (p. 57) he com- 
mits himself to the very improbable statement ! 
that the sacred thread worn by the Brahman indi- ; 
cates an original association of the caste with cot- 
ton-spinning ! Is it to be inferred that Kshattriyas 
and Vaishyas, who also wore the thread as twice- , 
bom, were similarly cotton- spinners in origin ? 
We are told (p. 79) that the art of making toddy 
reached India from Mesopotamia; but is there any 
reason for doubting the capacity of residents on the 
coast in India for arriving at such a simple process 
without assistance from overseas ? Is it easy to 
prove, similarly, that Dravidian boats were modelled 
on Egyptian patterns (p. 81) ? And why must the 
cult of the cobra have been introduced by strangers 
(p. 90) ? Mr. Slater (p. 90) commits himself to 
the theory that 4 with the acceptance of cobra wor- j 
chip came also the acceptance of the general principle ' 
that what is feared should also be worshipped.’ 
All investigation into primitive belief in India shows 
that this is the exact reverse of the truth. In reality, 
fear leads to worship and propitiation. Hence 
spirits, godlings, disease, all manifestations of power, 
and incidentally the cobra are common objects of 
worship. Very similarly (p. 157), Mr. Slater again 


mistakes cause for effect in dealing with the habits 
of untouchables. It is surely not the fact that 
because low castes are untouchable, they eat meat, 
drink liquor and are dirty in habits ; clearly they are 
untouchable because they are guilty of these practi- 
ces. Mr. Slater very rightly adopts a sceptical atti- 
tude towards the theory recently developed by some 
writers that gold owed its prestige originally to its 
being used to make imitation shells ; but his own 
theory of the origin of the fondness for gold (p. 163) 
is almost equally unconvincing. 

The book though presenting much that challenges 
criticism should be read by those who are interested 
in Dravidian culture, and contains much of interest 
for the student of early Indian history, even though 
the latter may be inclined to smile at the description 
of the first Brahmans as engaged in teaching 
Indian craftsmen to spin and weave. 

R. E. Enthoven. 

The Life and Work of Buddhaghosa, by Bimala 

Char an Law, M.A., with a foreword by Mrs. C. 

A. F. Rhys Davids, D. Litt. Calcutta Oriental 

Series; Thacker, Spink and Co., Calcutta, 1923. 

Here we have a brief but comprehensive account 
of all that is known of the most celebrated commen- 
tator of the Theravada school of Buddhism. The 
book may in some respects be regarded as a reply 
to the theory, lately pr®pounded by M. Louis Finot, 
that Buddhaghosa is not a historical personage, and 
that he did not compose the many important com- 
mentaries and other works which bear his name. 
Despite the scantiness of the materials which sup- 
port the story of the great commentator’s life, it 
must, in my opinion, be admitted that Mr. Law has 
successfully disproved M. Finot’s views and has pro- 
duced a credible account of Buddhaghosa’s life and 
literary labours. Commencing hie treatise with the 
biographical details obtainable from the Mahd- 
varksa and other sources, the author proceeds to an 
examination of the legends which have grown up 
around his name, discusses the origin and develop- 
ment of the Buddhist commentaries ; and then, 
after a critical examination of Buddhaghosa’s works 
and interesting illustrations of their encyclopaedic 
character, — they embrace information upon such 
various subjects as History and Anatomy, Danc- 
ing and Ornithology , Astronomy and Jugglery— he 
concludes his work with an explanation of Buddha- 
ghosa’s philosophy and his interpretation of Bud- 
dhism. 

There can be no doubt about the great erudition, 
zeal, and self-denying labours of the man whom 
Bishop Coplestone once styled “the second founder 
of Buddhism in Ceylon ; ” and students of Pali lite- 
rature and others interested in the history of the 
religion founded by the Buddha will be grateful to 
Mr. Law for this well-written and well-printed sum- 
mary of all that is worth knowing, or that can be 
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known after the lapse of fifteen hundred years, | 
about the sage interpreter of Buddhist literature. : 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Les Theories Diplomatiques de e’Inde An- I 
CIENNE et lArtha?astra, par Kalidas NaG. j 
Jean Maisonneuve et fils, Paris, 1923. j 

A considerable literature has already grown up | 
around the famous Arthaddstra of Kautilya, since 
its first discovery and publication a few years ago* ] 
and shows every sign of expanding. Among the 
latest and not the least important of the works j 
which seek to illuminate and draw historical conclu- 
sions from that important literary legacy of the 
Mauryan age is this French work by Professor Kali- 
das Nag, recently published in Paris. Thirty years ; 
ago, as the author remarks, no one would have be- t 
lieved that the East could throw any useful light j 
upon the history of diplomacy, vrhich appears as a : 
recognized term for the first time in the international j 
law of the nineteenth century. But the discovery ( 
of the cuneiform tablets at Tel-el-Amarna, and of 
the priceless remains at Boghazkeui, together with 
the researches of Professor Garstang and H. Wiack- 
ler, have rendered necessary a fundamental revision 
of our ideas on this subject . The treatise attributed 
to the emperor Chandragupta’s Brahman minister 
carries us even further from the beliefs of thirty or 
forty years ago : for in it we find the problems of 
peace and war, of neutrality and the balance of 
power, in brief all the fundamental questions with 
which modern international law deals, discussed 
with remarkable wealth of detail. The author does 
not confine himself to a simple explanation of gene- 
ral principles and to definitions of the laws, but puts 
forward concrete cases in which such principles and 
laws are applied. 

Kautilya himself informs us at the commencement 
of his great treatise on the Arthaddstva or Science of 
Profit that he composed it by uniting and collating 
the summaries of nearly all the treatises composed 
by the masters of this science in epochs preceding j 
his own ; and acting on this evidence. Professor j 
Kalidas Nag has sought in his new work to place 
Kautilya ’s ArthaMstra in its proper historical pers- 
pective, to trace the broad lines of India’s political 
evolution up to the approximate date of Kautilya, 
and lastly, after examining Kautilya’s own contri- 
bution to the development of the science, to illus- 
trate the continuity of ancient tradition from docu- 
ments ot later date. Professor Nag finds it impos- 
sible to accept the view, originally held by Mr. Shama 
&astri and supported by Professor Jacobi, that the 
ArthaSdstra was written entirely by Chandragupta’s 
minister about 325 b.c. In the first place, the 
character of the diplomacy illustrated in the text 
is foreign to that of a great centralized empire, such 
as Chandragupta ruled, and appertains rather to an 
epoch of feudalism, in which each ruler is in constant 
conflict for hegemony with his equals, and which 


shows no trace of the centralizing imperialism of 
the Mauryan Emperor. 

The science of Artha is very ancient : some of its 
parts, like the science of law, are pre-Buddhistic. 
The ancient text, discovered by Professor Shama 
Sastri, is certainly not a homogeneous work, belong- 
ing in its entirety to a single epoch : and even if we 
accept the view that a great portion of the treatise 
was the work of Kautilya himself, it is equally pro- 
bable that it has been recast on several succeeding 
occasions. Professor Nag gives instances in support 
of his theory that the Artfiasdstra is not the product 
of a single powerful brain, but rather an encyclo- 
paedia of Hindu political science, to which more than 
one expert has contributed. Finally he discusses 
the reason why the Arthatestra is the only document 
now existing on the subject, and why it remained 
utterly unknown, until Professor Shama Sastri 
suddenly discovered it in a private library. The 
solution must be sought, according to Professor 
Nag, in the attitude adopted by the Hindu mind 
towards a science which bore very closely upon the 
moral life of man. Viewing the matter from an- 
other standpoint, one may say that, although the 
empire inherited by Asoka was based upon the 
Hindu science of Artha and Rajaniti , yet that great 
ruler absolutely transformed Hindu political science, 
by introducing Dharma , the law of piety, as the 
keynote of all human activity. The Arthasdstra 
thus lost its original authority, and as the moral 
element inherent in Dharma gained ground, it was 
permitted to sink into obscurity. 44 History, ” 
says Professor Nag, “will decide whether India lost or 
gained by making this choice (f.e., of Dharma ), 
but the fact remains that she discarded the path 
pointed out by Kautilya -Chanaky a and chose in- 
stead that of Dharmasoka/’ Professor Nag’s work 
deserves close study, and it is to be hoped that for 
the benefit of those who do not know French an 
authoritative English translation of the work will 
be published. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

The Army of Ranjit Singh, Parts I and II, by 
SitaRam Kohli, M.A., reprinted from the Jour- 
nal of Indian History , February and September 
1922. Oxford University Press, Bombay, Cal- 
cutta and Madras. 

This modest but none the less useful 
historical pamphlet owes its appearance in some 
measure to the action of the Panjab Government, 
which recently brought to light the original records 
of the Sikh government between 1812 and 1849. 
These had lain unnoticed for years in the archives 
of the Secretariat. The records are valuable ; for 
they comprise official papers dealing with the de- 
partmental administration of the Sikhs and throw 
a flood of light upon the system of government prior 
to the advent of British rule in the Panjab. The 
author of the article prefaces hia account of the 
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organization of the Sikh army with a brief outline of 
the work of the early Gurus, describing how the 
army of Ranjit Singh really originated in the 300 
horse and 60 artillerymen in the service of Hargobind 
( 1 607 — 1 644), who was the first of the Gurus to enter 
upon a military career. Under Gobind Singh, his 
grandson, the men were organized into troops and 
bands, supplemented by the engagement of profes- 
sional soldiers, who were plentiful in those days ; 
while under Banda Bahadur (1708-1716) the troops 
were definitely divided into three classes, viz., (1) 
the true Sikhs who fought for the sake of their faith, 
(2) the mercenaries, who were secretly maintained 
by such of the Sikh chiefs as did not wish to place 
themselves in overt opposition to the Mughal Empe- 
ror, and (3) the irregulars, who were attracted to 
camp by the prospect of loot and plunder. By the 
date of Banda Bahadur’s death, the simple Sikh 
peasant of Hargobind’s army had become “ a regu- 
lar, well-equipped soldier of the Khalsa, adept in 
the use of arms and trained in the methods of 
guerilla warfare.'’ 

In 1748 was founded under Jassa Singh Kalal the 
Dal Khalsa or standing national army, comprising 
the entire body of fighting Sikhs. The dal was 
democratic in constitution : for “every Sikh who had 
acquired some proficiency in the use of arms could 
get himself enrolled in the national army and fight 
under the banner of some chief, and he could, if he 
so wished, transfer his services from one chief to 
another.” Composed as it was of the forces of vari- 
ous chiefs, stationed in their respective territories, 
the dal mustered in force every year at the Dasahra 
festival, and on special occasions also was summoned 
by the Akalis or warrior priests in charge of the 
great temple at Amritsar. The permanence of the 
dal, however, depended on the spirit of co-operation; 
and no sooner had the threatened danger to the 
Sikh religion disappeared with the collapse of the 
Abdali monarchy, than fissiparous tendencies be- 
came evident, and each chief commenced to streng- 
then his own resources and establish his own stand- 
ing army. Side by side with this feudal movement, 
another important change manifested itself. The 
fighting men gradually developed into a separate 
class ; the militant Khalsa became a body of profes- 
sional soldiers. At the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury this Khalsa army was composed almost wholly 
of cavalry : a certain proportion of artillery was 
maintained, but was not efficient ; while the infantry, 
which was not rated highly, was employed on garri- 
son and other minor duties. Mr. S. R. Kohli briefly 
describes the weapons and mode of fighting employ- 
ed by this army, their dress and uniform, their 
drill and discipline. The latter feature was to seek, 
its place being supplied by courage and fanatical 
enthusiasm. 

Under Ranjit Singh the character of the Sikh 
army underwent a radical alteration. The two 


branches of the army, the infantry and artillery, 
which were despised and even ignored in the eight- 
eenth century, now “ came to be regarded as the 
mainstay of the military strength of the State.” 
This result was due to the change of public opinion 
regarding the tactical efficiency of the various arms. 
The old guerilla warfare and irregular attacks by 
cavalry, which had proved so successful under men 
like Sivaji in the Deccan, were observed to be 
really of less value than steady fire from gun and 
musket : and the general acceptance of this view 
led inevitably to the disappearance of the feudal 
levies of the chiefs and their replacement by a stand- 
ing national army, paid regularly by the State. 
The growth of the East India Company as a military 
and political power, and its employment of trained 
artillery and large bodies of disciplined infantry, 
were really the predisposing causes of the general 
abandonment of the old tactics. Maratha chiefs 
like Sindia and Holkar and Sikh leaders like Ranjit 
Singh realized quickly that a new era in warfare had 
dawned, and that no Indian State, with its antique 
weapons and methods of warfare, could hope to 
confront successfully a European power. Mr. Sita 
Ram Kohli gives an interesting sketch of the growth 
of the Khalsa army under Ranjit Singh, and in the 
second part of his monograph discusses the history, 
organization, strength and efficiency of the Sikh 
artillery. The result of the policy of the ruler of 
the Panjab is apparent from certain observations 
of Sir G. Gough on the Sikh war. “ Never did a 
native army,” he wrote, “ having so relatively 
slight an advantage in numbers, fight a battle with 
the British in which the issue was so doubtful as at 
Ferozeshah : and if the victory was decisive, opinion 
remains divided as to what the result might have 
been, if the Sikh troops had found commanders with 
sufficient capacity to give their qualities full oppor- 
tunity.” 

We shall look forward to the publication of fur- 
ther instalments of Mr. Kohli’s researches into the 
records of the Sikh government. The present 
monograph offers a guarantee that they will be 
a valuable addition to the history of the period. 

S. M. Edwardes. 


The Sahityadarpana ojt Visvanatha (Parichchhe- 
das I-X), with notes on Parichchhedas, I, II, X, 
and History of Arankara Literature, by 
P. V. Kane, M.A., second edition. Bombay, 1923. 
The present edition of this book, which was first 
published in 1910, contains two important features, 
which were absent from the first edition, namely (o) 
an exhaustive history of Alankara literature, and (6) 
the whole of the text of the Sahityadarpana, in the 
settlement of which Mr. Kane has collated three 
manuscripts, Alankara literature is a subject which 
Mr. Kane has made peculiarly his own, as past 
issues of this Journal will show, and in this work he 
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has treated it exhaustively. In the first part he 
includes an account of all the important works on 
the AlahJcdraadstra , in particular those of early 
writers, with a brief analysis of their contents, date 
and allied matters ; while in the second part he re* 
views the subjects that have to be treated under the 
A lan k&ramstra. discusses the origin of the various 
theories of poetics and literary criticism, and traces 
the history of literary theories in India. Mr. Kane 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the works of Biih- 
ler, Peterson, Jacobi, Pathak and many others ; but 
his book contains a considerable volume of original 
work, and, so far as I am aware, is the first English 
publication dealing in a comprehensive manner with 
this rather recondite subject. The book is furnished 
with good indices and ought to be of much value to 
University students and others interested in Ala»- 
kara literature. Mr. Kane is to be congratulated 
on a production which bears every indication of 
prolonged and careful study. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Catalogue of the Indian Collections in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. By Ananda 
K. Coomaeaswamy. Museum of Fine Arts, Bos- 
ton. 1923. 

The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston is said to 
possess the most important collections of Indian art to 
be found in America, and it is specially well stocked ! 
with examples of Rajput and Mughal painting. Nepa- 
lese painting, illustrated Jain manuscripts, Nepalese 
and Sinhalese bronzes, Indian sculpture, textiles 
and jewellery. The present catalogue, which is en- 
riched with eighty-five excellent photographs of In- 
dian bronzes and sculptures, is divided into two 
parts, of which the first consists of a general intro- 
duction from the pen of Mr. Ananda K. Conmara- 
swamy, Keeper of Indian Art in the Museum, and 
the second illustrates and describes in detail the col- 
lection of sculptures. 

In his Introduction the author gives a short sur- 
vey of Indian religious and philosophical speculation 
from the earliest ages, describes the salient features 
of Buddhism, Jainism and neo-Brahmanic Hinduism, 
and concludes with a few remarks on the origin of 
the Indian drama and Indian music. The Intro- 
duction concludes with a short chronology, com- 
mencing 2500 b.c. and ending with the assumption 
of sovereignty by the Bnglish Crown in 1858. 
Though there is little to criticise in the major portion 
of the Introduction, some of the dates given in the 
chronological table seem to me open to question. 
He records 530 B.c. as the date of Bimbisara of the 
Saisunaga dynasty, for example, whereas recent re- 
searches appear to justify the acceptance of 582 
b.c. as a more likely date. In the same way, he 
dates Aj&ta§atru in 514 b.c., while the fact that this 
king had at least one interview with Gautama Bud- 
dha and that the death of the latter, about 543 B c., 
occurred during the early years of AjataSatru’s reign, 


obliges one to assume that this King came to the 
throne about forty years earlier than the date speci- 
fied by the author. The dates given for the term of 
Buddha’s life, viz., 563-483 b.c. are far from being 
universally accepted ; and though no dogmatic con- 
clusion is possible, the weight of evidence seems to 
favour 543 b.c. as the date of his death. 

The same criticism applies to the author’s dates 
for the Mauryan period. He is possibly correct in 
assuming that Chandragupta’s reign did not com- 
mence before 322 b.c., though it may well have been 
one or two years earlier ; but he appears to be wrong 
in giving 274-237 b.c., as the date of Asoka’s reign. 
The more probable limits are 272 and 232 b.c. 
The date of the rise of the Andhras to power is an- 
other point upon which controversy might be sus- 
tained ; but the whole origin of the Andhras is at 
present involved in so much obscurity that one can- 
not blame the author for fixing their first appearance 
in 220 b.c. His date for Kanishka strikes me as 
much more dubious. The discoveries at Taxila and 
other recent clues make it clear that Kadphises I 
and II preceded Kanishka, and that the latter could 
not have succeeded Kadphises II much before a.d. 
120. His dates for Kanishka, viz. a.d. 78-120, 
can in fact be allotted with greater confidence to 
Kadphises II. Finally, I observe that Mr. Coomara- 
swamy places the Pallava dynasty of Southern India 
between the sixth and tenth centuries a.d. He has 
probably not had the advantage of reading Professor 
S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar’s paper on “ The Origin 
and Early History of the Pallavas of Kanchi,” which 
shows that the Pallavas were in active existence at 
a date considerably anterior to the sixth century, and 
can be traced back to the middle of the third century 
a.d., and perhaps to an even earlier date. 

It is perhaps hardly fair to draw attention to these 
historical enigmas in the case of a work devoted to 
an explanation of artistic relics. In the latter direc- 
tion Mr. Ooomaraswamy has performed his task well, 
and the work is admirably printed and produced. 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Memorial Papers. By Shams -ul-ulma Jivanji 

Jamshedji Modi, B.A., Ph.D., C.I.E., Fort 

Printing Press, Bombay. 

“ Good wine needs no bush,’’ runs an old proverb ; 
and in the sphere of Iranian literature any work by 
Dr. J. J. Modi carries its own recommendation. 
Here we have, collected in one volume, a series of 
papers which the author originally prepared for in- 
clusion in various memorial volumes between the 
years 1900 and 1914. Among them is a paper on the 
Tibetan mode of disposal of the dead, another on 
the use of Rosaries among Zoroastrians, a third on 
the Hunas in Avesta and Pahlavi, and so forth. 
The collection will be welcomed by Orientalists, who 
will find questions of historical interest discussed 
with full notes and references in every chapter. 

S. M. Edwardes. 


A HISTORY OF IMPORTANT ANCIENT TOWNS AND CITIES IN 
GUJARAT AND KATHIAWAD. 

( From the earliest times down to the Moslem Conquest. ) 

By AN ANT SADASIV ALTEKAR. M.A., LL.B. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In the following pages we propose to deal with the history of important ancient town* 
and cities in Gujarat and Kathiawad from the earliest time down to the Muhammadan period. 
As the territories now denoted by the term Gujarat did not in ancient times bear that 
name, nay, as the ancient counterpart of the modern name was in the olden days succes- 
sively applied to different territories, none of which are included in modern Gujarat or 
Kathiawad, we think it essential to explain at the outset what were the ancient names of our 
provinces, what was the territory denoted by each of them and how and why the old names 
came to be superseded by the modern ones. The first chapter of our thesis is therefore 
devoted to this purpose. 

In this thesis we have not discussed the history of all the ancient towns and cities in 
Gujarat and Kathiawad ; but only of such of them as were important. It is therefore necessary 
that the reader should be acquainted with the principles that have governed our selection. 
The second chapter therefore discusses the general criteria of importance which have guided 
us in our selection of towns and cities, whose history has been traced in the following pages. 
At the end of this chapter we have briefly stated why the towns so selected have been arranged 
alphabetically in our history. 

In the third chapter we have traced the history of towns and cities selected on the 
foregoing principles. In some cases our accounts may appear fragmentary, but if such is the 
case, the fault is, let it be humbly stated, not of the writer but of the materials. In the case 
of the majority of towns referred to in the copperplates, the inscriptions hardly supply any 
information worth the name ; the literary * Prabandhas ’ also do not help us much ; for they 
usually confine their attention only to the capitals of the heroes they glorify ; the same also 
is the case with legends preserved by the native bards. Our apparently fragmentary accounts 
are really exhaustive, and contain everything that was possible for us to gather from in- 
scriptional, literary and legendary sources available to us. We are conscious that many 
gaps have to be filled, but it is doubtful whether in the present state of our knowledge, it is 
possible to do so at present. At any rate we hope that our present effort will be of some use 
to the future historian who, owing to ampler materials that may then become available, 
will be able to do fuller justice to the subject. 

The early history in India is usually regarded as concluding with the end of the Hindu 
period ; so we have traced the history of our towns and cities down to the commencement of 
the Muhammadan period. 

Having dealt with the history of about sixty towns and cities in the third chapter, we 
have devoted the concluding fourth chapter to a discussion of the general features of the 
cities and city-life in Ancient Gujarat. 

A map of Gujarat and Kathiawad, showing all our ancient towns and cities and giving 
also their modern names, has been appended to our thesis for the ready reference of the reader. 

In addition to the usual abbreviations, the following have been used in our thesis : — 

A. G.I., for Ancient Geography of India by Cunningham! 

Ant . K for Antiquities of Kutch and Kathiawad. 

Ant.N.G. for Antiquities of Northern Gujarat . 

B. G. , 1-1 , for Bombay Gazetteer , vol. I, part I. 

Beal , for Buddhistic Records of the Western World translated by Beal. 

G.D.A.I., for Geographical Dictionary of Ancient India. 

G.E. , for Gupta Era. Mbh. f for MahdbMrata. 

Pbc, for Prabandhachintdmani , 
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CHAPTER I. 

Gujarat and Kathiawad : Ancient and Modern Names and Boundaries. 

The name Gujarat is at present applied to the country filling the north-west corner of 
Western India, and its boundaries may be given as Arabian Sea to the west, Gulf of Kutch 
to the north-west, Little Rann and Me wad districts to the north, Mount Abu to the north-east, 
Malwa to the east, Khandesh to the south-east, and Thana district or northern Konkan to 
the south. The region so hounded did not bear, however, in ancient times its present name ; 
nay, it did not even form one geographic or political unit. 

This territory, in early days, comprised three distinct provinces differently named. 
The peninsula was named Saurashtra ; and the continental portion, roughly speaking, consist- 
ed of Anarta and Lata, Anarta forming the northern and Lata the central and southern part 
of the present continental Gujarat. 

The exact boundaries of these provinces were, however, uncertain. Lata does not seem 
to have included the whole portion of what would now be called southern Gujarat; for, part 
of it was undoubtedly included in Apar&nta or northern Konkan. The author of the Periplus 
says ‘ To the Gulf of Barake succeed that of Barugaza and the mainland of Ariake’. 1 Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji is right when he corrects Ariake into Abar alike, the Prakrit form of 
Aparantika. So it would appear from the Periphts that Bharoeh gulf was then regarded 
as a gulf in Konkan. According to Ptolemy, the order of the western maritime provinces 
was as follows — Syrastrene, Larike, Gulf of Barygaza and Ariake. 2 Ptolemy then 
regarded Bharoeh, if not actually forming part of Aparanta, as at least distinct from and to 
the south of Lata. In the Mahdbhdrata 3 when the pilgrimage of Arjuna is being described, 
we are told ^ I I 

<IT^f ^TT^T ^ 1 dfffi ^TT*T *R3I (| 

From this it would appear that, according to the great epic, Aparanta included practi- 
cally the whole of the Western coast. In the 37 th chapter of Mdrlcandeya Purdy a , Aparanta 
figures as one of the countries to the north of the Sahya mountain : arrHJ sps* 
I We may therefore conclude that the territories between the Tapti and the 
Narmada, which now form part of southern Gujarat, were formerly included in Aparanta 
and not in Lata. As regards the upper boundary of Lata, it aLo was indefinite ; it was 
not the Mahi, for the Cambay plates of Rashtrakuia Govinda IV 4 include the Khetaka 
division in Lata. Compare — * 

As Mandala was the name of a territorial sub-division, much greater than the modern 
collectorate, we have to conclude that the whole of Kaira district and a large part of even 
Ahmadabad district were included during the ninth century, in ancient La^a. Lata then 
consisted of the central and a large part of southern Gujarat. 

As regards Anarta, its boundaries were equally vague, if not vaguer still. On the 
southern side the region hardly extended up to Ahmadabad. On the west it was bounded 
by the Rann of Kachli, on the north by the Abu range, on the east by Malwa. But where 
exactly Anarta ended and MMwa commenced, it is very difficult to state. Modern Wadnagar 
was at the heart of the country, hence its name Anartapura which it once possessed. 6 

The boundaries of Saurashtra were however clear. At present Sorath denotes only the 
southern part of Kathiawad ; but in ancient times Saurashtra was the namo of the whole 
peninsula. Ptolemy includes the continental coast upto Bharoeh in Saurashtra ; 6 but this 
probably was not the case. Statements of foreign observers cannot be so exactly accurate. 

1 Ind. Ant., vol. VIII, p. 140. 2 Ptolemy , p. 3a. 

3 Adiparvan, p. 218. 4 & p , . V oL VII, p. 28. 

* Vide unttar Anandpura. 6 p t 97 , 
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When and why these names were given is the next question we have to consider. Of 
these, Saurashtra seems to be the earliest one ; Syrasterne of Ptolemy, Surastros of Strabo 
and Surastrene of the Peri-plus are all corruptions of it. If we turn to the Purdnas, it appears 
in the MahabhdrataJ the Rdmayanafi the Markandeya , 9 Kurma , 10 Vishnu , u and other 
Purdnas . Baudhayana 12 refers to it, as do Kautilya 13 and Pacini. We may, therefore, 
well conclude that the name was current as early as the sixth century B.c. 

The particular name was selected because of the natural riches of the province. From 
very old times, the country was famous for its natural wealth ; how it impressed a stranger 
may well be inferred from the following lines in the Periplus. “ The interior parts of Barugaza 
and Surastrene produce abundantly corn and rice, the oil of sesamum, butter, muslins and 
the coarser fabrics, manufactured by the Indians. It has also numerous herds of cattle.” 14 
The name did not go out of vogue in the fourth century as Cunningham says ; it was in popular 
use right up to the eighteenth century when the Marathas changed it to Kathiawad, a name 
based upon the name of the tribe which offered them the greatest resistance. 

As regards the other two names, Anarta and Lata, they do not seem to have been much 
in popular use. Lata is indeed mentioned in the Mandasor Inscription 15 and in the Kama Sutra ;*• 
it occurs also in Ptolemy and the Periplus. The Gulf of Cambay was called the sea of L&r 
down to early Muhammadan times and the language spoken on its shores, Masudi Lari. 1T 

Nevertheless Lata does not seem to have been in popular vogue in ancient times, 
probably because it was not of Hindu origin. No scholar has as yet been able to derive it 
satisfactorily ; Dr. Bhagwanffil’s suggestion that it might be derived from Rattas, an abbre- 
viated form of Rashtrakutas, is unacceptable, because the connection of the Rashtrakutas 
with Gujarat commenced in the sixth century at the earliest ; whereas the name was already 
in vogue in the first century. To me, tho name appears to be of non-Indian origin given 
by foreigners ; hence the difficulties about its derivation, hence its absence in early inscriptions 
and the Purdnas. JFhe name is conspicuous by its absence among the names of the southern 
and western countries conquered by Nakula and Sahadeva ; 18 nor does it occur in the countries 
in Bharatavarsha enumerated in the Bhumi Parvan . 19 When we note that these are 
exhaustive lists, not free from later interpolations, the absence becomes especially significant. 
Similarly, neither the Vishnu Purdna , part II, chap. Ill, nor Mdrkandeya Parana, chap. 57, 
neither the Matsya Purdna, chap. 114, nor the Kurma Purdna , I, chap. 47, mention Lata when 
they proceed to mention the southern or western countries in Bharatavarsha. Even in the des- 
cription of the conquests of Gotainiputra Siri Satakani 20 and Rudradaman, 21 the name is 
tabooed, although each of them undoubtedly ruled over Lata. If the name were of Hindu 
origin and were in popular vogue, we cannot explain this silence. If, on the other hand, we 
admit it to be of foreign origin, we can understand the reluctance of the Purdnas to use it ; we 
can also understand why the early inscriptions do not use it. Being of foreign origin, it was 
known at first only to foreigners, and was not in popular vogue ; hence Ptolemy and the 


7 E.g„ ^r — Vana > p- 88 * 

8 E.g., JHTCFUi? ^—Kishlcundd, p. 43. 

# E.g., I chap. 57 - 

10 E.g., ^Kr?T: — Purva Bh&ga, chap. 35. 11 Bk. II. chap. 3. 


12 1 1. p- 29 . 

13 VII, p. 1* Ind. Am., v 0 l. VIII, p. 141. 

16 irnrai'^rp I i« n, 3. 

17 Ind. Ant-, vol. VIII, p. 142. 18 Sabhd P., chaps. 32 and 33. 

19 Bhishma P, chap. 9., 20 3T U rTTT-drgT PffN HtlM rffc pgg — ■ N asik Cave No - 2 - 

21 Inter, 
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Periplus use it, but not the contemporary inscriptions of Gotamiputra and Rudrad&man, 
Tc became popular later on ; hence its appearance in Kdmasutra and later inscriptions. 

The fact is that probably no necessity was then felt of naming the territories 
comprised in Lata by one distinct name. We have already seen how Aparanta extended 
right upto, if not actually beyond Bharoeh ; the territory from Bharoch up to the Mahi and 
onwards bore a name different from Lata. Thus when the Matsya Parana had an occasion 
to refer to it, it says and the same expression is repeated in the Mdrkandeya 

Pur&na. Even Varahamihira talks not of L&ta but of I- 22 The absence of 

this appellation in the majority of Purdnas and early inscriptions may be explained by the 
fact that the territory in question was probably included partly in Aparanta, partly in 
Malwa and partly in Anarta, and so, there was no occasion to name it separately as a 
distinct unit. 

It will be clear from the above treatment that the territory later on known as L&fa 
did not possess any distinct name in ancient times ; that it was occasionally referred 
to as ‘ ; that the name L&ta came in vogue later ; that the Purdnas had 

apparently a deep prejudice against it ; and that it was therefore probably first given 
by foreigners. But when, why and by whom it was given, we are unable to say definitely. 
We would, however, tentatively suggest that it is probably a foreign corruption from 
Al&tta, an intermediate Prakrit corruption from Anarta ; the change of ^ to t* is well 
knowm in Prakrits (compare Marathi from Skt. for instance) ; the accent on 
the second syllable led to the dropping of the first and the simplification of the third led to 
the lengthening of the second, and by Fortunatov’s law, became ?. Greek mariners had 
to deal mostly with Bharoch and the territories round it ; they probably found the names 
or ^ • too cumbrous for popular use ; hence they selected the 
Prakrit name of the territories to the north of this region for denoting it. Hence it is that 
the two names 3TPRT and?*!? do not occur together anywhere in early literature or inscriptions. 
Hence it is that Ptolemy and the Periplus mention Larike immediately after the mention 
of Suras trene, but before the mention of the Gulf of Barugaza, thereby showing that L&ta 
lay to the north of the gulfs of Bharoch and Cambay and to the west of Saur&shtra. And 
this, roughly speaking, was the position of Anarta, before Lata encroached to some extent 
upon its boundaries. Hence, after the mention of we have in the Purdnas the mention 

of either or aiFTtf when are not mentioned. Lata, being a derivation 

from Anarta, its mention would have been superfluous when Anarta was mentioned. Later 
on came into popular use and the two names began to be simultaneously used. 

Now we turn to Anarta. It is of purely Hindu origin and is connected with Anarta, 
the son of Yay&ti, who was said to be ruling in this region in olden times. The name occurs 
in the Bhdmi and Tirihayalrd par vans of the Mah&bhdrata , in the Rdmayana , in the Jumgad 
Inscription of Rwlradaman , in V ardhamihira , etc. In the majority of the Purdnas , however, it 
is not mentioned, a fact which can bo explained on the ground of its not then probably forming 
an independent kingdom. It was hemmed in on one side by the Saurashtrians (who were 
a race of warriors as noted by Chaijakya 23 ) and on the other by the M&leyas, who were a source 
of perennial trouble even to the Kshatrapas and Guptas. Anarta w F as usually an appanage 
either of Saurdshfra (as was the case in the Mauryan and Kshatrapa 24 times) or of Malwa 
(as was the case in the days of Hiuen Tsiang). Hence naturally its name does not frequently 
occur in the Purdnas . 

In ancient times Saurashfra, Anarta and L&ta were not regarded as forming one distinct 
unit. There were in the first place no geographic circumstances to bind them together ; 


** Kern’s translation, p. 
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nor did they, for any appreciable time, form one political province. As we have seen already, 
Anarta and Saurashtra were for a time governed together by the Mauryas and Kshatrapas ; 
but even during this short period southern Gujarat does not seem to have belonged to that 
political division ; were it so, the Junagad RudradAman Inscription would have stated it. 

Usually, however, these provinces not only did not form one political division, but were 
themselves divided, throughout the first millennium of the Christian era, among several 
petty states, a fact which prevented their being designated by one common name. Let us 
now see how and when the modern name Gujarat came to be applied to these territories. 

The name Gujarat was unknown in early times ; because the Gurjara tribe itself, from 
which it is derived, reached India at a late date. As the name of the tribe does not occur 
in the MaMbkdrata, the Rdmdyana and the Purdnas, nor among the tribes mentioned by 
the Periplus, we cannot accept Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji’s statement that the tribe came into 
India with Kanishka. 36 If again, as the learned doctor maintains, 21 the Gurjaras had been 
really assigned fiefs in RAjputAna and Central India by the Early Guptas in recognition of 
their military assistance, the name of the tribe would have been mentioned in the Samudra- 
gupta inscription along with those of the Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Maleyas, Abhiras, Aryjuna- 
yaniyas, etc., who are mentioned as settled on the outskirts of the Gupta Empire. 27 

The Gurjaras then probably came into India during the fifth century and settled in the 
Panjab and around Mathura. A Gurjara kingdom existed in the Panjab near the modern 
town Gujarat, as late as 890 a.d. (when certain territories belonging to it were annexed to 
KAsmira by its king Sankara -deva) ; the country round the town of Gujarat in the Panjab 
is still locally known as Gurjara Desha. The earliest reference to the Gurjaras is in 
Harshacharita of Banabhatta where we are told 2 * that PrabhAkaravardhana of Magadha 
had conquered the Huna, Sindhu and Gurjara kings. The Gurjaras however soon migrated 
southwards and established themselves in south-west Rajputana ; for Hiuen Tsiang says 
that the kingdom of Kiu-che-lo or the Gurjaras was four hundred miles in circuit and had its 
capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo which is now admitted to be Bhinmal in Sirohi State. 29 Another 
Gurjara tribe penetrated still further south and went right up to Bharoch and established a 
kingdom at Nandipuri, whose rulers in their early inscriptions call themselves Gurjaras. Cf. 
3TT .... But- soon a desire to connect themselves 

with the famous Pauranic dynasties induced them to change the true name of their 
‘ vamsa and the later kings began to style themselves 31 

Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji thinks that the Valabhis also were probably Gurjaras and goes 
on to observe that the fact that the three Gurjara chiefs divided among themselves the 
entire sway of the province will explain how the province of Gujarat came to take its 
present name from the Gurjara tribe. 32 With due deference to the learned doctor, w T e beg 
to differ from this view. In the first place, the entire sway of the province was not 
divided among those chiefs. The Valabhis had no sway over the western and northern 
part of the peninsula even during the days of their highest power ; the Bhinmal kingdom 
was practically located outside the limits of modern Gujarat, as Anandpura and the 
territory around it was held by the Malva king 33 ; the Nandipuri Gurjara kingdom was a 
petty one covering a few square miles ; at any rate it did not extend over the whole of 
southern Gujarat. 

25 BG.,vol. I, pt. I, p. 2. 2<> Ibid . p. 3. 

Samudragupta’s Allahabad Inscription, line 22. 

28 Iv » P 1 57 19 Beal II. p. 270- 

so Dadda grants, Ind . Ant, XIII, 82. 31 Jayabha^a grant, 2nd. Ant. t XII, 77. 

32 BQ., vol. 1, pt. I, p. 5. Beal II, p. 268. 
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Supposing, however, that the sway of these kingdoms extended over the whole of modern 
Gujarat, still we have to admit that this fact was not sufficient for the region to assume its 
modern title ; for, the rulers of these kingdoms were never for a longtime known as Gurjaras. 
We have seen how within two generations, the Nandipuri Gurjaras ceased to call themselves 
Gurjaras ; the same was the case wfith the Bhinmal rulers, who during the time of Hiueu Tsiang 
were knowm as Kshatriyas. The Vatabhi rulers never called themselves Gurjaras ; it is 
doubtful whether they were Gurjaras at all. 

Under such circumstances we can hardly agree with Dr. Bhagwanlal Inclraji in main- 
taining that the division of the entire province among themselves by these three kingdoms 
was the chief reason for the province being called Gujarat. Besides, were it so, were the 
supremacy of Bhatfaraka and his descendants really the cause of the province being called 
Gujarat, 34 the name would have come into vogue during the seventh and eighth centuries. 
As a matter of fact, it did not come into vogue even in the fourteenth. 

For, during the five centuries, following the fall of the Valabhi and Nandipuri dynasties, 
the names Lata and Saurasbtra continued to be in vogue. There was the Bhinmal kingdom 
known as the Gurjara kingdom ; but its territories were to the north of Anahilapattaxia and so 
practically outside the limits of modern Gujarat. That even northern Gujarat was not 
included in it, and that its rulers the Chavotakas w’erc regarded as distinct from the Gurjaras will 
be clear from the Pulikesin grant of a.d. 738 which, while enumerating the kingdoms affected 
by the Arab forays, mentions th^ Gurjara kingdom as distinct from the Chavotaka kingdom. 36 

It is therefore clear that the Gurjara kings, whom the Chalukvas and Gujarat Rashtra- 
kutas boast of having defeated, 36 were not those of the Chavotaka house ; they were clearly 
rulers of Rajputana. This is also clear from the accounts of Muhammadan writers. Thus 
merchant Sulaiman says 37 : — ‘ Harz [=Gurjara dominion] w r as bounded on the north by Tafik 
or Takiin [which is the name of the Panjab]. It possessed silver mines and could muster a 
larger force of cavalry than any other kingdom in India.' All these details apply to Raj- 
putana which is to the south-w r est of the Panjab, which possesses the only silver mines in India 
and which has been long famous for the large body of its cavalry. The name of the 
tribe w r as already given to the country, for Edrisi cpioting from Abu Khordabech states that 
Jurz was both the hereditary title of the king as well as the name of the country. To Ferishta 
in the tenth century Gujarat still meant the south-western corner of Rajputana, and it is ob- 
vious that jr^TUT mentioned in the commentary ipqfiUrU on Krfma Sutra, V, 1, 30, denotes 
the territory round Kotah in Rajputana, in connection with which it is mentioned. 

, Inscript ional evidence show's that the foreigners were not misinformed when they 
thus spoke of Rajputana as the country of the Gurjaras. Thus in the Daulatpura plate, 
King Bhujadova is mentioned a* granting a village called Sivagrama, situated in the Denda- 
vanaka vishaya, which, it is stated, formed part of the Gurjaratra 4 bhumi ’ ( cf . 

Ep. Ind. , Vol. V, p. 21 1). Since it is clear (as pointed out by 
Dr. Kielhorn) that Dendavanaka is the town of Dklwana in Jodhpur State and Sivagrama, 
the village of Seva, 7 miles east-north-east of Didwana, it follows that the territory 
round Jodhpur in Rajputana w r as known in the eighth century a.d., as the land of the Gurjaras. 
The same conclusion is confirmed by the quotation from an uupublished Kalanjara inscription 
belonging to the eighth century, given by Dr. Kielhorn, which shows that Maiigalanaka or 

34 bo., voi. i, pt. i. p. 85. 35 

36 (i) I Aihole Inscr., Ind. Ant., VIII., 242, (seventh century). 

(ii) ^ I Radhanpur plates of Govinda III, c. 800. 

(iii) ff^ri ^ 1 Grant of Dhruva III, 827 a.d., Ind. Ant., XII, 17in 

(iv) 3TT°Tf srerfa I Nciosari plates, 915 a.d. 

a* AQI.° p. 321. 
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m odern Maglona, whioh is about 28 miles north-north-east of Didw&na was regarded as 
located in the Gurjaratra Mandala — [c/. BT^rrqrfrfq 


2?p. Ind Vol. V, p. 210]. It is therefore clear that in the eighth century, 

what is now called Raj put ana was known as the country of the Gurjaras. That the same 
continued to be the case for two centuries more becomes clear from the statements of the 
Muhammadan authorities quoted above. 

Right up to the tenth century then, Gurjaramandala oi Gurjarabhumi hardly denoted 
territories comprised in modern Gujarat. Let us now see when Gujarat came to be named 
after the Gurjaras. 

There is ample evidence to show that the territories to the north of the Mali! came to be 
termed Gurjaramandala soon after the tenth century. The Dohad inscription of a.d. 1140 
speaks of Siddhar&ja Jayasimha as the ruler of Gurjaramandala [cf. grqf 

I Rrar II Ind. Ant ., Vol. X, p. 159]. In the Somanatha 

* prasasti, * dated g.e. 850 (i.e., 1168-9 a.d.), Kumarapala is called King of Gurjaramandala, 
a name which Hemachandra also assigns to the country over which his patron ruled. 
The Gimar inscription, dated 1222 a.d., enables us to conclude that the name Gurjaramandala 
denoted territories wherein were situated the towns of Anahilapura or Patana, Stambhatirtha 
or Cambay, Darbhavati or Dabhoi and Dhawalakka or Dholka. During the thirteenth 
century then, the whole of northern Gujarat was known as the country of the Gurjaras. 
The reasons that led to the application of this name to this region are not difficult 
to ascertain. In the first place, part of modern Gujarat round Anahilapattana was 
under the feudatory sovereignty of the Hurz or Gurjara kingdom; so the name must 
have been gradually extended to it as well. Secondly, the Solankis wdio rose to power at 
this time, are admitted on all bands to be of Gurjara origin The author of Hammira 
MaMk&vya says that the King of Ajmer, Vigraharaja, killed Miilaraja and thus weakened 
the Gurjara Kingdom. This shows that there was already a tendency, which the author 
simply imitates, of regarding the Solanki dominion as conterminous with Gurjara * Mandala.’ 
Then there was, probably owing to the pressure of the Muhammadan invasions, a 
great influx of the Gurjaras in this part of the country during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Already before the middle of the twelfth century, the Gurjara element was in 
such a preponderance that the people of the province came to be called Gurjaras. Thus 
Hemachandra who flourished in the middle of the twelfth century called the army of his 
Solanki patron Kumarap&la as consisting of Gurjaras. Compare : — 


gfaar sflflfcWT dT? II Kumdrapdhcharita, VI, 65. 

When thus once the people came to be regarded as Gurjaras, it was but the next step to 
call their country 4 Gurjara Mandala ’ or Gurjara Ratta or Gujarat. 

This name, how r ever, did not come to be extended to southern Gujarat or L&ta and 
Kathiawad until the beginning of the fourteenth century. Thus both to Hemachandra 
of the twelfth and Somes wara of the thirteenth century, L&ta was a country distinct from 
Gurjara Mandala ; for they talk of their heroes siding with or defeating the king of Lata, as 
the case may be. 39 As regards SaurAshfra, no proof at all is required of its being unknown 
as part of Gurjara Mandala ; even to this day it is only associated with Gujarat by out- 
siders ; the inhabitants still call themselves Soraths. 

It was by the end of the thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century that the 
name of Gurjara ‘ Mandala 5 or Gujarat came to be extended to these provinces. It was 
not due to any great influx of the Gurjaras in those provinces that took place at that time, 


38 JBBRAS., XXI, pp. 428-9. 

38 C . wr i Kirtikaumudi, V. 
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for, as late as the sixteenth century, the Gurjara element in southern Gujarat was insigni- 
ficant. Abul Fazl, while enumerating the tribes in theSurat 4 sirkar 5 or 'subha’, makes no 
mention of the Gurjaras. 

The extension of the name was due not to ethnical but to political causes ; and Muham- 
madans are mainly responsible for it. In their career of conquest and annexation, the Muham- 
ruadans under Alaf Khan first conquered Anahilapattana or Nahrwai& and there established 
their provincial headquarters. They found that the Solanki dominion was known as Gurjara 
Mandala and its subjects as Gurjaras. They therefore naturally continued the old name and 
began to call the province 4 Gujarat.’ Soon however they extended their conquests and an- 
nexed Kathiawad and southern Gujarat which they governed from Nahrw&la. The Delhi 
emperors grouped all these provinces together for the purpose of administration, and as the 
capital of the Imperial Viceroy continued to be for more than a century at Nahrw&l&in Gujarat, 
the term Gujarat came to be extended to all those territories which were governed from 
Nahrwal& situated in the heart of real Gujarat. Hence we find some Muhammadan writers 
including parts even of Khandesh and Malva in Gujarat ; the reason being that they were 
governed by the Gujarat Viceroy. 

Even to the present day the name of Gujarat is notk nown to the people of the peninsula, 
who continue to call their country by its old name Sorath. And within living memory the 
people of Surat, both Hindus and Musalmans, when visiting P&tana (Anahilpattana) and 
Ahmedabad, used to speak of going to Gujarat ; while the Ahmadabad section of the Nagara 
Brahmanas used to speak of their brethren at Surat as 4 Konkani .’ 40 

The original territory in south-west Rajputana which was known as Gurjara territory to 
Hiuen Tsiang and to Muhammadan writers, strange though it may appear, soon ceased to be 
called Gujarat. There were several reasons therefor. In the first place, the Gurjaras who had 
colonised there were driven southward by the Rajputs, who were pressed out of their ancestral 
possessions in Delhi and the Panjab by the Muhammaden invaders. That region now became 
predominantly the land of the Rajputs, and hence it came to be regarded as part of Rajputana. 
In spite of this fact, perhaps, the region would have been known as Gujarat, had it been admi- 
nistered from Nahrwala or Anahilapattana. But Muhammadans were unable to perma- 
nently annex that territory to the Gurjara province ; the local Rajput clans continued to 
keep more or less independent fiefs. Hence even the political reasons, which as we have 
seen, were responsible for Kathiawad and Llfa being called Gujarat, were absent. So the 
territory lost its old name and came to be called after the new tribe that came to occupy and 
rule over it. 

Such then is the interesting history of how modern Gujarat came to be known after the 
Gurjaras. The precise derivation of the term Gujarat is however still doubtful. It is, indeed, 
tempting to derive Gujarat from Gurjara-r&shtra through Gurjara rafta ; but philologically 
it appears rather doubtful whether the term Gujarat can thus be derived from Gurjara-r&shtra. 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar suggests 41 that the name should be derived from GurjaratrA, a name by 
which the older habitations of the Gurjaras were, as we have seen already, known during tho 
seventh and the eighth centuries. Dr. Bhandarkar ’s suggestion seems to us to bo a happy 
one ; for the corruption of Gurjaratra into Gujarat is perfectly regular and natural. Gurja- 
ratra-bhumi of course means the land which protected the Gurjaras. 

In the following pages, we shall be dealing with the history of ancient towns and cities in 
modern Gujarat and Kathiawad and not with the history of towns and cities in the ancient 
Gurjara Mandala or Gurjaratr&-bhumi. For, if the latter were the case, we should have had 
to discuss the history of towns and cities in Rajputana and the southern Panjab. 


40 BG., vol. I, pt. I, p. o. 


41 JBBRAS., vol. XXI, p. 42 
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KOTTAYAM PLATE OF VIR A- R AGH A V A CHAKRAVARTI. 

By K. N. DANIEL. 

This plate is now kept in the Old Seminary at Kottayam in the possession of the Most 
Rev. Mar Dionysius, Metropolitan. The inscription has been translated and commented upon 
by Dr. Gundert (Madras Journal of Literature and Science , Vol. XIII, part 1, pp. 115 — 
125), Kookel Kelu Nair (Ibid, XXI, pp. 35-38) and V. Venkayya, M.A. (Epigraphia 
Indica , Volume IV, pp. 290-7). But it is so full of interest to the antiquary that I have 
examined it again at full length. The identity of the donee and the date of the grant 
are involved in great controversy. 

Vicissitudes. — I hope a few words about the strange vicissitudes which this copper 
plate, together with others, has gone through, will be found interesting. There was 
one Mar Jacob, who, during the first half of the sixteenth century, was a bishop 
of the St. Thomas Christians, and was rejected by them on account of his apostasy 
to the Roman Catholic Church. Somehow or other the copper plates belonging to these 
Christians came into his hands and he pawned them for a sum of money. “In the year 
1544,” says Manuel de Faria y Sousa of the seventeenth century, “ came to Cochin Jacob, 
a Chaldean bishop of Cranganore, where being dangerously sick, he sent for the treasurer, 
Peter de Sequeyra, and told him necessity had obliged him to pawn two copper 
plates 1 with characters engraven on them, which were original grants and privileges bestow- 
ed on the Apostle St. Thomas by the sovereigns of those countries, when he preached 
there : that ho desired him to release them, lest they should be lost if he died, 
for if he lived, he would take them out himself. This prelate found the only way to loose 
them, was trusting the Portuguese ; for Sequeyra paid the two hundred Royals they were 
pawned for, put them into the Treasury, and they were never more heard of.” (Portuguese 
Asia , Vol. II, p. 506.) Thus they were missing for over a couple of centuries. Adrian Moens, 
the Dutch Governor of the Malabar Coast, Canara, etc., wrote in the year 1781 calling in 
question the veracity of the statement that somo copper plate deeds were granted to the 
St. Thomas Christians by the sovereigns of the country and that the Portuguese were 
entrusted with them in the sixteenth century. When Colonel Macaulay, the British Resi- 
dent in Travancoro and Cochin, assumed charge of his office during the early part of the nine 
teenth century, he began to take a keen interest in the affairs of these Christians. Unlike 
Governor Moens, ho was wise enough not to doubt the veracity of the local tradition and the 
statements of tho sixteenth century authors about the entrusting of the Portuguese with the 
plates. He found that the Portuguese, when they quitted the fort of Cochin, were not 
allowed by the Dutch to carry away anything belonging to the Church, and the Dutch 
also in their turn were strictly ordered to leave “ all public documents and papers,” when 
thoy surrendered the fort to tho English. Ho, therefore, thought that these copper plates 
must be among Government records and ordered an immediate search to be made for the 
missing documents. After a laborious search six copper plates were discovered in the year 
1806. Thus did Colonel Macaulay of happy memory place under a heavy debt of gratitude 
the St. Thomas Christians and all lovers of antiquarian research. 

Text. 

Line. First side . 

1. Ilari &ri MaMganapate nama Sri pupalanarapaii &ri Vira Kera- 

2 . la ISakravartti dtiydyi muramuraiye palanurdyirattdntu 

1 Porhaps two sets of copper plates, 
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3. chenkol nataftayininra dri Vira Sdgkava mkramrttikku tiruvirti - 

4. chyam chelldyininra Makam*iu\ Viyalam MhiaMyaru irupattonru 

0, chair a chani Rohan i n&\ per u n ko yi la katt i runnar a ! a Makotai yarpatl In a - 
6. ttu Iravikkorttanandya Cher am d n l okappent nchett ikku Manikkirdma- 

1 . patlahkut utfom vijdvdteyion pavana- ttu hkum peru perum katuttu 

8. vakhchiyamu i'(i[auchi yattil tanichchettum mu rch chollum wi unnct- 

9. tcyum pancha-vddyamum samkhum pakal-vilakkum pdvdttiyutn aintoiamum Korrct 

10. klzvtayum vatuka-ppareyum itupati ioranamum nalu cherikkum tani- 

Line. Second side. 

11. chchettion kutultom vdniyarum aim-ham md l are yu m abimu kiitatlom 

12. nakarattukku karttdvdya I ravilvrttanukku par a kon l If a n n u 2 nira kon 
13 tu tilkki nul kontu pdki enninratihim eiulckinrcitilum upa 

14. nob a sarkkarayotu kastiiriyobu viiakkcnnayotu itayil nil ala epper- 

15. pattatinura kirakum alinutulta chahlamum kuta Kotuiikidur alivi - 
IG. yota kopu ratio tu viieshal ndlu tali yum taUkkabuiia kirarnallotita - 

17. yil nlr mutaldyi cheppttu eluti kutultom Ch 1 ra man lokapp e ru h ch e - 

18. Uiydfhd Iravikortfanukkit ivan makkal makkalkke valivaliye perdka-kkutu - 

19. Horn ita/ri yum Panriyiir-kki rd mam um Chokira-kkirdmamu m ariyakututtom Fe- 

20. ndtuiri Otundt loua riya-kkututtom Erdnutum V a lluva Hat um -ariya-kkutu ttom Chandr 

21. diiUhyukahiUa ndUkku kututtorn ioarkalariya cheppetelutiya Chiramdn 

lo ka-p p c r u n - to t * 

22. Lin Nampi Chuteyan kaiyot.aUu 

Translation. 3 


Lints 1-4, Hari 8ri. Adoration to the great Ganapati. 

While the emperor Sri Vira Raghava — of the race that lias teen wielding tho sceptre 
for several hundred thousands of years in regular succession from Sri Vira Kerala 
Uhakravarti, the king of kings — was ruling prosperously : — 


Lines 4-7. On Saturday, the 21st of the Solar month Alina, asterism being Rohlni and 
Jupiter being in Alakaram, while fitting in the great palace wo conferred the title of 
Manigramam on Jravi Korttan of Alakotaiyar Pattinam, the groat merchant of Keralam. 

Lines 7-11, We also have given to him (the right of) tho feast cloth (?), house pillars, 
all the revenue, valan chi yarn, monopoly of trade hi valahchiyanz, the right of heraldic 
announcement, forerunners pnhclmvddyam (music with five instruments), the conch, tho 
lamj) in daytime, tho cloth >pread. tho palanquin, tho royal umbrella, tho Teiugu (?) drum, 
a seat at the gate, torn pun and the monopoly of trade in the four quarters. 

Line 11, Wo also gave the oihnongors and the five classes of artisans as slaves. 

Lines 12 -17. With a libation of water, writing on a copper plate we gave to Ira vi Korttan, 


the lord of the city, the brokerage and due customs of all that may be measured by the para , 
weighed by the balance, or measured with tho tape, of all that may be counted or weighed 
contained within salt, sugar, musk and lamp oil within tho river-mouth of (Vanganore and 
tho tower, especially between the four tails and villages belonging f q them. 

Lines 17-19. Wo have given these by an unreserved tenure to Irani Korttan, grand 
merchant of K era] am, and to his sons and sons' sons in proper succession. 

LimVX With tho knowledge of the tun ullages of Pammur and Ohdkira hare we 


given these ; 


3 R^ad pnr.x kontakninU. 

• The VTOT'I- tfeit ar^Ioft untrn risked heir wilt Ur 


• in Hi* note® giren ho low. 
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Lines 19-20. With the knowledge of the Ven&tu and Otnnatu (rulers) have we given 
these ; with the knowledge of Eranatu and Valluvanatu (rulers) have we given these. 

Lines 20-21. Given for the time that sun and moon shall last. 

Line s 21-22. With the knowledge of the above, written by Nampi Chatayan, grand 
goldsmith of Keralam. 

Notes and Comments on Some Peculiar Expressions in the Document. 

Clieramdnlokaperiniclietti means grand Chetti, i.e., merchant of Keralam. The word 
Chetti, though it means a merchant, is often used as the name of a caste and there is now 
a Chefti caste among the Hindus. Every one of them, whether he is a merchant or not, is 
called Chetti. That is the case now with the St. Thomas Christians of the northern parts. 
The low caste people add Chetti to the name of ever 3 T Christian, whatever be his occu- 
pation. The Grand Chetti of Keralam, therefore, means the head of all Ohettios, ?>., 
the Christians of Keralam. 

Manigrdmapattam or ManigrdmavaHaml What is it that Iravi Korttan received, Mani- 
gramapattam (title of Manigramam) or Manigramavattam (the place called Manigramam) ? 
Though both readings are possible, I cannot find my way to accej^t the latter reading. Mani 
means a gem, and grdtmm a village, and therefore Manigramam is a village and a village 
cannot be given to an individual by the sovereign, but only some rights over it. It 
must be somewhere in or near Cranganore, if it were the name of a place. Now Iravi Korttan 
was of Makotaiyarpartinam, a suburb of Cranganore. We find also a powerful community 
called Manigramam in Quilon during the ninth century , and assuming Manigramam to be 
a village, we should have to suppose that there was a place called Manigramam at Quilon 
as well. Further, the sons of Manigramam as a powerful community are mentioned in 
Payyanur Potfola, which is spoken of by Dr. Gundert as the oldest specimen of Malayalam 
composition he had ever seen. (Madras Journal of Literature and Science , Vol. XIII, part 
II, page 16.) This poem, being of the Northern district, evidently refers to the people of the 
north, not of Quilon. Let us suppose that the sons of Manigramam referred to in it were 
the inhabitants of the place called Manigramam. which we supposed was in existence in or 
near Cranganore and over which some sovereign rights were given to Iravi Korttan, a 
citizen of Makotaiyar-pattanam. Now such a supposition would lead us to believe that 
there were two places called Manigramam- one in or near Cranganore, another in Quilon, 
and that both places are entirely forgotten. We should also have to believe that, curiously 
enough, the people who inhabited the Manigramam of Quilon and the Manigramam at 
Cranganore were both powerful peoples. Further, we should believe that some sovereign 
rights over the Manigramam of Cranganore, which was inhabited by a powerful people, 
were given to a citizen of Makotaiyar- pattanam, instead of their being given to the chief of 
that village itself. Is it not too much to be asked to believe all this ? 

On the other hand there is nothing strange in accepting the other reading Manigr&ma- 
pattam as the title of Manigramam. It may be asked what is meant by the title of Mani- 
gr&mam. In the Tanu Iravi plates, Manigramam is used in the sense of Manigramakk&ryam. 
Just so the title of Manigramam means the title of Manigramakk&ryam, which might mean a 
valued civic privilege of the time. 

Makotaiyar -pattanam is sometimes written Mahodevar Pattanam and MahMevar Patta- 
nam. Sunderamurtti N&yanar, the ancient Tamil Poet, Rajendra Chola and some others 
speak of this pattanam and call it Makotai. Makotaiyar-pattanam, as it is in the plate, is 
therefore the correct spelling and means the town of the great Chera King. 
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Vi !dvd (a is translated 'feast cloth 5 and -'festive clothing' by Dr. Gundert and Mr. Venkayya. 
Its significance is not known. It is certainly derived from the word Vila meaning festival. 
Daring the marriage festival of the St. Thomas Christians the chief guest is seated on 
what is called vellayum Jcarimpa'avum, is., black and white cloths spread one over the 
other. Perhaps this is what is meant by vildvdta. 

Pavanattdnku means house- pillar. When a temporary shed is put up for a marriage 
feast, Br&hmans and the St. Thomas Christians only are allowed, so goes the tradition, to set 
up a pillar in front to support the ridge pole. All the low caste people and even the high 
caste Nairs have to support the ridge pole with a truss. Perhaps pavanattdhkn denotes 
this pillar. 

Katutlu valanchiyam, valanchi yaffil tanichchettu . Dr. Gundert says that valanchiyam 
means ‘curved sword’ and valahchiyattil fanirihchettu, ‘in (or with) the sword, sovereign mer- 
chantship’. Mr. Venkayya gives the following meanings ; the export trade and monopoly of 
trade respectively. I cannot accept these meanings, nor am I able myself to give an accept- 
able meaning. If t valanchiyam means ‘trade’ valahchiyatlil tanichchettu is redundant. 
Because tanichchettu means ‘ monopoly of trade.’ In an inscription of Kunamkarai 
dated Kollam 371 (a.d. 1196), it is said that if the supply to the temple fails 

thrice, the ar unurruvar (a body of Nairs six hundred in number), the officers and the 
vilahcni/acs of the eighteen districts shall institute enquiries. Professor Sundaram 
Pillai says that the leading meaning of valam is 'greatness’ ‘dignity’ or ‘honour’ and therefore 
valahchiyar means ‘feudal Barons’ ( Early Sovereigns of Travancore , pp. 38-40, 70). The 
valanchiyam of our copper plate might mean something akin to the above meaning 
suggested by Sundaram Pillai. 

Murchchollu 4 or munchollu moans ‘heraldic announcement’. When a Bishop of the St. 
Thomas Christians goes in a public procession, some one in front shouts at the top of his 
voice “ Poim ! Poim ! Poim ! Poim ! ” Then the whole crowd shouts point ! This is looked 
upon as one of the peculiar privileges of these Christians. Poim (poin) means ‘go away’ or 
‘move away’. This may be what is called murchchollu . 

Munnata means ‘forerunners. 5 In the public procession of the vSt. Thomas Christian 
Bishops, just as in the State processions of the Maharajas, a number of men will walk in front 
with an utavdl (a covered wooden sword), a pulittolparicha (a shield covered with panther 
skin) and vdlakkola (a pole covered with cloth ornamented with silver or gold rings or by 
cloth of a colour different from that of the sheath). 

Pakalvilakku means ‘a lamp in daytime’. When the Bishops go in a public procession, 
lamps will be lighted even in day time at the gate of every house the procession passes. 
So also when the bride and bridegroom enter the marriage panted , they are welcomed with a 
lighted lamp. This, too, is believed to bo a privilege peculiar to the St. Thomas Christians. 

Pavdta means ‘cloth.’ Thero is a custom among the St. Thomas Christians that cloths 
are spread for their Bishops to walk on. When the lamps are lighted, as in the preceding 
note, they are placed on spread cloths. Since pakalvilakku (light in daytime) and pavdta 
go together, this may indicate the cloth spread under the lighted lamp. Similarly, since 
vVdvdta goes with pavanattdhkn , they too must have some relation such as I have suggested. 

Korrakkuta is a peculiar umbrella now used in the proces>>ion of a St. Thomas Christ ian 
Bishop and in the state procession of a Maharaja. 

4 It is mwhchollu not m’trachchohu, as Dr. Ounrlert and others would have it. Both readings ^ 
possible. 
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Itupati toranamum means it upa t iyum , toranam u m as in the Cochin plates of P&rkara 
Iravi Varmar. If we are to take itupati and toranam as one word, the t of toranam , 
according to the rules of Grammar, must be doubled. Moreover itupatitdranam as one word 
does not seem to convey a satisfactory meaning. Itupati means a seat at the gate. 
Toranam is a well-known word meaning festoons of leaves, flowers, used as decorations for 
processions and other festive occasions. 

Aimakkammalar means five classes of artisans, carpenter (dsdri), goldsmith {tattdn) y black- 
smith (Jeollan), founder (musdri), and mason (kalldsdri). It is said that oilmongers and five 
classes of artisans are given to Iravi Korttan as slaves. The St. Thomas Christians have 
been from time immemorial considered to be the masters and protectors of the low-caste 
people, especially the artisans. 

Tali, According to Keralolpatty, Brahmans divided their sixty-four grd mams (villages) 
into four circles represented by four chief villages, and these had four tails or templas for 
the sittings of their representatives. Meltali , Kiltali, Nedia Tali and Chinhapura Tali . 

Nir mutaldyi . Nir means ‘water'. In the olden days every sale or free gift was attested 
by the pouring of water. 

Vendtu is Quilon. The present king of Travaneore is a descendant of the king of Ven&t u 

also. 

Otunitu is Onatu, Kayamkulam. 

The Donee . 

There are some who are of opinion that the donee of this grant was not a Christian. 
We will examine their grounds. 

1. The name Iravi Korttan is non -Christian. 

We have no reason to suppose that during the early centuries of the Christian era there 
was a distinction between Christian and non-Christian names. On the other hand, in 
one of the decrees of the Synod of Dyamper, Travaneore, held in the year 1599, we read ; 
“ In this bishopric Christians do take several of the names of the saints of the Old Testament ; 
as also several of the names of the country. As to those names which the heathens have 
in common with Christians, the synod will not have them to be given in baptism.” (Session 
IV, decree XVI.) From this it is evident that the St. Thomas Christians took Indian 
as well as Christian names. 

2. Iravi Korttan is called a Chetti. He, therefore, must have been of the Che^ti caste. 

Chetti means ‘a merchant’. We find the word tanichchettu , i.e. y monopoly of trade in 

this grant. The word Chetti is derived from chettu , meaning trade. Though St. Thomas 
Christians are not now generally known by the name of Chetti, we have reason to think that 
they were once known by that name. In the northern parts (Irinnalakkuta and other places) 
low-asto people add Chetti to the names of the St. Thomas Christians, and it is an un- 
questionable fact in history that trade has always been one of their chief occupations, 

I shall now proceed to show that the donee was a Christian. 

1. We do not know of any people other than Christians and Jews who enjoyed such 
privileges as are mentioned here. 

2. We know none other than Mar Jacob, a Bishop of the Malabar Christians, who en- 
trusted the Portuguese or the Dutch, their successors, with any copper plate grant. The 
plate in question together with the Tanu Iravi 0 plates, which were unquestionably granted 
to the Christians, was taken, as already stated, from among the Portuguese records. 

5 The epigraphies and historians call him Sthanu Ravi, a Sanskritised form of Tanu Iravi, but I do 
not think that we are justified in making any change in the name of a person, especially many 
centuries after his death. Similarly, I do not changet he name of P&rkara Iravi Varmar and call him 
Bhaskara Ravi Varmar, as others do. 
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3. That the donee was a makkattaiji* not a marumaickattayi is clear from the grant. 

The prominent inhabitants of Malabar are Brahmans, Nairs, Christians, Jews and 

Muhammadans. Iravi Korttan is unquestionably not a Brahman, nor a Jew nor a Muhamma- 
dan. The Xair is a marnmaTdcattdyi not mnkkattuyi* Iravi Korttan. therefore, must be a 
Christian, unless we suppose that there were in Malabar some other prominent people of 
uhom we know nothing now. But is it not too much to.suj>pose. that a people who occupied 
- noli a high position vanished from history without leaving any trace whatever behind them ? 

4. Iravi Korttan is .said to be the lord of the Makotaiyar Pattanam. 

The Christians of Malabar from Changanacherv northward, in their ancient 
documents, make mention of Makotaiyar Pattanam as their headquarters, while the 
southerners mention Quilon. T)t\ Oimdert in an article makes mention of this and quotes 
passages from ancient documents. 7 

The Southist>* who live .south of Changanacherv also wrote in their documents 
Makotaiyar Pattanam. because they were originally inhabitants of Cranganore. Mako- 
taivar Pattanam, a suburb of Cranganore, was therefore the Christians’ quarters. No other 
people are known, who have had any connection with Makotaiyar Pattanam. 

Wax the Donee a Manicliean ( 

There are some w ho think that the donee W'as a. Manicliean because of the word Mani- 
gr&main in the grant ; but it is said plainly therein that Manigramam was a title which was 
conferred on Iravi Korttan. Moreover, if the term Manigramam AVere derived from 
Mani, the founder of Maniclieism, it cannot be a title that could be conferred by the 
“ Emperor '* of Keralam. It is therefore certain that tho word Manigramam is not derived 
from the heretic Mani, but is a pure Sanskrit w r ord composed of mani and grdmam. 

The Capacity in which the Grant was received. 

Again w r e have to consider whether Iravi Korttan received this grant as an individual 
or as the bead of a community. We find the word Manigramam in the Tanu Iravi copper 
plates and in the Payanur poem. 

We learn from those that the Manigramam (of W'hom more hereafter) w r a$ a powerful 
community, having a head of their own and having privileges similar to those mentioned 
in Ibis document. Tho fact that the Manigramam Avas a powerful community, having great 
privileges such a> were giwn to Iravi Korttan, and having a head of their own, leads us to 
the conclusion that Ira a i Korttan received the title of Manigramam and all tho other privileges, 
not in his piWate capacity but in that of a headman, unless aa'o suppose that his family 
greAV into a strong comm unity in the ninth century, or that the prWileges and tho title of 
Manigramam were given subsequently to an individual, who had no connection whatever 
Avith the community of Manigramam. Of those two surmises, the first is evidently most 
improbable and the second will presently be shown to be incorrect. 

Now, one may ask the following question. How can this grant be attributed to a com- 
munity, Avhile it is clearly said that the Emperor gave it to IraAi Korttan and to his sons and 
sons’ sons in proper succession ? According to the tradition of tho Christian community 

MurumsiH'uttciyi U ono wlu>se Mioeession trees t<> his sifter V son, unlike the mnkkottdyi whose 
succession j^oes to his own sou. 

7 Kurakktni holt an mutnl ta]ukbmt t< rutd kmiyiribbnn kue t sif,nmtdtd mdttnn. Mnkotevar pattanam 
rnutat invttattahndtiyd knity>rikknw puftnn rittd Icmiyan {Mndrtts Journal of Literature and Science, vol. 
XIII, part 1, p. 14G). 

8 The Northists and Southists denote two sections of the ancient Christians of Malabar without any 
reference to the part of the country they now live in, 
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of ^la-labar, its headship from the very beginning till the nineteenth century rested with 
the family of Pakalomarr am. We see the Archdeacons of the Pakalomarram family holding 
the reins of this community from the very earliest period, of which we have any clear history, 
till the beginning of the last century. The headship of the St. Thomas Christian commu- 
nity, therefore, was hereditary all through that period. The donee’s name is given 
thrice in this grant. He is called Iravi Korttanan once and Iravi Korttan twice. Iravi 
Korttanan therefore must be a mistake. Korttan is probably derived from the word Karttan, 
i.e., Lord. The clergymen of this community are called Kattanars now', and we see from the 
Synod of Diamper that during the sixteenth century they were called Kattanars and their 
wives Kattattiars. (Session VII, decree X, XVIII.) 

Kattanar is no doubt Karttanar. Karttanar is the honorific form of Karttan. Kort- 
tan, therefore, may be the old form of the modem Kattan&r. 9 

Date of the Inscription . 

As to tho date of this document the difference of opinion is so wide that it ranges from 
the third to the fourteenth century. 

I shall now discuss the date of the grant from (1) the historical, (2) astronomical, 

(3) linguistic and (4) paleographic standpoints respectively. 

I. Historical Evidence. 

1. We see from the Tanu Iravi copper plates that tho St. Thomas Christians during the 
ninth century were called Maiiigramam, and that the Manigramam mentioned in Tanu Iravi 
plates and Iravi Korttan, on whom the titlo of Maiiigramam was conferred by Vira Raghava, 
were Christians. 

“It was supposed by Dr. Burnell,” says Mr. Vcnkayya, that the plate of Vira Raghava 
created the principality of Manigramam, and the Cochin plates that of Anchuvannam, and 
that consequently the existence of these two grants is presupposed by the plates of Sthanu 
Ravi, which mention both Anchuvannam and Maiiigramam very often. The Cochin plates 
did not create Anchuvannam, but conferred tho honours and privileges connected therewith 
on a Jew 7 named Joseph Rabban. Similarly, tho rights and honours associated with the other 
corporation, Manigr&mam, were bestowed at a later period on Ravikkorran ; . . . 

It is just possible that Ravikkorran was a Christian by religion.” (Epigraph ia Indica y 
Vol. IV, page 294). 

The Christians of Malabar, during the ninth century, were evidently called Maiiigramam 
and had a head of their own. If another Christian in the fourteenth century received the titlo of 
Manigramam, as Mr. Venkayya says, we must suppose that there w ere two communities of local 
Christians hero in tho fourteenth century. There is no evidence whatever for this. On 
the other hand, wo find the local and the foreign Christians all under one rule at tho beginning of 
the sixteenth century, from which period wo have a regular history. The tradition, too, is 
that the Christian Church of this coast w as not divided till the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We, therefore, cannot but conclude that the Christian community received the title 
of Manigramam from Vira Raghava Chakra varti sometime before the ninth century. 

2. Further, in the Tanu Iravi plates of the ninth century the local Christians are called 
Manigrftmam. How and when they came by this name is not said in those plates ; 
but this name certainly was given thorn before the ninth century. We find from the copper 
plate under discussion a local Christian —Iravi Korttan is undoubtedly an Indian name 
—receiving the title of Manigramam. What doubt is tlioro then that the copper plate in 
question is earlier than the ninth century 

* “The name Iravi kkort tan,” says Mr. Venkayya, ** is evidently a vulgar form of the Tamil Iravi kkojrf an 
which means the sun king (Epigraphia Indtea, Vol. IV, p. 292), I cannot find my way to accept this yiew. 
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3. There is a passage in the plate which affords us a piece of presumptive evidence 
in favour of its earlier origin : — “ All articles that may be measured with the para> 
weighed by the balance, or measured with the tape, that may be counted or weighed. 55 W. 
Logan says : — “ This is almost an exact reproduction of the phrase so familiar to Roman 
Jurists: Quce pondere, nurnero , mensurave constant ” (Malabar, V ol. 1, page 269.) This 
copper plate, therefore, was in all probability written at a time when Keralam was in touch 
with Rome. But this intercourse with the Christian West was obstructed during the seventh 
century on account of the Muhammadan ascendency in Jerusalem, Egypt, Syria and Persia. 

4. It is said in a grantha of cadjan leaves kept at Kulikkatfu Mat ham, Tiruvalla, that 
during the days of the Cheraman Periunal, named Vira Kerala Chakra vartti, the temple at 
Tiruvalla was dedicated. The above Mat ham is the house of a very prominent Bhattatiri 10 
(Malayala Brahman), where a vast number of granthas are preserved. The grantha referred 
to is only about tyvo or three hundred years old, and the language also is not very old. But 
it is likely that •whenever a grantha was copied, they would bring the language up-to-date 
and make some additions. 

Nobody will contend that this grantha is altogether spurious. If it be, however, spurious, ' 
how did the Bhattatiri get at the name Vira Kerala Chakra vartti ? No record other than 
the Vira R&ghava copper plate has hitherto been known, where we find the name Vira Keraja 
Chakra vartti, while this copper plate was left unrecognised among the Portuguese records 
from the sixteenth to nineteenth century. After it was recovered, it was kept at Kottayam, 
and there were very few people then who could read and understand it. So there 
was not the least chance of its being known to the above Bhattatiri, and yet the 
name is given in this grantha exactly as it is in the copper plate. “ Vira Kerala 
Chakravartti 55 not even Vira Keralanor Vira Keraja Perum&l. We, therefore, come to 
the conclusion that the temple of Tiruvalla was dedicated during the days of Vira Kerala 
Chakravartti. The date of its dedication is given in a chronogram “ Cheramanpafakata, 55 

1,111,526th day after the beginning of the Kali age, which falls in the year 59 B.c, A 
Hindu image can be dedicated only on special auspicious days, and there are several 
requirements to be fulfilled for a day to bo auspicious.: — 

1. It should be diming uttardyanam. 

2. It should not be on Saturday or Tuesday. 

3. It should be during the bright fortnight. 

4. Of the 27 asterisms only sixteen (1st, 4th, 5th, 7th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 
17th, 21st, 22nd, 23rd, 26th, 27th) are auspicious. 

5. The above-mentioned auspicious asterisms will become inauspicious by the following 
circumstances. 

(a) An auspicious one will become inauspicious by tho presence of any of the following 
” sinners/ 5 Sun, Mars, Saturn and Rahu. 

(b) Each asterism has certain asterisms as companions, e.</., nttirattdti, tho asterism 
of tho day under consideration, has five companions (2nd, 8th, 11th, 17th and 20th). If 
the Sun oi’ Mars, or Jupiter, or Saturn stand in any of these asterisms, its companion 
uitlrattdti will become inauspicious. 

(Muhurttapadaci published by Bharata Vilasam Press, pp, 197, 198, 112.) 

Under those rules it is very difficult to find an auspicious day for the dedication of an 
image. But this particular day fulfills all the requirements. Now an astronomer would spend 
no inconsiderable time and energy in order to find out an auspicious day in the distant past. 
The above-mentioned Bhattatiri or his predecessors had nothing to gain by forging such a 
document. He was not publishing it to tho world. Simply because I asked" him about 
the dedication of the temple at Tiruvalla he brought out this grantha , and was not in the 

^ I ani ‘'xtiomcTy thankful to tliL ?rcntl<’inan for liL kindly allowing me to copy a portion of this grantha. 
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least interested in making this known to others. We should also bear in mind that the 
Malay ala Brahmans are reputed for their honesty, and cheating is, as a rule, unknown 
among them. 

The grantha of Kulikkafctu Mathain, therefore, affords us a very strong piece of pre- 
sumptive evidence to show that Vira Kerala Chakra vartti lived during the middle of the first 
century b.c. 

This grantha further says that after two years on the 19th Metam a Thursday, 15th 
asterism, and the 12th tiihi , Garuda, a minor idol, was dedicated. Here everything except 
the week day is wrong. It is the 19th asterism, an inauspicious one, instead of the 15th. 
This mistake must be due to the copyist. The figure two (of <£ after two years ”) must be 
a clerical error of the copyist. The week day might have been set right by somebody be- 
cause it is a very easy business. This mistake is a further proof of the genuineness of the 
chronogram “ Cheramanpatakata.” If it were a forgery they would have made the above 
date also correct. Further, this grantha , after recounting the circumstances in which 
the chief idol was dedicated and giving the date of its dedication in the chronogram “ Chera- 
manpatakata,” says : — “ It is simply appended below the horoscope of the date of the god 
at Tiruvalla/ 5 written by Cheruvalli Kulikkattu. Here follow in chronograms the longitudes 
of the Sun, Moon, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, Saturn, Rahu and Ketu. The person 
who is said to have calculated these longitudes is not known, and must have lived some 
centuries back. These statements are given as an addition. This too is a proof of the 
genuineness of the above grantha . 

Mr. Venkayya suggests that the Vira Kerala Chakra vartti may be Jayasimha alias Vira 
Kerala varman of the thirteenth century (E pigraphia Indica, Vol. IV, page 293). 

Jayasimha alias Vira Keralavarman was unquestionably a king of Venatu ruling at 
Quilon, whereas Vira Kerala Chakravartti, being one of the predecessors of Vira RAghava, 
an “emperor” of Keralam, ruling at Cranganore, must have been also an “ emperor ” 
ruling at Cranganore. So the Vira Kerala Chakravartti, mentioned in the copper plate, has 
nothing to do with Jayasimha. Since Mr. Venkayya could not find the name Vira Kerala 
Chakravartti of Keralam in any other record, he went to the royal family of Venatu, who 
were vassals of the “ emperors” of Keralam, to find out a similar name. The impossibility 
of such a contention is more than evident. 

Since Vira Raghava makes mention of Vira Kerala Chakravartti as the greatest of his 
predecessors, the intervening period cannot be very many centuries. 

Pftrkara Iravi Varmar in his copper plate does not make mention of this Vira K6ra]a 
Chakravartti. Vira Raghava, therefore, is most probably earlier than Parkara Iravi. 

5. Among the witnesses to the grants of Vira Raghava and Parkara Iravi, we do not 
find Perumpatappu, i.e ., the king of Cochin, It follows, therefore, that when these two 
idsanams were executed, Perumpatappu was not in existence. But in the Hebrew version 
of the Parkara Iravi plates the following note is added : — “ Perumpatappu, king of Cochin, 
is not recorded in this, list, because he (the Perumal) settled him as his heir in his 
stead.” (Madras Journal of Lit. and Science , Vol. XIII, part II, page 13.) This explana- 
tion is quite untenable on the face of it. 

In the Vira Raghava plate Vonpoli Natu (the country near the Vempanatu Lake), 
Thekkumkiu’ and Vatakkumkui;. and Netumpurayur N&tu (Palghat) are not mentioned, 
but they are mentioned in the Parkara Iravi plates. When certain privileges are given to a 
people, all the petty kings, in whose land these people dwell, should be made witnesses, i.e., 
informed of it. Witnesses are mentioned in the Vira Raghava and the Parkara Iravi plates 
with the following words respectively “with the knowledge of” so and so, — so and so 
“ knows this.” Venpoli Natu is unquestionably a vtry ancient centre of Christians. 
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Venpoli Natu, therefore, would have been by no means omitted in the copper plate under 
discussion, if the dynasty of that name were in existence at that time. 

The following objection may be raised against this conclusion. The king of Otunatu 
(Kayamkulam) and the Brahman divisions of Panniyur and Chokira are mentioned in the 
Vira Raghava copper plate, but not in the Parkara Iravi plates. This, however, is not a 
weighty objection. Since there were no Jews in Otunatu, the king of Otunatu need not 
necessarily be a witness. The same may be the case with the Brahmans of Panniyur and 
Chokira. Perhaps there may have been no Jews in those places where these Brahmans 
had some sort of authority. Or perhaps Parkara Iravi did not think of giving so much 
prominence to the Brahmans as his predecessor, Vira Raghava, had given. 

As for the omission of Venpoli Natu in our copper plate, it cannot by any means be 
explained away, if that dynasty were in existence at that time. This is also a piece of 
presumptive evidence, which shows that Vira Raghava was earlier than Parkara Iravi. 

(3. There is one more piece of presumptive evidence to show that Vira Raghava is older 
than Parkara Iravi. The emperors ” of Keralam were, no doubt, Kshattrias and their 
language Sanskrit. From the inscriptions of Keralam we know onl} 7 five of them — Vira Keraja 
Chakravarbbi, Rajadhiraja Paramesvara Bhattaraka Rajasekhara Devar, Vira Raghava 
Chakravartti, Parkara Iravi, and Tanu Iravi. The first three names retain their Sanskrit 
forms and the other two Sanskrit names are Tamilisecl. The Aryan colonists in the south 
of India would not easily allow their names to be Tamilised. We, therefore, may infer 
that they only allowed it many centuries after their colonisation. So the <£ emperors ” 
who bore Tamilised names, Parkara Iravi and Tanu Iravi, were later than those who 
bore pure Sanskrit names, Vira Kerala, Rajasekhara, and Vira Raghava. Vira Kerala is 
shown to be of the first century b.c. Rajasekhara and Vira Raghava too are, therefore, 
earlier than Parkara Iravi and Tanu Iravi. 

II, Astronomical Evidence. 

It is said in the copper plate that it was executed on the day of Rohini (4th asterism), 
a Saturday, the 21st of the Solar month Mina, when Jupiter was in Makara (Capricorn). 
From the Astronomical positions given here, wo should find out the date. 

Preliminary Discussions . 

Before we proceed to find out the date on an Astronomical basis, there are some 
preliminary enquiries to be made. 

The Age of Indian Astronomy . 

This is the first point. There aro some who think that the Indian Astronomical 
systems are of late origin. But the contrary can be easily proved. Even in the 
Hindu Vedas, the twenty-seven asterisms, the divisions of the ecliptic are enumerated. 
Kautilya of the fourth century b.c. mentions Astronomy as one of the six angas of 
the Vedas. (Kautilya’s Artkasdstra , translated by R. Shamasastri, B.A., Book I, Ch. 
Ill, p. 7.) Further he makes mention of lunar mouth (cMwlranifca), solar month 
(siun) and sidereal month (ni'cshMmmixj) (ibid., Book II, Ch. XX, p. 134). " A fore- 

cast of rainfall, says Kautilya again, ‘can be made by observing the position, motion 
and pregnancy of Jupiter, the rise and set and motion of Venus, and the natural or 
unnatural aspect of the Sun.” (Ibid., Book II, Ch. XXIV, p. 143.) A king, according to 
him, should consult an astrologer every day. (Ibid., Book I, Ch. XIX, p. 43.) There 
can be no astrology without a somewhat complete Astronomy. While speaking about 
India, Strabo, a Greok author who lived during tho early part of the first century a.d., says : 
" They (Pramnae) ridicule the Brahmans as boaster., and fools for occupying themselves 
with Physiology and Astronomy ” (Geography of Strabo, translated by H. C. Hamilton and 
W. Falconer, Book XV, Ch. I s 70, p. 117). From all this it is clear that the Indians began 
their study of Astronomy before the commencement of the Christian era. Alberuni, who 
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visited India in 1031, has written an elaborate treatise on the Indian Astronomical 
systems, giving the revolutions of the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus and 
Saturn and their apsides in a Chaturyuga and in a Kalpa according to the different sidhdn- 
tas. Alberuni says that Varahamihira, the author of Panchasidhdntika , lived 526 years 
before his time, which is Kali 4131, a.d. 1031 (Alberuni’s India , Vol. II, p. 276). The date 
of Varahamihira, therefore, is a.d. 505. His Panchasidhdntika , it should be observed, was 
a summary of the five systems of Astronomy, which were in India. Aryabata, the 
author of Aryabattyam , was according to himself bom in Kali 3577, a.d. 476-477, and wrote 
his book in Kali 3600, a.d. 499-500, at the age of 23. This is the system adopted in Mala- 
bar. We thus find that the Indians began to interest themselves in the study of Astronomy 
much before the commencement of the Christian era, and that the five sidhantas (systems 
of Indian Astronomy) came into existence before the sixth century. 

Corrections of the systems. — Secondly, some argue that since the Indian Astronomical 
systems constantly underwent corrections, the real dates cannot be ascertained from Astro- 
nomical positions given in ancient inscriptions. It is true that corrections were made in 
these systems from time to time. But in Keralam we have two systems, known by the 
names of parahitam and drk. The latter is the correct system for calculating modem 
dates, the former is the old system which is now used only to find out muhurtlam (auspicious 
time). It can be shown that the parahita system, holds good for all the ancient dates. 
I have myself verified twenty-eight ancient dated inscriptions from the tenth century 
forward, which contain Astronomical positions. Out of these inscriptions I have verified, 
only nine were found to be wrong. The mistakes, I think, must be due to wrong readings. 
I could not prove this, because no facsimiles were available. Some of the other inscriptions, 
too, appeared to be wrong at first, but vrhen I compared the facsimile with the readings, 
I found that the mistakes were due to the latter. I did not find a single inscription which 
is not correct according to the parahita system, where a facsimile was available to verify 
the reading. 

Then again I took 125 eclipses in the Astronomy of J. Ferguson, Vol. I, pp. 214-216, 
during a period of 1000 years from the first to the eleventh century, and verified them. These 
eclipses were observed in different parts of the world and recorded, with the dates converted 
into the Christian era and the time into tho Greenwich meantime by modem scholars. 
Of the 125 eclipses, all were correct except twenty-one. I need hardly say that I desregarded 
the difference of two or three hours. Because all one can do is to find out the point of time 
when the new or full moon is completed in Keralam, though an eclipse is not really for a 
point of time. According to Indian Astronomy, time is calculated from sunrise. These and 
some other things may cause a difference of one or two hours. The twenty-one eclipses, 
which were found incorrect, may bo brought under four heads. Under the first head there 
is only one which is quite right, except for the fact that it was a solar eclipse instead of a 
lunar ono (a.d. 1010, March 8. Greenwich meantime 5*41). Having found the day and 
time correct, it can be concluded that the mistake is only a misprint. 

Under the second head there are eleven eclipses : — 


A.D. 

l, 

June 

10, 

G.M.T. 

110. A.D. 

55, 

July 

12, 

G.M.T. 

21*50. 

A.D. 

30, 

Nov. 

13, 

G.M.T. 

1920. a.d. 

56, 

Dec. 

25, 

G.M.T. 

0*28. 

A.D. 

46, 

July 

21, 

G.M.T. 

22-25. a.d. 

60, 

Oot. 

13, 

G.M.T. 

3-21. 

A.D. 

49, 

May 

20, 

G.M.T. 

716. A.D. 

65, 

Dec. 

15, 

G.M.T. 

21*50. 

A.D. 

63, 

March 8, 

G.M.T. 

20-42. a.d. 

70, 

Sept. 

22, 

G.M.T. 

21*13. 





A.D. 

760, Aug. 30, g.m.t. 

5*50. 





These are Astronomical days. June 10 begins at noon of that day. 

The dates are correct, but there are differences of some hours, the maximum being not 
more than eight. These also may therefore be classed among the correct ones. Of this 
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group, ten are of the first century A.n. The present parahita system itself may have under- 
gone some correction since the first century. One is of the eighth century, and the difference 
here may be due to some mistake. 

In the third group there are only three eclipses. The maximum difference them is 23 hours. 
The dates here, I daresay, are wrong, viz., (A.n. 27, July 22; 40, April 30; 831, May 15). 

In the last group there are six eclipses (a.d. 290, May 15 ; 4S4, January 13; 753, June 
8 ; 787, Sept. 14 ; 809, July 15; 989, May 28). 

Seeing that the differences here are of 3 or 4 (lays, the dates, I am quite sure, are wrong. 
Thus we find that out of the 125 eclipses I have verified according to the parahita system, 
105 were quite right and 11 were almost right, there being no difference in days ; only nine 
were wrong. This can by no means be the fault of the parahita system. The dates given 
are somehow or other wrong. The motion of the moon can be observed easily. Nobody, 
therefore, will keep an Astronomical system, if it cannot fix the position of the moon correctly. 
Now moon, full moon, and eclipses will surely expose an incorrect system. We can, there- 
fore, safely infer that the parahita system of Malabar, at least the system of calculating the 
moon’s motion, is not appreciably different from the system used there during the early 
centuries. As for Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, etc., there may be a little more difference, because 
their motions are not so easily observed as that of the moon. 

The meaning of the expression ‘ Chenra — Before entering into a discussion of the 
Astronomical evidence, there is one more point to be decided. The translation of irupat - 
tonruchenra , according to the late Professor Sundaram Pillai, Venkayya, and Dewan Bahadur 
Swamikannu Pillai, is 22nd, not 21st. This is a wrong assumption. Relying on this, the 
last mentioned fixed the date of Parkara Iravi Varmar in the eleventh century (Trav. Arch. 
Series , Vol. II, p. 31). Some early Sovereigns of Travancore , published by Sundaram Pillai 
himself, affords abundant and conclusive proof to an Astronomer that the word Chenra 
does not mean expired day. (1) Take for instance, the inscription No. 3 (Ibid, p. 67). “ Kol- 
ia m 336, Itavam 6 (druckenra) Saturday, Makayiram (5th asterism). Sundaram Pillai 
says that it is the 7th Itavam, not the 6th. The 7th Itavam 336 of the Quilon era is 1,556,768th 
day of Kali. First day of Kali was a Friday and therefore 1,556,768th day of Kali was a 
Sunday, not a Saturday. The asterism wa^ Tiruvatira (6th) not Makayiram (5th). The 
6th Itavam, 336 Kollam, therefore, was a Saturday and Makayiram as stated in the inscrip- 
tion. So drii chenrt means the 6th not the 7 th. 

Let any Astronomer verify the following dates : — 

(2) Kollam 427, 2 1st Etavam (irupattonru chenra) Wednesday and Panehami 
(Inscription No. 13, Ibid., p. 73.) 

(3) Kollam 393, Sunday, 8th Mefcam (etbu c h enra), Makayiram (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. 
I, p. 290.) 

(4) Kollam 778, Monday, TthMetam (ela chenra). ( Ibid Vol. 1, p. 178). 

(5) Kollam 782, Friday, 6th Metam (ant chenra), (Ibid., p. 180). 

(6) Kollam 945, Friday, 15th Etavam (patinahehu chenra ), (Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 301 and 302), 

The reading given is oth Etavam which is a mistake. See facsimile. 

(7) Saka 1467, Friday, 30th Tulam (muppalu chenra) ( Ibxl ., Vol. 1, p. 104). 

(8) Saka 1486, Sunday, 20th Metam {irupat a chenra) (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 106). 

(9) Saka 1487, Thursday, 6th Makaram (dru chenra) (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 274). 

(10) Saka 1489, Friday, 24th Tulam (impact it tiffin chenra ) (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 275). 

(11) Saka 1493, Friday, loth Etavam (patinahehu ch nra) (Ibid, Vol. 3, p. 277). 

In all the abovo inscriptions, as well as in many others I have verified, the word chenra 
is used to denote a current day. This word is never used to denote an expired day. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE ANCESTRESS OF A GOVERNOR- GENERAL. 

(.1 Fragment' of Family History). 

By S. M. EDWARDES, C.S.I.. C.V.O. 

It is stated in Burke s Peerage that the eighth Earl of Daihousie (1740-1787) married in 
1767 Elizabeth, daughter of Andrew Glen and niece and heiress of James Glen, Governor 
of Carolina. She thus became the grandmother of the famous Governor-General of India 
(1848-56). An inquiry into the parentage of Elizabeth Glen, undertaken at the request of a 
descendant of the Governor-General, has disclosed some rather remarkable facts regarding her 
mother’s career, which seem to me worth recording. 

Scrutiny of the East India Company’s Records preserved in the India Office shows that 
Elizabeth Glen’s mother first appears on the scene as Mrs. Lucy Rigby, who married a Captain 
Thomas Garland at Calcutta on 14th July 1731. Unfortunately there is no evidence to show (a) 
whether Mrs. Lucy Rigby was a widow or a spinster at the date of her marriage to Captain 
Garland, and (b) who precisely Rigby was. In regard to the first point, the term “ Mrs/' 
was in use in the eighteenth century and earlier to denote a respectable spinster, and the 
person to whom the term was applicable was usually a lady of a certain age. In view of Mrs. 
Lucy Rigby’s later history, which proves that she married her last husband as late as 1760, 
it seems unlikely that she would have been old enough in 1731 (the date of her marriage to 
Captain Garland) to deserve the courtesy appellation of “ Mrs It is reasonable to suppose 
that, when she married Captain Garland, she was the widow of a man named Rigby. This 
supposition is strengthened by the statements in Bengal Past and Present, Vol. V, p. 143 and 
Vol. VI , p. 400. 

As to the identity of Rigby, there is no definite evidence. But the Bengal Register of 
Deaths, preserved in the India Office, shows that a Captain Edward Rigby died and was buried 
at Calcutta on 23rd July 1714. It is just possible that Lucy Rigby was the widow of this man. 
If so, she must have married him a very short time before his death, and must have been a 
very young bride. This is by no means improbable, seeing that she has been described else- 
where as a Native of India.” To the latter point I shall subsequently refer. The fact 
that she was the widow, and not the daughter, of Edward Rigby seems to be accepted in 
Bengal Past and Present , Vol. VI, p. 400. 

The history of Rigby is wholly obscure. There is evidence in various works of reference 
that the Rigbys were a well-known Lancashire family, which at one time owned Middleton 
Hall in Gosnargh parish. A Baron Alexander Rigby and a son of like name were officers 
in the Parliamentary army. The second Alexander had a brother, Edward, a sergeant-at- 
arms and Member of Parliament for Preston in 1678. He had a son Edward and a daughter, 
Lucy, of whom the former represented Preston in 1705. A bound volume of miscellanea in 
the British Museum mentions also a Captain Edward Rigby as being concerned in a case at 
the Old Bailey on 7th December 1798 ; but no details are given of his profession and circum- 
stances. I have been unable to trace any connexion between this individual or the Lancashire 
family and the Captain who died in Calcutta in 1714. But a close and prolonged enquiry 
might possibly serve to establish a link. 

The problem of Mrs. Lucy Rigby’s early history is further complicated by the fact that 
in a document drawn up in 1765, which is still preserved in the archives of the Daihousie 
family, sho is described as a “ Native of India.” This document is an agreement between 
herself and her last husband, Petor Downes, whereby she is absolved from the duty of accom- 
panying him to England on his retirement, and she in return gives him full permission to marry 
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again during her lifetime. The term “ Native of India ” may signify (a) a person of pure 
Indian parentage, or (6) a Eurasian, now styled Anglo-Indian, or (c) a person of pure European 
parentage, born and brought up in India. It is highly improbable that Mrs. Lucy Rigby 
belonged to category (a) ; for had she been a pure Native, it is imlikely that certainly five, and 
probably six, Englishmen of official status would have married her in succession according to 
the rites of the established church ; that Mr. Harry Verelst, who succeeded Clive as Governor 
of Bengal in 1767, would have concerned himself as guardian with her affairs, as he certainly 
did ; and that the fact of her marriages and death and the details of her will would have been 
so carefully recorded and preserved in the ecclesiastical and legal departments of the Company’s 
administration. The most plausible view is that she belonged to category (6). A pure-bred 
Englishwoman, born and brought up in England, would assuredly have shrunk, no matter 
how broad-minded she may have been, from entering into a formal agreement to give her last 
has band his complete marital freedom. But a Eurasian or even a domiciled European woman, 
who had known no homeland but India and had imbibed less rigid ideas in oriental surround- 
ings, might easily have given her husband carte blanche to pass out of her life, in return for the 
permission to end her days in the only country which she had known from her birth. 

On the whole, therefore, it may be assumed that Mrs. Lucy Rigby was a domiciled European 
or more probably Eurasian, bom and brought up in Bengal, and that she married at an 
early age (as is customary in India) a man named Rigby, possibly the Captain of that name, 
whose death and burial occurred in 1714. He may have been a merchant -captain of the 
superior type, well-known in tho*>e days, when a man who commanded one of the Company’s 
vessels was expected to possess not only a knowledge of navigation but also a very complete 
acquaintanceship with the details of trade and the Indian market. 

Mrs. Lucy Rigby’s later history is much less obscure. After Rigby’s death, she married 
Captain Thomas Garland in Calcutta on 14tli July 1731. He died and was buried in that 
place on 10th September 1731 (Indian Office Records). In all probability he was a merchant- 
captain, belonging to the same service as her next husband. Mrs. Lucy Garland remained a 
widow until 31st December 1733, on which date she was married in Calcutta to Captain Andrew 
Glen, who is described in his Will as a ‘‘ Mariner/’ sell, the master of a merchantman. He 
was the brother of Janies Glen, Governor of North Carolina. Of this marriage was bom a 
daughter, Elizabeth Glen, who afterwards married the eighth Earl of Dalhousie. Captain 
Andrew Glen died and was buried at Calcutta on 3rd August 1745. A copy of his Will, 
which mentions his wife Lucy, his daughter Elizabeth, and his brother James, is preserved 
in the India Office (Bengal Wills , Range 154, Vol. XLIV, p. 2). 

Mrs. Lucy Glen’s next marriage took place on 10th September 1747, to Captain Robert 
Leonard (or L-nnard). From C. R. Wilson’s Old Fort William , Vol. I, p. 159, it appears that 
Captain Lennaid arrived in Calcutta from Madras in 1742 and was given employment as an 
engineer by the Bengal Council on 24th April of that year. He is described as having done 
good service in Madras in erecting fortifications against the Marathas. On 29th November 
1742 his temporary employment ended, and the Council recorded that he was discharged with 
a gratuity of 500 Madras rupees, " after performing his service to our satisfaction Apparently 
he remained in Calcutta, and about five years later married Andrew Glen’s widow. The 
India Office Records show that Lennard's Will was proved on 19th April 1748, and therefore 
that he must have died about six months atter his marriage to Lucy. No copy of his Will 
appears to exist. 

The next matrimonial venture of the widow, now Mrs. Lucy Lennard, took place on 31st 
July 1749, when she espoused Captain David Clayton. Wilson’s Old Fort William , Vol. II, 
gives a good deal of information about this fourth (or probably fifth) husband of Mrs. Lucy 
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Rigby. He commanded a battery when Sir&ju’ddaula besieged Calcutta in 1756, and is des- 
cribed in Drake’s Account (ibid., p. 67) as defending the church with 25 militia and military 
against a hot attack, and also as commanding the Court House battery, with Captain Holwell 
and thi ’09 subalterns as his comrades. It is evident from Z. Holwells story of the siege that 
he and Clayton were not on the best terms, for Holwell speaks of him as never having seen any 
foreign service and as demonstrating “ his want of the most essential requisites of a soldier ” 
(ibid., p. 79). Apparently Holwell and Wedderbum offered certain advice regarding the 
defence of the position to Clayton, which he did not accept. Clayton paid dearly enough for any 
mistakes that he may have made ; for he perished in tho ‘ Black Hole and his name appears 
on the monument erected to the victims by Lord Curzon in 1902. Mrs. Lucy Clayton’s name 
appears in the list of women refugees on board the ships at Fulta. The house in which Captain 
Clayton and his wife resided in 1755, just prior to the capture of Calcutta by Siraju’ddaula, 
is said to have occupied the site on which now stands the building of the Alliance Bank of 
Simla. 

Clayton \s untimely end left his wife a widow for the fourth (or fifth) time in 1756 ; but the 
tale of her marriages was not yet complete. The India Office Records show that she married 
her last husband, Mr. Peter Downes, on 2nd September 1760. A demi-official letter No. 97 
of 7th February 1924, addressed to me by the Imperial Record Department, Calcutta, gives 
the following particulars about Downes, collected from the records of the Government of India. 
He w*as appointed a Factor in the East India Company’s service on 23rd November 1759, 
aud served from that date until 1765 as the Company’s Storekeeper of the New Fortifications 
at Fort William. On 18th February 1765, he requested permission to resign the Company’s 
service, and on loth July 1765, he asked for a passage to England on board the Admiral Ste- 
vens. He apparently reached home safely and settled down there ; for his name appears once 
again in 1789 as one of the executors of the Will of a Captain Henry Spelman, and as having 
in that capacity received certain payments from the Company. 

It is clear that Downes, a civilian, married Captain Clayton’s widow about a year after he 
joined the Company’s service in Calcutta, and that when he retired to England six years 
later, he went alone. Papers preserved by the Dalhousie family show that Lucy, being a 
“ Native of India,” refused to accompany her last husband to England, and that before his 
departure she gave him full permission to wipe her out of his memory and marry again 
during her lifotime, if he wished to do so. 

As a matter of fact, she did not survive his departure for much more than four months. 
She died in Calcutta and was buried there on 23rd November 1765 (India Office Records). 
Her Will was proved on 26th November 1765 ; and a copy of it will be found in Bengal Wills, 
Range 154, Vol. LII, p. 43a, preserved in the India Office. Under her Will her daughter, 
Elizabeth Glen, was her chief legatee and must have inherited a good deal of valuable property 
and jewellery, which she brought into the Dalhousie family on her marriage to the eighth 
Earl. Like other wealthy people in India at that date, Mrs. Lucy Downes possessed several 
slaves, probably Africans or coffrees , as they were then styled, and some of the clauses of her 
Will concern the grant of their freedom to these slaves and the provision of legacies for them. 

Such is the rather remarkable history of the ancestress of one on the greatest Governors - 
General of India. That she must have been a woman of considerable attraction and charm 
seems evident from the fact that she was courted, if we include the shadowy Rigby, by six 
husbands in succession. Three of them were probably among those “who go down to the 
sea in ships ”, two were military officers, and the last was a civil servant ; so that she tried all 
the Services in turn. One wonders which of them all she loved the best. One can never 
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know. Peradventure, as death drew nigh, her thoughts turned back to the days of her life 
with Andrew Glen. Her marriage with him lasted longer than the rest, and he was the father 
of her only child, Elizabeth, destined in due time to become the grandmother of the statesman, 
of whom a well-known historian has written : — “ Notwithstanding his physical disability and 
almost incessant suffering, the marvellous strength of his will enabled him to perform an 
amount of work of the highest quality which exceeded the powers of most statesmen, even 
when blessed with perfect health.” 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PUNJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES IV. 

By H. A. ROSE, I.C.S. (Retired). 

(Continued from page 164.) 

Pota : sheep’s entrails : Ch., 189. 

Potande ; a festive dish at the Diwali : Sirin fir, 58. 

Pothi : ? Elsholtzia Polystacha : Simla, S. R., xliv. 

Potli : the hide of a cow or buffalo : SS., Jubbal, 12. 

Prainth : the 3rd and last day of the Diwali ; Sirmur, 63. 

Pruri : Spiraea bella : Ch., 238. 

Puchhiyan, pi. ? ; * most important ’ ; as in the proverb : — Kukari siyctn , Rdthi pnchhi - 
ydn, “ as Indian corn is the first among crops, so the R&thi is the most important among 
castes ” : Ch., 136. 

Puhal : a shepherd ; -i, a high field above the village, used for grazing in summer ; — 
Adw&ri and Kat : Ch., 278 and 280. 

P&la : a bundle of grass ; 5 dathas = 1 pula : Hazftra. 

Pullan ; grass shoes (Pangi) : Ch., 207. 

Punha : an observance at weddings in PAngi at which a ball of parched dour, honey and 
clarified butter is divided among the guests at the bridegroom's house, after a portion has been 
given to the bridal pair : Ch., 157. 

Punna : Ehretia a errata : Ch., 239. 

Punya: full-moon : Ch., 160. 

Pur& s a receptacle made of mdljhan leaves : Sirmflr, 67. 

Putha bal : hair growing the wrong way, on a horse’s neck : 0b., 195. 

Puthi un : a cess, consisting in a share of wool : SS., Bashahr, 74. 

Putrela : lit. son of a handmaid ’ ; and so an adopted son : Comp., 94. 

Putreta : Cf., Puteta, P. D., p. 939. 


the 


Putriar : a name given to one of the two menial Halts or ploughmen who accompany 
bridegroom, carrying tho badheii to the bride’s father : Ch., 153. 

Qanth : (sic), a purse ; as i n qdnih-khuldi, a preliminary fee paid to a monov-l.-ndei 
for ‘opening 5 his purse : SS., Bashahr, 51. 

Rach : (? chh) -- rat, night, as in rack biydi, ‘ 3 hours before day-break.’ and adht 
racn 9 * midnight : Mandi, 31. 

Rah dena : = sunh laina, to take an oath of compurgation : Gloss., I n 
Rajae : red currant, Ribe.i rah turn : Ch., 23S. ’ 1 ‘ ' ’ 

Rali ; a small painted image (of Shiva or Parbabi) ; K4ngra : Gloss., I, p| 328. 
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Rim Oh&kru : the wood-partridge, arboricola Torquedla : Oh., 36. 

Ram : a custom whereby property is conveyed to the bride’s father to the father of the 
boy, or by a man to his father-in law, as a condition of the betrothal : Comp., 153, 

Rand put l e the son of a widow ’ ; fem. rand dhid ; begotten and born in her deceased 
husband’s house, and ranking as his children, provided she has continued to live in it : 
Ch., 154: Of. Riondha. 

Rand! : a widow ; — rakhi lAi, the only ceremony observed when a stranger marries a 
widow by obtaining her parents’ consent and paying a sum of money ; Ch., 158. 

Rangan : a pulse, Dolichos sinensis, generally sown in poppy-fields : SS., Bashahr, 48. 

Ranhu : a barony : Ch., 61. 

Ranhui : the period during which the RAn&s and Th&kurs ruled ;=*Thlkuri or -ain : 
Ch., 171. 

Rank : Cotoneaster micro phylla : Ch., 238. 

Rasaiki: a religious impost for the temple at Sarlhan : SS., Bashahr, 72. 

Rasoi : midday meal ; = Dopai : Ch.. 204. 

Rasaunt : berberry : Suket, 36. 

Rashi : the second distillation from barley spirit : SS., Bashahr, 77. 

Rasdlia : a boy born naturally circumcised: B., 97. 

Rat : a bundle of grass tied together by a rope 7 hath (3J yds.) in length : Klgln. 

Ratin! : a red grain : Ch., 123. 

Ratfr : a snake : Ch., 39. 

Ratnal : the mun&l pheasant : Sir m hr, 7. 

Raug : young plants (of rice) : Simla, S.R., xl : Cf., rumnd , to plant out : 76. 

Raung : an autumn crop : Ch., 226. 

Raush : Cotonaster obtusa : Sirmur, App. IV, v. (Not reush as in III). 

Razal : Viburnum cotinifolium : Ch., 239. 

Rehrt : (? red), a kind of rice : SS., Bashahr, 48. 

Rekhti: doggerel verses written in women’s language : Gloss., I, p. 907. 

Relmi : Mysore thorn, Caesalpina sepiaria : Ch., 238. 

Reora : red : Simla, S. R., xl. Also Reri : ib., and SS., Kumharsain, 14 : V, Rehri. 

Rheuns : = Raush : Ch., 238. 

Rih&ru : brass anklets, worn by Gaddi women, to avert the evil eye and prevent children 
crying ; made by Reh liras, a menial caste : Ch., 206. 

Rina, a squint : Ch., 138. 

Rlt : a fee payable to the State by the man who marries the widow or widows of a land- 
holder who died without immediate heirs : SS., Kuthar, 8 ; (2) the compensation paid to a 
husband for the surrender of his wife to another man ; ib., Kumharsain, 8 ; (3) the expense 
incurred by a husband on his marriage, including his gifts to the bride, the marriage being 
annulled by the husband's acceptance of the amount so spent : ib Bashahr, 14. Cf., also 
BilAspur, 10. Also =- Bhora, in Panjabi, q i\ 

Riondha : lit., 4 son of a randha (?) widow,’ = Gabhru, 7. v. and Rand put. 

Rishet : fr., rishi, a sage ; the term for a ghost from the end of the 1st year after death 
to the 4th. : Simla Hills : Gloss,, I, p. 470. 

Rohaila : noisy: Ch., 139. 

Roliyan ; powder of red colour, used for marking the tika ; Ch., 141 : Cf . P. D., p. 972, 
9, v. Rola, 
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Ronda : a son bom to a widow in the house of her second husband and regarded as his 
whoever the actual father may have been: Comp., 115. 

Roti-khawan : lit. s to eat bread* : an observance during betrothal at which the boy 
visits his fit acre's house and pays for food, setting a prevent in return : B. 102. 

Rubaru : a representative : Ch.. 152 

Ruhf • a woman employed in planting out rice by the Ruhtii method : Ch., 223, 

Ruhn • l for Ruhni, q. v. 

Ruhni ; (i) land irrigated by streams : (ii) a method of growing rice in nurseries : Ch. 223 
Rumbal : a wild fig. Firm cJamia : Ch.. 239, 

Ru-namat : (a fee paid for) seeing the bride's face (paid to the bride by her husband's 
family) : Parians ol Hoshiarpur : = finhar P. Id . p. 985. 

Sabil ; Ar. subiL a public drinking-fountain : B., 140. 

Sadiala : for Sat-diala, Diali or ‘ house of mercy/ the feast of lamps held from 
M4gh 7th to 14th in Rupi, (Kulu) : Gloss., I, p. 347. 

Sddhu : wife’s sister’s husband. 

Sadwal : the distance a man’s voice will carry ; D.I.K. 

Sagahi : a special rate in kind imposed on irrigated lands : Suket, 32. 

Saga! ; *=* Sota, q. v. 

Sagan-pinni : a rite at weddings, which includes the making of balls {prnnts) by the 
women of the bride’s family from wheat and syrup prepared by the J&jak : B., 112 : Add. 
to P. D., p. 935, v. Sagan. 

Sagan-halufa : a rite in which the bride's father sends the boy's father from 17 to 25 
pikivdnv : observed only by Khatri< and SAixut (Brahmans) after or in lieu of the Sagan- 
pinni : B . 1 13. 

Sahal : Sahl Khassi, a hut made of reeds (4 v?/h) : B., 190. 

Sai I a honeysuckle, Loniceru pur pnrawtns : Ch.. 239. 

Sail : wild hemp : S3 , Kumharsain. 10. (2) a Raja's demesne land : Keonthfti, 14. 
Cf M Shah 1. 

Sairi ; Autumn harvest : -ia. the autumn crop of honey ; Oh., 220 and 229. 

Saja : the chief day of certain festivals : Sirrnur. 63-4. 

Sakheli : Sakhl, a sister by mutual adoption - = Bahneii : Gloss., 1, p. 907. 

S&kshi : witness or testimony, such as the sacred lire invoked at a wedding : Comp.. 3S 
S&l : grain revenue: Ch.. 271 
Salaj : wife's brother's wife, 

Salan : an autumn crop : Ch., 226. 

Saipan : a qdhar or high pasture owned by the R&ja : Ch., 273. 

Sam : dawn, in Kanawar : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

S^mangri : odoriferous articles, used in offerings : Suket, 25. 

Sambhaiu : a tree : Sirrnur, 51. 

Samchhawa : the early morning meal, in Kan&war : SS., Bashahr, 4 ] 

Sambih : a breast ornament ; Ch., 208. 

Samdhana :-iana, the village into which one's child is married 

Samdheta : fem., - 1 ; the brothers and sisters of a married couple are samdhetd, -i. to 
their brother’s or sister's parents-in-law. 

Samdhi : fem. -an. the parents of husband and wife are samdhi (father) and saradhan, 
(mother) to each other. 
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Sanan : a small tree : Simla, S. R., xliv. 

Sanata : Dodonaea viscosa : Ch., 237. 

Sanbhar : a kind of white salt : SS., Bashahr, 63. 

S£nch! : a board : Sirmur, 53. 

Sandan : Ougeinia dulhergioides : Sirmur, App. IV, iv. 

Sandhiria : worship in the evening : Sirmur, 42. 

Sanha : green hay : Mandi, 46. 

Sanj : (i) sweet bread fried in ghi ; (ii) sunset : Ch., 204 : (iii) offerings : Ch., 139. 

Sanjal : Fraxinus xanthoxyloides : Ch., 239. 

Sanjali : a head butler or officer in charge of the wardrobe : Sirmur, 63. 

Sanjiar : land irrigated by water collected in pools : SS., B&ghal, 8. 

Sanjua : an iron (?) chain ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 360. 

Sanpari : sunset, = Dhira udeo : Mandi, 31. 

S&ntha : a written lease, granted by the R&jA, : Mandi, 61. 

S&ppu :a kind of tobacco ; = Bimbaru : Ch., 225. 

;$arat : = Bhray&i. q. r. 

Saran : a flat roof : Ch., 1 19. 

Sargudht: a form of marriage in Ohurah ; — Jhanjr&rA. q. v . 

Sarkhan : stable expenses, levied as a cess : SS., Bashahr, 74. 

Sarian da dhoda : rice-bread : B., 192. 

Sarlu : hay which remains green ; Of., Juth : Mandi, 46. 

Sarsahi : see under Watta. 

Sarsanchain : = bard pujd or ‘ greater worship ' in exorcism : Sirmfir, 53. 

Sartera : a son by a wife of lower caste. Cf., Sartors : SS., Bashahr, 12. 

Sarugar : Rhodedendron cumpanulaium: Ch., 239. 

Sardt : wife’s brother’s son. 

Sarvan shadhe : an undefined substance used at weddings : Ch., 143, n. 5. 

Sdsu ;= sas, mother-in-law, wife’s mother, ana. 

S&san : a grant, of land, made to a Brahman for religious purposes : Mandi, 61. 

Sat : lucky moment : Ch., 193 : Sat-bala, a rite in which two human victims are added to 
the five in the Paneh-bala ; q.v. 

Sathoi : an appraiser : SS., Bil&spur, 21. 

Sathrl : a small heap of maize stalks ; 3 or 4 sathris — l fcalawa f In the K&g&n 

3 kalawas = 1 gatha 5 valley of Haz&ra. 


2 sathris of maize = 1 kaldwa 
3 or 4 kalawas = 1 gaddd 


} 

S 


In Bhogarmang. 


Satrana : seven different kinds of grain, in Chur&hi : Ch.. 123. 

SattowSra ; fr. sat, ‘seven/ the brides return to her parents’ house on the 7th day 
after her wedding: B., 104. 

Saty&ra : anklet : Ch., 123. 

Saut : co- wife, = sauk. 

Savhar : a quilt ; = Panj. sawwar : B., 196. 

Sawai : lit. 1 £ ; a custom whereby an eldest son gets £th, more than each of the 
younger sons. The form is sawdyd in D.C.K. : Comp., 76. 

Sawan : knocking the wall, a substitute for the Mathe lagawan, q.v . : B., 107, 

Sawani : Bhor&, q.v. 
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S&wani-mananh : merry-making in Sawan on the banks of canals, by Hindus on Sun- 
days, by Muhammadans on Fridays : B., 202. 

Sawaran : the senior woman in a household, employed as a cook : SS., Kumh&rsain, 12. 
Sayar : the Kharif crop ; Mandi, 62. 

Sayol : a kind of fish : Sirmur, 7. 

SedU : small balls of wheat, etc. : SS., Kumharsain, 12. 

Sehli : a camel's nose-string ; = dehun charhia, ‘ when the sun is as high as a sehli,* 
(say 3£ to 4 hours after sunrise) : B,, 191. 

Selti : a goat’s-hair cord worn round the waist; SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Semla : a gum ; see under Chakera. 

Senh : sh&m, evening, used by Muhammadans : B., 191. 

Sepa : see under B&rL 
Ser : level ground ; =Masit. 

ShadI : circumcision : B., 97. 

Shdg : ? vegetables, Shag Id phand, a kind of stew ; SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Shabl : a Raj&’s demesne land. Of., Shail: SS., B&ghal, 14-15. 

Shak : a poor soil, chiefly composed of sand and small stones : Sirmfir, App. I. 

Shail : a stone temple ; Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 434. 

Shali : irrigated land ; Ch., 223. 

Shamla : tail, of a turban : B., 194 ; — Thirshu q.v. Also =Sutarbandh. 

Sh&nd ; a sacrifice, only performed in villages where there are Khund Kanets : SS., 
Bashahr, 21. 

Sh&ndtu : a minor sacrifice ; = Tikar : SS., Bashahr, 28. 

Shavrl : like a BArA, q.v., but sailer and more freely manured : Sinn fir, App. I. 
Shasman : turnips: SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Shela : a small floor mat ; Suket, 32. 

Shelat : land overshadowed by hills and therefore cold and damp; Sirmur, App. I. 
Shigu ?: Shigu k& sattu. a kind of meal : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Shikari : a box, in Paugi ; (X, Kanjal: Ch., 208. 

Shil ; breakfast, in Kan 4 war : SS,, Bashahr, 41. 

Shila ; land shut in and shaded by sheer hill-sides ; SS., Jubbal, 16. 

Shillong ; Oka fragrant: Sirmur, App. IV, vi. 

Shirnl : a hay fork ;= Ohangli : Simla, S. R. xlv. 

Shirw&n : Autumn harvest ; Ch., 220. 

Shiu : a cess, consisting of spirits of grapes ; SS., Bashahr, 74, 

Shlrmal ; a tree : Simla, $, R., xliv. 

Shoiya : evening ; in Kanawar : SS., Bashahr, 41.' 

Shupa, Shuptu : a basket tray for cleaning grain ; Simla, S. R,, xlvi, 

Shupachhawa : supper, in Kandwar : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Shupkash : afternoon ; in Kandwar : SS., Bashahr, 41 
Shushar : Tamarix ericoides , in L&hu Ch., 237. 

Shutrala : sticks (of phdpra) : SS., Kumharsain, 12. 

Slah kfim : ‘ black paltc \ Pers k&m-palate or uvula =Buhau, 4; B. f 184. 

Sltna ; a village headman: Sirmur, 63. 

Sianlu : a snake , Kulu : Gloss,, I, p. 438. 
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Sidi&ll : a present (Rs. 12) given to the bride’s father by the bridegroom : Ch., 157. 

Sigri : boiled cakes : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Sihal : land cultivated direct by the State. Cf., Shahl : SS., Kunhi&r, 10. 

Sijj : (Cf., Sijh : P. D., 1051), the sun ; sijj jiundd, * the sun lives/ in Ar. ash-shamsu 
hayyaiun , i.e * twilight * : chotite sijj , 4 the sun is above the top-knot/ i.e., at its 
zenith : B., 192, 

Sijj karakka : ? sunset : ib.. 197. 

Sikandra : a cess, levied for purchase of sugar, etc., in the palace : SS., Kumh&rsain, 19. 
Sil : or sil apparently a nether mill-stone : Ch., 141. Cf., Sil, a brick or flat stone : 
P. D. s.v. 

Simal : Bombax malabaricum : Sirmftr, App. IV, iii : Simbal in Chamba, 235. 

Sinjia : the ordinary earthen dewa or * lamp 5 : Suket, 27. 

Sir&la : blue-black : B., 111. 

Sir-mel : a rite performed at or after marriage when the bride attains puberty : B. 
Sirtora ? Sirtoia : a bastard, or the issue of a wife of another caste : Mandi, 27-8. 

Sir warna : a form of lustration used by courtiers and at weddings : B., 109. 

Siun : shisham, Dalbergia sissoo : Ch., 238. 

Siy&n : ! first ; see under Puchhiyan. 

Smosa: a kind of sweetmeat : B., 99. 

Sog: land set apart in the name of a ntwa and nerar cultivated : SS., Bashahr, 33. 

Soh: the level space in front of a temple ; Kulu ; Gloss., I f p. 436. 

Sohag-rat : a ceremony at marriages : Mandi, 24. 

Sohar : a god of evil spirits : Sirmur, 51. 

Soi : those who come with the bridegroom : Ch., 147. 

Soja : a cess, included in the Mel, q.v. 

Solha : a weight— 1£ sers Ichdm, 40 tolas or 32 ; => Thakri and Thola : Sirmur, App. III. 
Songii dawan-watra * Panj . khodaknd ; the dawau-watras are balls of sugar as big as 
apples, and at a wedding the bridegroom tries to pick them up out of a dish while his sisters-iu- 
law hinder him : B., 110. 

Sota : a lower form of betrothal, - Sagai : SS., Bashahr, 13. 

Sotar : a snake, uniform iu thickness, and believed to have a mouth at each end ; hence 
called domunhd ; not very poisonous, it is believed that anyone bitten by it will be bitten 

again once every year : Ch., 39. 

Staujua : Moringa pterogosperma ; Sirmur, App. IV, iv, 

Sth&pan : l k setting-up/ worship (of Ganesh) at betrothals : Comp., 2. 

SuSrfl : land close to dwellings, on which vegetables are generally grown : Mandi, 65. 
Sub&l : moss : Ch., 150. 

Subh& : Pasiii, q.v. 

Suh&g-patari : a bride’s paraphernalia ; consisting of the same articles as the Barsuhi : 
Ch., 143. 

Sflheli (? Sahel!) : a sister by mutual adoption ; * lit. companion ’ : Gloss., I, p. 907, 
Shi : : the 4th form of marriage : SS., Kumh&reain, 8. 
gall: : Amaranthm anardam : Ch., 204. 

Sukerl : 6ukrl, the ' dried ’ wild apricot ;-Kishta : Ch., 226. 

Sungar : a kind of small pig : Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 346. 

Sunh lainft : to take an oath of compurgation ; v. Rah denfl : Gloss., I, p. 906. 
gun! maruri : Jaminum humile ; Ch., 239, 
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Sunnu : ash tree. Fraxinus floribundu and excelsa : Ch., 236 and 239. 

Suphandi : a form of kiria harm ; = ? Supindf : Ch., 210. 

Supindl : ? a ball of rice : Ch., 149: Cf. Suphandi. 

Surajgandh : a bracelet : Ch., 124. 

Surang : Rhododendron lepidotum : Ch., 239. 

Susra : husband’s father ; Susral, Susrar, (1) a wife's family, collectively, (2) the village 
in which it lives. 

sat : see under Tassu. 

Swij, Suaj : dower, given to the bride or her parents by kinsmen and friends, as the 
tambol is a present made to the bridegroom : Ch., 128, 153 and 157. 

Tablt : (fr. tawiz), a square silver plate — covered with carving, worn as a pendant from 
the neck : Ch., 206. 

Tachh : (a natural clearing in a forest) : Mandi, 18 ; Cf., Thach in III. 

Tahor : lit. ‘ purity 9 ; circumcision ; syn. sunnat or sunnatan in the UbhA : B., 97. 
Cf., Tahoran ; P. D., 1089. 

Takl : a horse or mare with an eye like a human being’s : B., 184. 

Takka : lit. ^th of a rupee ; as a measure of area a rupee roughly l kh&r and a kh&r *- 
6 to 8 acres : Suket, 33. 

Talla : low-lying land : SS., NAlagarh, 11. 

Jalli : pin&. »«Tigra p&n&. q. v. 

Tamakl : a variety of famdhu : tobacco : Ch., 225. 

Tamald : a kettle ; Badhni. 

Tamat : a weight -2 sers standard weight, but varying according to its use in selling 
or buying : SS., Bashahr, 61. 

Tanan : deaf ; Ch., 139. 

Tan-bakhshi : a form of widow re-marriage among Moslems in which the widow states 
before witnesses that she has given her person to her new husband : Comp., 44. 

Tandi : cat’s-eyed : Ch., 138. 

Tang-randi : ? a present of Re. 1 made by the boy’s father to the girl’s when the 
alliance is arranged ; Ch., 160. 

Tara : Philadelphus coronarius : Ch.. 238. 

Tara-peshani, a horse or mare with a wdiite spot, small enough to be covered bv the 
thumb, on the forehead and unlucky : B,, 184. Cf., P. [>., p, n<)6, s.v. Tari. 

Tarorc : (pi.) an ornament worn on the feci : B. 105. 

Tassu : a measure of wood : — 24 tassu - 1 yard. 

4 pms (?) — 1 tas 3 u . 

5 stU ~ ! inch (1 pice » 1 inch) 

A tas-su corresponds to a rupee : Ferozepur. 

Tit: a metal measure ; about sets ; Simla, S. R., xlvi. 

Tita : hot : SS.. Bashahr, 41. 

Tatta: dumb : Ch., 139. 

Tawa : a pole (?) ; Gloss., I, p. 450. 

Taur : a climbing plent, Bauhinia vahlii : Ch., 238 and 32. 

Teg : big or elder ; SS., Bashahr, 16. 


(To b* c ontinu4d'i 
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MISCELLANEA, 


THIRD ALL-INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE, i 
MADRAS. I 

The Second All -India Oriental Conference held in 
Calcutta in Feb. 1922 resolved to hold the Third 
Congress in Madras sometime in December 1924. 
Rao Sahib Prof S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar was < 
appointed Secretary at the address Sri Venkatesa ! 
Vilas, Nadu Street, Mylapore, Madras. | 

In pursuance of the resolution an organising Oom. i 
mittee has been formed and a programme has been 
devised to include the following subjects. 

1. Sanskrit Language and Literature- 

2. A vesta in relation to Sanskrit. 

3. Pali, Jain and other Prakrits, Hindi. 

4. Philology, Sanskrit ic and Dravidian. 

5. Dravidian Languages and their literature. 

6. Archeology, including Epigraphy, Numis. 

matics and Indian Art. 

7. History, Geography and Chronology. 

8. Oriental Philosophy. 

9. Oriental Science. 

10. Ethnology and Folk-lore. 

11. Persian, Arabic and Urdu. 

12. Other Asiatic languages and civilizations. 


13. General. 

(a) Present position of the study of Indian 
languages. 

(h) Present condition of the old traditional 
learning. 

Membership of the Conference is open to all 
scholars interested in the advancement of Oriental 
Studies, to delegates from the Indian Government, 
Indian States and learned institutions and to 
scholars of distinction. The Session will be for 
three days. 

Scholars in India, Burma or Ceylon can either 
read or send papers, provided they are sent six 
weeks before the date of the Conference, and are 
accompanied by a summary and prepared in a form 
suitable for publication. 

The Congress will be opened by His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras and the Vice Chancellor 
of the University will be the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee. Those wishing to attend 
can obtain information as to board and lodging and 
other such details from the Secretary at the above 
address. 

R. C. Temple. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


MEMOIB9 OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA . 
No. 14. Antiquities or Bhimbar and Rajauri. 
By Ram Chandra Kak, Superintendent of Arch- 
aeology, Jammu and Kashmir State. Superin- 
tendent, Government Printing, Calcutta, 1923. 

The Bhimbhar-Rajauri road, which unites the 
two large tahsils in the province of Jammu, forming 
together part of the ancient territory of Darv&bhi- 
s&ra, has played a prominent part in the history of 
Kashmir from very early times. It was by this 
route that the tyrant Mihirakula retreated into Kash- 
mir, after his defeat in India ; and along it in later 
ages travelled the splendid cavalcades of Jahangir. 
Niir Jahan, and the nobles of the Mughal court, on 
the annual migration from the heat and duat -storms 
of the Punjab. Mr. Ram Chandra Kak. who has 
made a very complete survey of all the Hindu and 
Musalman remains in the two tahsils above men- 
tioned, tells a quaint story anent one of these annual 
Mughal court pilgrimages. The imperial Zanana 
was wont to halt en route at Said A bad, where the 
remains of a bdrddart, bridge and tank are still to 
be seen, and “ the ladies were so charmed with the 
limpid water of the stream, and the enchanting 
surroundings, that they refused to stir either for- 
wards or backwards. The Emperor was in a dilem- 
ma. Persuasion failing, he had recourse to a stra- 
tagem, similar to that employed by the hill Rajas of 
Pin jar to scare away Fidai Khan, Aurangzeb’s foster 
brother, who had built himself a retreat there. A 
number of local ladies, who were afflicted with goitre, 
were brought together. They were made to wait 


upon the Imperial harem . When questioned about 
the cause of their common disfigurement, they re- 
plied that it was the evil effect of the water of the 
stream that flowed near by. They added that be- 
fore they had the misfortune to be married in these 
parts, they too were fair and handsome. This, as 
was expected, had the desired effect. The ladies 
immediately ordered a retreat, and the dilemma 
was solved.” 

One of the most curious features of the old Mughal 
road are the two gigantic stone elephants, which 
have given their name to the H&thinaU pass and 
were possibly intended, as Mr. Kak surmises, to 
serve as memorials of two favourite elephants of the 
Emperor which died here. He quotes the analogy 
of the statuo which Akbar erected in memory of a 
favourite horse near Sikandra. Apart from the re- 
discovery of several Mughal sardis and mosques, 
the most important result of the author’s tour in 
Rajauri and Bhimbar tahsils is the existence of 
groups of Kashmirian temples at Saidabffd and 
P&njnar&. Fergusson in his History of Indian and 
Eastern Architecture remarked that, although the 
form and age of the Gandhara monasteries were 
sufficiently well known in his time to supply most 
of the links connecting the Kashmiri style with that 
of the outer world, full information could not be 
secured until the temples in the Salt Range and 
other unfrequented parts of the Panjab had been 
thoroughly examined. Mr. Kak expresses the hope 
that the temples, which he has fully described 
in this number of the Memoirs of the Indian 
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Archeological Survey, will serve in some measure to 
supply the data which antiquarians interested in 
the ancient art of Kashmir have long been 
anxious to obtain. 

The Memoir is furnished with good photo* 
graphs and plans of the chief antiquities described 
in the text, 

S. M. Edwardes. 

Ephigraphia Indo-Moslemica, edited by G. Yaz- 
DANi, 1919-1920. Govt, of India Press, Cal- 
cutta, 1924. 

This issue is well-edited and illustrated and 
contains some interesting and historically valua- 
ble inscriptions : twelve of Sikandar Shah Lodi 
in Delhi, all in Persian, from 1494-1511 a.d.^ 

collected together for the benefit of students at 
the request of the Government Epigraphist for 
Muslim Inscriptions. 

These are followed by three inscriptions from 
Antur Fort in the Aurangftb&d District of Burh&n 
Nizam ShAh III (1610-1630). It is important to 
have these, as the period is very confused. 

Then we are given Muhammad Tughlaq's in* 
scription at Bodhan and Qandhar during his con- 
quest of the Deccan, and also of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb at both places. In noticing two in- 
scriptions at the latter fort, the editor makes an 
important note to p. 22 : 4 * Scholars interested 
in the history of the introduction of guns into 
India may note that in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries we invariably find Turkish offi- 
cers and engineers in charge of the artillery.” 
In this case certain brothers were '"placed in 
charge of Aqa Rtimi, 998 a.h. (1590 A.D.). ” 

All kinds of historical allusions are to bo found 
in these valuable inscriptions : e.g ., Rai Bindraban, 
the historian of Aurangzeb's time, built “a well 
for the people, as a charitable deed in the name 
of God *' at Elgandal in the Warangal Division, 
Niz&m’s Dominions. 

No less than 18 Plates complete this valuable 
piece of work 

R C. Temple. 

The Lay of Alha : translated by William Water, 
field (with Introduction and additional matter 
by Sir George Grierson) : Oxford University 
Press, pp. 278. 

This is well described on its title page as a saga of 
Rajput chivalry. In its English form it owes its 
origin to the translator and its publication to Sir 
George Grierson, who has rounded off the work with 
abstracts of the untranslated portions. The epic 
poetry which is written in Avadhi, Braj and 
Rajputani, has for us an interest which far transcends 
that which we feel for works on rhetoric; sometimes 
indeed it appeals to us more than the religious litera- 
ture in which this group of languages is so rich. The 
fact that it is semi- historical matters no more than 


the Venetian dresses in which Veronese and Tinto- 
retto robe the subjects of their paintings. We may 
relevantly quote a Hindi writer who says, “as we 
read, strange emotions rise within us : the former 
splendour of the country and the acts of its mighty 
men are pictured before our eyes, and we are filled 
with enthusiasm and joy and pride.” The minstrel 
I literature of Raj put ana and other parts of the north 
j has long been famous. The Lay of Alha is one of 
the most popular of the poems sung by wandering 
i bards, and we are grateful to the authors of this 
| volume for having given us a stirring ballad version 
of a remarkable poem (worthy memorial of Air. 

I Waterfield’s scholarship and poetic feeling), accom- 
j panied by the valuable notes and additions which 
attest Sir George Grierson’s continued devotion to 
the affairs of North India. A useful feature is a 
list of the persons who appear in the story. With 
this it is possible for any reader to follow the narra- 
tive, though nearly 200 actors cross its pages. 

In spite of conventional repetitions, especially in 
the description of battles, the action moves with 
i vigour and freshness, and the historical value of un- 
historical details is made clear, for these details tell 
; us more about the times and about the bards who 

i 

then sang the praises of king and country than we 
should have learnt from scientifically accurate chro 
nicies. They give us atmosphere, they give us life. 
The oud of the 1 2th century seems to have laid hold 
on the imagination of epic poets more than any other 
period of Indian history, for no other time is so well 
furnished with poetical descriptions which muat 
have their foundations in contemporary writings. 
Actually these sagas are dateless, or rather they 
belong to many dates. The 19th century jostles 
I the 1 2th in their verses, yet the real feeling belongs 
to the end of the 12th and beginning of the 13th 
centuries. 

This version is intended for those who are not 
likely to study the Hindi. If another edition is 
called for, it would be well to give a few pages to a 
discussion of the language and verse of the original. 
The advice given to English readers to pronounce all 
vowels as in Italian is probably due to a slip. To do 
so would result in pronouncing Ajaipal, Bhaurarin, 
Chakbai, Chauhan, Kanauj, as Aj&ipftl, BhftftrfL 
iin, Chakbai, ChAuhan, Ktin&uj, (the long marks 
hero printed indicate vowel quality, not length). 
But compared with the solid value of the work this 
is a trifling matter. 

Not a few readers will be glad to have brought be- 
fore them so vivid a tale in so pleasing a form and 
to bo enabled to live for a brief space among tha 
heroes of a bygone age, many of whom were 
pre-eminently, “For knightly jousts and fierce 
encounters fit.” 


T. Grahame Bailit. 
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Salatura — The birth-place of Panini, the celebrated grammarian (Hiuen Tsiang in Beal’s 
RWC., Vol. I, p. 114 note, but see Ram Das Sen’s Panini in the Aitihadka Rahashya, 
and Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 218). It has been identified by Cunningham 
(Anc. Geo., p. 57) with the village of Lahor (Lahul of G. Biihler’s Brahma Alphabet, p. 23) 
to the north-west of Ohind in the Panjab. It was situated within the ancient country of 
Gandhara, Panini flourished between the eighth and ninth centuries before the Christian 
era (Rajanikanta Gupta’s Panini). According to Dr. Bhandarkar also, Panini flourished 
in the beginning of the seventh century before the Christian era, if not earlier. 
But in the Indian Antiquary (Vol. I., p. 302), it is said that Panini lived at the time of 
Pushpamitra, king of Magadha (178 to 142 b.c.). Professor Max Miiller supposes that 
Panini lived in the middle of the fourth century b.c. ( History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
pp. 245, 301), but Professor Goldstiicker refutes this view in his Panini, and has proved 
that Katyayana, the author of the Vdrttikas, lived later than Panini, and Patafijali, the 
author of the Mahabhashya, lived later than Katyayana. Panini must have preceded 
Vyadi by at least two generations, the latter was the author of the grammatical work 
called Sahgraha. Panini was also called Dakshayana, his mother’s name being Dakshi 
(Goldstiicker’s Panini). 

Salilaraja-tirtha — The place where the Indus falls into the ocean {Mahabhdrata, Vana, 
ch. 82 ; Padma P., Svarga, ch. XI). Salilaraja is another name for Baruna ( Mbh ., 
Udyoga, ch. 97). 

Salivahanapura — Pattana (see Pratishfhana), 

&almali-dvipa— Chaldia. Chal-dia appears to be a corruption of S&lmali-dvipa. Perhaps 
the rivers Nivritti and Bitrishna are the Euphrates and Tigris respectively ( Brahmdnda P., 
ch. 53). Mesopotamia or Assyria. 

jglva It was also called Mdrttikavata. It was near Kurukshetra {Mbh., Virata, ch. 1). 

It was the kingdom of the father of Satyavana, the husband of the celebrated Savitri 
{Mbh.. Vana P., ch. 282). Its king was Sal va who attacked Dvaravati. It comprised 
portions of the territories of Jodhpur, Jaipur and Alwar. See Marttikavataand Salvapura. 

Salvapura— Alwar (Cunningham. Arch. S. Rep., Vol. XX, p. 120 ; Matsya Parana, ch. 113 ; 
Harivanm, Vishnu, ch. 54). It was also called Saubhanagara, the capital of Raja Silva, 
who was king of the country called Marttikavata ; he was killed by Krishna {Mbh., Vana P., 
ch. 14). See Mrittikavati. The Bhauliiigis of Panini,— the Bolingai of Ptolemy, were a 
branch of the Salvas. They lived on the western slope of the Aravali mountain (McCrindle’s 
Ptolemy, p. 163). 

Sam&dhi-giri — Same as Samida-giri. 

Samalanatha — Same as Syamalandtha {Matsya P ., ch. 22). 

Samangad — Same as Samugad. 

Samanta-kuta — Adam’s Peak in Ceylon {Upham's Rajavali, Pt. 1). 

Samanta-panehaka — Same as Kurukshetra. 

Samatata— East Bengal ( Brihat-samhitd , ch. xiv). Lower Bengal (Dr. Bloch’s Arch. S. 
Rep., 1902, in the Supplement to the Calc. Gaz., Sept . 17, 1902, p. 1303 : Devi Parana, ch. 46). 
The Delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra (Smith's Early History of India, p. 249 ; 
< 'unningham's Anc. Geo., p. 501). It was situated to the east of the Bhagirathi and south 
of Pundra. Epigraphical evidence, however, shows that Samatata comprised the districts 
of Comilla, Noakhali and Sylhct {JASB., 1915, pp. 17, 18). It was conquered by Samudra 
Gupta (see Allahabad Stone Pillar Inscription of Samudra Gupta in Corp. Ins. 
Ind., Ill, p. 1). Its capital was Karnnnanta, modern Kamta, near Comilla in the 
district of Tipara, Bengal {JASB., 1914, p. 87). 
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Sambaiaka— bee Semulapura. 

Sambapura — Multan on the river Chandrabhaga (Chinab) ( Bhavishya P., Brahma Parva, 
pt., I, ch. 140, v. 3 ; and Arch . S. Rep., v, pp. 114 ff.)- It was founded by Samba, son of 
Krishna. 

Sambhalagrama — A village near Mora dab ad in the district of Roliilkhand, eighty miles 
to the cast of Delhi, where Vishnu would incarnate as Kalki, the ninth Avatara (Bhdgavata 
P., XII, ch. 2, v. 18 : Kalki P., ch. 2 ; and Archdvatara-sthala-vaibham-darpanaw). It is 
the Sambaiaka of Ptolemy (McCrindle's Ptolemy , p. 133). According to Col. Yule, 
Samhhal is Northern Rohilkhand (Ind. Ant., Ill, p. 115). 

Sambheda — -A place of pilgrimage at the mouth of the river Sindhu or Indus (Amarakosha, 
Patala- varga). 

Sambtika-afcrama— Ramtck, north of Nagpur in the Central Provinces, where Sambuka, 
a Sudra, performed asceticism, for which reason he was killed by Ramachandra. Hence 
it may be identified with the Saibal-giri, a mountain mentioned in the Ramayana 
(Uttara, ch. 75). At the time of Kalidasa, the author of the Meghadvta, it was known by 
the name of Ramagiri ( Meghadida , Pt. I, v . 1). See Saibala-giri and Ramagiri. 

Samet-Sikhara — The Parasnath hill in the district of Hazaribagh in the Behar province, 
tv o miles from the Isri station in the Grand Chord Line of the E. I. Railway, the holiness 
of which is held in great estimation by the Jainas. It is the eastern country of Jaina 
worship as Mount Abu is the western one. Parasvanatha. the twenty-third Tirthankara 
of the Jainas, died here at the age of one hundred years. Parasvanatha was the son of 
Asvasena, king of Benares, by his Queen Bama. He was born 250 years before Mahavira 
at Bholupura in Benares. His followers were called the Svetam haras as the followers of 
Mafcfivira, the twenty -fourth and last Tlrthaiikara. were called Digambaras (Prof. Jacobi's 
Kalpa-sufra in SEE.. Vol. XXII, p. 271). The hill was the scene of nirvana of no less than 
nineteen of the twenty-four Tirthankaras. Same as Samida-giri and Malla-parvata. For 
the names of the 24 Tirthai.karas of the Jainas, see SrAvasti. The five holy places of the 
Jainas are Satrunjaya, Girnar. Abu, Asfapada (see Prabhasa) and Sametasikhara, but 
the Indian Antiquary (Vol. IT. 1872, p. 354) has Chandragiri in the Himalaya instead of 
Astapada. 

Samida-giri— Same as Samet-Sikhara. Perhaps Sam idagiri or Sammidagiri is a variation 
of Samadhi giri (or Sikhara) as 19 Tirthankaras obtained Nirvana on this hill. 

Samugad — Fatehabad, nineteen miles east of Agra (Bernier’s Travel* , p 43). where 
Aurangzeb defeated Dara. Samugad is a corruption of Samanagaia. 

Safichi — Same as Santi. 

Sandhya — The river in Sindh in Malwa, a tributary of the Yamuna (R. K. Roy’s Mbit., 
Sabha, eh. 9. p. 282 n.). 

Sanddya-aferama d Chitai-mandarpur in the district of Faizabad in Oudh vas the 
hermitage of Josh i bandilva. the celebrated author of the Sdndilya-srifras. 2. Sarada 
(see Sarada). 

Sahgala (of the Greeks)- -bamo as Sakala (Cunningham’s Anr. (do . p. 180). Dr. 
Bhandarknr (Ind. Ant.. I. 22) and MeCrindle (Iniusion oj India by Ah zander the Great, 
p. 318). however, identify it with Sunk ala of Panini (fWttru. IV. 2, 75) and place the country 
between the Hydraolcs and Hvpasis. probably in the district of Amritsar and towards the 
hill. Mr. V. A. Smith i> also of opinion that the identification ol Safgala with Sakala is 
erroneous; he supposes Sangala was in the Gurudaspur district (Early History of India , 
p. 65 note). 
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Sangama^tirtha — Same as Ramesvara. (See Setubandha.) 

SangamebVara — 1. A town in Konkana, about 20 miles north-east of Ratnagiri. It was 
die capital of a Chalukya prince Somadeva (see Paraburama-kshctra). 2. It is a Lingayet 
place of pilgrimage on the confluence of the Malaprabha and the Krishna (Bomb. Gaz.> 
Vol. XXIV, p. 110). Basava, the founder of the Lingayet or Jangama sect, died at this 
place (Wilson’s Mack. Col., pp. 310, 311). 3. A shrine of Siva at the confluence of the 

Ganges and Baruna in Benares ( Lihga P. } I, eh. 92). 

Sanjan — An old village called also Safijaya in the Thana district, Bombay Presidency. 
It is the Sindan of the Arab writers. It was also called Shahpur. Shaheriar was the 
first priest of the Parsis to settle there in 716 a.d. See Devabandara* It is evidently the 
Safijayantinagari of the Mbh (Sabha, ch. 31) conquered by Sahadeva . 

Sanjayanti-Nagari — Same as Sahjan. 

Sankala — See Sangala (Panini’s Ashtddhydyi). 

Sankaraeharya — The name of a mountain, at present called Takht-i-Suleiman, near 
Srinagar in Kasmir . On the top of the hill Asoka’s son Kunala (or Jaloka) built a monastery , 
now converted into a mosque, where the celebrated reformer Sankaraeharya established 
Siva ^worship. See Gopadri. The old Hindu name of the hill was Sandhim£na-parvata. 
The temple of the Mah&deva Jyeshtha-Rudra (or Jyeshthesvara) was on the top of 
the mountain ( Bajatarangini , Bk. I, v. 124). 

Safikara-Tirtha — In Nepal, immediately below the town of Patan at the confluence of the 
Bagmati and the Manimati (Manirohini). Siva is said to have performed asceticism at 
this place for obtaining Durga (Svayambhu P., ch. 4, p. 298). 

Sankasya — Sankisa or Sankisa-Basantpura, situated on the north bank of the river 
Ikshumati, now called the K&li-nadi, between Atranji and Kanouj, and twenty-three miles 
west of Fat egarh in the district of Etah and forty-five miles north-west of Kanouj. In 
Patanjalis Mahdbh&shya , Sankasya is said to be four yojanas from Gabidhumat which 
has been identified with Kudarkot in the Etwa district of the United Provinces (Ep. Ind., 
Vol. I, pp. 179, 183). It was the capital of R&ja Kusadhvaja, brother of Siradhvaja 
Jilnaka, the father of Sita of the Rdmayana (Adi K., ch. 70). It was a famous place 
of Buddhist pilgrimage, as it was here that Buddha descended from the Trayastrimsa 
heaven by the ladder of gold, accompanied by the gods Indra and Brahma. Cunningham 
supposes that the temple of Bisari Devi occupies the site of the three staircases (Awh. 
8. Rep., Vol. I, pp. 271 f.) There is also a stupa of Asoka at this place. It was visited 
by Fa Hian in 415 a.d. and by Hiuen Tsiang in 636 a.d. See Kapitha. 

&ankha — 1. The river Sank, a tributary of the Brahma ni in the Chutia-Nagpur division 
( Mbh., Vana, ch. 83) ; it is called also Saiikhini. 2. A place of pilgrimage on the north 
bank of the Saraswati in Kurukshetra near Dwaitavana (Mbh., Salya, ch. 38). 

Sankhini — See Sankha (1). 

Sankhoddhara— The island of Bat i (Beyt), belonging to the province of Guzerat, situated 
at the south-western extremity of the gulf of Cutch. Vishnu is said to have destroyed a 
demon named JSankhasura at this place and to have delivered the Vedas (Padma P M 
ch. 71, Hamilton's Ead India Gazetteer, s.v. Bata Isle). 

Sankukarna— The southern portion of Benares (Bnhat-N dradhja P., pt. II, ch. 48, v. 20). 

Santa-tirtha—At Guugesvari-ghat in Nepal, where the river Maradarika joins the 
Bachmati or Bagmati. Parvati is said to have performed asceticism at this place (Svayawi- 
bliu P ch. 5, p. 259). 
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Santi — Sanchi, about six miles to the south-west of Bhilsa and twenty miles north-east 
of Bhupal (Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, p. 181). It is celebrated for ancient Buddhist 
topes, constructed according to different authorities in the 5th, 3rd, or 1st century b.c. 
The great tope was built about 188 b.c. by a king of the Sunga dynasty (Six' Monier 
Williams’ Modern India, p. 130). One of the topes contained the ashes of SAriputra and 
MoggallAna, two of the principal disciples of Budclha (see Nalanda and SrAvasti). The rail- 
ing was constructed in 250 b.c., and the gate in the 1st century a.d. Dr. Fleet, however, 
considers that the ancient name of Sanchi is KakanAda ( Corp . Ins. Ind. 9 Vol. Ill, p. 31). 
For a description of the Sanchi topes. sec Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes , p. 183. See 
K&kanada. 

gapddalaksha — 1. Same as &akambhari, modern Sambhar in Eastern Rajputana (Tawney : 
Prabandhachintamayi , p. 120; Ep. Ind ., II, p. 422). 2. There is also a temple of 
S&kambhari in Kumaun. Sapadalaksha is the Sanskrit form of the modern Sewalik 
(Bom, Gaz., Vol. I, Ft. I. p, 157). The corruption of Sapadalaksha appears to be SawAlAkh 
(Upham’s Rdjdvali , p. 50), and Scwalikh is the corruption of SawalAkh. 

Sappinl — See Giriyek (SBE.< XIII, p. 254 n, ; Gooneratne’s Anguttara Nikdya , p. 210). 

Sapta-dvipa— The seven dvipas or insular continents mentioned in the PurAnas are 
Jarnbu, Plaksha, Salmali, Kusa, Krauncha, Saka and Pushkara (Padma P., Kriyayoga- 
sAra, ch. I). 

Sapta-Gandaki — The seven rivers which unite and form the river Gandak are the Barigar, 
the Salagrami or the Narayani, the Sveti-Gandaki, the Marsiangdi, the Daramdi, the 
Gandi and the Trisula (JASB., XVIII, p. 762 map). 

Sapta-Gauga — Ganga, Godavari, Kaveri, Tampraparni, Sinclhu, Sarayu and Narmada 
are called Sapta-GaugA (S iva P., Bk. 2, ch 13). 

Sapta-God&vari — A place of pilgrimage mentioned in the Puranas situated at Solangipur, 
sixteen miles from Pithapura (Pishtapura of Samudra Gupta’s inscription), one of the 
stations of the East Coast Railway, not far from Rajamahendri in the GodAvari district 
(Mbh.y Vana P., ch. 85 ; Padma P., Svarga, ch. 19). According to some writers the seven 
mouths of the Godavari were called by this name (Rajatarangini, Bk. viii, s. 34449 : Dr. 
Stein’s trans., vol, ii, p. 271 note). 

6aptagr&ma — Satgaon, an ancient town of Bengal near Magra in the district of Hughly ; 
it is now an insignificant village consisting of a few huts. It was a great emporium of 
commerce and the capital and port of Radha at the time of the Romans, who knew it by 
the name of Ganges Regia . It was also the capital of Western Bengal at the time of the 
Mahomedans (Lane Poole’s Mediaeval India under Mahomedan Rule, p. 164). It was 
situated on the Ganges. The recession of the Ganges in 1630 a.d. and the rise of Hughly 
into a royal port caused its ruin (see my Notes on the History of the District of Hughly or the 
Ancient Rddha in JASB., 1910). Formerly SaptagrAma implied seven villages BAnsberin, 
Krisfapura, Basmlevapura, Nit yananclap ura, Sibpur, Sambachora and BaladghAti. For the 
life of Zaffer Khan, the conqueror of SaptagrAma, see JASB , XV (1847), p. 393. Ptolemy 
says that Gange was the capital of the Gangaridai. The Ganga-ridai were evidently the 
GahgA-RAdhis or the inhabitants of Radha, who lived on the west bank of the Ganges, 
the eastern boundary of Radha being the Ganges and hence Gange is evidently SaptagrAma ; 
it is the “ Port of Ganges ” of the PerijAiis of the Erythraean Sea , the sea being then closer 
to SaptagrAma than it is at present : hence SaptagrAma was the capital of Radha in the 
1st or 2nd century of the Christian era (see JASB , for 1810). SaptagrAma was visited 



by Ibn Batuta in 1346 a.i>. He calls it by the name of Sudkawan which he describes 
as a large place “ on the shore of the great sea, *’ but says it was close to the junction of the 
Ganges and the Yamuna (evidently at Triveni). According to him. S&tgaon was not only 
a port, but the residence of Faknuldin, the then Sultan of Bengal (hid. Ant., Ill, p. 210). 
Merchants from various parts of India as Kalinga, Trailatga, Gujerat, etc., used to come to 
Saptagr&ma for trade (it. ch pp. 196, 229 ; Schoff's Periphts. p. 26 ; McCrindle's Ptolemy). 
Sapta-KausikS, — See MaMkausika. 

Sapta-Konkatia — The following territories in the Malabar coast were called the seven 
Koiikanas ; Kerala, Tuln, Govarashtra, Koukana proper, Karah&taka, Bar&l&tt& and 
Barbara (Wilson, As. Res., XV, p. 47; Dr. Stein's Rdjatarahgini , Vol. 1, p. 136). See 
’'ParasurSma-kshetra. 

Sapta-Kulachala— The seven principal mountains, which are Mahendra, Malaya, Sahya, 
Suktimana, Gandhamadana, Bindhya and Paripatra. For the Gandhamadana, the 
Matsya P. (ch. 144) has Sikshavana and the Agni P. (ch. 118) has Hema-parvata. 
Sapta-Mokshadapurl — The seven holy towns are Ayodliya, Marthurft, Maya . Kasi, K&flchi, 
Avanti and Dvar&vati ( BrihaUDharmma Parana , Madhya kh t , ch. 24). 

Sapta-Patala — See Rasatala. 

Sap tars ha — Satara in Maharashtra (Vishnu- Samkita, ch. 85). 

Sapta-Sagara — The seven seas are (1) Lavana (salt) or the Indian Ocean surrounding 
Jambu-dvipa or India (Padma P ., Kriydyogasara , ch. 1) ; (2) Kshira (inspissated milk) , 
it is a corruption of Shirwan Sea, as the Caspean Sea w'as called (Yule’s Marco Polo , Vol. I, 
p. 59 note), and it formed the northern boundary of S&ka-dvipa (Bardha P., ch. 86) ; 
(3) Surd (wane), it is a corruption of the Sea of Sarain which is another name for the Caspean 
Sea (Yule's Marco Polo , Vol. II, p. 494), and it formed the southern or south-eastern 
boundary of Kusa-dvipa (Brahmanda P., ch. 51 ; the Bardha P., ch. 87, has Kohira S&gara 
instead of Sura) ; (4) Okrita (clarified butter), it is a corruption of the Erythraean Sea 
or the Persian Gulf, and it formed the boundary of *§almala-dvipa or Chal-dia, that is 
Assyria (Bardha P., ch. 89) ; (5) Ikshu (sugarcane juice) ; Ikshu is another name for the 
Oxus (Vishnu P., Pt. II, ch. 4), here the river is taken as a sea. It formed the southern 
boundary of Pushkara-dvipa ( Bardha P., ch. 89), Pushkara being evidently a variant of 
Bhushkara or Bokhara ; (6) Dadhi (curd) or the sea of Aral, Dadhi is the Sanskritised 
form, of Dahi (Dahse) the name of a Scythic tribe which lived in the Upper Jaxartes 
(JBBRAS., Vol. XXIV, p. 548) and evidently on the shores of this lake, it formed the 
boundary of Krauncha-dvipa (Bardha P., ch. 88) ; (7) Svadu-juice (sweet‘W T ater), it 
is perhaps a corruption of Tchadun, a river in Mongolia, it formed the boundary of or rather 
flowed through Plaksha-dvipa-. See my Rasdtala or the Under -world. 

Sapta-feaila — Yelu-mala, a cluster of hills 16 miles north of Cannanore in the Malabar Coast, 
the first Indian land seen by Vaseo-da-Gama in 1498 (Yule's Mano Polo , Vol. II, p. 321). 
Sapta-Sarasvata — 1. The collective name of seven rivers : Kafichanakshi in Naimishtl- 
ranya, Bisal& in Gaya, Manaurama in Kosala, Oghavat! in Kunikshetra. Surenu in 
Haridvara, Bimalodft in the Himalaya and Suprabha in Pushkara (Mbit., fialya P., 
ch. 39). 2. A place of pilgrimage in Kunikshetra (Mbh., Vana, ch. 83). 

Sapta-Sindhu — The Panjab, where the early Aryans, who were afterwards called the 
Hindus, first settled themselves after their migration to India. The seven Sindhus (rivers) 
are the Iravati, Chandra hhaga, Bitasta, Bipasa, Satadru, Sindhu and Sarasvati or the Kabul. 
The w ord Sapta-Sindhu of the Rig Veda (VIII, 24, 27) is the Hapta Hendu of the Vendidad 
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(I, 73) (Bharishya P., Pratisarga Parva, Pt. I, c*h. 5 and Max Muller’s Chips from a German 
Workshop. Vol. I. p. 83). The ancient Aryans who lived in the Panjab at the time of the 
lug- Veda were divided into five tribes called the Purus (or Bharat as, afterwards called 
Kurus) who lived on the north of the Ravi ; the Tritsus (called Pafich&las) who lived on the 
north and south of the Sutlej ; Anus ; Yadus anclTurvasus (Ragozin’s Vedic India , p. 323). 

Sarabhu— Same as Sarayu (Vinaya-pitaka : Chullavagga, 9. 1. 3 and 4 in SBE XX, 
p. 301, XXXV, p. 171 ; Milindd-pahha , 4. 1. 35). It is the Saraboo of Ptolemy. 

&arada — Sardi, on the right bank of the Kissen-Ganga near its junction with the Madhu- 
mati near Kamraj in Kasmir; it is one of the Pithas where Sati’s head is said to have fallen 
(Gladwin's Ayeen Akbery. Pt. I. p. 396 ; Dr. Stein s Rajataraiigini, Vol. II, p. 279 ; Ska7ida 
P., Nagara Kh., eh. 157). S&ndilya Muni performed austerities here. For a description of 
the temple, see Dr. Stein’s Rdjatarahgili, Vol. II, p. 279. Lalitaditya Muktapida, king of 
Kasmir, having treacherously killed a King of Gattda, the Bengalees entered Kasmir on the 
pretext of visiting the temple of S&rada, destroyed the image of Ramasvamin (Vishnu), 
mistaking it for that of Parihasa-kesava left as surety for safety of the king of Gauda (Dr. 
Stein s Rajataraiigini . Vol. I, p. 152). It is called Sarvajna Pitha in the Sa hkaravijaya 
(ch. 16). Saitkaracharya was not allowed to enter the temple till he answered the questions 
put to him by learned men belonging to various sects. 

6arada-Matha — One of the four Mathas or monasteries established by Sabkaracharya 
at Dvarika in Guzerat (see Sringagiri). 

Sarahganatha— Its contraction is Sarnath ; same as Mngadava (see Mjfigad&va). It 
was at this place that Buddha after the attainment of Buddhahood, preached his first 
sermon or what is called ‘turned the wheel of law T *’ (Dhatmachakra). The Dhamek 
stupa according to General Cunningham, was originally built by Asoka {Arch. S. Rep., 
Vol. 1, p. 112) on the spot where Buddha first preached his doctrine to Kaundinya and four 
other Brahmans or as it is called ;; turned the w heel of law- ”, On the north of the Dhamek 
stupa there are the ruins of a stupa where Buddha predicted about the future Buddha 
Maitreya ; but according to Hiuen Tsiang the site where he first proclaimed the truths is 
marked by Asoka*s pillar, recently discovered, and the Dhamek stupa marks the place 
where Buddha prophesied about the future Buddhahood of Maitreya. At a spot near the 
mouth of the river Asi, Buddha converted Yasa and his four friends. Purna, Bimala, 
Gavampati and Subahu. 

Sarasvata— 1. The Pushakara Lake near Ajmira (Vardha P„ ch. III). 2. S&rasvata or 
Sarasvatapura w r as situated on the north-west of Hastinapura (Hemakosha). It was the 
capital of Biravarmma of the Jaiminibhdrata (ch, 47). 

Sarasvatapura — Same as Sarasvata. 

Sarasvati — 1. The river Sarasvati rises in the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range called 
the Sew alek and emerges into the plains at Ad-Badri in Ambala, and is deemed as one of 
the most sacred rivers by the Hindus. The fountain from w hich the river takes its rise was 
situated at the foot of a plaksha tree, and hence it w as called Plakshavatarana or Plaksha- 
prasravana and frequented as a place of pilgrimage (Mbh., Adi P., ch. 172 and Padma P ., 
Svarga, eh. H ; Rig - Veda, X, 75). It disappears for a time in the sand near the village of 
Chalaur and reappears at Bhawanipura. At Balchhappar it again disappears but appears 
again at Bara Khera ; at Urnai, near Pehoa, it is joined by the Markanda and the united 
stream, bearing still the name of Sarasvati, ultimately joins the Ghaggar (Gharghar) which 
was evidently the lower part of the Sarasvati (Panjab Gazetteer , Ambala District, ch. 1). 
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The Ghaggar or Gaggar is believed to have been the ancient Saras vati though it is not 
known how it has lost that name ( JRAS. f 1893, p. 51) ; see Pavani. The Mahdbhdrata also 
says that after disappearing, the river appears again at three places, namely at Chamasod- 
bheda, Sirodbheda and Nagodbheda (Vana Parva, ch. 82). The Sarasvati is described 
in the Rig Veda as a flowing river : Manu and the Mahdbhdrata speak about its dis- 
appearance in the sand at Binasana-tirtha near Sirsa (JR AS., 1893, p. 51). In the 
Vedic period the Sarasvati was a very large river and it flowed into the sea (Max Muller’s 
Big- Veda Samhita, p. 46 commentary). The Big- Veda does not even hint about its sub* 
terranean course in the Triveni at Allahabad. The Kurukshetra Sarasvati is called the 
Prachi or Eastern Sarasvati (Padma P., Uttara Kh., ch. 67). The name, however, is 
specially applied to the Pushkara Sarasvati, that is the Sarasvati which with the Looni 
issues out of the Pushkara Lake {Padma P., Srishti Kh., ch. 18). It falls into the Gulf 
of Kutch. 2. A river near Somnath in Guzerat now called Raunakshi (see Prabhasa). 
It is a small river which rising in Mount Abu runs westward towards the Runn of 
Kutch from the celebrated shrine of Kotesvara Mahadeva in the marble hills of Arasoor 
(Forbes, Rdsmald). It is called Prabhasa Sarasvati, and is supposed to be identical with 
the Prachi-Sarasvati (Skanda P., Prabhasa Kh., Prabhasa-mahat., chs. 35, 36). On the 
bank of this river below an aspen tree near Somnath, Krishna breathed his last. 3. Ara- 
chosia or Eastern Afghanistan (the district of Kandahar). Sarasvati being written as 
Harakhaiti in the Zenda vesta. It is mentioned as Harauvatish in the Behistun Inscrip- 
tion (Rawlinson's Herodotus , II. p. 591). It was also called Saukuta, of which the capital 
is plausibly identified with Ghazni. Dr. Bhandarkar doubtfully derives the name of 
Arachosia from that of the mountain Rikshoda mentioned by Panini's commentators {Ind . 
Ant., I. 22). 4. The river Helmand in Afghanistan, the Avestan name of which is also 
Harakhaiti. Hence the three Sarasvatis of the Atharva- Veda are the Helmand, the Indus 
anciently called Sarasvati and the Sarasvati of Kurukshetra (Ragozin's Vedic India). 5 
The Arghandav in Arachosia according to Hillebrandt (Macdonnell and Keith’s Vedic 
Index of Names and Subjects, Yol. If, p. 437). 6. A tributary of the Alakananda 
(Gahga) inGarwal (Agni P ch. 109, v. 17). 

Sarasvati-nagara— Perhaps Sirsa on the Sarasvati in Kurukshetra, Panjab (Mbit., Mausala, 
ch. 7). 

Saravana— *1. The birth-place of Gosala Mahkhaliputta near Sr&vasti. He was the head 
(or founder) of the Ajivakas (Hoernle’s Uvdsagadasdo , Intro., p. xiv ; Appendix, pp 
l, 4). 2. Retakunda the birth-place of Karttika, near Kedaranatha temple in Garwal 
Saravati— -1. Wilford identifies Saravati with the river Bangaiiga which passes through 
the district of Budaon in Rohilkhand (Asiatic Researches , Yol. XlY, p. 409- Padma 
P., Svarga (Adi), ch. 3). 2. Fyzabad in Oudh (R. L. Mitra s Lalitavistara , p. 9), but 
Saravati appears to be the corruption of Sravasti (modern Sahet-Mahet) on the Rapti 
(Comp. Ramdycn.a, Uttara. eh. 121 with the Raghuvatnsa . canto XV. v. 97). 3. The river 

R&pti on which Sravasti is situated (Raghuvamba , canto XY). It is the Solomatis of 
Arrian (McCi indie's Indika of Arrian, p. 186). 4. The Divydvaddna (Cowell s ed. I, ch. 

1) places Saravati, both' the town and the river, to the south-east of Pundravarddhana 
The river Saravati was the boundary between the countries called Prachya and Udichva 
the former being on its south-eastern side and the latter on its north-western side 
(A ma rakosha , Bhfuni- varga ). 

Sarayu The Ghagra or Gogra in Oudh. The town of Ayodhya is situated on this river. 
(Rdmdyana, Bala K., eh. 24). See Kama-awama and ^opa. It is evidently the Sarabhu 
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of the J lilinda-pahha, (4. 1. 35). The river rises in the mountains of Rumaun and after its 
junction with the Kali-nadi it is called the Sarayu, the Ghagra or the Dewa. According 
to the Mbh. (Anusasana, ch. 155) it issues from the Manasa-sarovara. 

Sarika— One of the fifty-two i'ithas where Satis throat is said to have fallen. The temple 
of Sarika Devi is situated on the Hari Mountain, three miles from Srinagar in Kasmir. 
It was the hermitage of Rishi Kasyapa (see Kasyapapura). 

Sarkaravartta It is perhaps the river feakri in Bihar which has been incorrectlv identified 
by Mr. Beglar with the Suktimati (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 124 ; Bhdgavata, V, ch. 19). 
Sarkara and Vartta appear to be two distinct rivers (Den - Bhdgavata , VIII, ch. ii). 

Sarovara— 1. See Narayanasara. 2. The twelve Sarovaras are:— Manda, Achchhoda, 
Lohita. Manasa. Sailoda. Bindusara, Sayana. Vishunupada, Chandraprabha, Payoda, 
Uttara-Manasa, and Rudrakanta ( Brahmdnda P., ch. 51). 

Sarpaushadhi-vihara — Adinzai valley in Buner near the fort C'hakdarra on the north of the 
Swat river, visited by HiuenTsiang(Dr. Stein’s Archaeological Tour with the Buner Force, 
p. 31). 

Sarpika A tributary of the Gomati. According to Lassen it is the same as Sy&ndika (Ind. 
Alt., Map). See Syandika. 

Sarvana-asrama Dohthi or the junction of the two streams Marha and Biswa in the sub- 
division of Akhbarpura. district Fyzabad in Oudh, where according to tradition Dasaratha, 
king of Ayodhya, killed Rishi Sarvana or Sindhu, the son of a blind Rishi, mistaking him 
for an elephant, while the latter was filling a pot with water. The hermitage of the Rishi 
was near the confluence. But the Rdmdyana (Ayodh. K., ch. 63) places the scene near 
the Sarayu. 

Saryanavant— Same as Ramahrada (Rig- Veda. VII. 2, 5 : Dr. Wilson's Indian Castes, Vol. I, 
]). 86). It is also written Saryyayavata. 

Sasasthali — Antraveda. the Doab between the Ganges and the Yamuna. 

Satadru—1. The river Sutlej; it is also called the Ghaggar or the Ghara, which is the 
united streams of the Sutlej and the Bias from their junction at Endreesa to the confluence 
with the Chenab. The Ghara is known to the inhabitants by the name of Mai ( JASB VI. 
p. 179). According to some authorities the Sutlej wasnot one of the rivers forming the Pan- 
chanad. but its old bed was the Sotra or Hakra (Ghaggar), which dried up owing to its 
diversion into the Bias valley. According to Mr. G. Campbell, the Ghaggar is the 
principal tributary of the Sarasvati (Ethnology of India, p. 64 ; Drs. Maedonell and 
Keith's Vcdic Index of Names and Subjects. II, p. 435). See Sarasvati. 2. Sirhind 
in the Panjab (Mdd'and. P., ch. 57 ; Beal's RWC'.. I, p. 178). 

Satiyaputra— The Tula country including Mangalore (Asoka's Girnar Inscriptions and 
Smith's Asoka. p. 115). But see Telingana. 

6atrunjaya— The most sacred of the five hills (see Sametbikhara) of the Jainas in Kathia- 
war, at the eastern base of which the town of Pa litana is situated. 70 miles north-west of 
Surat and thirty-four miles from Bhownagar. It is sacred to Adinath (see Sravasti). 
The Chaumukh temple is the most lofty of all the temples on the summit of the hill. 
Tim Satrufijaya temple was icpaired at a cost of one erore and sixty lakhs of rupees by 
Bugbhatadeva in the reign of Kumarapala. king of Pattana. The Sat mil jay a Mdhdtmya 
was composed 1>\ Diianesvara Suri at t he request of Siladitva of Balabhi 

Satyavati— Same as Kau&iki - ( Vdyu P.. eh. 91, v. 88) It is mentioned as " Suttewle " in 
Glacis in s Aijccn i Akbcnj (p. 78o). 
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MANIKARNIKA GHAT (BENARES) STONE INSCRIPTION OF VIRESVARA. 

[VIKRAMA] SAMVAT 1359. 

By Rai Bahadur DAYA RAM SAHNI, M.A. 

This inscription is engraved on a slab of Chunar sandstone which is now in the possession 
of Rai Sri Krishna Das, Hastings House, Benares Cantonment, to whom I am obliged for 
permission to examine the inscription and to have estampages made. I am also obliged to him 
for the information that this slab was originally lying on the ManikarniM Gh&t on the Ganges 
in the city of Benares, and was removed by Babu Harischandra Bharatindu, a famous Hindi 
poet of Benares, whose posthumous notes in Hindi on certain places and objects of Archaeolo- 
gical interest in India were published sometime ago under the name of Pur&Vjittasangraha . 
Babu Harischandra rightly laments, in his notes, the loss and destruction of numerous 
monuments and suggests that the banks of the river conceal remnants of ancient ghdts which 
were re-built and renewed times without number, but which are now hidden under modern 
structures. It is noteworthy that whereas many copper plate inscriptions were issued by 
their respective donors from the Brahmanical city of V&ranasi (Benares), only four other 
inscriptions on stone appear so far to have been found in it. The earliest of these is the 
Benares inscription of Pantha, 1 a private individual of no historical importance. The 
remaining three epigraphs date from the time of Akbar and Jahangir. 2 

The slab on which the inscription is engraved measures V 9" broad, 1' 3" high and 6" 
thick. It is broken on the upper side and on the left, but is complete on the other two aides. 
As the whole of the existing portion of the inscription with the exception of the last line, is 
in Sanskrit verse, the extent of loss in letters which each line has suffered, is ascertainable with 
certainty. The extant number of syllables in each line is twenty-one to twenty-seven, and as 
I find by scanning that each line has lost from sixty-one to seventy aksharas , the original 
width of the slab must have been four times the present breadth, t.e., about seven feet. We 
now possess portions of the last twelve stanzas of the document, but as the verses are not 
numbered, the number of stanzas lost in the beginning cannot be determined. 

The epigraph is engraved in Devarx&gari characters, the height of letters averaging one 
inch. The artisan has done his work with uniform care. Only two peculiarities of the script 
deserve mention. One of these is the use of the pfishthamdtrd or a vertical stroke attached to 
the left of the mdtrikds in the rendering of the medial vowels e , ai , 6 and au , the only exceptions 
being four syllables in the ninth line where its place is taken by the usual super-imposed stroke 
of the later N&gari. We note that the pri$htha~mdtrd , which in the £&rad& of Kashmir 
remained in use until the end of the fourteenth century a.d., must have died out from the 
N&gari script somewhat earlier. For, though we find that it is employed side by side with 
the rival sign in Nagari inscriptions of the eleventh century a.d., it is absent in inscriptions 
of the middle of the twelfth century, and those of the first half of the fourteenth century, such 
as those noticed at Deogarh in the Jhansi District. It is, therefore, somewhat astonishing 
to find it employed almost exclusively in this inscription which was recorded in the Vikrama 
Sam vat 1359 (a.d, 1302-3). The other noteworthy feature of the script of the inscription is 
the addition of a right-angled adjunct between the horizontal top stroke and the body of some 
of the letters, e,g ., u ( udydne , 1. 9) y, s, h and dh ( dshadhu , 1. 9). There are no mistakes of 
spelling. The consonants following r are, as usual, either doubled or left single, and there is 
no doubling of consonants preceding the repha . 

1 See 2 DM0., Vol. XL, p. 55, and my note in Ep. hid., Vol. IX, p. G9 eeq. 

2 Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1875, pp. 82-84. . ^ 
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The inscription was a well-composed poem which employed Alaiik&ras or figured of 
speech, and the rules of prosody are nowhere disregarded. The date of the inscription which 
is given in figures and partly in words is [Vikrama] Sam vat 1359, Ash&cLha vadi 11, Tuesday. 
The document has not yet been published except for a few remarks based on a somewhat 
faulty reading published by Babu Harischandra Bhftratfndu in his Hindi notes alluded to 

above, which I venture to translate here and which run as follows : 

“ A portion of the inscription is missing, and it is therefore not possible to make out the 
name of the prince who had it engraved. What is known is that at the time referred to there 
were two brother princes of the Kshatriya race, enlightened and devoted to Vishpu. Then 
fame spread far and wide, and they caused to be constructed the Mapikarpik& Ghat which 
extended from Vires vara to Visvesvara. In the centre of the Ghat, they had a lofty temple 

of Mapikarn ikes vara -Siva constructed, with large platforms in the middle of it 

None of those constructions have now' survived. The present temple of Mapikarpik&vara 
is a deep underground chamber and the VireS vara and Vis v&5 vara temples also occupy other 
sites.” A comparison of this extract with the subjoined text will show the shortcomings of 
Babu Harischandra ’s rendering, though it will be seen that he correctly ascertained the main 
object of the record, namely, the erection of a temple of Mapikarpikesvara by a certain 
person whose name he could not make out. But his interpretation is wrong inasmuch as he 
states that this pious man constructed at the same time a yhdt of this name, which extended 
from the temple of Viresvara to that of Visvesvara, as there is no mention of any suoh temples. 
What he read as Visvesvara is really misvdtiam, which stands for the numeral three, and 
VireSvara , mentioned in verse 7, was the name of the builder of the temple whose construction 
this inscription is intended torecord, and not that of a temple as stated by Babu Harischandra. 
Nor have the platforms (vedika) of chintdnuni stone mentioned in v. 4 arching to do with 
the temple. Tlio whole of the earlier portion of the inscription was devoted to a description 
of the pedigree of Viresvara, but who he was cannot be ascertained from the surviving portion 
of the document. Babu Harischandra is right in assuming that the temple whose erection 
iB mentioned in this inscription has long since disappeared. I noticed, how'ever, a few archi- 
tectural stones lying on the Manikarnikk Ghat, which to judge from the style of their 
oarvings, might well have belonged to this structure. One of these fragments is" a door-jamb 
representing Siva and Parvati. 
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A FIXED EASTER AND THE REFORM OF THE CHRISTIAN CALENDAR. 

By Sib RICHARD C. TEMPLE. Bt. 

Introductory. 

Tms Journal has taken so large a part in settling Indian Chronology that all matters 
relating to the Calendar are of interest to its readers. I therefore make no further apology 
for discussing here the subject of the reform of the Christian Calendar which is involved in a 
fixed Easter ; especially as now that the Great European War is over this is becoming again 
of public concern. 

I will consider it from four points of view : — 

(1) a Lunar- Solar Calendar with Fixed Easter : 

(2) a Solar Calendar with a Fixed Easter ; 

(3) the Existing Solar Calendar with a Fixed Easter ; 

(4) the Existing Solar Calendar with a Fixed Easter and Intercalary days. 

The last point is that which strikes me personally as the most practical and the most 
to be desired, though each of the other three has many points to recommend it. 

I. 

A Lunar-Solar Calendar with Fixed Easter. 

I have had sent me by Fr. Gabriel Nahapetian of the Mechitarist (Armenian) Congrega- 
tion on the Island of San Lazzaro. Venice, a pamphlet of 24 pp. entitled Two Invariable 
and Universal Calendars and Fixed Easter with 12 awl 13 months. The object of the pamphlet 
is not only to show how a Fixed Easter could be conveniently arrived at, but also to prove 
that the systems which have been brought forward in England and America are in reality 
copies of that originated by the Mechitarist monks of Venice. 

The preface 4 to the Reader ’ of the pamphlet sets forth that when Pope Pius X brought 
up the question of a Fixed Easter in his Encyclical Divino afflatu in 1912, the Mechitarist 
Congregation almost simultaneously produced a proposal for a Fixed Calendar with 12 months 
in tliree Italian Papers or Reviews in Rome and Venice, and that this proposal was considered 
at a Congress in Liege in 1914, but was dropped on account of the Great War. In 1913 
a Fixed Calendar vnth 13 months was issued by the Armenian Press at San Lazzaro (Venice). 
On the oth October, 1912, Fr. Gabriel Nahapetian had audience with the Pope, who encouraged 
the Mechitarists in their plan. Subsequently the plan seems to have been adopted by a 
journalist, Ernst von Hesse, with a slight modification, which did not affect the principle, 
in an article entitled The Germans and a Fixed Easter. This plagiarised plan was, I take 
it, that which was promulgated in England and America. 

A Lunar-Solar Calendar. 

Leaving aside, however, the above point and also the interesting historical and similar 
observations made by Fr. Gabriel Naha])etian, I propose to take the Mechitarist plan into 
consideration ; especially as there are signs of some such idea being brought before the British 
Parliament by fixing Easter at tho nearest Sunday to the 15th April of the present Christian 
Calendar. That would divide the year more equably than is now possible, as regards the 
fall of public holidays, but would leave all other irregularities as they now arc. But the 
Mechitarist plan of 13 month}, while making many things much more simple for future 
generations than does the present Calendar, would very much upset the year as regards those 
who have become habituated to the present system from their early childhood. However, 
the plan has so much in its favour that it appears to be well worth while to consider 
it seriously. 
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The Mechitarist Calendar would base itself on the week, giving thus 52 weeks for the 
normal solar year with one day over. Thus 7 X 52 + 1 = 365 days. By creating 13 months 
of 4 weeks each and adding one day to one of the months the same result is produced : — 
13 X 28 + I *= 365 days. This leaves Leap Year as it is now by adding one day to a second 
month or 2 days to one month. So far, except as to 13 months in the year, there does not 
primti facie appear to be much change from existing customs. 

This proposal has some immense advantages: — 

(1) Every month, but one, has 28 days, the odd month having 29. In Leap Years two 
months have 29 days, or one month 30 days, 

(2) Every week day falls on the same day of the months, if the odd days are given special 
names and made intercalary, i.e., are not counted as being in any week, thus : — 

Sunday i 1 8 15 22 

Monday .. .. 2 9 16 23 

Tuesday 3 10 17 24 

Wednesday . . . . . . . . 4 11 18 25 

Thursday . . . . * . . . . . 5 12 19 26 

Friday 6 13 20 27 

Saturday . . . . . . . . . . 7 14 21 28 

(3) Easter Sunday falls automatically on the loth April every year. Christmas Day 
falls automatically on Wednesday, 25th December, every year. Other authorised 
festivals and holidays also fall automatically on fixed days in the year. 

(4) An upset, however, occurs of existing almost instinctive habits of reckoning the time 
of year by the 13 months of 28 days each. Thus : — 

( i ) A new month, with of course a new name, must be created. 

(ii) A new name for the annual intercalary day (making annually one week of actually 
eight days though counted as seven) must be found, together with a choice made 
of the month to which it is to be added, 

(Hi) The same process is necessary for the second intercalary day for Leap Years, 
making either a second week of eight days, or one week of nine days, both counted 
as seven. 

(5) The days of the year with regard to those of the existing normal solar calendar will 
be much altered. Thus ; — 


1 

Old 

Feby. would fall on existing 

29 Jany. 

1 


March ,, 

26 Feby. 

1 


April ,, 

26 March. 

1 


May ,, 

23 April. 

1 

J J 

June ,, 

21 May. 

1 

1 » 

July 

18 June. 

i 

J J 

August 

16 July. 

1 

V 

New mouth 

13 Aug. 

1 

* J 

September 

10 Sept 

1 

' J 

October 

19 Oct, 

1 

■ J 

November 

fi Nov. 

1 


December 

4 Decern) 


l The Militarist Calendar puts the first day of the month on Sunday. The German imitation put it 
on Monday, but made no other change. There is a good deal to be said for beginning the year on Monday 
as a matter of convenience and something also to the contrary. The point is, however, beside the present 
argument. 
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The Mechitarist plan only concerns itself with the ecclesiastical side of the question, 
and from the point of view of the Christian religious festivals the difficulties that arise are 
not great. But the table above given will show at once to any one, who will consider it from 
either the social or administrative point of view, that the difficulties are really many — 
meaning by ' difficulties ” changes in age-old habits of thought and practice. 

E.g., one can imagine much trouble being raised over the new name for the 13th month, 
and the place where it should come in the Calendar. For the purpose of this argument, let 
us follow the Mechitarists and place it between the older and the newer Roman months, i.e , 
between August and September. And let us call it Sexiber. 

Similarly let us put the annual intercalary day at the end of September, for a reason to 
be given later, and make that the eight-day week as a matter of convenience. Let us call 
this intercalary day — actually the 20th September — Sanctuary Day. But however conve- 
nient ultimately this procedure might prove, it would of course create disturbance in all 
sort«s of social matters that can be easily foreseen in administrative, legal and commercial 
life, because one week in every year would have an extra da} 7 not counted in the Calendar. 

Again as regards Leap Years, if we add, on the same princijile, one day to the last week 
of December and make it an intercalary day called, say, Leap Year’s Day, we shall have 
the same trouble. 

One can imagine a great torrent of talk over such points, but the really great trouble 
would occur over the change of 12 months of irregular length to 13 months of regular 
length. Let us take for instance the public and ecclesiastical holidays. Good Friday would 
fall on 13th April, Easter Sunday on 15th April, Easter Monday on 16th April. Lent would 
commence on Wednesday on 4th March. Whitsunday would fall on 8th June, Whitmonday 
on 9th June, Bank Holiday on Monday, 2nd August. Christmas Day on Wednesday, 25th 
December, Boxiug Day on Thursday, 26th December. The latter half of the year would thus 
be a long while without a holiday and it would probably end in the 29th September, falling 
between a Saturday and Sunday, J)eing turned into a Bank Holiday. As it would be an 
intercalary day, not counted in the week, it would automatically be a real holiday, a dies 
/ion, on which no writ would run, no bill mature, and so on, and for that reason it might welt 
be called Sanctuary Day. The annual holiday months would be August and Sexiber. 

The above dates would be the fall, however, according to the New Calendar of 13 months 
of 28 days each ; but on the existing Calendar, and with a fixed Easter, the public and ecclesias- 
tical holidays would fall as follows : — 

Ash Wednesday .. .. 1st March. , Whitmonday .. 29th May. 

Good Friday . . . . 7th April. Bank Holiday . . 17th July 

Easter Sunday , . . . 9th April. Sanotuary Day . . 7th October. 

Easter Monday , . . . 10th April. Christmas Day . . 28th December 

Whitsunday .. .. 28th Maj. Boxing Day .. 29th December, 

The two holiday months would be from 1st August to the 2.Sth Sexiber (16th July to 
9th September of the existing Calendar). 

Other ' new - * things would happen, e.g . as the 12th August would fall on 27th July, 
grouse shooting would have to begin 16 day*? later or 28th August, a Saturday. So 
partridge shooting would be commenced on 10th September a Sunday, and pheasant shooting 
on 9th October, a Monday. Other sporting meetings and date, and close seasons would 
have to be altered accordingly. But even thr-M* mino? things would create a great deal 
of controversy. 
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Birthdays and other anniversaries would be very much upset. A child horn on the 1st 
June would suddenly find it altered to 2lst May, and one bom on the 19th August would find 
the birthday to be the 3rd Sexiber, and so on. There would bo an outcry in all nurseries, 

■ and what is much more serious, new Calendars would be necessary for 1000 years back at 
least to reconcile the old and new methods of reckoning the year. 

In legal and commercial life many things would require immediate consideration. The 
Half-year would ceage to be six months, b"t would become six and a half months. Similarly 
the Quarter would be a month and a week. This would seriously affect Quarter Days for 
rents, and so on. Lady Day would fall on 18th March, Midsummer Day on 10th June, 
Michaelmas Day on the 20th September and Christmas Da\ on 28th December of the present 
Calendar. Terms of imprisonment, of notices of all kinds, and of contracts could not run, 
and salaries could not be calculated, as now, by the month, three months, six months and 
so on, as the term month would have a new significance. 

All this would require much consideration and would inevitably bring about the calcula- 
tion of time by the week. E g. } the week and fortnight would remain as now, but a Month 
would be 28 days, a Quarter would be 13 weeks and a Half-year 26 weeks. Prisoners would be 
sentenced, notices given, and contracts made to run by the week. It is easy to see what 
a change in habits and in calculating past statements of time would be necessary. 

Many other things of a like nature in every Christian country would arise, which would 
have to be seriously considered. But they need not be enumerated here, as there would be 
no fear of their being overlooked. Every interest would at once make itself heard. 

In fact the adult Christian world would for a time be put to much inconvenience and 
trouble, but the children and the future population of Christians would benefit enormously. 

II. 

A Solar Calendar with Fixed Easter. 

Fr. Gabriel Nahapetian gives also " an invariable Calendar with 12 months and fixed 
Easter ” based on a scale of eight months of 30 days and four months of 31 days : he., 8 X 30 
= 240 da>ys + 4x31 = 124 days + 1 extra intercalary day = 365 days. This intercalary day 
he places at the end of August, but for the sake of comparison with the Lunar-Solar Calendar 
above explained I would place it at the end of September, and both call and treat it as be- 
fore as Sanctuary Day. For Leap Years I would add an extra intercalary day at the end of 
December, which I would call Leap Year's Day. This Solar Calendar would work out thus : — 
(i) FOUR CALENDAR MONTHS OF 30 DAYS BEGINNING WITH SUNDAY. 

JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, OCTOBER. 


Sunday 

. . J 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Monday . . 

..2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

Tuesday . . 

o 

. . . . u 

10 

17 

24 


Wednesday 

..4 

11 

18 

25 


Thursday 

. . . . 5 

12 

19 

26 


Friday 

..6 

13 

20 

27 


Saturday 

..7 

14 

21 

28 


(ii) FOUR CALENDAR MONTHS OF 

30 DAYS BEGINNING WITH TUESDAY 

FEBRUARY, MAY, 

AUGUST. NOVEMBER. 



Tuesday . . 

. . 1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

Wednesday 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

Thursday 

..3 

10 

17 

24 
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Friday . . 

.. 

.. 4 11 18 

25 


Saturday 

. . 

. . 5 12 19 

26 


Sunday . . 

. . 

. . 6 13 20 

27 


Monday . . 


. . V 14 21 

28 


(Hi) FOUR CALENDAR MONTHS OF 31 DAYS BEGINNING WITH 

THURSDAY 

MARCH. -JUNE, 
Thursday 

SEPTEMBER. DECEMBER. 
1 8 15 

22 

29 

Friday . . 

. . 

. . 2 9 16 

23 

30 

Saturday 

. . 

. . 3 10 17 

24 

.31 

Sunday . , 

. . 

.. 4 11 18 

25 


Monday . . 

. . 

..51219 

26 


Tuesday 


.. 6 13 20 

27 


Wednesday 

• . 

.. 7 14 21 

28 



It will be perceived that each year will thus begin on the same day of the week, Sunday, 
and that therefore the Calendar goes on perpetually. Another way of presenting this Calen- 
dar — that adopted by Fr. G. Nahapetian — is shown on Table I attached. From Table 
I it will be seen that the Four Quarters of the Year follow each other : January, February, 
March ; April, May, June ; July, August, September ; October, November, December. Also 
the months of each Quarter commence regularly in order with Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday. 
It is in fact a much cosier Calendar to carry in the head than the existing one, but not so easy 
as the Lunar- Solar Calendar. 

Other advantages also follow' on it : Easter Sunday would automatically fall on 15th 
April and Christmas Day on Sunday, 25th December, Boxing Day on Monday, 26th December. 
Leap Year’s Day would alw r ays follow, as in the case of the Lunar-Solar Year, between 
Saturday, 31st December, and Sunday, 1st January, and as it would be a natural dies non , 
not counted in any week, it would also be a natural holiday, thus giving two holidays 
running. Sanctuary Day would fall between Saturday, 31st September, and Sunday, 1st 
October, giving also two holidays running. 

To follow the same line in developing the idea of the Solar Calendar as that adopted for 
the idea of the Lunar-Solar Calendar, it may be observed that the changes in the existing 
Calendar involved in it would never be more than a day or so, and no new month with an 
unfamiliar name would be necessary. But the same difficulty as to the intercalary da\s 
would arise in exactly the same way. 

\ As regards the public and ecclesiastical holidays. Good Friday would always fall on 
13th April, Easter Sunday on 15th April, and Easter Monday on 16th April. Lent would 
always commence on Wednesday, 7th March, Whitsunday on 4th June, Whitmonday on 
5th June, Bank Holiday on Monday, 30th July or 7th August, Christinas Day on Sunday, 
25th December, Boxing Day on Monday, 26th December. Sanctuary Day would fall on 30th 
August, The annual holiday months would not be changed, and there would be only a slight 
change of a day or so in the actual fall of sporting meetings and dates and close seasons. 
But the 12th August would fall on a Saturday, the 1st September on a Thursday, and the 
1st October on a Sunday. Birthdays and other anniversaries would not practically change, 
which would be a great advantage. 

In legal and commercial life there would not be much change necessary, and Quarter 
Days would fall regularly: e.g ., Lady Day would always fall on Wednesday ? 21st March, 
Midsummer Day on Wednesday, 21st June, Michaelmas Day on Thursday, 29th September, 
&Dfd Christmas Day on Sunday. 25th December. New Year s Day would always fall on 
a Sunday. 
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A month would, as now, be either 30 or 31 days, and February would be reckoned as a 

30 day and not a 28 day month, so notices and contracts could be made much as they are now, 

and there would practically be no difference in calculating salaries. In neither ecclesiastical 
nor social matters would there be serious alteration in old habits. 

In fact the Solar Calendar would be more workable than the Lunar- Solar Calendar in 

practical life, though not 

so easy as the latter to carry in the memory or for children to learn. 

TABLE I. 

Fr. Nahapetian’s Proposed Solar Calendar. 

January, April, 

February, May, 

March, June, 

July, October. 

August, November. 

September, December. 

I 1 Sunday 

I 1 Tuesday 

I 1 Thursday 

2 Monday 

2 Wednesday 

2 Friday 

3 Tuesday 

3 Thursday 

3 Saturday 

4 Wednesday 

4 Friday 

4 Sunday 

5 Thursday 

5 Saturday 

5 Monday 

6 Friday 

6 Sunday 

6 Tuesday 

7 Saturday 

7 Monday 

7 Wednesday 

II 8 Sunday 

II 8 Tuesday 

11 8 Thursday 

9 Monday 

9 Wednesda}" 

9 Friday 

10 Tuesday 

10 Thursday 

10 Saturday 

11 Wednesday 

11 Friday 

11 Sunday 

12 Thursday 

12 Saturday 

12 Monday 

13 Friday 

13 Sunday 

13 Tuesday 

14 Saturday 

14 Monday 

14 Wednesday 

III 15 Sunday 

III 15 Tuesday 

III 15 Thursday 

16 Monday 

16 Wednesday 

16 Friday 

17 Tuesday 

17 Thursday 

17 Saturday 

18 Wednesday 

18 Friday 

18 Sunday 

19 Thursday 

19 Saturday 

19 Monday 

20 Friday 

20 Sunday 

20 Tuesday 

21 Saturday 

21 Monday 

21 Wednesday 

IV 22 Sunday 

IV 22 Tuesday 

IV 22 Thursday 

23 Monday 

23 Wednesday 

23 Friday 

24 Tuesday 

24 Thursday 

24 Saturday 

25 Wednesday 

25 Friday 

25 Sunday 

26 Thursday 

26 Saturday 

26 Monday 

27 Friday 

27 Sunday 

27 Tuesday 

28 Saturday 

28 Monday 

28 Wednesday 

29 Sunday 

29 Tuesday 

29 Thursday 

30 Monday 

30 Wednesday 2 30 Friday 

31 3 Saturday. 

Conclusion on the first two Calendars. 

Whatever the difficulty in overcoming the controversy that 

is bound to arise on either a 

Lunar- Solar Calendar or a Solar Calendar, such as the above, 

being seriously brought to 

notice politically, there would be no doubt that the British Parliament, when convinced of the 


2 To make the 365 days Fr. Nahapetian gives August 31 days by adding an intercalary day after the 
30th. 

3 Heap Year’s extra day could be added as intercalary after 31 December. This Calendar is thus 
perpetual and invariable, commencing each year with Sunday and fixing Easter Sunday on loth April. 
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necessity, could arrange with the Parliaments and Governments Overseas similarly disposed 
to bring a Reformed Calendar with a Fixed Easter into general use in the British Empire 
by law. But even then it would only be of partial use, unless the assent of the rest of the 
Christian nations of the world were gained over— each nationality bringing its own special 
festivals and customs into the general scheme. It is in fact a feasible though not an easy 
task, or one likely to be brought to a conclusion in a short time. That it may before long come 
within the scope of practical politics is shown by the fact that proposals have already been 
made to bring before the British Parliament a Bill to fix on the Sunday nearest the 15th April 
in each year as Easter Sunday, all other festivals and customary dates also becoming fixed 
in the Calendar accordingly. 

III. 

The existing Solar Calendar with a Fixed Easter. 

The plan, however, for a Fixed Easter which would cause the least disturbance of custom 
is obviously to confine attention to fixing the fall of Easter Sunday for each year. Let us 
see how this works out. 

As the norma] year consists of 52 w r eeks and one extra day, it obviously ends on the 
same day of the week as that on which it begins : i.e., whatever day of the week the first 
of January falls on, that is the day of the week on wdiich 31st December falls. Therefore 
each succeeding New Year commences on the day of the week following that on which the 
preceding year commenced, but this regular sequence is broken by every fourth year being 
a Leap Year, the New Year succeeding which being two days later in the week than that 
on which the Leap Year began. The result is that the sequence is as follows : — 


Year 

Commencing on 

Year 

Commencing on 

1 

Sunday 

10 

Thursday 

2 

Monday 

11 

Friday 

3 

Tuesday 

Leap Year 12 

Saturday 

Leap Year 4 

Wednesday 

13 

Monday 

5 

Friday 

14 

Tuesday 

6 

Saturda}^ 

15 

Wednesday 

7 

Sunday 

Leap Year 16 

Thursday 

I^eap Year 8 

Monday 

17 

Saturday 

9 

Wednesday 

18 

Sunday 


And so on. 

It is important to give this cycle, as it shows that there is practically no regularity in the 
fail of New Year’s Day on a particular day of the week according to the existing calendar. 
This is caused by the extra day over 52 w r eeks in normal Solar Years, and two in Leap Years, 
being counted as in a week and not as intercalary. Another result is that the fall of every 
day of the week in a month is one day (or two days after the leap ” i n Leap Years) later 
in the week in each succeeding year. It is this that affects the question of a Fixed Easter 
and consequently of every festival and customary c * day," depending on Easter. The proposal 
that has been publicly made to fix Easter for general purposes is to fix Easter Sunday as the 
Sunday nearest to the 15th April. Let us see how this works out. In a normal year the 15th 
April is the 105th day of the year, i.e., the year is exactly 15 weeks old on that day, and the 
result is that it falls on the day of the w^eek previous to that on which 1st January falls. If 
New Year’s Day falls on a Sunday, the loth April will fall on a Saturday, and so on. 
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Let us now work out the fall of Easter Sunday accordingly on the proposed scheme. 

NORMAL YEARS. 

(1) In a Sunday Year, 

15th April falls on Saturday : Easter Sunday on ICth April. 

(2) In a Monday Year, 

15th April fails on Sunday : „ ,, 15th ,, 

(3) In a Tuesday Year, 

15th April falls on Monday : 14th „ 

(4) In a Wednesday Year, 

15th April falls on Tuesday : „ 13th ,, 

(5) In a Thursday Year, 

15th April falls on Wednesday : ,, 12th ,, 

(6) In a Friday Year, 

15th April falls on Thursday : „ lltli or 18th April. 

(7) In a Saturday Year, 

15th April falls on Friday : ., 17th April. 

On the above reckoning Easter would fall between the 11th and 18th April, and all other 
festivals and customary days, dependant on Easter accordingly. The table attached gives 
the various principal dates. No other festivals or customs would be affected. 

In Leap Years, however, owing to the extra day falling on the 29th February, the 15th 
April falls on the same day of the week as New Year's Day. E.g. y in a Sunday year 15th 
April would fall on a Sunday, and so on, but that would not affect the cycle of 11th to 18th 
April for the fall of Easter Sunday in Leap Years. 

FALL OF FESTIVALS DEPENDENT ON THE FALL OF A FIXED EASTER. 


Ash Wednesday 

. .28 Feb. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

March 

Good Friday 

.. 9 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

April 

Easter Sunday 

..12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

April 

Easter Monday 

..13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

April 

Whitsunday 

. .26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 May 

1 

June 

Whitmonday 

..27 

28 

29 

30 

31 May 

1 

2 

June 


It will be clear that this Scheme is not nearly so easy to work on ag Schemes I and II, 
the Lunar Solar and the Solar Schemes already examined, but it would create very much less 
change in age-old habit. Also it would do no more than fix Easter ; it would not fix a set day 
for the commencement of the year, as do the two previously discussed schemes. 

{To be continued.) 

KOTTAYAM PLATE OF VIRARAGHAVA CHAKRAVARTI. 

By K. X. DANIEL. 

(Contimied from page 196.) 

The Dates that suit the Astronomical Positions in the Plate. 

Now let us take the copper plate under discussion. It was executed on a Saturday, 
Rohini 4th asterism, 21st Minam, when Jupiter wasin Makaram. I have examined this date 
from the first century to the fifteenth century. All dates, which suit the Astronomical require- 
ments just mentioned, have already been pointed out by Kookil Kelu Nair, Burnell, and 
Kiel horn. They are the following : — 

(1) a.d. 239, March 6. It was Kali 3339, Saturday, 21st Minam. The greater part 
of the day and the whole night was Rohini. Jupiter just passed the Makaram rdsi. Mean 
Jupiter passed of the next raH and the actual Jupiter 3 degrees and 53 minutes, i.e. t 
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about J-th of a rdsi. It is just probable that such a slight difference might have been caused 
by the Astronomical systems of those early centuries. Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai also agreed with me on this point, when recently we had a talk on the subject. 

(2) 10th March, a.d. 680, Kali 3780. — This date was pointed out by F. Kielhom. This 
fulfils all the requirements. 

(3) 11th March, a.d. 775, Kali 3875. — Dr. Burnell after consulting an Astronomer pointed 
out a.d. 774, but certainly he must have meant 775. This is also correct. 

(4) 15th March, a.d. 1320, Kali 4420. — This is also pointed out by Kielhorn. 

We now have four dates which suit the Astronomical requirements. One of them must 
be the date required. 

The date of Pdrkara Iravi . — We must here discuss the date of Parkara Iravi Varmar 
also, whose inscriptions form a subject of comparison with the Vira Baghava plate. The 
date of Parkara Iravi can be fixed with certainty on Astronomical grounds. 

We have a fairly large number of inscriptions of his time. Some of them giving regnal 
years or age and the positions of Jupiter. I give below a list of those inscriptions 
with the 3 r ears and respective positions of Jupiter. 

The Perimna inscription of the 14th year 11 Jupiter in Makara (10th Rdsi). 

The Tirukkotittanam Inscription No. 2, 13th year Jupiter in Itavam (2nd Rdsi). 

The Tirkkakkara Inscription No. 3, 31st year Jupiter in Dhanu (9th Rasi). 

The Perunna Inscription 33rd year Jupiter in Itavam (2nd Rdsi). 

The Tirunelli copper plate 46th year Jupiter in Chin ham (5th Rd&i). 

The Tirukkakkara Inscription No. 5, 58th year Jupiter in Ghihham (5th Rdsi). 

The Tirunelli plate No. 2, 43rd year Jupiter in Ttdam (7th Rasi). 

It will take nearly a year for Jupiter to travel one rdsi and nearly 12 years to travel 
the whole rdsichakram (ecliptic) of 12 rasis. The 13th and the 31st year inscriptions may 
go together. The 33rd, 46th and 58th year inscriptions may also go together. The 14th 
year inscription stands alone, so does the 43rd year inscription also. These four kinds of 
inscriptions cannot be reconciled. The 14th and the 13th year inscriptions cannot be re- 
conciled because in the 14th year Jupiter was in the 10th rd&i and in the 13th year it was 
in the 2nd rdsi. Then again the 14th year inscription and the 33rd year inscription cannot 
be reconciled, because there is a difference of 19 years between them, and Jupiter will return 
to the 10th rdsi after 11 or 12 years and in the course of the remaining 7 or 8 years it should 
reach the 5th or the 6th rdsi, but it is in the 2nd rasi. The 14th year and 43rd year 
inscriptions cannot be reconciled, because out of the 29 years of difference 23 or 24 years 
are required for it to come back to the 10th ra&i. The remaining 5 or 6 years will bring it 
to the 3rd or 4th rdsi, but it is in the 7th rasi. Then the 31st year inscription, which may 
be reconciled with the 13th year inscription, cannot be reconciled with the 33rd year inscrip- 
tion, because in the 31st year Jupiter was in the 9th rasi and in the 33rd year it was in the 
2nd rdsi. Again the 33rd, 46th and 58th year inscriptions which may go together can- 
not be reconciled with the 43rd year inscription ; because in the 43rd year Jupiter was in the 
7th r<Ui and in the 46th year it was in the 5th rdsi. If the years given are all regnal years, 
there must have been four Parkara Iravi Varmars. In case we suppose that in some of them 
the regnal years and in others the ages are given, these may be reduced to two. Anyhow 
from the style, language and paleography it is evident that the inscriptions of all the 


11 1 2th year opposite the second means 14th (12 plus 2) \ ear. This is quite evident from the Tenkasi 
pillar inscription of Arikesari lines 38-57 {Trav. Arch. Strut, Voi. 1, pp. 99-102). 
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Parkara Iravi Varmars must fall within a period of 100 years. There is no question about 
this. The suggestion that there were two kings under the name of Parkara Iravi Varmar 
has never been made by any one but the present writer. 

Now, fortunately, there are two inscriptions of these two different Parkara Iravi Varmars 
which give Astronomical positions. When these are put together we have very sure Astro- 
nomical data for calculating the dates. The first is the Perunna inscription of the 14th year. 
This is an incomplete inscription found in the temple at Perunna. Though the name of the 
king is not mentioned, it is unquestionably taken to be that of Parkara Iravi. (See Trav. 
Arch. Series , Vol. II, p. 34.) The style and paleography leave us in no doubt that this inscrip- 
tion belongs to the reign of Parkara Iravi. Further there are other inscriptions of Parkara 
Iravi mentioned by name in the same temple at Perunna. We have evidence to think that 
this is the same as that Parkara Iravi who is the donor of the Cochin plates. In the Cochin 
plates of Parkara Iravi Venatutai (King of Venatu), Kovarttana Mattftntan is a witness. In 
the Trikkotittanam inscription of Parkara Iravi, Venatutai Kovarttana Mattantan is men- 
tioned as the owner of Nanrula Natu. In another Trikkotittanam inscription of Parkara 
Iravi also, Venatutai Kovarttana Mattantan connected with the Nanrula Natu is mentioned. 
In the above Perunna inscription (Perunna is close to Trikkotittanam), a certain king (the 
name is not written because the inscription was left incomplete where it should occur) 
of Ven&tu possessing Nanrula Natu is mentioned. Moreover this is dated the 14th year of 
the unmentioned emperor who is surely Parkara Iravi, and the Trikkotittanam 
inscription mentioned above is also dated the 14th year of Parkara Iravi. The Perunna 
inscription named above, therefore, in all probability, belongs to the time of Parkara 
Iravi, who was the donor of the Cochin Plates. The Astronomical positions given in the 
Perunna inscription are the following : — 

“ 20th of the solar month Mina, Sunday, the 7th asterism and Jupiter in Makara.” 

I have examined the date of the grant for nearly 1,400 years from the end of the first 
century to the beginning of the fifteenth. The earliest day for which the date is correct is 
Kali 3626 (expired) 1,324,781st day of Kali, i.e., Btli March, 526 a.d. It was a Sunday. 
The whole day was the 7th asterism. Jupiter w^as almost in the middle of the Maka - 
ram rdsi. The next day for consideration is Kali 4160 — 12th March, a.d. 1060 (1,519,829th 
day of Kali). This is the date given by Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai and it is 
correct. 

He has given one more date. Kali 4255, 13th March, 1155. This date is not correct 
on the following ground. If samkramam take place 18 ndlika after sunrise, the Mala- 
yalees reckon the next day as the 1st day of the month ; whereas according to the system 
prevalent in India outside Keralam, if the samkramam take place at any time during the 
day, that very day should be reckoned as the 1st day of tho month. That this was the sys- 
tem of Keralam from time immemorial, can bo easily proved from inscriptions. Verify the 
following dates : — 

(1) Kollam 392, Friday, 17th Taldm (Trav. Arch . Series, Vol. 1, p. 290). 

(2) Kollam 782, Thursday, 22nd Tulam (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 180). 

(3) Saka 1474, Monday, 29th Metam (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 105). 

(4) Saka 1416, Friday. 10th Minam (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 265). 

(5) Saka 1472, Monday, 19th Mithunam (Ibid., Vol. 1, p. 271). 

In Kali 4255 (a.d. 1155) Minasamkramam took place on a Tuesday, 27th ndlika , after 
sunrise, and therefore, according to the Malabar system, 1st Minam was on Wednesday. So 
20th Minam was a Monday. But the inscription was made on a Sunday. The year 1155 
therefore, is not correct. 
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Now let us take the other inscription of Parkara Iravi Varmar, which contains the neces- 
sary Astronomical data for calculating the date. This is a copper plate (Tirunelli plate 
No. 2) mentioned by T. A. Gopinat-ha Rao ( Trav . Arch. Series , Vol. II, p. 31) : — £ * Wednesday, 
8th day of the solar month Mina and Nakshatra Uttara Phalguni (12th asterism) when Jupiter 
stood in the Tula rasi” I have examined this date also from the end of the first century 
to the beginning of the fifteenth. The earliest date for consideration is Kali 3671 (expired) 
1,341,206th day of Kali, i.e ,, 22nd February 571 a.d. It was a Wednesday. The whole 
clay and almost the whole night was Uttara Palguni , the 12th asterism. The mean Jupiter 
was in Tuldm , the actual Jupiter passed into the next rdsi . This is inconsiderable as I have 
already shown. Another date for consideration is Kali 3766, 25th February, 666 a.d. On 
this day 12th asterism came to an end 2 hours and 24 minutes after sunrise. There are two 
other dates given by Dewan Bahadur Swamikannu Pillai. They are Kali 4205 and 4216 
This is surely due to an oversight on the part of this eminent scholar. In fact he himself 
admits it in a reply to a letter of mine on this point. 

Now we see tw T o dates each of which fulfils the requirements of both the inscriptions of 
Parkara Iravi Vannar. a.d. 526 and 1060 for the Perunna inscription and 571 and 666 for 
the Tirunelli plate No. 2. The Perunna inscription must be either of 526 or 1060. We 
cannot take the year 1060 because in that case the Parkara Iravi Varmar of the Perunna 
inscription should be placed 400 years later than the other, the latest date which suits the 
other inscription is 666. That these two Parkara Iravi Varmars must be almost of the 
same period is, as already shown, beyond question. We therefore come to the conclusion that 
526 is the date of the Perunna inscription, and 571 that of the Tirunelli plate No. 2. These 
dates were verified and found correct by Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai. 

There are eight inscriptions of Parkara Iravi in which Jupiter’s positions are clearly 
given. There is one more inscription in which though the year portion is slightly damaged 
the year can be guessed. All the inscriptions can be reconciled, if we suppose that two Par- 
kara Iravi Varmars, one after the other, ruled in Keralam, and that the years are sometimes 
age and sometimes regnal years, and sometimes current and sometimes expired. No one 
has yet reconciled these dates. 

A reconciliation table is given below. 

The Reconciliation Table. 

PARKARA IRAVI VARMAR I. 


A.D. 

i 

K.Y. 

! 

Month and date. 

1 Regnal year or age. 

Jupiter. 

1 Inscription. 

i 

526 ] 

3626 j 

Mi am 20 . . j 

14th regnal year cur- t 
rent. 

Makarain (10th - 

rad). 

Perunna inscription 
T. 4. S. II, p. 34. 

525 

3626 

VKchikam 10. . 

13th 1 - regnal year 1 
expired. 

Do. do. 

Tirukkakkara inscrip- 
tion No. 1 (Ibid, 
p. 39). 

518 

301 <J 


33rd age current 

Ituvam (2nd rasi). 

Perunna inscription 
(Ibid, p. 44). 

532-3 

3633 1 ® ! Makara ra 

1 

46th age expired 

Chiu i jam (5th rad). 

Tirunelli plate No. 1, 
Ini. Ant., Vol. 
XX, p. 290. 

545 

1 

3645 

i * ■ 

58th age expired 

Do. do. | 

1 

I 

Tirukkakkara inscrip- 
tion, T. A. S. II, p. 
40. 

564 

3661 

1 He died at the 

age ol 78 and his son Parkara Iravi Varmar II succeeded. 


13 2nd against 11th or 21st. On account- of the damage, both the above readings are possible. 

13 The Cochin plates are dated the 38th year of Parkara Iravi. If it is lineage it must be Kali 3624 
(523-4 a.d ), if regnal year it must be Kali 3650 (549-550 a.d.) 
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PARKARA IRAVI VARMAR II. 


A.D. 

B 

Month and date.^ 

Regnal year or age. 

| 

Jupiter. 

| Inscription. 

i 

571 

3671 

Mfnam 8 

8th 14 regnal year cur- 
rent. 

Tulam (7th rasi) . . 

Tirunelli plate No. 2 
T. A. S. II, p. 31. 

577 

3678 

Tulam 

13th regnal year ex- 
pired. 

Itavam (2nd rasi) . . 

Tirukotittanam in- 
scription (Ibid.,p. 
36). 

Tirukkakkara inscrip- 
tion ( Ibid ., p. 41). 

585-6 

3686 

Makaram 

21st regnal year ex- 
pired. 

Kumpam (11th 
rasi). 

595 

3696 

Vrschikam 

1 

3lst regnal year ex- 
1 pired. 

1 

Dhanu (9th rasi) . . 

Do. (Ibid., p. 43). 


Thus there can be no doubt as to the dates of Parkara Iravi Varmar. That two inscrip- 
tions, having only two dates, each suitable to the given Astronomical positions during a 
period of fourteen centuries, should have one date each to fall in the same century by chance, 
is quite unthinkable. That these dates should chance to be such as to reconcile nine dates of 
P&rkara Iravi, given in inscriptions with the positions of Jupiter , as being the dates of two 
kings who ruled one after the other, is still more inconceivable. 

Tiruvalla Temple Plates. — There is another sot of copper plates belonging to the temple 
at Tiruvalla now preserved in the Trivandrum Museum. They have been recently published 
in the Travancore Archaeological Series , Vol. II, part 3, under the name of the Huzur Treasury 
plates. Gropinatha Rao says that these plates are of the time of P&rkara Iravi on the ground 
that the king Manukul&tichchan is mentioned as a donor both in these plates and in an in- 
scription of the time of Parkara Iravi. There is one more piece of presumptive evidence 
supporting this opinion. The king of Venpoli Natu mentioned in these plates is Iravi Chiri 
Kantan and Kotai Chiri Kantan, king of Venpoli Natu, is mentioned in the Cochin plates of 
Parkara Iravi Varmar. The name of the king is the same in both the inscriptions. The 
full name is different. This king being a Marumakkattayi, Kotai and Iravi are the names 
of maternal uncles. Perhaps he might have some times called himself Kotai Chiri Kantan 
and some times Iravi Chiri Kantan. In these plates certain Astronomical positions are 
given. 

The day of Visaka (16th asterism) corresponding to Wednesday in the solar month 
Makaram when Jupiter stood in Tuldm. 6th Makar am. Kali 3659, suits the above require- 
ments According to the above reconciliation table. Kali 3650 or 3624 is the date of the 
Cochin plates. Though it is quite possible to find a day in every century for which the above 
date is correct, it is noteworthy that a day so close to the Cochin plates is found. 

We have already proved that Vira Raghava was earlier than Parkara Iravi Varmar 
who is now shown to bo of the sixth century. There is only one date prior to the sixth 
century fulfilling the Astronomical requirements of our plate, 6th March, 230 a.d. This, 
therefore, must beihe date of the plate under discussion. 

14 The year ifl given thus 2 plus 6 plus 35 =z 43. I take 2 plus 6 to be the regnal year and 43 the age. 
He therefore ascended the throne in his 35th year. This assumption agrees with the other inscriptions. 
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III. Linguistic Evidence. 

Alleged evidoice against cm early date . — The linguistic question has never been 
touched by any one except the late Mr. V. Venkayya, Epigraphist for India, and that very 
meagrely. To quote him fully : “ The language of the inscription is Tamil prose mixed 

with a few Malayalam forms, of which the following deserve to be noticed : imnnarula 
(a, 5) (for iruntaruJa ), alannu (112) (for alantu ), pdvdta (1*9) (for Pdvdtai ), Kuta (1* 10) 
ati nut (i-ii) para, nira , (1*12) Sarkara, enna ita and ullata (1*14) ita (1*16) and vi&lskdl 
(1*16) (for viseshdt). Koyilakam (1*5) would in modern Tamil mean the inside of a temple. 
In ancient Tamil inscriptions of the time of Rajaraja I, the word koyil alone is used in the 
sense of a royal palace. In the present inscription koyilakam means a royal palace as in 
modern Malayalam. Of the words mentioned above, pdvdtai , kutai, parai occur also in 
the Cochin plates. The fact that they are there spelt exactly as in Tamil, and that in the 
subjoined grant they are spelt as in modern Malayalam, suggests that the Kottayam plate 
is later than the Cochin grant. The form ullata (1*14) occurs in the former, while irukku- 
matu and perumatu occur in the latter. This again points to the same conclusion.” ( Epi - 
graphia Indica , Vol. TV, 1896-7, p. 292.) 

Mr. Venkayya, it is evident, did not enquire when the forms he refers to came into use 
in Malabar, nor did he carefully compare, the Cochin plates and the plate in question, 
though he professes to have done so. We must compare the document in question with 
the ancient writings of Keralam. 

Malayalam was once called the Tamil of the Malanatu. The difference between 
this Tamil and that of the other parts grew greater, and greater, till in course of time 
they became two different languages. The priority, therefore, of one inscription to another 
should be decided by its resemblance to Tamil. The language of the country from 
Quilon southward is oven now very different from that of the north, the former being con- 
siderably influenced by Tamil. That the difference was very much greater in former days 
is a point on which there can be no doubt. It is. therefore, of no use to compare the ancient 
writings of Quilon and the south with the document under consideration. Unfortunately 
we find no dated inscription prior to the seventeenth century in Cranganore and the adja- 
cent places, which were the real Malayalam area in days of old, but we have a certain literary 
work of the fourteenth century which will be considered later on. For the present we must 
confine ourselves to inscriptions, of which we have a few in Middle Travancore. The language 
of Middle Travancore is even now different from that of the northern regions like Cranganore, 
although ever since the sovereign of Travancore, whose dominion was formerly bounded 
on the north by Itava, south of Quilon, extended it to Cranganore and Parur, the langu- 
age of the north and the south has been undergoing a levelling operation, while the press and 
the facilities of communication are now levelling the language further still throughout Kera- 
lam. In former days when these elements were absent, the Malayalam of Middle Travancore 
and that of the northern parts must have been very different. Anyhow as we have only 
Middle Travancore inscriptions available, let us compare with them the document in 
question . 

The following are the dated and datable inscriptions available from Kantiyur north- 
ward : the Kantivur inscription of a.d. 1218 (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. 1, p. 290), and of 
946 a.d. (Ibid., p. 292), the Kaviyur inscription of 951 a.d. (Ibid., p. 288), and of 950 
a.d. (Ibid., p. 289), the Muvatattumatham copper plate of Tanu Iravi, ninth century 
(Ibid , Vol. II, p. 85), the Rajsekhara copper plate in possession of Muvatattumatham, 16 

15 J in plute does not belong to Talamana lllam, Changanacherry, as stated by Gopinatha Rao, but to 
Muvatattumatham, Tiruvalla. 
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Tiruvalla. (Ibid., Vol. II, p. 13), the copper plates in possession of the Jews of Cochin 
granted by Parkara Iravi Varmar at Cranganore commonly known as the Cochin 16 plates 
(Indian Antiquary , Vol. Ill, p. 334), the Tirunelli plates of Parkara Iravi Varmar 
(Indian Antiquary , Vol. XX, p. 290), the stone inscriptions of Parkara Iravi Varmar 
(Trav. Arch . Series, Vol. II, pp. 31-51), and the Huzur Treasury plates of the time of 
Parkara Iravi belonging to the temple of Tiruvalla (Ibid., Vol. II, Part III, pp. 173-207). 

Of all the inscriptions mentioned above the Raj asekhara inscription, 17 is pure Tamil. 
It must be the oldest. The date assigned to it by the late Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao is 
the eighth century a.d., but I cannot find my way to accept his conclusion. Later on 
we shall discuss the date of Raj asekhara. We will now take into consideration the 
Malayalam forms which Mr. Venkayya points out from the document in question. 

(а) Irunnarula , Alannu. — Tamil forms are Iruntarula and adantu, Malayalam nn is 
nl in Tamil : nn has taken the place of nt twice in this document. 

Let us enquire when the form nn instead of nt came into use in Malabar. The 
Kantiyur (southern part of middle Travancore almost close to the Tamil area) inscription 
of 1218 a.d. uses nn instead of nt five times — viz., kovinnan four times and chennan once. 
In the tenth century inscription of Tiruvamvantur (Middle Travancore) we find Jcovinnan 
instead of kovintan (Trav. Arch. Series , Vol. II, p. 23). The Tiruvalla (Middle Travancore) 
inscription of the ninth century uses chinnan instead of chentan twice. Inscriptions of the 
time of Parkara Iravi Varmar, who has been shown to be of the sixth century, use the Malay- 
alam form nn ; vanniruntu (Ibid., Vol. II, p. 44), Jcovinnan (Ibid., pp. 39, 47, 49), chennan 
(Ibid., pp. 43, 49), Vannu (Ibid., p. 47). In the Tiruvalla temple plates of the time of Parkara 
Iravi, we find irunnaruli , kubiyirunnu, elunnaru\i, vannu , vdlnnu, pakarnna , unarnna, chin- 
nan and Jcovinnan several times. We find from these plates that even in Tiruvalla Middle 
Travancore, nn began to take the place of nt during the sixth century. This change must have 
taken place in the north like Cranganore much before the sixth century. Yet the use of nn 
instead of nt is enough for Mr. Venkayya to jump to the conclusion that the document in 
question was of the fourteenth century. 

(б) The next Malayalam form which Mr. Venkayya points out is the following l — 

Pdvdta, kuta , atima, para, nvra, sarkkara, enna, ita. In all these words a is used instead 

of ai, the Tamil form. But this document does not invariably use a instead of ai. It uses 
ai also, e.g ., murai and makotaiyar. Here again Mr. Venkayya did not enquire when this 
Malayalam form of a instead of ai came into use in Malabar. In the Kayiyur inscription of 
950 A.D. , we find the form a instead of ai, e.g., amachcJidn instead of amaittdn or amaichchdn . 
We find a instead of ai (irupallanchu instead of irupattaihchu or irupattaintu) in an inscrip- 
tion of Tiruvitaikkotu (a few miles south of Trivandrum where even now Malayalam mixed 
with Tamil is spoken) dated 871 a.d. (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 14). In the Tirukotitta- 
nam inscription of the time of Parkara Iravi (sixth century) Nos. 1 and 3, we find the form* 
naundandtu and ruinrulaindtu (both a and ai). Again in the Peruana inscriptions (sixth 
contury) wo have nanrida-natu and nanride-ndtu (instead of nonnilai ndtu and tapa x * 
(instead of tapai) (T. A. S., II, pp. 34, 44). In the Trkbtittanam inscription No. 4 we read 
miinne instead of munnai (Ibid., p. 4). Though this form began to be used at so early a 
period, the other form was also in use till the seventeenth century in inscriptions. (See the 
Parur inscription of 1624 a.d., Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 300.) 


16 It is now with Mr. N. E. Roby, Jew Town, Cochin. 

1 7 In this document is mentioned, as a current coin, a Roman coin which was suppressed in the 
Roman Empire under Constantius II, 800 a.d. {vide Encyclopaedia Britan me a, Vol. XVII, pp. 052, 053). 

18 The reading given in the T. A. iS. is tapai. But it is clearly an oversight. Topa not tapai is quite 
legible in the facsimile. 
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(c) Mr. Venkayya points out the word ullata instead of ullatu as a distinctly Malayalam 
word, but in that tongue both the forms ulata and ulatu are used. Whether it is written 
ullata ot ullatu pronunciation is the same. The last vowel is pronounced somewhat between 
a and u. I wonder whether Mr. Venkayya took note of the fact that the form a instead of 
u is used only once in this document, whereas the latter form is used sixteen times — dntu, 
chakravarttik ku, ndyaru , irupattonru , pattinattu , chettikku iravikkorttanukku (twice), alannu , 
uppinotu , sarkkaraydtu , kasturiotu , vilakkennayotu, kopurattotu , kaiyeluttu . In the Mampalli 
plate of Quilon dated Kollam 140, i.e., 973 a.d., cheytha is used instead of cheythu 
(Epigraphia Imlica , Vol. IX, p. 236). 

The next Malayalam word pointed out is if a. The word itai is used in the Kaviyur 
(Middle Travancore) inscription of 951 a.d. Mr. Venkayya here does not refer to the form of 
a instead of ai which is already referred to. The next word pointed out is viseshal . The 
Malayalam form is the affix dl. Ihe affix dl (avirdtattdl) is used in the Tiruvalla inscription 
of the ninth century and the Kanfiyur inscription of the tenth century. Again this affix dl 
(Aiyyanatikatiruvatiyal) is used in theKottayam plates of the ninth century written at Quilon. 

(d) Then Mr. Venkayya points out koyilakam He says : “ The word koyil alone 
is used in the sense of a royal palace. In the present inscription koyilakam means a 
royal palace as in modern Malayalam.” It is pardonable that he should make such a mis- 
take regarding a Malayalam word. In Malayalam too Koyil 19 means palace or temple 
though not very much in use, and koyilakam means inside of a palace or temple. The full 
expression is perumkoyilakattirunnarula (sitting in the great palace). If we take away akam 
it would be perumkoyilirunnarula which has no meaning whatever. 

The following Malayalam forms in addition to those already noted are found in the 
inscriptions of the time of Parkara Iravi : — 

Nu instead of nukkun mdparitaltinu, tiruvamiritinu , tiruva kkiraitin u , vilnvinu , marron - 
rinu, ndttinu , ponninu, pddittdnaltinu , tiruvalakinu , amiritinu ( T . A. S., Vol. II, pp. 36, 39, 
43, 44, 47, 49) Nukku form also is used. 

ini for mk . Pdtuldnni, maimalam , vd/ihi, marahhattu, tehha , chihham (Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 36, 
43,44,47,49). 

Ari for arichi . (Ibid., p. 47.) 

Again in the Tiruvalla temple plates of the time of Parkara Iravi we find the following 
Malayalam forms: — 

nil for mk. Tehha , tutahhi, palaiihari, kulahhara, nahhaiydr, aiihdti , tahhal, maimalam. 
Mk also is used. 

Thus we find a large numbor of Malayalam forms in the sixth century inscriptions 
of middle Travancore, and we find them even in so far south a place as Tiruvitaikdtu 
during the ninth century. But we do not find a single Malayalam form in the Rajasekara 
inscription which is the only writing of Keralam available free from Malayalam forms. 
The Rajasekhara inscription, therefore, is the most ancient record yet found in Keralam. 

Evidence in support of an early date . — Having shown the error in the argument brought 
forward by Mr. Venkayya, it remains to be considered whether we can form any idea as to 
date of our copper plate on a linguistic basis. 

(1) There is a book on the Malayalam language known as the LHaiilakam which 
is written in Sanskrit. It has been translated and published in Malayalam. 

The latter part of the lourtecnth century is tlic date indisputably assigned 
to it. I translate a portion from this work. What do you find in Malayalam poetry 
(nuhiipravdla) whether old or new? Is it vantdn, irnntdn ? Is it not vannd?i irunin&n { 
Is it thernka , mdmka , ka/ichi, pan rl > i l . Is it not tin ha, mditha, kanfii, panTd ? Is it 
ydn, ydnai ? Is it not nan, dna { Is it ahnai, dinai , avwrrai, ivarrai ? Is it not aline, 
19 KoyUkkal poyi means to the place or temple. 
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itine, avarre> ivarre ? Is it kalutai , kutirai ? Is it not kaluta , kutira ? Is it utaivdl , 

*/a» ? Is it not utctvdl, xtayan ? Is it ninnai, ennai ? Is it not ninne, enne ? Is it anam- 
kan , kutumam , mukam , chantiran as the Tamilians would have it ? Ia it not anamgan , 
kusumam, mukham , chandran ? In short, in poetry we do not find the slightest Tamil forms/* 
(Lilatilakam translated into Malayalam byArrur Krishna Pisharati, p. 11.) While speaking 
about certain songs, Lilatilakam says : “ In almost all these songs we see Tamilised Malay- 

alam, on account of its intercourse with Tamil. That is why we see, alanta , vi\anta instead 
of alanna, vilanna” (Ibid., p. 17.) From this we learn that during the latter part of the 
fourteenth century Malayalam poetry was free from Tamil forms. The use of nn for nt and 
a for ai y etc., which we have discussed in connection with the copper plate in question were 
the standard forms of expression during the time of the IAlatilakam , i.e the latter part of the 
fourteenth century. “ The high caste people/' the Lilatilakam goes on, “ pronounce upava - 
mm, sarasan , diksha , daivam, iamku , puja just as in Sanskrit/ 5 ( Ibid ., p. 70.) But we should 
bear in mind that in Vatteluttu there are no characters to write these words correctly. There- 
fore in pure Vatteluttu inscriptions we see these words in a Tamil form. That does not go 
to prove that that was the accepted pronunciation in those days. Let me transliterate here 
certain pieces of Malayalam prose quoted by the Ltlatilakam . “ Virinna kavilappu pdlayum 

marinm kayal pdlayum talarnna m&nkan pdlayum kurna vtl pdlayum sobhikunna locha • 
nam /* “ Udydnattil chutalata pdlayum chutalatayil pumtottu pdlayum pumtottil vantin - 

chdrttu pdlayum vantinchdrttil mdragiti pdlayum iwulsavattilativar&jaty&sha /* (Ibid., p. 70.0 
These are just like the modern Malayalam and the Lilatilakam during the last half of the 
fourteenth century quoted these passages from some Malayalam book. We, therefore, may 
safely infer that the portions quoted above were the Malayalam of the thirteenth century. 

(2) Let me now quote an inscription of the thirteenth century. 

Tiruvallam inscription of Ko. 4 a.d. 1237. 

Svasti sri Kollam 412 dm&ntai tta (nu) viydlam malcara ndyiru Myiru irlvati inndldl 
tiruvallattu srimuka mantapattil irunnu cheyitta cheyi katvolaikkaranamdmitu. 

Matattu chakki Tiruvdnti 20 tiruvallattu. Tinkalamdvaii n torum chellumaru kalpichcha 

chelavu tirukkannappannum mdUvan tiruvatikkum tiruvamirtinnari , 32 nama - 

skdram I nnum 

ptrkkannari venchanam ulpata ari yum drdtikkunnampikku nel 

tinkal uvavin-torum chellumdru kalpichchari . ( Trav . Arch. Series , Vol. I, p. 297.) 

Tiruvallam, four miles south of Trivandrum, is a place where even now Malayalam mixed 
with Tamil is spoken, and the above is a sample of the thirteenth century language of Tiru- 
vallam. There is very little Tamil in it. There must be a world of difference between the 
thirteenth century language of Tiruvallam and Cranganore. Compare the specimens of the 
Malayalam prose quoted above from the Lilatilakam and the Tiruvallam inscription, both of 
the thirteenth century, with the language of our copper plate and there is no gainsaying the fact 
that there is a great deal of difference between the language in them and in Vira 
Raghava’s plate. When we consider this difference, bearing in mind that one of the 
specimens is from a place where even now a mixture of Tamil and Malayalam is the 
language, we cannot help concluding that the copper plate is many centuries prior to the 
thirteenth. 

(3) Now let us turn to some of the particular forms found in the document under 
discussion. This document uses the word ulla twice (Itayil Ullata , Chantirdtittiyakalulla ). 
In the Parkara Iravi plates also we find ulla not olla. In the Tiru valla temple plates of the 

20 Matattu chakki Tiruvdnti is the name of a person. 

21 T imkalamdvdti is tinkalamdvdsi. 

22 Tivaram irtinwri is the reading which is evidently iiruvatnirtiri^ari. 
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time of Parkara Iravi we find hoth tilja and olla several times. In the Mampalli plate which 
was written at Quilon in the year 073 a.d. we find the form olla thrice, ulla never. (Epi- 
graphia Ind-ica , Vol. IX, p. 236.) In the Kantiyur inscription of 946 a.d. we find the word 
ollatu twice. In the Tanu Iravi copper plates which were written in the ninth century at 
Quilon, the word olla is used four times, ulla is never used. 

In the Tiruvallam inscription of 1143 a.d., the Kunamkara inscription of 1196, the 
Tiruvattaiu inscription of 1222, the Keralapuram inscription of 1316, the Chittaral inscrip- 
tion of 1373, we find the form olla invariably. (Seme Early Sovereigns of Travancore by 
P. Sundaram Pillai, pp. 66, 70, 74; Trav. Arch . Series, Vol. I, pp. 296, 298). In Tamil the 
term is ulla not olla . OUa is properly the Malayalam form. In modem Malayalam both 
forms are used, due to a tendency to bring back the words to their original form. We should 
bear in mind that Tiruvallam, Kunamkarai, Tiru vat tarn, Keralapuram and Chittaral are 
south of Trivandrum and are places where even now Malayalam mixed with Tamil is spoken. 
In such places also we find the form olla not ulla during the twelfth, thirteenth rnd 
fourteenth centuries. The distinct Malayalam form, converting u into o , came into use in 
so far south a place as Quilon even during the ninth century, and must have come into use 
in Cranganore and the adjacent places much before. But in the Vira Kaghava copper 
plate we find only the Tamil form Ulla . 

(4) Another point to be noted is the use of the word kututtdm. The document under 
consideration uses the form kututtdm nine times but never kotuttom. Rajasekhara uses 
kutukka three times, kotukka never. The ninth century document of Tiruvalla Middle Travan- 
core uses kutukka twice. The Quilon inscription (Tanu Iravi copper plates) of the ninth cen- 
tury uses kutukka ten times and kotukka once. Mampalli plate of Quilon dated Ko. 149, i.e n 
973 a. i)., uses kotukka and kutukka (Epigraphia Indica , Vol. IX, p. 236). We find the form 
kotukka thrice and kutukka never in the Kaviyur (Middle Travancore) inscription of 951 
a.d. The Kunamkara inscription of a.d. 1196 and the Keralapuram inscription of 1316 use 
the form kotukka (Some Early Sovereigns of Travancore , pp. 70, 74). Kunamkara and Kerala- 
puram are south of Trivandrum. From the eleventh century forward we find the form 
kotukka invariably. The form kotukka came into use even in such a southern part as Quilon 
during the ninth century and must have taken the place of kutukka in such a northern part 
as Cranganore much before tho ninth century. We find the forms Kututtdn and kotuttdn in 
the Tiruvalla temple plates of the time of PArkara Ira vi . Kutukka is not at all a Malayalam 
form, and in modem Tamil it is the colloquial form. MahAmahopadhyaya Swaminatha 
Iyer of Madras, who is a recognised authority on ancient Tamil literature, assured me that 
the form kutukka is invariably found in the ancient Tamil manuscripts, but some other 
Tamil scholars whom I consulted called this in question. I therefore made a research on this 
point ; and avoided manuscripts as not of great use, for copyists are apt to make corrections 
according to their ideas of spelling. I, therefore, read a great number of stone and lithic in- 
scriptions in Tamil, many of which do not contain the forms kutukka or kotukka. I found the 
form kutukka in eighty-one Tamil inscriptions invariably, some of them use the word several 
times. ( Vide Some Early Sovereigns of Travancore , p. 65. Travancore Archceologkal 
Series, Vol. I, No. l,pp.5-9,Xo. 2, p. 2, No. 3, p. 5, No. 6, pp. 101, 104, 151, 152, No. 8, p. 169, 
No. 12, p. 189, No. 14, pp. 239, 245, 248, 249, No. 15, pp. 252, 255, 256, 257, 259, 260, 261, 263, 
264, 267, 269, 272, 276, 279. South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part I, pp. 2, 15, 21,43, 53, 
69, 78, 85, 91, 105, 113, Ibid , Part III, pp. 249, 251, 254, 261, 306, 386, Ibid. t \ ol. III, Part I, 
pp. 12, 13, 16, 19, 23, 25, 30, 33, 40, 42, 44, 45, 47, 50, 55, 61, 66, 72, 76, 78, 80, 83, 87, 88, 
91, 94, 97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 105, 108, 109, 112, 116. 
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I find only three pure Tamil inscriptions in which the form kotukka is used. One Tan- 
jore inscription dated S. 1368, i.e., a.d. 1446-47, and the Kasukuti plates of Nanclivarman Pal- 
la vamalla (eighth century) use the form kotukka once each (South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, 
Part III, pp. 339, 352). We find it again in the Tirukurralam plates of Pantya Kulasekhara- 
deva Dikshitar S. 1670, i.e. } a.d. 1753 (Trav. Arch . Series , Vol. I, No. VI, p. 150). In fact 
we find the form kutukka twice and kotukka once in this record. 

From all this we understand that kutukka was the recognised Tamil form till very lately, 
but we do not find the form kutukka in any inscription of the Malabar Coast later than the 
tenth century. The form kotukka , as is already shown, came into use in Tiru valla (Middle 
Travancore) during the time of Parkara Iravi (sixth century) and even in such a southern 
part as Quilon during the ninth century. It must have come into use in Cranganore very 
much earlier. We find in our copper plate the form kutukka not once or twice but 
nine times. 

The above named pieces of linguistic evidence make it abundantly clear that the docu- 
ment under discussion is a very ancient one and that Mr. Venkayya was far wrong in 
ascribing it to the fourteenth century. 

(To be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


The Subject-Index to Periodicals, 1920 
Issued by the Library Association. I. Lan- 
guage and Literature, Pt. I. Classical, Oriental 
and Primitive. Agents: Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
7-8, Coptic Street, VV.C. 1 ; London, 1923. 

In this publication, very valuable to scholars, 
we have 639 entries obtained from the examina- 
tion of 100 periodicals. Judging from the refer- 
ences to this Journal, the association editors have 
done their work admirably, and I have no hesi- 
tation in recommending it to all Indian scholars 
desirous of knowing where to find what contem- 
poraries are doing in their own line of study. 

R. C. Temple. 


Epigraphia Zeylanica, Vol. II, Pt. 5. Edited 
by Don Martino de Z. Wiekremasinghe. Govt, 
of Ceylon: Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer. 
sity Press, London. 

This part contains six inscriptions, some of them 
of much interest and value. It is admirably 
edited, with fine plates, in the style inaugurated 
by the late Dr. J. F. Fleot for his Indian inscrip- 
tions. 

No. 34, the Dimbulagala MarsL-vidiyo Inscrip- 
tion is a new edition based on fresh material 
brought by Mr. H. C. P. Bell. Don M. Wickre- 
masinghe points out that it “belongs to Queen 
Sundara-mahadevt and not to the reign of Jay a- i 
bahu as Mr. Bell contends, for the simple reasons 
that Jaya-baliu was no longer living when the 
inscription was indited.” The Editor then na- 
turally proceeds to discuss “ the anomaly of dating 
from the coronation of a deceased king, the first 
of its kind yet known in Sinhalese chronology,” 


and gives his reasons for asserting that it was 
really a record of Queen Sundara Mahadevfs time. 
No. 35, the Ambagamuva Rock-inscription of 
Vijaya-Bahu I (1058-1114 a.d.). Here again Mr. 
H. C. P. Bell comes to the fore. This inscription 
of this great monarch is gone into at length and 
“the principal events of Vijaya-bahu’s career” 
are fixed after consideration also of the literature 
on the subject. 

No. 36, the Folonnaruva Slab-inscription of 
Sahasa-Malla is of great importance as “ the ear- 
liest yet come to light ” with a definite date in 
the Bauddha Era: dated “Wednesday, 1743 
years, 3 months and 27 days of the Buddha varsa,” 
most probably Wednesday, 23rd August 1200 a.d,, 
thus fixing the initial at 544 B. c. On this as- 
sumption much important history can be built up. 

No. 38, the Polonnaruva Anaulunclaya Slab- 
Inscription (Reg. No. 1) is of great interest, for 
it refers, as Dr. L. D. Barnett has assisted in point- 
ing out, to the Kanarese “ guild of merchants 
called Vira-Bananju or Vira-Valanjiyar,” and 
thus in showing that they extended their trade 
to Coy Ion in the twelfth century a.d. 

No. 39, the Polonnaruva Pot-Gul Vehara In- 
scription, very difficult of access, the Editor thinks 
belong to Lilavati, the widow of Parakkama- 
bahu between 1197-1200 a.d. 

R. C. Temple. 

The Library System of the Baroda State. 
By Newton M. Dutt, Curator of Libraries, 
Baroda State. 3rd edition, Baroda, 1924. 

This little pamphlet of 45 pages relates the story 
of a remarkable achievement, as “ H. H. the 
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Maharaja Gaekwar is the first ruler in India to 
introduce free and compulsory primary education ” 
and “ the first to establish free state-aided libraries 
throughout his dominions.” The Library depart- 
ment was established in 1911. 

The next interesting part of the scheme is the 
establishment of organized travelling libraries, 
by which “all libraries coming under the scheme 
are entirely free to all persons, young and old, 
rich and poor, of every caste and creed.” The 
Central Library contains about 100,000 volumes, 
20,000 of them from the Maharaja’s own private 
Library and about 20,000 more volumes in the 
“ travelling library sgstion.” It contains also 
the largest circulating library in India, the cir- 
culation in 1923 being about 97,000 volumes, 
exclusive of 6,000 volumes circulated in Baroda 
City from the travelling library. There is also 
a Children’s Library which lent over 4,000 volumes 
in 1923, and further, a valuable thing in India, 
a Mahila (Ladies’) Branch Library. A separate 
Sanskrit Library, a collection of rare MSS. and 
The Gaekwad's Oriental Series for publishing them 
complete, an institution which is more than a 
credit to its originator and the Baroda State. 

The account of the establishment of District 
and Village Libraries is very interesting and the 
facts “that 598 libraries and 91 reading rooms 
have been established in villages,” and that “39 
of the more ambitious villages have even erected 
library buildings,” speak volumes for the progress 
of education in a Native State in India. 

R. C. Temple. 


Rajendra, the Gangaikonda Chola. By S. 

Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Ph.D. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

In this pamphlet, reprinted from the Journal 
of Indian History , Vol. II, Part III, September, 
1923, we have another of Professor Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar’s illuminating studies in the history 
of the Tamils. Rajendra Chola, who reigned 
from 1011 to c. 1042 a.d., was one of the great 
Chola sovereigns and succeeded his father R&ja 
Raja, another great sovereign, as an independent 
monarch, about 1015 a.d. He did great things 
for his dynasty and received, among other titles, 
that of the GangaikCnda Chola, the Chola that 
took the Ganges. What his exploits were and 
how ho camo by this title is the task that Profes- 
sor Krishnaswami Aiyangar has set himself to 
unearth from inscriptions and literature, per- 
forming it with the skill and knowledge that we 
are now accustomod to expect from him. The 
task is an important one for the student of South 
Indian history. 

The Professor sets out by showing that the 
marriage by Raja Raja of his daughter Kundavvai 
to the Eastern Chalukya, Vimaladitya, was of 


the first importance to his line. Bit by bit, in 
the course of a reign of 30 years or more, 985 to 
c. 1015 a.d.. Raja Raja enlarged his dominion 
till its northern boundary was “ the Tungabha- 
dr» till it joins the Krishna, and took into it ter- 
ritory along an irregular frontier proceeding north- 
wards from somewhere near Karnul to the fron- 
tiers of Orissa.” From this frontier his son Ra- 
jendra started on his long career of conquest, 
having been associated with his predecessor aa heir- 
apparent, and having “actually done the work 
of conquest for his father.” 

So when he started on his own account he was 
no novice at the work. His first efforts brought 
him into touch with the Western Chalukyas, whose 
ruler Jayasimha he defeated, having apparently 
been in Ceylon and Malabar in the interval. All 
this takes us to his tenth year. In his twelfth 
year conquests are claimed for him up to the Gan- 
ges and across the Bay of Bengal. By his thir- 
teenth year a number of places are mentioned 
as having fallen to him, and among other rulers 
he captured Indraratha at Jatinagara and defeated 
Dharmapala of Dandabhukti, Ranasura of Dak- 
shina Lada, G 6 vinda chandra of Bengal and 
Ottamayipala of Uttara Lada, and thus reached 
the Ganges. About this time he sent a fleet of 
ships “into the middle of the Ocean against San 
grama Vijaydttunga Varma, King of Kadaram 
and captured him. He took, across the seas, 
Sri Vijaya, and many other places in the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra. Professor Krishnaswami 
sets about identifying these personages and 
places with conspicuous knowledge. 

By his first campaign Rajendra “had secured 
his position both in the South, in his rear,” and 
“ along a somewhat irregular frontier extending 
from the region of Central India to Dharw&r in 
the south of the Bombay Presidency.” He then 
set to work to conquer Kalingam and territories 
across the Bay of Bengal. His capture of “In- 
draratha of the dynasty of the moon,” and of 
the places mentioned in connection with that 
monarch took Rajendra Chola to the modern 
Central India and beyond Orissa. The Professo 
then shows that the two Ladas represent the twa 
divisions of Radha in Bengal ; that is, Dakshina 
Lada was Midnapur and Uttara Lada was Bar- 
dhwan. Next the Professor makes the import- 
ant identification of Dandabhukti with Bihar, 
the conquest of which brought Rajendra to the 
Ganges itself. * 

Having secured his route to the sea by the con- 
quest of Orissa and part of Lower Bengal, Ra- 
jendra Chola launched his expedition overseas 
from PaiOr near Gopalpflr, as above Said, against 
San grAma Vijay6ttunga Vannan of Kadaram, 
which the Professor identifies with the River 
“ Katrca on the North Coast of Sumatra ” i.e., 
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Kerti, near Achin : &ri Vijaya he identifies with 
Palembang to the South-West of the Island. And 
finally he shows that the expedition against Ka- 
daram was undertaken because the expansion 
of the Palembang State brought it into hostility 
with the overseas possession of the Cholas. These 
possessions seem to have been retained by them, 
until some time in the reign of another great 
Ohola monarch, Kul6ttunga. Incidentally, in the 
course of his illuminating remarks on these ex- 
peditions, Prof. Krishnaswami Aiyangar identi- 
fies many old names, including Manakkavaram 
with the Nicobar Islands. 

Such is a summary of the Professor’s researches 
into the military proceedings of RajSndra Chola, 
but it will repay scholars to read carefully how 
he arrives at his conclusions. Incidentally his 
remarks show that some of the mediaeval Indian 
rulers led anything but quiet lives. 

R&jendra had many titles. Among them was 
that of Mudikoijda Chola, the Chola who took 
crown-jewels, still perpetuated in many place- 
names. So is that of Gangaikonda Chola, already 
explained. He had also a third well-known title, 
Pandita Chola, the Chola who was the patron of 
learning. The last two appellations have a bear- 
ing on his character as an administrator. He 
cleverly used the Ganges water collected in his 
Northern conquests in establishing a magnifi- 
cent irrigation tank, round which people were 
induced to settle because of the sacred water he 
had poured into it He also caused au educa- 
tional institution to be established for the acqui- 
sition of religious knowledge with fourteen pro- 
fessors attached to it, who had definite salaries 
provided from a settled fund. There were other 
foundations of a like nature in his reign. 

This care for education was carried on through 
the eleventh century a.d. by Raj endra’s successors, 
R&j&dhiraja and Vira Rajendra. The first founded 
a similar theological college and the latter 
another of the same kind, attached to which was a 
hostel for students and a hospital of fifteen beds, 
one surgeon, two men servants, two female nurses 
and a ward servant. All this is gleaned from 
inscriptions, which thus show their value if read 
with intelligence. 

Professor Krishnaswami Aiyangar has thus 
once again proved that Indian scholars are taking 
the vast collection of epigraphic remains of their 
country into serious consideration, and are gra- 
dually building up the history of the mediaeval 
rulers, to show the present and coming generations 
what manner of men they were and what they 
looked on as works worthy to be done for their 
country. In this way the labours of many scho- 
lars over a long period, in making available to the, 
student what is otherwise a mass of uninteresting 
and unintelligible forgotten names collected 


together, is being utilised to invaluable historical 
purpose. 

R. C. Temfle. 

JOURNAL OF THE UNITED PROVINCES HISTORICAL 

Society, Vol. Ill, Pt. I. December 1923. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Calcutta. 

This issue contains, as usual, some important 
articles, worth the attention of all Indian scholars. It 
commences with “ Documents of the Seven- 
teenth Century, British India, in the Public Re- 
cord Office, Chancery Lane.” This is unquestion- 
ably a very valuable piece of work on a difficult 
subject — difficult because of the arrangement of 
Papers relating to the East Indies in the Public 
Record Office. The searcher, without this article 
to his hand, would have to search first in the Co- 
lonial Series — East Indies, in the Domestic State 
Papers, and in the State Papers — Foreign ; and 
even then he would have to know what he was 
about in a way open to few. This means that 
the Public Record Office is largely shut to the 
searcher for information about India ; experto 
crede . But there is a great deal useful to him in 
that Office nevertheless. 

The paper before us, however, goes deeply into 
the question. It bells us all about the “Colonial 
Office Records, East Indies, now C. O. 77,” the 
Colonial Entry -Books, the State Papers, Domestic, 
as they relate to India, State Papers, Foreign, of 
the same nature, and about a large collection of 
State Papers, Miscellaneous (Domestic and Foreign). 
Then there are Records of Parliament and 
Council (Privy Council, Acts and Ordinances of 
the Interregnum, i.e,, Oliver Cromwell), the Legal 
Records (Chancery Proceedings, with a very va- 
luable list of defendants when the East India Com- 
pany was plaintiff): Admiralty Court Records 

and Navy Board Records, Exchequer (K.R.) 

Port Books, Board of Customs and Excise, Trea- 
sury Records including Accounts (Declared Ac- 
counts, Audit Office). Finally there is an Ap- 
pendix giving a list of the published Calendars 
of Records and Uncalendared Intervals. It would 
be hard to find a more important compendium 
for scholars and searchers. 

The next paper is a continuation of the im- 
portant “ Place-Names in the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, by Mr. Paul Whalley, late of 
the B. C. S.” This is followed by an interesting 
correspondence on the “ Stone Elephant at Ajmere 
[sic] ” between Mr. H. Beveridge and Prof. P. 
B. Joshi, and an even more interesting paper on 
Indian Education in the Seventh Century a.d., 
being I-tsing's account in 072-988 a.d., by Prof. 
R. K. Mookerji. 

Then Sayyad Iftikhar Husain Salieb gives the 
story of Haji Sayyad Sliah Waria ’ Ah of Dewa, 
near Bara Banki. He was a Husaini Sayyad, 
born in or about 1819, and influenced “the reli* 
gious conceptions and ideals of an incredibly large 
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number of human beings.” He was by birth, 
as it were, a Sufi Saint. “ It was an ancient 
practice among the Sufis to seek annihilation in 
one of the Divine attributes which coloured the 
whole of their existence and became its predomi- 
nant feature. The attribute in question involves 
the annihilation of self and the true recognition 
of the everlasting nature of the Deity.” The 
attribute concerned with Haji Waris ’Ali was the 
name Waris, “ one of the ninety -nine names of 
God {as used in the Koran) and indicating that 
after everything else has perished, He alone will 
survive.” Here we have the key to this Saint 6 
life. 

He was initiated into Sufiism by his brother- 
in-law, Haji Sayyad Khadim ’Ali Shah of Luck- 
now, to whose mantle he succeeded at eleven years 
of age, and by the age of fourteen he had a number 
of disciples. At fifteen he started for Mecca, 
and quite in his youth he became a Darvesh. He 
then travelled for twelve years all over Western 
Asia, and in Europe to Turkey, Russia and Ger- 
many, but there is no record of the journeys. In 
Europe he is said to have been received by the 
Sultan ’Abdul -Majid at Constantinople and by 
Bismarck in Berlin. Altogether he made seven 
pilgrimages to Mecca and wandered always, re- 
turning to Dewa permanently only in 1899, when 
80 years of ago— a celibate ascetic all his life, which 
lasted till 1900. 

There are many tales and doubtless some legends 
told of this remarkable Sufi Saint of our own time, 
but the interest in liis biographer’s account of 
him lies in the Sufiism exhibited by Haji Waris 
'Ali. To describe this, he enters into a very brief 
history of the Sufis which is worth reading for the 
novelty of the views expressed. He apparently 
denies their want of orthodoxy, and then he goes on: 
“Sufiism is really a practical philosophy with an 
othical side. In order to obtain a real insight 
into it, it is essential to go through certain exer- 
cises and observances. Hence the need for a 
spiritual preceptor or ‘ Shaikh ’ as the Sufis call 
him.” Hero the writer gives us a remarkable 
footnote: “The word [Shaikh] should not be 
mixed up with the popular caste-name” — another 
instance of the power of the Hindu idea of caste 
in India. The biographer then describes the fall 
of the Shaikhs from their original high moral po- 
sition, till they “trade on the credulity of the 
popular mind and oiler to give you a passport to 
Heaven if you can pledge your faith to them!” 
But all this does not create a bad system, and it 
is contended that in Haji Waris ’Ali one finds 
a man “ who knows God as he ought to be known.” 

Of the three great Sufi schools in India — the 
Qadiriya, the Ohiehtiya, and Naqslibandiya, Haji 
Waris ’Ali belonged to the first two. “The key- 
note of his system was Divine and Universal Love.” 
Again: “ The Sufis claim that the eternal order 


of the universe is based on love. It may, there- 
fore, be set down that the deeper a man’s love of 
God, the greater is his spiritual knowledge in pro- 
portion.” Here we have the teaching of Haji 
Waris ’Ali. In this doctrine he became “effaced 
from self,” even to the point of becoming “ effaced 
from effacement ” — the old Indian Hindu doc- 
trine of reaching to Nothing, to the Nothing that 
exists as a reality. On his path of progress Haji 
Waris ’Ali passed through the several stages of 
spiritual progression till he reached tawakkuly 
complete dependence on God and taslimu-raza , 
resignation to his will. 

Unfortunately he disliked long discourses and 
has left no systematic teaching behind him : only 
certain precepts and not many of them. His 
teaching, however, illustrated certain Sufi doc- 
trines : “ God alone has a real existence ; every- 
thing else is * non ens,’ ” and “ the seat of God is 
not Heaven : you should look for him among 
yourselves,” reversing thus the doctrine, “ All is 
God ” by making it, “ God is all.” The Haji 
had his own way of publicly admitting applicants 
to the Order — admitting all alike, men and women 
of every shade of thought and of every religion, 
with a different formula for different faiths, and he 
encouraged non -Muslims to follow their own faith 
“ with greater zeal and sincerity.” 

II is disciples were in two classes — those who 
embraced the ascetic life and those who did not, 
while adopting his doctrine. Of the last class 
there were very many, even from distant parts 
of Europe. He was, like all Sufis, practically 
accused of heterodoxy, a charge largely based 
on Iris acceptance of all religions into his fold. 
At the same time, miraculous actions are 
attributed to him. By his own wish he had 
no successor. 

The great pity of the life of this great man 
is that he left no real “Word” behind him, but 
wo are told that “an excellent treatise explaining 
his mystic doctrine has been published by an old 
disciple (? in Urdu), Mirza Ibrahim Beg Shaida 
of Lucknow, under the title of Minhaju'l Ishqia 
fi Irshadat Warisiya Now, tho reason I have 
dealt with this article at length is that it is very 
important for English and European students 
to have an authoritative account of modern Su- 
fiism beforo them, and I much hope that a correct 
translation of tho treatise will bo forthcoming. 
Tho issue winds up with one of Mr. W. H. More- 
land’s excellent accounts of early European trade 
In India— this time on the operations of tho Dutch 
East India Company, from the W, Geleynssen 
de Jongh Collection in the Public Record Office 
at tho Hague. This collection throws invaluable 
“sidelights on life in Agra, 1637-39,” and Mr. 
Moreland's method has further illuminated it. 

R, C Temple. 
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22. The Brahman and his Guru. 

( Told by Hira Halwdi and recorded by Bhagwdn Prasdd , Nizdmdbdd , Azamgark District .) 

There was once a Brahman who was initiated by his Guru, and he asked him to give him 
a Mantra, which none but himself could know. So the Guru whispered the usual Mantra 
into the ear of his disciple and departed. 

Soon after the Brahman went to bathe at Benares, and hearing many other pilgrims 
reciting the same Mantra, he thought that his Guru had deceived him. So he went to him 
and charged him with trickery. The Guru was wroth and said : 

“ Take this scrap of paper and put it at the root of a Banyan tree and bring me whatever 
you find there.” 

The disciple did as he was ordered, and found a small ball. He brought it to his Guru, 
who said : 

“ Take this to the bazar and sell it ; but whoev er buys it must give all his wealth in 
exchange.” 

He took it to several shops, but no one would buy it on such terms. At last he came 
to a goldsmith, who saw that it was of wondrous value and gave all his wealth in exchange 
for it. When he opened it, the whole of his house was filled with a marvellous light, and the 
king, thinking that the moon had come down, went there with his troops. The goldsmith 
was afraid, and buried the ball in the ground ; and when the king saw that the light was 
quenched, he went away. Then the goldsmith called the Brahman and said : — 

“ Take away your ball. I am afraid to keep it any longer.” 

The Brahman went back to the Guru, who said : — 

“This is like the Mantra which I gave you. It has wondrous powers, which none but 
I know. Go in peace.” 

The Brahman fell at his feet and worshipped him. 

23. The Biter Bit. 

(Told by Ajudhya Prasdd Dube of Bhonpa pur, Benares District.) 

There was once a very poor Brahman, who was sore pressed to marry his daughter. 
Having no means, he decided to go to the Raja and see if he could make something towards 
the marriage expenses. The porters at the Raja's gate would not let him enter ; so he asked 
them to show him the house of the R4jas Pandit. The Pandit was at his prayers ; but when 
he came out and learnt what the Brahman wanted, he said : — There is no use in your going 
before the R&ja unless you can answer the questions he puts. Now what learning do you 
possess \ " The Brahman was obliged to admit that he was an ignorant man. So the Pandit 
said, “ If you cannot say anything else, say, when you are addressed, “ Dharm Jci jay , Pdp 
ki chhai ” ( i.e “ Victory to Religion and Ruin to Vice.”) 

When they came to the court, the Rftja asked the Brahman to recite some verses, and 
all he could say was : — “ Dharm hi jay , Pdp ki chhai.” The R4ja could understand this, 
which he could never do when his own Pandit spoke : so he was pleased and gave the Brahman 
a thousand rupees. As he was going away, the Pandit asked him for half the gift, and when 
he refused, the Pandit went straight to the Rftja and told him what an impostor the Brahman 
was. 

The Rkja said nothing ; but next du\ when the Brahman came to court, he gave h fm a 
scrap of paper and said : — “ Take this to my Treasurer and he will give you your reward.” 
Now on the paper was written — “ Cut off this rascal's nose.'* 


4 
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As the Brahman was walking to the Treasury, he met the Pandit, who demanded his 
share. Said the Brahman, “ I fear the Treasurer. You go and get this money, and then 
we will divide it.” When the Treasurer read the message, he cut off the Pandit s nose, despite 
all his protestations. Next day, when the R&ja sent again for the Brahman he was surprised 
to see him unhurt. When he heard the story and sent for the Pandit, all he could say was 
“ Dharm ki jay, Pap hi chkai.’' 

So the Raja dismissed the Pandit from his service, and appointed the Brahman Pandit 
in his place . 

24. The Craft of the Barber. 

(Told by Pandit Chandrasekhara , Zilla School , Cawnpore.) 

There was once an old Mahajan who was a widower, blind, deaf and lame, and he had 
no son. One day he called his chief agent and said : — “ I am very anxious to marry again 
and have an heir. If you can arrange this, I will reward you handsomely.” 

Now in that village lived a very cunning barber, to whom the agent went and said, “ If 
you can arrange a wife for the Lalaji, you will receive two hundred rupees, and be appointed 
also his family barber.” Delighted with this offer, the barber went to a village some way off, 
where lived a number of Banias. There is.” said he, “ a wealthy Mah&jan who is my client, 
and I am off to Ujjain to find a bride for him.” Hearing this, the Banias began to think 
there was a chance of profit, and so they came to him and said : — “ Worthy barber ! why 
should we send you to Ujjain ? Perchance the marriage can be arranged nearer home, and 
if you could bring it about, we would make it worth your while.” 

The barber raised sundry objections, till they gave him a handsome present, when he 
agreed to marry his client to the daughter of one of them. Now he knew they would be 
asking all sorts of questions about the bridegroom, which he could not safely answer. So he 
pretended to be very hungry, and when the women took him inside and began to feed and 
question him, he stuffed his mouth full of rice, so that he could not talk properly. Said one 
woman to him : — “ How old is the youth ? ” ” Twenty, twenty, twenty,” said he. “ Does 

he care about seeing nautches ? ” asked a second. “ He sees nobody but himself,” said the 
barber. “ Does he care for singing ? ” asked a third. “ He never listens to anyone,” said 
the barber. kC Has he a conveyance ? ” asked a fourth. <v He never moves anywhere without 
a conveyance ” was his reply. 

The barber then left. When the marriage procession arrived and they saw what the 
bridegroom was like, they seized the barber and cried, <£ What a lying rogue you are ! ”. 
But he replied, If you think well, you will find that I never deceived you. When I was 
asked his age, I said “ twenty ” three times, which makes sixty. I said he never looked at 
dances or listened to singing, by which, of course, I meant that he was blind and deaf, and when 
I said that he never moved without a conveyance, you might have understood that he was 
lame.” 

But they w ould not listen to his excuses, and drove him and the procession out of their 
village. 

25. The Affliction of Devi. 

(Told by Ram Sahai and recorded by Siu Darsan Sink, schoolmaster , Aural, Fatehpur District.) 

There were once a Bania and a Lodha in a certain village, and neither of them had a son. 
So they went to the shrine of Devi, and the Bania vowed that if a son were born unto him, 
he would offer a gold mohur , and the Lodha promised a buffalo as his offering. In due time 
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by the grace of Devi a son was born to each of them. After the children were named, the 
Bania and the Lodha went to the shrine with their friends, beating drums and making merry. 
The Mali, who was the priest of the shrine, thought to himself — “ To-day for certain we shall 
get two valuable offerings.” The Bania went in first, and after making a prayer touched the 
image with a gold mohur . Then he took it up, and coming home to his wife, said — “ This 
is a blessed coin. Tie it round the neck of our son, and he will be safe from the attacks of 
demons and the Evil Eye.” 

The Lodha, when he went in, also prayed. Then he tied his buffalo by the neck-rope 
to the image of the goddess and came home. The Mali was well pleased, but just as he was 
going to loose the beast, it jumped and made a rush for home, and dragged the image by the 
rope along the ground to the door of the Loclha’s house. Just then Mahadeva came up and, 
seeing the goddess in this wretched plight, asked her what had happened. She answered — 
“ This is the result of conferring blessings on the base. The Bania robbed me of the offering, 
and this rascaJly Lodha has caused me to be dragged through the thorns and disgraced.” 
So Mahadeva appeased her, and carried her off to his seat on Mount Kailasa, and there he 
comforted her. 

26. The Age of Man. 

(Told by Kdzi Waqar-ullah and recorded by Faizullak, schoolmaster , Budaun.) 

On the day of Creation Allah called all creatures into his presence and began to allot 
their ages on the earth. First came the Ass, and Allah said, “ Thy age shall be forty years.’ ’ 
Next came the Owl, and to him the same age was given. And so with the Dog. Last came 
Man, and to him Allah said, “ Thy age shall be forty years.” 

The Man said — “ 0 Almighty Father, Thou hast made me lord of all thy creatures 
and thou hast fixed forty years as the space of my life. In twenty years I shall gain maturity. 
Twenty years will be spent in acquiring wisdom and knowledge. What time is then left 
in which I may do thee service ? ” 

In the meantime the Ass came into the presence of Allah crying bitterly and said : 
“ O Lord, Thou hast given me an age of forty years. To me has been allotted the duty of 
carrying bricks and mortar and the foul raiment of men. My food is only the scraps of dry 
grass I pick up on the wayside, and my master has been allowed to thrash me with a club and 
torment me in various ways. How shall I be able to bear such hardship for the space of forty 
years ? Of thy mercy reduce the span of my years.” Allah said to his Peshkar — “ Lessen 
the age of this creature by twenty years and give it to Man, who claims that the allotted 
span of his age is too small.” 

Then the Dog came into the Presence and said — “ O Lord, Thou hast fixed my age at 
forty years, and thou hast given as my food dead animals and all kinds of carrion and the 
leavings of men. My business is to lie awake at night, and by day to watch the person and 
property of my master. How can I pass such a length of time in affliction like this ? I pray 
thee reduce my age. Allah said to the Peshkar — “ Reduce the age of this creature by twenty 
years and add them to the age of Man, who prays that his life be increased.” And it was so. 

Then came the Owl into the Presence and said — “ Almighty Lord, my age has been 
fixed at forty years. But it has been ordained that my presence in any house is ill-omened. 
Hence men will ever hate and curse me and abuse me. How can I pass such a long time 
in this misery ? I pray thee shorten my life.” And Allah said to his Peshkar— 6 Take 
twenty years from his life and add it to that of Man, who says that his age is too short.” And 
it was so. 
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Thus the limit of man’s age was fixed at one hundred years ; and all the animals came 
down to this mortal world. This is the reason why up to the age of forty years Man is a man 
i ndeed, active and vigorous, courageous and vigilant. After that, for the space of twenty 
years he is as an ass, idle and slothful and content with what he can get. Then for twenty 
years he is as a dog, weak in strength and sharp of tongue. He is easily provoked to anger 
and greedy for everything he sees. After that he acquires the faculties of an owl. His eyes 
become weak and, as his teeth drop, he speaks in a croaking voice. He loses his power of 
hearing and sits silent in the house, blinking at his friends, who hate and curse him and long 
for the day of his death. 

27. The Founding of the Dom Kingdom of Gorakhpur. 

{Told by Khddim Husain , milage schoolmaster , Dulhipur, Benares District.) 

There was once a R&ja in Benares, who had no child, and he grieved much on that 
account. One clay a Fakir came to his palace and begged alms. The RAja gave him much 
money, and when the Fakir asked what boon the RAja desired in return, the latter said, Pray 
that I may have a child.” 

By and by, through God’s grace, the Rani had a daughter. The Raja called the Pandits 
to chaw her horoscope, and when he asked them to explain it to him, they said, “ We cannot 
tell you one thing. '* But on his insisting that they should tell him, they said, “ Your daughter 
will marry the son of Raghu the Dom.” 

The Raja sent at once for the Dom boy and had him exposed in the jungle, which swarmed 
with beasts of prey. As the boy sat alone, the tree above him said, “ Dig here, and you will 
find a treasure.” So he dug there and found an underground palace, filled with the treasures 
of seven kings. He stayed there for some time and then returned to Benares with an army. 
The RAja, who knew him not, was afraid of his power and gave him his daughter in wedlock. 
On the wedding night the bride discovered that the prophecy had been fulfilled and that she 
was the wife of a Dom. So the old RAja drove out his son-in-law, and he went with his force 
and wealth to Gorakhpur, and there he founded the well-known Dom kingdom. 

28. Alexander and the Sea People. 

{Told and recorded by Sheikh Waliullah , Mulla of Sahaswan, Bndaun District.) 

When Alexander had subdued all the people of the world, he desired to conquer also the 
people of the sea, and he enquired of Aristotle how this could be done. Aristotle, after many 
days’ reflection, fame to the king and said : — “ My advice is this. Have a palace built on 
the shore of the sea, and collect a party of the loveliest maidens of the earth and make them 
live there. Let them go daily to the shore and sing the sweetest songs, and order them to 
treat with the utmost kindness any who come from the sea, be they men, beasts, demons 
or angels.” 

Alexander did as Aristotle advised ; and when the maidens came to the palace, they 
used daily to sit and sing by the shore of the sea. One day they suddenly saw a head appearing 
above the surface of the water. As long as they continued to sing, the head remained above 
the water ; when they ceased, it sank beneath the waves. In appearance it was as the head 
of an ape. Day by day the head came nearer to the shore. At last, when the sea-man saw 
that there was nought to fear, he came on land and sat beside them. So he came and went 
as he pleased and none forbade him. He lived and ate there and chose the loveliest of the girls 
to stay with him ; and in due course a child was born to them And the man of the sea loved 
his son dearly, and he used to dive into the water and bring precious stones and jewels, such 
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as man never saw, from his treasure beneath the waves. He also taught him the speech of 
the people of the sea, and his mother taught him that of the people of the land. And the boy 
would often go with his father and visit the kingdom of the sea . 

When Alexander heard what had happened, he came to the palace and rewarded the boy 
and his mother with costly gifts. Then he consulted Aristotle on what was next to be done. 
Aristotle went to the girl and asked her to request her husband to take her king to the kingdom 
of the sea. 44 If he refuses/’ said Aristotle, the king of the land will slay thee and thy son/’ 
When the man of the sea heard this, he agreed to the order of Alexander. He came next 
day with a boat, and placed in it Alexander, Aristotle, his wife and son. Then the boat sank 
in the water, and they landed in the kingdom of the sea. There he showed them all the 
wonders, and Alexander ordered the boy to write a letter to the king of the sea, which he sent 
by the man of the sea. When the king of the sea saw the boy and read the letter, he whs 
much pleased and told him to bring his king to his court. 

So Alexander went with the boy to the king of the sea, who received them with the utmost 
respect and seated Alexander on a throne equal to his own, and said to him — “ 0 Alexander ! 
You are now my guest. I will do what pleases you. But is the income of the land too small 
that you desire tribute from me ? ” Then he said — I will give you this little box of wood. 
If you can fill it with anything, I will own that I am bound to give you tribute. If you fail, 

you must return to your kingdom as you came.’' 

Alexander returned to the land and told Aristotle to fill the box with something. 
Aristotle put into it all the things which the world contained, but still it remained empty. 
All the wise men of the earth tried with all their skill to fill the box, but they failed. So 
Alexander and Aristotle returned to the king of the sea and admitted that they could not 
fill the box. The king of the sea said— 4; Return to your own land and speak not again of 
levying tribute from me.” 

As he was going, Alexander said — Pray tell me now of what this box is made and how 
it can be filled.” The king of the sea said — This box is made of the eye of covetousness. 
Nought but the dust of the grave can fill it.” 

Alexander and Aristotle were abashed and returned to their own land. 

29. The dream of the Sadhu. 

(Told by Gokul Sink Thukur of Ndrdyanpur, Cawnpore District.) 

A certain Sadhu was wandering about begging, and reached a village just as a grand 
marriage procession was passing. Seeing the bride and the rejoicings, the Sadhu thought 
to him self : — ** After all, the lot of the married man is the best.” And with that he fell asleep 
on the edge of a well. He dreamed that he was married and had a lovely wife, and that when 
he called her she came and sat on his bed. Whereupon he cried, “ What insolence to sit on 
my bed,” and gave her a slap in the face. At that moment the Sadhu fell into the well and 
the people had much ado to fish him out with a rope. “ After all,” said the Sadhu, “the 
life of the unmarried man is best.” 

30. The Mulla and the Boors. 

(Told by Ndrdyan Dus and recorded by Rahmatulla , schoolmaster , Baksiya , Budaun District.) 

One day a Mulla went to preach in a rude village. “ To-morrow,” said he, “ Ramzan 
Sharif will come and you must all fast.” The rough villagers were much put out at this, 
and next day, when a stray camel with a young one entered the village, they cried : — “ Here 
is thfttrascal Ramzan Sharif. Let us kill and eat him.” The following day the Mulla returned 
and seeing them eating meat, asked them what they meant by it. They replied : — " We 
killed that scoundrel Ramzan and are eating him.” Said the Mulla : — “ La haulau>a la 
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quvvata illahi'l lahi" (There ia no strength or power save in God). “Never mind,” said 
they, “ we killed the brute La haula with its mother.” The Mulla gave up teaching them 
their duty as a bad job. 

31. The Liar tricked. 

{Told by Kedarndth Kayasth and recorded by Jang Bahadur Sinh, Basitnagar, Hardoi District.) 

There was once a man who was a noted liar. One of the villagers happened to say that 
his house was too small for his family. Said the liar : — “ My grandfather's house was so 
big that it would hold the whole village.” No one replied to this, except an old man, who re- 
marked : — " My father’s spear w*as so long that whenever he pleased, he used to pierce the 
clouds with it and cause the rain to fall.” “ And where did he keep such a long spear as 
that,” asked the liar. u In the house of your grandfather,” was the answer. 

32. Honesty is the best policy. 

{Told by M. Durga Prasad Bhdrgava , Banda.) 

A Brahman, who had a grown-up daughter, was so hard pressed to procure money for 
her marriage that he broke by night into the palace of the R&ja. Entering a room, he saw 
a box full of jewels, but when he seized it, his conscience reproved him, and he laid it down. 
He entered another room, where he found more valuables, but again he left them untouched. 
At last he came into a room where the R&ja lay asleep on a couch, with a monkey squatting 
on guard with a drawn sword in its hand. As soon as the monkey saw the shadow of the 
Brahman fall on the Raja, it raised the sword and would have slain the Raja, had not the 
Brahman seized the w r eapon and killed it. 

Then the Brahman w r rote the following couplet in Sanskrit on the wall of the room : — 
Pandita shatru bhalo na murkha hitkdrka 
Bandro nahdapi Raja Bipra choure na rakshita. 
i.6., “ It is better to have a learned man for an enemy than an illiterate man for a friend. 
Tf a monkey be even a R&ja, and a Brahman a thief, they should not be protected.” 

When the Raja awoke next morning and saw the dead monkey and the verses written 
on the wall, he was amazed and called on all his learned men to interpret the mystery. But 
they failed. So he issued a proclamation that anyone who could explain it should be liberally 
rewarded. At last the Brahman appeared and explained the matter, and the R&ja dismissed 
him with a royal present. 

33. The tale of Nobody. 

( Told by R&m Gharib Chaube.) 

There was once a woman, whose husband went away to a far country, and during hi* 
absence she took another man as her lover. Whenever she spoke of this man to her little 
boy, she called him “ Na koi ” — “ Mr. Nobody.” After a time the husband returned, and 
lie called his child and asked him whether anyone had been visiting his mother in his absence. 
He replied : — <c Na koi used to come.” At which the fool was satisfied. 

Hence they repeat the following verse 
Na koi jata tha, na koi dta tha , 

Na koi god men lekar kheldta tha. 

i.e. t “ Nobody came and Nobody went : Nobody used to take me on his knee and play 
with me.” 

[The old tale of Outis and the Cyclops. — W. Crooke.] 

34. The old woman and Satan. 

(Told by Abdulla J ulaha of Man, Azamyark District, and recorded by Pandit Jadunandan LSI.) 

An old woman, who w*as barren and was very anxious to have a child, used to visit every 
Fakir and wiseacre whom she heard of. One day, while on her way to another village, she 
saw an old woman sitting by the roadside. Now this old woman was Satan (may he be 
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stoned ! ) in disguise. *The old woman approached Satan and explained her case. Satan 
replied : “ Make water in that well over there, and you will have a child.” The old woman 

said : — “ I cannot do this, because the water of this well is used by mankind for drinking 
and bathing. ” “ Very well,” said Satan, “ there is no other way : and if you do not do as 

I advise you, you will have neither chick nor child.’ 5 At length the old woman yielded to 
Satan’s advice. When she had done so, a terrible flame rose from the well, the glare of which 
mounted to the heavens. Her eyes were dazzled and she called to the Almighty to deliver 
her. Then she returned to the old woman who had given her the advice, but could not see 
her anywhere. To an old man who happened to be standing near she said : — <f Babaji, where 
is the old woman who was sitting here just now ? ” He laughed and answered : — “ That 
was not a woman, but His Holiness Satan himself. He wished to test your honesty and 
virtue : and now you will have neither son nor daughter.” 

When the old woman’s husband heard what she had done, he divorced her. She then 
said : — Gaye donon jahan se, na idlxar ke hue , na udhar ke hue , ‘‘ I have been ruined in this 
world and the next. I am neither on this side nor on that.” 

35. The Pandit and the Rakshasa. 

(Told by Beni M&dho Pandit of Harg&m , Sitapur, and recorded by Kunj Bihdri Ldl f 

Hargdm School .) 

A Rakshasa and a Rakshasi once lived in a forest near a certain city. One day the 
Rakshasi said to her husband, “ I long for the flesh of a man.” The Rakshasa promised to 
fetch her some soon, and so went to the court of the Raja, dressed as a learned Brahman, 
and said : — “ I will ask a question. If any Pandit of the Court fails to answer it, he must 
die ; and if I fail to answer, I will loll nayself .” 

The R&ja agreed, and the R&kshasa then asked the meaning of the following words 
Na panch Mi na panch Si 
Panch Mi aur panch Si. 

None of the Pandits could answer this, and the R&ja gave them a week to think over it. 
Only one day remained and still they had not solved the riddle. The Rakshasa used to 
attend the court daily and go home in the evening. Finally, one of the Pandits, despairing 
of life, followed the Rakshasa and overheard him talking to his wife. Said she : “ You 
have been a long time getting me the flesh of a man, and now there is little hope left.” So 
he told her about the riddle, and she asked him for the answer. For a long time he would not 
tell her, but at last, when she pressed him hard, he said : — 

“ In the Hindu fortnight there are 15 days. Of these five end in Mi, the Panchami 
(5th), Saptami (7th), Ashtami (8th), Naumi (9th) and Dasmi (10th). Five end 
in Si; the Ekadasi (11th), Du&dasi (I2th), Triyodasi (13th), Chaiurdasi (14th) 
and Purnamasi (full moon day). The five which have neither Mi nor Si for their 
ending are the Partin (1st), Dvtj (2nd), Tij (3rd), Chaturthi (4th) and Shashti 
(6th).” 

The Pandit, having heard this, returned home, and when the R&kshasa received the 
correct answer, he was confounded and killed himself on the spot. The R&ja then had the 
Rakshasi put to death. 

[This story is somewhat on the lines of the English ‘‘Tom Tit Tot ” and Grimm’s 
“ Rumpelstiltskin.” — W* Crooke.] 

36. How the pious ploughman escaped death. 

( Told by Say y id Khddim Husain , Benares District.) 

There was once a very pious man who fell into poverty and was obliged at last to work 
as a ploughman. While at work, he used to keep a copy of the Holy Koran at the side of 
the field, so that he could read a line or two as he came to the end of each furrow. One 
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day an astrologer passed by and said to his comrade : — “ This man is doubtless very pious : 
but if he is not married within a week, he will die.” When the pious man heard this, he was 
dismayed, and having tethered his oxen went about the place, crying, “ For the love of God, 
will anyone give me his daughter to wife and save my life.” For some time none would agree : 
but at last the pious daughter of a merchant consented to marry him for the love of God. 

So they were married, and in the middle of the night the bridegroom said to his 
wife : — " I have been in such fear of my approaching death that I have not eaten aught 
to-day. Rise and get me some food, lest I die.” So she got up and cooked for him some 
of the wedding rice, and just as it was ready, a beggar came by and asked for alms. The 
pious man, though starving himself, gave him the food, and the Fakir blessed him in the 
following words : — 

“ May you live a year for every grain of rice you have given me ! ” 

And so it turned out ; for he lived to a great old age. 

[This story resembles one of the incidents in the life of Raja Harischandra. — 
W. Crooke.] 

37. True Love. 

(Told by Pandit Ndrdyan Das of Kangra and recorded by Ram Gharib Ckaube.) 

A woman was walking along the road and saw a man following her. She asked him 
what he wanted, and he said “ T have fallen in love with you.” She replied : — <c My 
sister, who is much prettier than I am, is behind me.“ So he went back and saw the sister, 
and lo ! she was very ill-favoured. So he ran back to the first woman and said : — •“ You lied 
unto me.” And she answered ; — *' Nay, you lied unto me. Had you truly loved" me, you 
would not have gone after the other,” 

38. How the Pandit was taught to lie. 

(Told by M. Gaurishunkar Ldl , Unao.) 

A Pandit was on his way to give a recitation of the sacred Bhdgavata Purdna , when he 
met the Kali Yuga or Iron Age on the road, who asked him whither he was going. When 
the Pandit told him and asked him to join the audience, he said : — “ I care not for’ such 
meetings : but if you wish to please me, tell one good lie in the course of the service.” 

The Pandit was a very pious man and could not bring himself to tell a lie. So, just as 
he was going home, the Kali Yuga in the guise of a dancing girl’s musician appeared, and 
when the people asked what such a low fellow as he wanted at a religious service, he said : — 
This Pandit of yours owes one of my girls fifty rupees, and he said he would pay me out 
of what he made by this recital.*' When the people heard this scandal, many of them ceased 
attending the service. 

The next night Kali Yuga appeared in the guise of a butcher, with the head of a goat 
under his arm ; and when the audience asked what he wanted, he said : — ” Your w f orthy 
Pandit owes me twenty rupees for meat, which he promised to pay me out of this night's 
fees, and he also bade me have a goat's head ready for him when he left the service.” With 
this he showed them the goafs head, and many, who believed that their Pandit never touched 
meat, left the place. 

The third night there were very few peoplepresenfand Kali Yuga came as a liquor-seller. 
When they asked him why he had come, he replied Your Pandit owes me ten rupees 
for spirits and I have come for it, and I have brought a bottle for him to drink when he goes 
home.” When they heard this, they all left the place. As the Pandit was going home, Kali 
Yuga said to him “ It would have been better for you to do as I asked you.” The Pandit 
replied ' ** Don't disgrace me any more and I will tell as many lies as you like.” 

From that day forth the Pandit became the greatest liar in the village. 
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THE INDIAN ALPHABET. 

By H. C. RAY, M.A. 

The origin of the Indian Alphabet is one of the few problems of Ancient Indian civilization 
that still awaits solution. The absence of any clear proof that India had direct intercourse 
with the borders of Palestine in the seventh or eighth century b.c., as pointed out by the late 
Prof. Rhys Davids, vitiates the generally accepted theory of Buhler that Indian Script was 
derived from the alphabet of the Northern Semites in the sixth or the seventh century B.c. 
It was with great interest, therefore, that we read an article on this subject by Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar, which was written in 1919 and published in three separate places at three 
different times. ( Calcutta Review , January 1920, pp. 21-39; Proceedings and Transactions of 
the First Oriental Conference , Vol. II, 1922, pp. 305-318 ; Sir Asutosh Mookerjee’s Silver 
Jubilee Volumes , Vol. Ill, Part I, pp. 494-514.) 

This article tends further to discredit the Semitic theory of origin, for Prof. Bhandarkar 
hag adduced numerous facts from Vedic Literature to show that not only the system of numerical 
notation, but also the art of writing letters, was known to the Indians at least as early 
as 1200 b.c., the latest date assigned to the Rigveda . Thus shaking the foundations of 
Bhhler’s theory. Prof. Bhandarkar has suggested a pre-historic origin for the Indian Alphabet. 

As might be expected, the views of Prof. Bhandarkar have received attention and some 
criticism. But so far as is known to me, nobody has ventured to challenge the facts and hia 
interpretation of them, so far as they pertain to the Vedic period, whereby he has indicated 
that the Indians could write numerical notations and letters at least 500 years before the date 
of tfte famous Moabite stone and other epigraphs (850 b.c.). But exception has been 
taken to his acceptance of certain views and facts, which he has utilised to show the existence 
of writing in India on pre-historic pottery and artifacts. 

In a paper read before the Asiatic Society of Bengal and published in the JBORS., 
Vol. IX, Part II, June 1923, which however appeared in January last, Mr. Ramaprasad 
Chanda has raised doubts as to the value of this evidence in favour of Neolithic writing in 
India. Mr. Panchanan Mitra, one of the Honorary Assistant Curators of the Indian Museum, 
while inspecting the pre-historic collections of that Museum, discovered two artifacts inscribed 
with some writing. One of these was a celt of greenish stone found in Assam. The letters 
inscribed on this axe-head bear some resemblance to the five Arabic numerals 1, 9, 1, 7, 4 ; 
but when the celt is held upside down they show a remarkable resemblance to the pre-historic 
characters of Egypt published by Dr. Flinders Petrie ; and what is more, the letters are all 
connected by one continuous line as in the pre-historic Minoan epigraphs. Air. Mitra was 
for some time in doubt ; but he inclined at last to the view that the writing was more 
probably in pre-historic characters than Arabic integers. (New Light from Pre-historic India, 
ante, 1919, pp. 57-64). Presumably he argued that, if these were Arabic numerals giving 
an English date, why were the integers indicating the day, month and year not separated 
by any hyphen or dot, and why were they on the other hand underlined in the same manner 
as in some pre-historic epigraphs. This was the view of Mr. Mitra, when Prof. Bhandarkar 
was preparing his lecture on the origin of the Indian alphabet ; and naturally enough, as he 
was anxious to utilise all up-to-date information, and as Air. Mitra was the only Indian scholar 
who had made any special study of the pre-historic period in India, he accepted this interpre- 
tation. Since then we are told that Air. Alitra, after a further examination of the stone, 
has relinquished his theory. Apparently he now inclines to the alternative view that these 
characters look more like Arabic integers, as is evident from the fact that he makes no 

1 
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mention of his theory in his Pre-historic Arts and Crafts of India ( Journal of the Department 
of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. Ill, 1920) and in his paper on Pre-historic Writing in India 
and Europe ( JASB .. Vol. XVII, 1921, No. 4) published long before Mr. Chanda’s criticism. 
We should, however, add that though Mr. Chanda also shares the view that the letters inscrib- 
ed on the celt are Arabic integers, he has not yet been able to explain away the presence of 
the underline nor the absence of hyphens or dots, which one would naturally expect between 
the integers indicating the day, month, and year, if the letters gave an English date. But 
while Mr. Chanda’s criticism on this inscribed stone has added little to our knowledge on the 
subject, his criticism on the other inscribed stone is quite unconvincing. This is described as a 
piece of earthy hematite, rubbed and scraped. It is shaped like the palm of the right hand 
and is scratched with three letters only and was found in an old Neolithic settlement near 
Ranchi, Prof. Bhandarkar expressed the following opinion on this stone : — 

“ It is faintly scratched with three letters only, two of which bear a fairly good resemblance 
to those of the Brahmi lipi of the Asoka period. These were the letters at the ends, one 
of which was ma and the other fa. The middle letter, as it stood, could not be read for a long 
time. Then it occurred to me that the letter ta 7 evidently in a reversed form, and the other 
viz., ma, must remain the same even when it is reversed. Might not the middle letter similarly 
present a reversed form ? I at once held the neolith before a mirror, and to my agreeable 
surprise found that the middle letter came fairly close to the Asokan d. As all the letters 
are reversed, the inscription has to be read from right to left and reads accordingly ma-d-ta” 

A comparison of these with the Asokan letters on Biihler’s palseographic chart (Tafelll) 
will at once convince any scholar as to the substantial agreement of the letters. Mr. Chanda 
himself agrees that one of the decipherable letters is reverse ta. But he objects to the reading 
of one of the letters as ma, because 6 this type of ma with one straight and another hooked side 
is unknown elsewhere.’ But though it is sometimes found that the form of certain letters 
survives to ages separated by miilenia, it would be idle to suppose that all the letters would 
maintain their form in alphabets, which are separated by thousands of years. A glance at 
the plates of Riihler's palaeography will disclose the absurdity of such a view. When we find 
letters changing their forms so fundamentally in a few hundred years, it will be, I think, 
extremely unreasonable to be surprised by the fact that this particular ma shows a les^ hooked 
side than has hitherto been found. 

Prof. Bhandarkar has also utilised the recent discovery of writing on the pottery dis- 
covered by Mr. Yazdani in the excavations of the pre-historic cairns in the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Mr. Yazdani has discovered similar letters on the pre-historic pottery in the Madras Museum, 
and it has been found that at least five of these marks are identical with the letters of the 
earliest Brahmi script. }Ir. Chanda does not contest the reading of these letters, but simply 
observes that the e practice of erecting megalithic monuments to the dead still survives in 
certain localities in India and in the south no copper or bronze age intervenes between the 
Neolithic and the Iron ages.’ But Mr. Chanda would have added strength to his criticism if he 
had shown that the practice of building this particular type of cairn still survives in the 
Nizam’s Dominions, or that the custom prevailed in the historical period in these localities. 
Without these facts his criticism loses force ; more so, when there are other scholars and 
students of the pre-historic period who would refer them at the latest to 1500 b.c 

To sum up the recent discussions of the origin of the Indian Alphabet, we find that Prof. 
Bhandarkar has succeeded in further discrediting the Semitic theory of Buhler, by showing 
that writing was known to the Vedic Aryans long before the time of Mesha, king of Moab 
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(850 b. c.). His theory of the pre-historic origin of the Indian Alphabet is, as is only natural, 
based on more or less debatable materials. We can admit with Prof. Das Gupta (JASB., 
1921, Vol. XVII, pp. 210-212) that unless there is clear evidence to show that inscribed stones 
were found in neolithic strata, the value of their evidence is appreciably di m inished. But 
even if this is granted, and even if one of the stones were really inscribed with Arabic integers, 
as Mr. Mitra now holds, even then the materials brought together deserve the serious consider- 
ation of scholars. Thus, though he has not succeeded in finally establishing his theory of 
the pre-historic origin of the Indian Alphabet, it will be admitted that he has practically 
shattered the theory of Btihler, which has been for sometime past regarded as unassailable 
by some Indologists. There should now be a further discussion of all the available materials 
pointing to a pre-historic origin of the Brahmi script. Dr. R. C. Majumdar has recently 
drawn the attention of scholars (JBORS., Vol. IX, 1923, p. 20) to the fact that Mr. Chanda 
had observed alphabetic forms, resembling some of the Brdhmi signs, on the artifacts of the 
Azilian period (Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference, p. lxxxvi). This is highly 
important, and we hope we shall have further light on this point from Mr. Chanda. 

A FIXED EASTER AND THE REFORM OF THE CHRISTIAN CALENDAR. 

By Sir RICHARD C. TEMPLE, Bt. 

(Continued from page 219.) 

IV. 

The Existing Solar Calendar with a fixed Easter and Intercalary Days. 

If, however, every February were given 29 days, the 15th April would always fall on the 
same day of the week as New Year’s Day ; and if the extra day given to February were taken 
from December, the year would have the same length as at present. December would 
have 30 days and if the last day, 30th December, of the year were made intercalary, 
t.e., not counted in the week, made a public holiday, and called, say Old Year's Day : Then 
every New Year's Day would fall on the same day of the week ; i.e., every 1st of January 
would fall on the same weekday. By this plan December would count only 29 days. All 
that it would be necessary to do would then be to wait until New Year’s Day falls naturally 
in a normal year on a Sunday (say till 1933) 4 and make every subsequent New Year’s Day 
fall also on Sunday. Then every Easter Sunday would fail on 15th April, and Easter would 
be automatically fixed without any change in the length of the year in relation to the course 
of the sun. See Table II. 

Such a plan would involve a second intercalary day for Leap Year, which might, for 
the reasons above given, be made a public holiday to fall between 30th September and 1st 
October, and be called Leap Year’s Day, or as above suggested, Sanctuary Day. 

This last Scheme appears on the whole to satisfy the requirements with the least possible 
disturbance of existing habits. 

TABLE II — 1933. 

Lunar-Solar Calendar compared with the Existing Solar Calendar in Normal Years. 

Week Day. Lunar-Solar. Existing Solar. Lunar-Solar. Existing Solar. 

Month. Day. Month. Day. Month. Day. Month. Day. 


Sunday 

. . January 1 

January 1 

February 1 

January 

29 

Monday 

2 

2 

2 


30 

Tuesday 

3 

3 

3 


31 

Wednesday 

4 

4 

4 

February 

1 

Thursday 

5 

5 

5 


2 

Friday 

6 

6 

6 


3 

Saturday 

7 

7 

1 7 


4 


4 1928 will commence on a Sunday but that is a Leap Year. 
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Table II. — contd. 




Lunar- Solar. 

Existing-Solar. 

Lunar-Solar. 

Existing-Solar. 

Week Day* 

Month. Day. 

Month. Day. 

Month. Day. 

Month. Day. 

Sunday 

• • January 8 

January 8 

February 8 

February 5 

Monday 

9 

9 

9 

6 

Tuesday 

10 

10 ! 

10 

7 

Wednesday 

n 

ii ! 

11 

8 

Thursday 

12 

12 

12 

9 

Friday 

13 

13 

13 

10 

Saturday 

14 

14 

14 

11 

Sunday 

. . 15 

15 ! 

15 

12 

Monday 

16, 

16 j 

16 

13 

Tuesday 

17 

17 

17 

14 

Wednesday 

18 

18 ! 

18 

15 

Thursday 

19 

19 i 

19 

16 

Friday 

20 

20 

20 

17 

. Saturday 

21 

21 

21 

18 

Sunday 

22 

22 

22 

19 

Monday 

23 

23 

23 

20 

Tuesday 

24 

24 

24 

21 

Wednesday 

25 

25 

25 

22 

Thursday 

26 

26 

26 

23 

Friday 

27 

27 

27 

24 

Saturday 5 

28 

28 

28 

25 

Sunday 

... March 1 

February 26 

April 1 

March 26 

Monday 

2 

27 

12 

27 

Tuesday 

3 

28 

3 

28 

Wednesday 

4 

March 1 

4 

29 

Thursday 

5 

2 

5 

30 

Friday 

6 

3 

6 

31 

Saturday 

7 

4 

7 

April 1 

Sunday 

8 

5 

8 

2 

Monday 

9 

6 

9 

3 

Tuesday 

10 

7 

10 

4 

Wednesday 

11 

8 

11 

5 

Thursday 

12 

9 

12 

6 

Friday 

13 

10 

13 

7 

Saturday 

14 

11 

14 

8 

Sunday 

15 

12 

15 

9 

Monday 

. . 16 

13 

16 

10 

Tuesday 

17 

14 

17 

11 

Wednesday 

18 

15 

18 

12 

Thursday 

19 

16 

19 

13 

Friday 

20 

17 

20 

14 

Saturday 

21 

18 

21 

15 


6 In a Leap Year February 29 will make every clay after it fall a day later in the week in the existing 
Calendar* 
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Table II — contd. 


Week Day. 

Lunar-Solar. 

Existing Solar. 

Lunar-Solar. 

Existing Solar. 


Month. 

Day. 

Month. 

Day. 

Month. Day. 

Month. 

Day. 

Sunday 

. . March 

22 

March 

19 

April 22 

April 

16 

Monday 

• • 

23 


20 

23 


17 

Tuesday 


24 


21 

24 


18 

Wednesday 

• • 

25 


22 

25 


19 

Thursday 

• • 

26 


23 

26 


20 

Friday 

• « 

27 


24 

27 


21 

Saturday 


28 


25 

28 


22 

Sunday 

.. May 

1 

April 

23 

June 1 

May 

21 

Monday 

• » 

2 


24 i 

2 


22 

Tuesday 

•» 

3 


25 

3 


23 

Wednesday 


4 


26 

4 


24 

Thursday 

• • 

5 


27 

5 


25 

Friday 

••• 

6 


28 

6 


26 

Saturday 


7 


29 

7 


27 

Sunday 

•*• 

8 


30 

8 


28 

Monday 

• * 

9 

May 

1 

9 


29 

Tuesday 


10 


2 

10 


30 

Wednesday 

•a* 

11 


3 

ii 


31 

Thursday 

**• 

12 


4 

12 

June 

1 

Friday 

«<• 

13 


5 

13 


2 

Saturday 


14 


6 

14 


3 

Sunday 


15 


7 

15 


4 

Monday 

• • 

16 


S 

16 


5 

Tuesday 

« • 

17 


9 

17 


6 

Wednesday 

• • 

18 


10 

18 


7 

Thursday 

• • 

19 


11 

19 


8 

Friday 


20 


12 

20 


9 

Saturday 


21 


13 

21 


10 

Sunday 


22 


14 

22 


11 

Monday 

**• 

23 


15 

23 


12 

Tuesday 

wm 

24 


16 

24 


13 

Wednesday 

«■* 

25 


17 

25 


14 

Thursday 


26 


18 

26 


15 

Friday 

♦ • 

27 


19 

27 


16 

Saturday 

- 

28 


20 

28 


17 

Sunday 

... July 

1 

June 

18 

August 1 

July 

16 

Monday 


2 


19 

2 


17 

Tuesday 


3 


20 

3 


18 

Wednesday 


4 


21 

4 


19 

Thursday 

m* 

5 


22 

5 


20 

Friday 

m ^ 

6 


23 

6 


21 

Saturday 


7 


24 

7 


22 
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Week Day. 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 


Table II — contd. 



Lunir-Solar. 

Existing Solar. 

Lunar-Solar. 

Existing Solar. 

Month. 

Day. Month. 

Daj. 

Month. 

Day. 

Month. 

Day. 


. July 

8 

June 

25 

! August 

8 

July 

23 

. . 


9 


26 

, 

9 


24 

. , 


10 


27 

, 

10 


25 

, , 


11 


28 


11 


26 

. , 


12 


29 

i 

t 

12 


27 

, . 


13 


30 


13 


28 



14 

July 

1 

i 

i 

14 


29 

.. 


15 


2 


15 


30 

, , 


16 


3 


16 


31 

. . 


17 


4 


17 

August 

1 

• . 


18 


5 

| 

18 


2 

, , 


19 


6 

i 

19 


3 

. « 


20 


7 


20 


4 

•- 


21 


8 


21 


5 



22 


9 


22 


6 

. . 


23 


10 


23 


7 

, . 


24 


11 1 


24 


8 

. . 


25 


12 


25 


9 

. . 


26 


13 


26 


10 

, , 


27 


14 


27 


11 



28 


15 


28 


12 


Sexiber 

1 

August 

13 i 

September 

1 September 

10 

. . 


2 


14 


2 


11 

• . 


3 


15 


3 


12 

* . 


4 


16 


4 


13 

. . 


5 


17 


5 


14 

■ • 


6 


18 


6 


15 

• • 


7 


19 


7 


16 

m # 


8 


20 


8 


17 

. . 


9 


21 


9 


18 

• • 


10 


22 


10 


19 

• • 


11 


23 


11 


20 

• • 


12 


24 


12 


21 

• • 


13 


25 


13 


22 

- 


14 


26 


14 


23 



10 


27 i 


10 


24 



16 


28 


16 


25 

♦ • 


17 


29 


17 


26 



18 


30 


18 


27 

— 


19 


31 


19 


28 



20 

September 

1 


29 


29 

9 • 


21 


2 


21 


30 
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Table II — contd . 


Week Day 

Lunar- Solar. 

Existing-Solar. 

Lunar-Solar. 


Existing Solar. 



Month. Day. 

Month. Day. 

Month. 

Day. Month. Day 

Sunday 


Sexiber 22 

September 3 

September 

22 

October 1 

Monday 


23 

4 


23 

2 

Tuesday 

• • 

24 

5 


24 

3 

Wednesday 

• • 

25 

6 


25 

4 

Thursday 

e » 

26 

7 


26 

6 

Friday 

• • 

27 

8 


27 

6 

Saturday 


28 

9 


28« 

7 

Sunday 7 

♦ • 

October 1 

October 9 

November 

1 

November 6 

Monday 

• * 

2 

10 


2 

7 

Tuesday 

• • 

3 

11 


3 

8 

Wednesday 


4 

12 


4 

9 

Thursday 


5 

13 


5 

10 

Friday 


6 

14 


6 

11 

Saturday 


7 

15 


7 

12 

Sunday 


8 

16 


8 

13 

Monday 


9 

17 


9 

14 

Tuesday 


10 

18 


10 

15 

Wednesday 


11 

19 


11 

16 

Thursday 


12 

20 


12 

17 

Friday 

• • 

13 

21 


13 

18 

Saturday 

• • 

14 

22 


14 

19 

Sunday 

• • 

16 

23 


15 

20 

Monday 


16 

24 


16 

21 

Tuesday 


17 

25 


17 

22 

Wednesday 

• ♦ 

18 

26 


18 

23 

Thursday 

• « 

19 

27 


19 

24 

Friday 

• * 

20 

28 


20 

25 

Saturday 


21 

29 


21 

26 

Sunday 

♦ * 

22 

30 


22 

27 

Monday 


23 

31 


23 

28 

Tuesday 

# • 

24 

November . . 1 


24 

29 

Wednesday 

• • 

25 

2 


25 

30 

Thursday 


26 

3 


26 

1 

Friday 


27 

4 


27 

2 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

• • 

• • 

• • 

28 

December 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

December 4 

5 

6 

7 1 


28 

3 


• Next -day, Sanctuary Day, intercalary and not counted in the Lunar-Solar Calendar, but counted 
in the existing Solar Calendar. 

7 In the existing Solar Calendar, on account of Sanctuary Day, October 9th will fall really on a Monday 
and all the rest of the year m day later in the week than that shown in the Table. 
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Week Day. 

Lunar-Solar, 

Table II — contd. 
Existing Solar. 

Month. Day. 

Month. Day. 

Thursday 

5 

8 

Friday 

6 

9 

Saturday 

7 

10 

Sunday 

8 

11 

Monday 

9 

12 

Tuesday 

10 

13 

Wednesday 

11 

14 

Thursday 

12 

15 

Friday 

13 

16 

Saturday 

14 

17 

Sunday 

15 

18 

Monday 

16 

19 

Tuesday 

17 

20 

Wednesday 

18 

21 

Thursday 

19 

22 

Friday 

20 

23 

Saturday 

21 

24 

Sunday 

22 

25 

Monday 

23 

26 

Tuesday 

24 

27 

Wednesday 

25 

28 

Thursday 

26 

29 

Friday 

27 

30 

Saturday 8 

28 

31 


CONTRIBUTION'S TO PUNJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES IV. 

By H. A. ROSE, I.C.S. (Retired), 

( Continued from page 206.) 

Tel-chiragh ; land held revenue-free (for supplying a shrine with oil for its lamp ? B, 
159 and 168. 

Tel lupri : a rite consisting in anointing bride and bridegroom, followed by worship of 
the nine planets and the Tel sand, q.v. : Ch., 127. 

Tel sand : a rite in which oil is poured over the heads of a bridal pair by relatives who 
cast a small coin into a vessel for the Brahman ; it follows the Tel lupri : Ch., 127. 

Telangi : Viburnum foetens : Ch., 239. 

Tendu : Diospyros montana : Sirmur, App. IV, vi. 

Tbadairi : archery, a shooting match ; also a tune played at an archery meeting: SS. 
Keonthal vi. Fr. thoda, an arrow. 

Thairl : a sort of platform, whereas a than is a mere heap of stones : SS., Bashahr, 26. 

Tbakri : a weight = 1 \ sers khdm ; = Solha : Sirmur, App. III. 

8 In the Existing Calendar the last day of the year falls really on a Sunday for the reason given in the 
previous footnote, and Christmas Day on a Thursday. 

In the Lunar -Solar Calendar Leap Year’s Day would be an intercalary day after Saturday Dec. 28th. 
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ThUkrl :a measure of capacity (4 thdkris = 1 patha) 3 but used as a measure of area ; 
SS., Beja, 4* 

Thai : a form of oath on the Rajfi, like the Darohi but merely placing the person upon 
whom it is imposed within the Raja’s mercy : SS., Bashahr., 34 and Jubbal., 23. 

Thalli : a sheet : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Thama : a distribution of dels or ‘ shares ’ among Brahmans at a wedding : Gloss., I, 


p. 797. 

Thamba : a group of villages held by descendants of a common ancestor, direct or 
indirect : Comp., 19. 

Thambi : a granary : Mandi, 33. 

Thangt : hazelnut, Corylus colurna : Ch., 226 and 240. 

Thareth : an official ; = Bhatw&l ; he carries out the Char’s orders in Bhattiyfit ; ? fr. 
tharra , * a platform * : Ch., 265. 

Tharwal : Cornus capitata : Sirmfir, App. IV, v. 

Thehr : a mound ; Panj. theh : B., 175. 

Thiarshu : Tirshu, a small fair ; syn. Sh&nd; Saraj (Kulu) : Gloss., I, pp. 440 and 441. 
Thobi : a carpet : Ch., 203. 

Thoda : a game played with bows and arrows : Sirmur, 62. 

Thold,= Th&kri and Solha: Sirmur, App. m. 

Thoplu : wheat-cakes ; Ch., 139. 

Thulla : see under Topa. 

Thuth : a root : Ch., 243 : the thumb, in Attock, Attock Gr., p. 113. 

Tiari pana : = Tigra pana, q.v . 

Tigra : apparently = T alii, * a small piece of cloth, a patch 9 ; — p&na, to throw a cloth 
over a man’s daughter or sister to disarm his enmity : Gloss., I, p. 906. 

Tika : a very good soil : Sirmur, App. I. 

Tikar : a very poor soil : SS., Bhajji, 7. Tikar, ==Shandtu a minor sacrifice : SS. 
Bashahr, 28. 

Tikidar : a tenant paying cash rental : Ch,, 277. 

Tikr :* Tigra, q.v. 

Tikre : a kind of sweetmeat : B., 106. 

Tilla : sweet pdtis : Ch., 222 and 243. 

Timbar : Xanthoxylon hostile : Simla, S. R., xliii : X. alatum : Ch., 237. 

Timur : Diospyros malanoxylon : Sirin fir, App. IV, vi. 

Tiraoja : the sending for the bride to her husband’s home for the third time : Gloss. 


I, 824. 

Tfria : squint : Ch., 138. 

Tirmal : Zanthoxylum alatum : Sirmur, App. IV, iii. 
Tirsera : a cess \ see Autarifina : Ch., 96. 

Titrf : Rhus sp. ; «= Arkhol : Ch., 236. 

Tola : betrothal by exchange: Ch., 141, 

Tola : of gold : — =1 rupee 3 rails in Amritsar. 

- 1 „ 4 „ ,, Ferozepur, etc. 

= 1 „ 2 „ elsewhere. 

Tola : 5 tolas = 1 chhitdnk. 

4 chhit&nks = 1 pao. 


4 paos — 1 ser . 

40 sers 1 man of 82 lbs, : Gujrfit. 
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Tonchara : an inoculator : Gloss., I, p. 356. Bikaner, 

Tong : a round basket ; see Pit&r. 

Topa : corresponds to the English gallon. A hath-rakh topa is the topa measured with 
the help of one hand. The charra topa is measured without any aid : D. I. K : the standard 
measure of capacity in Shahpur, containing almost exactly 2 standard sera of wheat or 
bdjra : — 

4 paropis 1 — 1 topa — 2 sers . 

4 topas 1 pai = 8 sers. 

10 pais =• 1 man =* 2 standard mans . 

4 mans » 1 Ichalw&r — 8 standard mans . 

But on the Chen&b : — 1 topa contains only 5 sers of wheat, and 4 pais make 1 man 
»= 26§ standard sers ; about Bhera and Mi&ni 1 topa contains 
°nly 1| standard sers ; but in the Tappa ildqa of the Salt Range 
1 topa contains 3 sers of wheat and 5 pais make 1 man*=\\ 
standard mans . 

In Muzaffargarh the topa varies in weight from lJto6| 
sers, but its usual weight is about 5 or 6 sers.In Ferozepur the 
topa equals 3 sers pahhd or, among the Dogars, 4 sers palcka. 
In Haz&ra it*=4 chobas , but is now rerely used. 

In Gujar&t : — 4 paropis *= 1 topa by measure. 

16 topas *= 1 man . 

50 ,, *=1 pand. 

4 pands 1 mdni. 

1 mdni *= 9 £ English mans. 

The topa however varies in weight from If to 3 English sers . 

Topi : cap ; topi-ldni , a form of widow remarriage : Ch., 127. 

Topu : a cap, worn by women : SS., Bashahr, 42. 

Tor : Euphorbia Nivulia : Ch., 239. 

Torang : a porridge made of bath'd, in Kan&war : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Toyo pi. : hollow foot-bangles : B., 112. Cf. Tarora, and P. D. 1147. 

Totru : a kind of peas : Simla, S. R., xli. 

Totfi : a cone, made of parched flour, about a cubit in height and used in the jdnji form 
of marriage. The maternal uncle of the bride makes 7 of these cones, cuts the tops off with 
his right hand, and with it touches the back of the fireplace (on the north), the east, south, 
west and north of the room in that order, and the top of the door frame : Ch., 157. 

Trakar : a pasture, at a distance from the village but whence the cattle can be brought 
home at night : Ch., 27. 

Trangari : a bridge, temporary or permanent, made of two beams with cross-pieces ; 
of., Gururu : Ch., 12. 

Trebhanj : a threefold exchange of brides : Comp., 2. Cf. Chobhanj. 

Trimbal : a wild fig, Ficus gbmerata : Ch. 240. 

Tritu : pepper, Euonymus fimbriatus : Ch., 237. 

Tu‘am-i-walima : marriage feast, in Mult&n: Glossary, 1, 833. 

Tukma : silken thread, worn as an ornament : B,, 195. 

Tukrl : a measure containing 4 kassas , in some villages, and in others 5, of the Boi 
ildqa in Hazara : 10 tulcris— 1 chhat . 

X In the Sh&hpur Thai the paropt is called fhyUa, and the topa appears to be called par opt. 
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TfiHi : an inferior kind of tobacco : Sirmur, 66. 

Tumbi : a bottle (?), Simla Hills : Gloss., I, p. 337. 

Tumbrl : Marlea begoniaejolia : Sirmur, App. IV, v. Also apparently a dim. of Tumbi. 
Tfing : Rhus cotinus : Sirmur, App. IV, iv, and Ch., 237. 

Tuni : a box ; cf., Kanj&l : Ch., 208. 

Tupkh& : meat stew ; in Kan&war: SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Ubthal : a kind of rice : SS., Bashahr, 48. 

Uch : ? adj., high (caste) : Gloss., I, p. 456. 

Uda dhal&n : a small due on succession to ownership in land : SS., Kunhiar, 9. 
Ugr&hika : a collector of revenue ; ugrahkiyai , the circuit of an — : Ch., 264 and 270, 

Ujarl : a poor kind of soil : SS., Jubbal, 25. 

Uk&nh : a tree : B., 160. 

Ulanga : see under Hath bhra. 

Umm-us-siblan : lit., £ mother of children/ infantile convulsions ; Ar. sibydn or subydn 
‘ boys’ : B., 187. 

Ungal : 3 ungals — 1 girah. 

16 girahs ■» 1 yard : Gujr&t. 

Ungl : an instrument of iron, with which the hair is parted in front ; used at weddings: 
Ch., 142. 

Upas : the single meal eaten only once a day for 3, 5, 7, 8, 9 or 13 days after a death 
by the family of the deceased : Ch., 154, 159 and 161, 

Utar : North : Ch., 149. 

Utkar : Mal&na, q. v. 

Vakhan : ‘ to be said* : Mandi, 53. 

Vanan : ? things or various things : Mandi, 53. 

Vand : a lot, usually impartible, and when so the inheritance of the youngest son ; 
in Bangahal (K&ngra) : Comp., 73. 

Venja : bamboo : Mandi, 53. 

Vichola : a go-between : Comp., 9. 

Vingra : curling ; see under Chune. 

Wag : a tether : B., 148. 

Wahtar : a measure containing 40 odis ; in the Pakhli tract it contains only 20 odis : 
Haz&ra. 

WajOd-i-zilli (probably for uM}ud’Uz-zill> ‘ body of the shadow ’), imaginary body : 
B., 176. 

Wak : an irrevocable betrothal, tantamount to a marriage : Comp., 5 : (2) the power 
of a girl to bestow herself in marriage (Pesh&war) : ib., 6 and 37. 

Wakddn : lit. ‘a gift by word of mouth an irrevocable form of betrothal among Hindus: 
Gloss., I, p. 785. 

Wano : (? dano , D&nava ), tyrant, in Pah&ri: Gloss., I, p. 448. 

Waq, apparently — W&k, q. v.i Gloss., I, p. 790. 

WarenS : a pledge as in warend or sanbhdl bhejnd , to send a support or pledge in ratifi- 
cation of a betrothal : Gloss., I, p. 811 and 834. 
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Warna : a wedding ceremony at which a sheep is passed thrice round the heads of the 
pair by the bridegroom’s mother. : Ch., 158. 

Warya : prisoner’s base: B., 201 

Wasal : onions, Ar. basal. B., 192. 

Wat : = sag, vegetables ; wat walawan , to send a request for Wat, at a betrothal : Gloss., 
p. I, 792. 

Watr sakh : sending of fresh fruit, etc., by the girl’s father to the boy’s : Gloss., I, p. 792. 

Watta , pur&na : the old standard of weight, in which : — 

2 tolas — 1 sarsdhi 

15 sarsahts = 1 ser . Hence the old ser was=to 32 tolas : 

Tain Taran. 

Winaik : a ceremony observed by certain Muhammadan septs in honour of a valiant 
ancestor : B., 136. 

Yat, fem. -ini : giant ; Gilgit: Gloss., I, p. 357. 

Yud :~sattu, porridge, in Kanawar : SS., Bashahr, 41. 

Zaddi baddi : general corvee for special persons travelling through the State: SS. 
Kumliarsain. 22. 

Zagat-khana : various taxes : Suket, 43. 

Zakat : (? Zakat), a duty levied on every house which produces or sells ginger: SS., 
Kuthar, 8. 

Zakki : ^Chaugharia, mahurat, q.i\ 

Zu : -» Ju, q.v. 

KOTTAYAM PLATE OF VIRA-RAGHAVA CHAKRAVARTI. 

By K. N. DANIEL, 

( Continued from p. 229.) 

IV. Paleographic Evidence. 

Let us now discuss the subject from the Paleographic standpoint. The alphabets employ- 
ed in this document are the Vattejuttu and the Arya-eluttu or the Grantha. The Vattejuttu 
is otherwise called the Cliera Pandya alphabet, which was in use throughout Keralam and 
the country of the Pandyans : its characters, however, being limited, many Sanskrit words 
could not be written in it. The South of India, as can be easily shown, was colonised by the 
Aryans some centuries antecedent to the Christian era, and consequently Sanskrit education 
in the South must also have begun before the said era. Sanskrit education necessarily 
implies the existence of some alphabet other than Vattejuttu and accordingly we find the 
Arya-eluttu alphabet side by side with it, though the Vattejuttu was more commonly 
used. The Arya-eluttu was used in writing Sanskrit books and sometimes in writing the 
Sanskrit words in the Vattel.uttu documents. Hence we find both Vattejuttu and Arya- 
eluttu in this document. 

Alleged evidence against an early date from the Grantha characters . — Mr. Venkayya 
has adduced some pieces of paleographic evidence to prove that this document was 
of the fourteenth century. “ As I have already remarked,” says Mr. Venkayya, " the Vafte- 
luttu characters of this grant appear to be more modem than those of the Cochin plates of 
Bhaskara Ravivarman and of the Timnelli plates. It may not however be quite safe 
to base any conclusions on the Vattejuttu portion, because no dated inscriptions 
m that character are published and available for comparison. The Malayalam por- 
tion dearly shows that the inscription cannot be so old as the eighth century a. d. The 
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symbols for a, a, ai, ha, gha, ta, ta, and ya, differ but slightly from their modem Malayalam 
equivalents. The secondary form of the vowel u, which is added to consonants, is almost 
the same as in modern Malayalam. I have compared the Malayalam portion of this inscrip- 
tion with several stone inscriptions from the Western Coast. One of the stones in the Tri- 
vandrum Museum contains a much defaced inscription, dated in Kollam 239 (a.d. 1064), 
which begins with some Sanskrit words written in ancient Malayalam or Grantha. The 
alphabet employed in it is much more archaic than that of the subjoined grant. The vowel at 
which may be taken as a test letter, and which occurs in the Trivandrum inscription, resembles 
the corresponding symbol in the Tirunelli plates. ( Ind . Ant., Vol. XX, plate opposite 
p. 291, line 26). The only three inscriptions known to me, whose characters bear some re- 
semblance to those of the Vira R&ghava plate, are Nos. 266, 269 and 270 of the Govern- 
ment Epigraphist’s collection for 1895. Of these, the first is dated in Kollam 427 (a.d. 1252) 
and the last in Saka Samvat 1256, (a.d. 1314). From these facts I am led to think that the 
present inscription is much later than the Cochin grant and the Tirunelli plates as well as the 
Trivandrum inscription quoted above.” (Epigraphia Indica , Vol. IV, p. 293.) 

It is true that the characters, a, d,ka, gha , ta and ya, do not differ much from their modem 
equivalents. This will not prove anything, unless it is shown that the ancient equivalents 
of these characters were different. Mr. Venkayya does not try to prove this, except in the 
case of one of these symbols, viz., ai. He saw this character on a stone in the Trivandrum 
Museum and in the Tirunelli plates (line 26). The symbol ai , which we see in line 26 of the 
Tirunelli plates, is indeed quite different from that of the document under consideration. 
We see this symbol not only in line 26 (Aiydyiravarkkum), but also in line 34 (aimpattelarai) 
of the Tirunelli plates, in line 6 of Tanu Iravi copper plates No. 1 (Aiyanatihatiruvati) and 
in some other inscriptions. But there is one thing which Mr. Venkayya did not know : the 
character ai found in the Tirunelli copper plates is Vatteluttu. The ai of the Vatteluttu 
alphabet is, of course, quite different from that of the Arya-eluttu alphabet, which we find in 
the copper plate under consideration. That the symbol ai, which Mr. Venkayya pointed out 
as Grantha, is Vatteluttu cannot be gainsaid. Vide plates showing the Vatteluttu alphabet 
employed in the Kaviyur inscription of a.d. 950 and that employed in the Tirun&ntikkarai 
inscription of Rajaraja I and the Rajasekhara copper plate. ( Trav . Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 
288; Vol. II, p. 10.) 

Considering the great advance the study of epigraphy has made during the last 25 years, 
since Mr. Venkayya wrote this article, we should not blame him for his mistake. At the same 
time it is difficult to understand how he came to make it. There is no other symbol in 
Vatteluttu for ai and there must be some symbol for it in this alphabet, as every alphabet 
is complete for writing the language for which it is intended. The character ai is also 
necessary to write Tamil, of which Vatteluttu was the alphabet. Mr. Venkayya was aware of 

the fact, as he himself says, “ in Tamil inscriptions it is generally the words of 

Sanskrit origin that are written in Grantha .” The ai which he refers to is not used in 
writing a word of Sanskrit origin and the characters found on either side of it are all 
Vatteluttu. In these circumstances he ought to have taken it for a Vatteluttu character. 

Let me point out one other instance in which Mr. Venkayya shows ignorance of the 
Malayalam alphabet. He read “ ChandradikshjakaluUa ” (lines 20, 21). Any school boy will 
say that there is no kshya there, but tthya. Moreover, cha ndradikshyakal uHa is meaningless. 

With all deference to Mr. Venkayya, a distinguished epigraphist, one cannot but observe 
that with so limited a knowledge of the Malayalam or Arya-eluttu alphabet, he was 
hardly qualified to make a paleographic comparison of the Malayalam characters. 
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Let us now turn to the fact that some of the Arya-eluttu symbols found in this document, 
do not differ from their modern equivalents. Mr. Venkayya is quite right when he says: 'The 
secondary form of the vowel u , which is added to consonants, is almost the same as in modem 
Malayalam.” But he should have known that this is the case with the Arya-eluttu of any 
age : (i vide plate showing the variations in the Arya-eluttu alphabet). 

Now there are two varieties of Arya-eluttu— the Malayalam and the Tamil Qrantha. 
The Arya-eluttu, therefore, was developed into the Tamil Grantha in the Tamil country, and 
into the Malayalam on the Malabar Coast. Now, in order to trace the development of the 
Grantha into the Malayalam alphabet, we should compare the ancient writings of Keralam 
with this document. Unfortunately wo have only very few ancient inscriptions — dated or 
datable — of Malabar available. I have, therefore, taken all the available ancient inscriptions 
in which the Grantha characters are used. If we find a fully developed Malayalam character 
in an inscription of the Tamil country, we can be sure that it was fully developed in 
Malabar also ; on the other hand if we find an archaic one in the inscriptions of the Tamil 
country, we cannot decide that it was not fully developed in Malabar. 

With a view to give the reader as complete an idea as possible regarding the development 
of the Arya-eluttu alphabet, I have given a plate, of which a description is necessary. In 
the first column the modern Malayalam characters are given ; in the second modem Tamil 
Grantha ; in the third, those of the Vira Raghava plates ; in the fourth, those of the R&ja- 
sekhara plate (facsimile, Trav. Arch . Series, Vol. II, p. 12. I have traced the characters not 
from the facsimile but from the plate itself). In the fifth, those of the T&nu Iravi plates No. I 
(facsimile, Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 66, 68) : in the sixth, those of the T&nu Iravi plates No. II 
(facsimile. Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 80, 82): in the seventh, those of the Cochin plates of P&rkara Iravi 
(facsimile, /w/. Ant., Vol. Ill, p. 334) : in the eighth, those of the miscellaneous inscriptions of 
Parkara Iravi (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series , Vol. II, pp. 44-47). These are all from Malabar. 
In the ninth column the characters of the Maranchataiyan inscription, a.d. 772 (facsimile, 
Epigraphia Indica , Vol. VIII, p. 320) are given ; in the tenth and eleventh, those of the 
Nandivarman Pallavamalla inscriptions of the eighth century (facsimile, Ind . Ant., Vol. VIII, 
pp. 274-277; South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. II, Part III, pp. 348-352) : in the twelfth, 
those of the Madras Museum plates of J&tilavarman, c. eighth century (facsimile, 
Ind. Ant., Vol. XXII, pp. 70, 71) : in the thirteenth, those of the Tiruparappu copper 
plates, ninth century (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 198) : in the fourteenth, those of 
the Huzur office plates of Karunantatakkar, a.d. 866 (facsimile, Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 6-9) : in the 
fifteenth, those of the Udeyendiram plates of Hastimalla, tenth century (facsimile, South 
Indian Inscriptions , Vol. II, Part III, pp. 384, 385) : in the sixteenth, those of the R&jar&j in- 
scriptions, tenth century (facsimile, Ibid., Vol. Ill, Part I, p. 4): in the seventeenth, those 
of the R&jendrachola inscription, a.d. 1012 (facsimile, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, 232), 

Now let us compare the characters found in these writings. In the Vira R&ghava copper 
plate we find the following characters which are almost like their Malayalam symbols, a, i, e, 
k, kh , g , gh, ch , hch, t, n, n, p , m, y, l, ll, v, s, sr, sh, h, l. Of these we find e, g, ir, h, in the 
inscription of a.d. 772 (column 9) : i, kh, g, ch, hch, t, n, p, y, l, ll, v , i, sr, sh, h, in the eighth 
century inscriptions of Nandivarman Pallavamalla (columns 10, 11) : e, g, t, p, y, l, ll, s, ir, h, 
in the Jatilavarman plates of C. eighth century (column 12) : and k. g , p,y,vj,sr, h 9 
in the Rajasekara copper plate which is shown to be a very early one (column 4). We 
find all these characters in these plates exactly as they are in Malayalam. We have gh in 
the eighth century Tamil inscriptions of Nandivarman Pallavamalla and Jatilavarman 
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exactly as it is in Tamil Grantha. We clo not find gh in any inscriptions of Malabar, 
except in the Vira R&ghava plate. The symbols for gh in Malayalam and Tamil Grantha are 
almost the same. 

In the Vira R&ghava plate we have m twelve times and mm once. The symbol m is twice 
written exactly as it is in Malayalam. It is written ten times, and mm once quite 
differently, just as we find in all other inscriptions. 

As for r, it is not Arya-eluttu. This character is not necessary for writing Sanskrit, of 
which Arya-eluttu is the alphabet. It was, no doubt, taken from Vatteluttu and adopted into 
the Malayalam alphabet. The symbol r of our copper plate is not like the Malayalam r but 
like the Vatteluttu r of R&jasekhara and Tanu Iravi Tiruvalla. The symbols & and u are 
added to it, just as in Malayalam. This character, therefore, was adopted into the Malayalam 
alphabet. No one can, however, say when it was adopted, or whether it was newly adopted, 
by the writer of our copper plate. 

We have l in the Tiruparappu copper plate of the ninth century (column 13). We find 
n in the Jafilavarman plates (c. eighth century) and others, almost like the Malayalam n. 

As to the remaining characters a and d , we do not find any other inscription in Keralam in 
which these characters occur. But we find a symbol for d almost like its modem Malaya- 
lam equivalent in the inscription of Maranchataiyan (column 9). We find a and d in the 
eighth century inscriptions of Jafilavarman and Nandivarman in a slightly different form, 
*.e., almost like their Tamil Grantha equivalents. 

Now let us take the symbol a again. In the plate showing the early Pallava Grantha 
alphabet of the seventh century (Trav. Arch . Series , Vol. I, p 222), the symbol a is almost 
like the modern Malayalam a , though all the other characters are far from being 
similar to their modern equivalents. In the Grantha alphabet of the eighth century (ibid., 
p. 223) the symbol a is far from being similar to the modern a, but some other characters 
approach their modern equivalents. Lastly in the table showing the Grantha 
alphabet of the last quarter of the eighth century (Ibid., p. 224), the character a by no means 
approaches the modem a ; but many of the other symbols are just like their modem 
equivalents. From all this we find that the development of the Grantha alphabet was not 
uniform throughout Southern India. 

So the argument that the Grantha characters of our copper plate are too developed 
to be ascribed to any date earlier than the fourteenth century falls to the ground. For we 
find them in the eighth century inscriptions of the Tamil country. 

Evidence in support of an early date from the Grantha characters . — Let us see whether we 
can arrive at any positive idea regarding the date, from the Grantha characters used in 
this plate. 

The peculiarity of the symbol ai should be noted. It is written twice with two symbols, 
called pulliy unlike its modem equivalent. Since we do not find that character in any other 
inscription, we cannot say when this gave place to its modern form. 

Let us again compare the characters of Vira Raghava s copper plate with those of other 
plates. The few characters we find in the Rajasekhara plate are, no doubt, more archaic than 
those of Vira Raghava s plate. 

(1) Now compare the Vira RAghava plate with the Tanu Iravi plates. In T&nu Iravi there 
are only very few Grantha characters. The characters for comparison are£, r, s, and m. The 
symbol s of T&nu Iravi is just like its modem equivalent. We have no pure s but stu in the Vira 
R&ghava plate. The symbol s of that stu is far from being similar to the modern s which we 
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finfl in the Tfinu Iravi plates. The symbol r of T&nu Iravi is decidedly more developed 
than that of our copper plate. There is a bending on the left side which, if extended farther 
down, makes it like the modern r. Out of the 12 m symbols in our copper plate, two are 
fully developed. We find only tluee of that character in Tana Iravi, and they are like the 
undeveloped ten of the Vira Raghava copper jilate. Taking the whole into consideration, 
Yira Raghava is older than T&nu Iravi. 

(2) If we compare e, ch, iich, t, r, and s of our plate with those of the Tamil country 
inscriptions of Nandivarman (eighth century, column 10), we shall find those of the latter 
are more developed than those of the former. This is presumptive evidence that Vira 
Raghava is older than Nandivarman, eighth century. 

(3) The symbol kr in Nandivarman, Jatilavarman, etc., is uniform and has some resem- 
blance to its modem equivalent. But the kr of Vira Raghava’s plate has no resem- 
blance to the modern kr. It is written twice in the Vira Raghava plate, exactly in the 
same form. This affords presumptive evidence that our copper plate is earlier than the 


eighth century. 

Again, comparing Rajasekhara with Nandivarman, the symbols kh, t, dh, and n of the 
latter are just like their Malayalam equivalents, while those of Rajasekara are archaic. 
Rajasekhara, therefore, must l)e earlier than the eighth century. 

Is there any evidence against an early date from the Vatteluttu characters ? — Now let us turn 
to the Vetteluttn portion of the copper plate. Though Mr. Venkayya has said that it may 
not bo quite safe to base any conclusion on the Vatteluttu portion, he says that “the 
Vatteluttu characters of this grant appear to be more modem than those of the Cochin plates 
of Bhaskara Ravivarman and of the Tirunelli plates . - ’ As usual he does not tell us his grounds. 

I have examined almost all the available ancient Vatteluttu inscriptions. Many of 
the characters are the same in all of them, but there are differences in a few. The sub- 
joined plate shows these characters as they are written in 23 inscriptions. The first column 
shows the characters of the Vira Raghava plate; the second those of the Tirunelli plates of 
Parkara Iravi (facsimile, Indian Antiquary, Vol.XX, p. 290) ; the third those of the Cochin 
plates of Parkara Iravi (facsimile, ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 334); the fourth those of the miscellaneous 
inscriptions of the same king (facsimile Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, pp. 34-46); the fifth those 
of the Rajasekhara copper plate (facsimile, ibid., p. 12. I have traced the characters from the 


plate itself) : the sixth, those of the first set of the Kottavam plates of Tanu Iravi, ninth century; 
the seventh, those of the second set of the above (facsimile of both, ibid., pp. 66-82); the eighth, 
those of the Muvatattu Matharn plate of Tanu Iravi, ninth century (facsimile, ibid., p. 68, 1 have 
traced the characters from the plate itself ) ; the ninth, those of the inscriptions of M&ranchatai- 
yan, eighth century (facsimile, Epigraphia Mica, Vol. VIII. p. 320; Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I 
p. 286) ; the tenth, those of the Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman, c. eighth century 
(facsimile, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, pp. 70,71); the eleventh, those of the M&mpalli 
plate, a.d. 973 (facsimile, Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX, p. 236); the twelfth, those of the 
Parttivapuram inscription of a.d. 923 (plate, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. I, p. 286) ; the thirteenth 
those of the Kantiyur inscription of 936 a.d. (plate, ibid., p. 286) ; the fourteenth those of 
the Kaviyur inscription of 949 a.d. (plate, ibid., p. 288); the fifteenth, those of the inscription 
of Rajaraja I, tenth century (plate, ibid., p.238) ; the sixteenth, those of the Rajendxa Chola 
inscription a.d. 1003 (facimil,, Ep.graphia Indica, Vol. V, p. 146) ; the seventeenth, those of 

T" T T JW **■ **•. I ); the eighteenth, thoee 

of the Chit torel inscription of A.n. 1374 m.. p. 2%) ; the nineteenth, those of the 

Jievdyekkotan script, on of i n. 1439 (plate, Mi., p. 296) ; the twentieth, those of the 
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P&liyam plates, a.d. 1663 (ibid., pp. 6-11) ; the twenty-first, those of the Parur Church 
inscription of 1624 a.d. (facsimile, ibid., p. 300) ;and twenty-second, those of the Michirai 
Matham plate of a.d. 1770 (facsimile, ibid., p. 300); the twenty -third, those of the Huzur 
Treasury plates of the time of Parkara Iravi (facsimile, Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, Part 
IH, pp. 178-207). 

A mere glance at the accompanying plate, showing the Vatteluttu alphabet of different 
inscriptions, will convince the expert reader that Mr. Venkayya is wrong in saying that the 
Vatteluttu characters of the document under consideration are more modem than those of 
the Cochin plates and of the Tirunelli plates. 

Let us compare the characters of the different inscriptions in the accompanying plate. 
There are two varieties of r. We find closed and open r symbols in the Tapu Iravi plates 
of the ninth century ; a closed r in the Parur inscription of the seventeenth century ; and 
an open r in the Michirai Matham plate of the eighteenth century. 

Now let us taken. We find a closed and an open n in the T&nu Iravi plates of the ninth 
century, and in the Parkara Iravi. We find a closed n in the Navayakkalam inscription 
of the fifteenth century, Chittaral inscription of the fourteenth century, etc., and an open n 
in the Paliyam plates of the seventeenth century, the Parur inscription of the seventeenth 
century, Michirai Matham plates of the eighteenth century, etc. 

Let us look at the symbol a. There are six or seven varieties of this character. We 
find two varieties in our copper plate. One of them is in those of P&rkara Iravi, T&nu 
Iravi etc. The other is ahnost like that of the M&ranchadaiyan inscription (col. 9). All 
the varieties of a need not be of the same rudimentary form. 

In the modern Malayalam alphabet there are two symbols for » . One is an adaptation 
from the Vatteluttu. In Vatteluttu » is a r with a dot on either side. In Malayalam an r 
with dot on either sides is read * . 

The next symbol for consideration is it. The difference is only very slight in the case 
of this symbol. It may be stated that there are five varieties. The one variety which we 
find in Vira R&ghava is that with two angles. The same variety is seen in four inscriptions 
of the tenth century (cols. 12, 13, 14 and 15). The Tirunelli plate (col. 2) and the Huzur 
Treasury plates (col. 23), both of the sixth century, have ahnost the same form. Another 
variety is in the plates of P&rkara Iravi, Tanu Iravi (ninth century), M&mpalli plate (tenth 
century) : another in J&tilavarman (c. eighth century), Tanu Iravi No. 3, Tiruvalla (ninth 
century) : another in the Paliyam plates (seventeenth century). 

There are three varieties of the symbol k and two of them are found in the T&nu Iravi 
plate No. 3 and in the inscriptions of the seventeenth century. The third variety is found 
only in the eighth century inscriptions. 

There are two varieties of the symbol A, and both are found in the seventeenth 
century inscriptions. 

Symbol n is written in two forms and both are found in the T&nu Iravi plates of the 
ninth century. One is in the Rajasekhara plate, the Chittaral inscription of the fourteenth 
century, and Navayakkalam inscription of the fifteenth century ; the other which is in Vira 
R&ghava’s is found in all other inscriptions. 

There are two forms of pe and both are found in Tanu Iravi of the ninth century. One 
of them, which is in Vira R&ghava,is found in Parkara Iravi, R&jasekhara, the tenth century 
inscription of Kaviyur, the fourteenth century inscription of Chittaral, and the fifteenth cen- 
tury inscription of N&vayakkalam. The eighth century inscription of J&tilavannan is also 
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almost identical. The other form is in Parkara Iravi, M&ranchadaiyan of the eighth century, 
the Parttivapuram and Mampalli inscriptions of the tenth century. 

There are five or sis varieties of y in the subjoined plate, from which we cannot draw 
any conclusion whatever. 

Evidence in support of an early date fromthe Vatteluttu characters. — Let us take the charac- 
ter lu. The symbol l is quite visible in the lu of Vira Raghava, Rajasekhara, and in two 
inscriptions of Parkara Iravi, and is fairly visible in the Cochin plates of Parkara Iravi. Vide 
lu of cols. 1, 3, 4 and 5 and lu of cols. 1 and 4. The symbol l is uniform in all inscriptions, 
except in the Paliyam plates and the Michirai plates (cols. 20, 22). 

Originally lu must have been a l with some additional mark, and in course of 
time have changed and lost all resemblance to l . We can clearly trace the develop- 
ment. In the Cochin plates of Parkara Iravi the additional mark of u t instead of coming 


down through the last line, 


y y , 


made a bend at the top and came down 


in another line. This is the only difference between the Vira Raghava lu and a certain 
variety of the Parkara lu which underwent another change. The bending of l gave place 

to a single line Cpp (PO . That is the form in which this character appears in other 

inscriptions. None, I hope, will gainsay this, and contend that the symbol lu } which has 
no resemblance whatever with l, is the original form. It is not true with any other symbol 
of the Vatteluttu alphabet, nor with any symbol of any alphabet. In all aljfiiabets, as well as 
Vatteluttu, where the symbols have inflections, it is invariably made by adding some mark to 
the symbol in its a form. 

Some may argue that though the symbol lu of Vira Raghava and Rajasekhara is the 
original form, it does not necessarily follow that those inscriptions are earlier than all the others, 
in which a later form of lu appears. Original forms and later forms may co-exist for 
some centuries, and therefore an earlier form may be found in a comparatively late inscrip- 
tion. But we should bear in mind that the Vira Raghava plate has the symbol lu five times and 
lu once ; all uniformly written. The Rajasekhara plate has lu twice, and both uniformly written. 
The Parkara Iravi inscriptions have the different stages of lu. The character lu employed 
in the Perunna inscription B of Parkara Iravi (sixth century) is given in col* 4, which is 
exactly like that of the Vira Raghava plate ; and the symbol employed twice in the Tiruk- 
kotittaram inscription C. of Parkara Iravi is given in col. 4, in which l is quite visible as 
in the Vira R&ghava plate. But in the same inscription a different lu , as we find in col. 7, 
is used fivo times m which l is not at all visible. I have read all the published facsimiles 
of the Vatteluttu inscriptions and a very large number of unpublished inscriptions, and I 
found this lu only in one more inscription, viz., that of Maranchadaiyan (eighth century) in 
the Tirukkurialam temple (No. 480 of the collection of 1917 preserved in the Madras Office of 
Epigraphy). It is exactly like the Vira Raghava lu. Of the several inscriptions of Maranchadai- 
yan now preserved, we find this original form of lu only in one inscription, and therefore we 
may assume that this form of lu had almost gone out of use during the days of Maran- 
charlaiyan in the eighth century. Nowhere else did I find this original lu. We find this 
original form of lu only in five inscriptions, one written at Cranganore and one at Tiruvalia, 
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one at Perunna, one at Tirukkotittanam and one at Kurralam. We have one ninth century 
document and another of the sixth century — 35 big copper plates now preserved in the 
Trivandrum Museum — written at Tiru valla itself. We do not find in any of them this 
particular form of lu which appears in the Tiru valla plate of Rajasekhara. No scholar will 
contend that all this is due to mere chance. It, therefore, follows that Vira Raghava and 
Rajasekhara are the earliest and Parkara Iravi the next in point of date. Some may point 
to the Paliyam plates and the Parur inscription (cols. 20, 2l). The characters of the Paliyam 
plates (a.d. 1663) are very different from the ancient inscriptions. The symbol l which 
is uniform in all ancient inscriptions has undergone a change in the Paliyam plates. The 
vowel u and u is added to Z, not as it is in Vatteluttu, but as it is in Malayalam or Grantha. 
The symbol lu of the Michirai Matham plates (a.d. 1770) is not like that of the Paliyam 
plates (cols. 20, 22). As for the Parur inscription (col. 21), the symbol lu is exactly the 
Tamil lu — vide the character in the facsimiles of the ancient or modem Tamil inscriptions. 
(Trav. Arch. Series 9 Vol. I, pp. 6-9). The symbol l of Vatteluttu and Tamil are the same. 
The Tamil alphabet was commonly used in Kerala m during the seventeenth century. The 
writer of the Parur inscription had to write a lu after a l. He therefore may have written a 
Tamil lu by confusion. Or else he thought it proper to introduce a Tamil lu into the 
Vatteluttu alphabet. Anyhow none followed him. 

Conclusion. 

We can now summarize what we have said on the date of the copper plate in question. 
We find that there are only four dates which suit the Astronomical requirements given in 
our plate— A.D. 230, 680, 775 and 1320. I don’t think that any one will ascribe to this 
plate so late a date as the fourteenth century, after reading the specimens of Malayalam 
prose of the thirteenth century which I have quoted above. 

Paleography has made it very clear that Vira Raghava is earlier than the eighth century. 
The year 775 is also, therefore, out of the question. 

Now there remain a.d, 230 and 680. It is unquestionably proved on Astronomical 
grounds that Parkara Iravi Varmar was of the sixth century. Among the witnesses of the 
Vira Raghava plate we do not find the king of the Venpolinatu who is mentioned in the 
Cochin plates of Parkara Iravi. If the dynasty of Venpolinatu was in existence at the 
time of Vira Raghava, it would have been by no means omitted, seeing that Venpolinatu 
was a strong Christian centre. Vira Raghava, therefore, must be earlier than Parkara Iravi. 
Virakerala Chakra vartti, who lived during the middle of the first century b.c., is mentioned 
as the great predecessor of Vira Raghava, but Parkara Iravi Varmar does not make mention 
of him. Perhaps he belonged to a different dynasty or, on account of the great distance of 
time, the name of Virakerala Chakra vartti was omitted. This also leads us to think that 
Vira Raghava was older than Parkara Iravi Varmar. Vira Raghava is a pure Sanskrit name, 
but Parkara Iravi is a Tamilised Sanskrit name, and consequently is of so late a date that 
the Aryan kings in the south allowed their names to be Tamilised. Vira Raghava, 
therefore, is earlier than Parkara Iravi. 

Paleographic evidence, especially that afforded by the character lu of Vatteluttu, also 
leads us to the conclusion that Vira Raghava was earlier. The date, therefore, of Vira 
Raghava is March 6, 230 a.d. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


MOUNT D’ELI. 

In the issue of this Jour nail for January, 1923 
(pp. 83-5), Sir Richard Temple appears to accept 
almost too readily the view expressed by Mr. K. V. 
Subramanya Aiyar in his article on “ An Uniden- 
tified Territory of Southern India,” that the real 
meaning of Mount D’Eli is the Rat Hill, and not 
the Seven Hills. I venture to suggest that Mr. 
Subramanya Aiyar’s explanation is ingenious but 
incorrect, and that Sir Richard Temple and others 
who have held that the vernacular name for Mount 
D’Eli signified the Seven Hills need not so easily 
abandon that opinion. 

Mr. Subramanya Aiyar admits that in Sanskrit 
works like the Kerala- Mdhatmya the region sur- 
rounding this hill is called the land of the Seven 
Hills (Saptasaila) ; but he states that the mistake 
arose with the Indian scholiast, who confounded 
the dental l with the lingual l in transcription. This 
appears to me to be a gratuitous assumption ; for 
it is not only in Sanskrit works, which are more or 
less modem, that the hill in question is known 
as the Seven Hills, but also in Tamil works of un- 
doubted antiquity, in which this hill is mentioned, 
the name it bears means unequivocally the Seven 
Hills. Thus in Narrinai , which is one of the ac- 
knowledged Sangam works, we find in lyric No. 391 
the following passage : — 

Ponpadu Konkdna N anna-nanndtf 
glir kunram perinum , 

whioli means “even if we obtain the Seven Hills 
(£lir Kunram) situate in the prosperous territory 
of Nannan in golden Konkana.” Again in Ahana- 
niirUj another well-known Sangam collection, we 
read in lyric No. 152, Nannan elincdu-varai, that is, 

“ the Seven Hills of Nannan.” We gather from old 
Sangam works that this Nannan belonged to a l 
minor branch of the Cera line (Ahandnuru 97 ; 258) | 
and ruled over a territory, Puli-n&du ( Pad ir rup * j 
pattu IV, Epilogue), situated in Koukanam, the I 


modern Konkan (Narrinai 391). His chief cities 
were Kadambu-peru-vayil ( Padirrup-pattu IV, 
Epilogue), Paj[i (Ahandnd.ru 15 ; 258), Viyalur (Aka- 
ndniiru 97), and Pirambu ( Ahandnuru 356) ; and he 
owned two mountains, fjil Kunram or El in Nedu- 
varai (Nairinai 391, Agandnuru 152) and Pali 
Silambu (Ahandnuru 152). Kunram, Varai, and 
Silambu are synonyms, meaning mountain. It is 
this £lil Kunram or Elin Neduvarai — the seven 
mountains — that the European nan gators came to 
call Mount D’Eli. Thus, if the evidence of ancient 
Tamil literature be accepted - — and there is no reason 
why it should not be — the term eli in the European 
Mount D’Eli has no connexion with eli y the 
Tamil word for mushika or rat ”, but it stands for 
6lu, the Tamil numeral denoting seven. In these 
circumstances, no purpose is served by attempting 
to connect the name of the hill with the Tamil word 
for rat, as Mr. Subramanya Aiyar has done, on the 
strength of a story told by a romancing poet-chro- 
nicler of comparatively recent date. It will be much 
nearer the fact to hold that the poet gave an inge- 
nious twist to the name of the hill to suit the 
exigencies of his miraculous story. 

K. G. Sesha Aiyar. 

TOOTNAGUE. 

For examples of the use of this term, see ante y 
vols. XXVI, p. 223 ; XXXIII, p. 323. 

Yule, Hobson Jobson, derives the word from 
Port, tutenaga and ‘says that the formation is obs- 
cure. A recent Reply in Notes and Queries , vol. 
CXLVI, p. 258, however, goes into this origin and 
there seems no doubt that it is derived from Skr. 
tuttha y blue vitriol, sulphate of copper -\-ndga y 
tin or lead. 

The Madras Manual of Administration , Vol. Ill, 
s.v. Toottam has : Tootnaug ( ndga , San.; tuttinciga, 
Marh. ; tuttindgamu , Tel.; ndgam, Mai.; tuttundgam, 
Tam.), Zinc spelter, 

L. M. Anstey. 


BOOK-XOTICKS. 


A Metaphysique of Mysticism, by A. Govinda- 

charya Svamin ( Vedically Viewed). 

It is impossible in the course of a brief review to 
notice in detail the many aspects of mysticism, 
as related to other philosophical syslems or scienti- 
fic data, or the various viow*poirits o* other mystics, 
which have been quoted by the author, sometimes, 
at considerable length, to support his \ iows and 
sometimes in defence of the general tenets ot mys- 
ticism. Suffice it to that the author has filled 

hi * work with copious extracts from writers, both 
Eastern and Western, on Mysticism, Philosophy 
and Religion. How far there is justification fo l 
the claim which ia made ’luoughout the work that 


other mystic systems, such as Sufi -ism, even other 
religions such as Christianity and Buddhism, or 
other philosophical doctrines such as Tao-ism in its 
earliest and purest form, derived their inspiration, 
if not their origin, from the Vedanta philosophy 
of the Upanishads and of tho Bhagavad Gita, must 
be leit to tho reader himself to judge in each 
particular case. But it may be remarked in general 
that tho claim appears to be a large one, that it 
ignores the possibility of independent and indige- 
nous origins of creeds and philosophical systems, 
and that it rests on no very clearly definod evidence. 
It is, moreover, a question whether tho mystic 
sensn }mi» not been read by the Author into the 
whole Vedanta philosophy of the time of the Upani- 


i Lie printed from JUAti. y April, 1924, pp. 257-258. 
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shads and of the Bhagavad-Git&, down to Shan- 
kar &ch&rya, its most famous exponent. That 
philosophy stands forth as a notable example of 
the many reasoned philosophical attempts, which 
have been made by the human intellect, to resolve 
the many into the One, to get rid by means of an 
intellectual tour de force of the plurality of objecti- 
vity, manifested to the ordinary organs of percep- 
tion and cognition ; by shutting out, as it were, 
the phenomenal world, including the observer's 
own body, and by concentrating the attention 
inwardly, thus attaining to the recognition of the 
unity of the human soul with God, the anima mundi. 

It should, moreover, never be forgotten that the 
Vedanta philosophy of Shankar 4charya divides 
itseit naturally into an esoteric and an exoteric 
conception of the Deity — Param Brahma and Aparam 
Brahma, where Brahma is advisedly of neuter 
gender. But the esoteric, or metaphysical aspect 
is never wholly divorced from the exoteric, or 
religious aspect. Moreover it is sought to prove 
the whole Vedanta philosophy by means of the j 
ordinary intellectual processes, witness the identi- 
fication of “cause” and “effect,” and so on. It 
is therefore open to question how far such a philo- 
sophy, based on logical proofs, can be said to be 
the same as the author's mystic interpretation 
of it, an interpretation which elevates Shrx KrSha 
into something perilously near a personal God. 
Nevertheless, the author’s work possesses many 
features of interest to the general reader and will 
no doubt be welcomed by mystics in all lands as a 
compendium of Mysticism, a faith which univer- 
sally uses one form of expression, namely that 
of transcendental exaltation of the heart. For 
Mysticism is based on faith in God, and is therefore 
above and beyond proof. In the very opening 
section the three “fundamentals” of the mystic 
creed are stated to bo “God,” “soul” and “im- 
mortality.” “God” is termed “Spirit,” and it is 
stated that the mystic requires God not merely 
as Absolute, not merety as Persona), but as a com- 
bination of both the Absolute and the Personal. 
The mystic, says the author, “ seeks the explication 
of God ; his outpourings are more from the heart 
than of the head or the hand. Hence his aim is 
at the beauty, (ru pa), side of the Creator, which he 
expresses from the beauty analogies of his Creation. 
The mystic is the hover of God, and “ God is the 
l*o ver and Love.” This is not Vedantism. It 
is pure imagery and apparently borrowed from 
Sufi-ism. 'The Deity is here very much aa-gunam 
or possessed of attributes. Again, it is said that 
the mystic is concerned with the relation of his 
self or soul with God. That this soul can never 
have existence except by God’s existence, and that 
immortality consists in the union of God and soul, 
and that the effecting of this union is the endeavour 
of the mystic. So far this is more or less in keeping 


with Vedanta esoterism. When, however, it is 
claimed that the three states of consciousness, 
namely waking, dreaming and sleeping prove that 
there is an ego, a soul, which attaches itself or de- 
taches itself from the objective Universe, we can 
only reply that, however much Vedanta is followed 
in this particular, this is not proof , but inference. 
But it is not Vedanta to exalt, as the author dot^. 
the guna (attribute) dnand (bliss) above the other 
gunas, sat (being, truth) and chit (mind, intelli- 
gence) of the param brahma. It is obviously 
logically false to ascribe, as the Vedanta does, 
ang attributes to an attributeless Deity ; the para- 
dox is sought to be resolved by making the 3 gunas. 
sach-chid-dnand as evanscent or as ineffable as 
human language can possibly describe them. But 
mysticism when it exalts “God’s bliss,” uncon- 
sciously perhaps makes a reality of this guna, and 
God becomes sa-gunam — a personal God. Here then 
is the parting of the way3 between Vedantism pur > 
and simple and Mysticism. The latter is seen to 
be a development of the former, a development 
which in the end results in producing a Theism as 
distinct from a metaphysical doctrine ; a develop- 
ment in process of time, long after the philosophical 
treatises of the Upanishads and the Bhagavad- 
Gita were composed ; traceable through the Theism 
of tho Bhakti poets and tinged in more modem 
1 times with the erotic imagery of Sufi-ism, which 
! far from being a development from Vedantism. 

reacted on the latter, so as to transform it comple- 
i tely and divorce it from its philosophical stand- 
I point. Did not the sage Bahva observe silence 
j when asked to describe the Deity ? Does no* 

! the mystic speak of God as “ bridegroom ” and 
t “ lover ” and dwell on his “ bliss ” and “ beauty” V 
Hence Vedanta and Mysticism are as the poles 
apart, but such is the self-deceptive nature of the 
| human intellect that it is possible for tho Mystic 
to claim that “bride-groom,” “lover,” “beauty” 
and “ bliss ” are purely symbolical terms, apparently 
oblivious of the fact that they are abstract expres- 
sions, which have their root in and are suggested 
by the practical experience of the cognitive faculty 
in the world of being and becoming. 

In the 4th section the author treats of “ mystic 
factors” in the Bhagavad-Gita. Bhakta , which 
simply means “devotee” is strained to mean 
*’ mystic lover.” The derivation of KfSi^a from 
tho roots Krs and nas, “earth” and “heaven** 
smacks of the Pandits. 

In the 3th section spiritual knowledge, which 
might more appropriately be termed spiritual faith, 
is rt xalted above objective and subjective knowledge, 
L c., knowledge gained by the ordinary senses of 
perception and knowledge gained by scientific 
abstraction or deduction from known scientific 
data, respectively. The position is necessary to 
the idealist and the dreamer, but it will be found 
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that, when giving expression to the articles of his 
spiritual faith, he seeks to establish his position by 
unconscious reference to objective and subjective 
data. 

Incidentally it may be remarked that the word 
44 Pandit ” can hardly mean 44 mystic. 5 ' 

In the sixth section it is claimed that by the 
enlargement of the senses, or by expansion of the 
intellect, or by exaltation of the heart, the mystic 
is given ineffable visions of the Reality. It is 
generally supposed that the exaltation alluded to is 
sufficient to account for the mystic state. For in 
section seven it is stated that by “’metaphysical 
abstraction *’ God is *” realized 55 ; that is to say 
the first step is to excludo objective perception or 
cognition. Then, it is stated, by ‘'mystical ab- 
straction, 55 or, as the ordinary man would say, by 
exaltation of the feelings, God is "enjoyed/ 5 

The 8th section makes large claims for Kr§pa 
worship as underlying the belief in the Divine in 
all lands. Lillie, whose work 44 India in primitive 
Christianity ' 5 connects the doctrines of the E&senes 
with neo-Buddhism and the latter with Baivism, 
is referred to by the Author in this connexion. But 
there is no room in Lillie's scheme for Kr§na. The 
ascription of the Vedic epithet Krsija, black, 55 
or 4 * dark-hued 55 to the Krspa of the Mahabharata 
is fanciful. Kpspa was of Rajput and Western 
Indian origin and had no place in the Vedic Pan- 
theon of Nature Gods of the Panjab and Ganges 
Valley. 

Section 9 is an attempt to reconcile the agnosticism 
of Buddhism with the mystic view, by means of 
the thesis that Buddha in his 44 illumination ’* 
finally attained to w blessed Nirvana/ 5 But this 
is Edwin Arnold, and no amount of word-painting 
can reconcile the essential differences between a 
negative, a pessimistic creed of quietism, albeit 
charged with the performance of charity and good 
works, and the positive, optimistic, efflorescent 
outpourings of the mystic. 

A similar argument applies when we turn to 
China and when it is sought to read mysticism into 
Confucianism, the author of which said 44 do not 
trouble about supersensuous things ; they aie mere 
speculations, keep your mincl for the practicalities 
of life/ 5 

And again to Tao-ism, winch originating as a 
purely philosophical speculation, in which nothing 
was very clearly predicted of “Tao,' } degenerated 
into a mass of superstitions in combination with 
Shamanism. 

The Mysticism of Sufi-ism is well-known, but 
it may be remarked that the metaphysical principle 
underlying it, requiring as it does, the separateness 
of God and the worshipper, has nothing to do with 
the Vedanta principle of advaita or Monism, and is 
m laet- diametrically opposed to it. It is a fact 
that the rnetaphysic of the blwkti school of worship. 


as exemplified in the poetical writings of Narasinha 
Meheto, Akho Bhakata, Tukarama, Namdeva 
and others in Western India appears to incline 
: towards Theism and dvaita-bh&va , or dualism ; 
j a personal God is invoked and too often advaita- 
] bhdva is directly contradicted by appealing to such a 
j God. In fact Bhakti worship in its development 
j departed from the Vedanta metaphysic. Indian 
1 mysticism hence appears to be a development and 
Etherealisation of Bhakti-bh&va . 

So in conclusion it may be said that Mysticism, 
which speaks of God as 4 ’ bridegroom 55 and 4 4 lover 55 
and uses other attributes for the nirgunam par am 
brahma , or attributeless Supreme Entity of the 
Vedanta, has reclothed Him, or shall we say It, un- 
consciously perhaps, but nevertheless fatally, as far 
as logic is concerned, with gunas (attributes) and 
upddhis (limitations), and that in the Divinity of 
the Mystic we have a spiritualized exaltation of the 
apararn Brahma of Vedanta theology and avidyd , but 
not of Vedanta wetaphysic and vidyd. 

W. Doderet. 

Annual Report on Epigraphy for the Year 
1921-22 ; Superintendent, Government Press, 
Madras. 1923. 

Several interesting records were discovered and 
1 examined during the year by the Assistant Superin* 
i tendent for Epigraphy, the earliest being a Sanskrit 
[ inscription of the Nula kings, engraved in archaic 
Telugu characters of about the fifth century of the 
: Christian era. The Nalas have hitherto been 
j known as the traditional enemies of the western 
Chalukyas, and as having been defeated by Kirti- 
varman I. They apparently belonged to the Kalinga 
i country, though Fleet located them in the Konkan 
during the Oth century a.d. A copper -pi ate con- 
taining a record of the early Eastern Chalukya 
king Indra Bhattaraka, is important as proving, in 
supersession of previous view's, that this king 
actually ascended the throne and reigned for seven 
days. The short duration of his rule is accounted 
for by the attack made upon him by king Indra - 
varman of the Ganga dynasty of Kalinganagara 
and his allies. The record is concerned with the 
grant of a village, probably in the Kistna district, 
to certain Brahmans and other persons, whose sur- 
names end in boy a — probably a Prakrit form of 
bhogika. It is noteworthy that although there are no 
Brahmans in this area to-day , who bear *his title of 
boy a, the word does occur in certain modern Brahman 
names in Kashmir. Among many records of Kulot* 
tunga-Chola I, deciphered during the year, is one 
stating that a captain in a certain regiment pre- 
sented some of the women of his family as devaradi- 
yar for service in a temple, after branding them with 
the triml (trident) in token of their being set apart 
to the service of the god. Tins proves that at the 
date of the record this class of devadasi occupied 
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an honourable position and had not declined in f 
social esteem to the position which they now hold. 

In another record of the same reign some of these 
women are stated to have been forcibly removed 
from the temple to the king’s household, but, on a 
representation being made to the king, he ordered 
their return to the shelter of the temple. 

A sidelight on criminal justice is furnished by an 
inscription of Vikrama-Cholade va, which records 
that a man charged with accidental homicide was 
sentenced to keep a lamp burning at his own expense 
in a temple of Siva for the benefit of the spirit of 
the deceased. Several inscriptions of the Vijaya- 
nagar kings mention various dues and taxes realised 
from the villages, including dues paid to the village 
watchman, taxes on garden lands, oil -mills, and 
tanks, and pay for the military commander and for 
the royal messenger. Another interesting document 
of the reign of the Karnata king Sriranga II contains 
»n agreement by the people of a nadu (district) 
to allow certain privileges to three classes of artisans, 
blacksmiths, goldsmiths and carpenters. 

The Report ends with an interesting discussion 
of the position of the ancient South Indian temple 
in the corporate life of the community, as depicted 
in the inscriptions, and with notes on village irriga- 
tion, the gana of the village, and the brahmasthana j 
or Brahman assembly-hall at Uttamasola-sola- 
Chaturvedi-mangalam. Many other details of in- 
terest are included in the Report. 

S. M. Edward es. 

Supplementary Catalogue of the Coins in the 
Indian Museum Coin Cabinet. Non-Muham- 
madan Series, Vol.. I., by B. B. Bidyabinod, 
Assistant Curator, Government of India, Calcutta, 
1923. 

I have been through tins valuable publication 
and the first point that strikes me on perusing it is 
the enormous advance in the knowledge of Indian 
Numismatics and history in recent years that has 
made such a work possible. The writer has had 
at his hand an important set of numismatic 


exhibits at Calcutta of which the Indian Museum 
may well be proud, and he has made such use of the 
research at his disposal as to bring before antiquarian 
readers the contents of hitherto uncatalogued 
exhibits in a manner which cannot but content 
them. I have noticed slips in printing here and 
there, but nothing that would mislead the 
enquirer. The author is to be congratulated. 

The collection catalogued covers a wide range 
of subjects. Punch-marked, Bactrian and Indo- 
Greek, Indo- Parthian, Kushan, Gupta, Ma- 
hakshatrapa, Traikutake, Maukhari and Vardhan 
kings and emperors are all represented. The 
Catalogue then turns to Tribal Coins : Malava, Naga 
of Narwar, Yaudheya, Ku^inda, Rajas and Satrapas 
of Mathura, and of Virasena, a king in the Gangetic 
Doab. Next there are coins of Northern India : 
Andhra, Audambara, Ayodhya, Ko9am, Taxila, 
Mitra of PaficMla and Kosala, Achyuta of Ahich- 
chhatra. And after them Indo-Sassanian, including 
Mihirakulo, Bhoj&deva of Kanauj and other types, 
Hindu Kings of Ohind (Kabul), Kalachuri of Dahfila, 
Chandella of Jejakabhukti, Tomara of Ajmir 
and Delhi, Rathor of Kanauj, Narvar and Kota. 
There is a fine list from Kashmir, commencing 
with Tcama^a, and of Kangra, Nepal, Assam 
and Mithila. South Indian coins follow with several 
from the now -forgotten Nay aka Kingdom of 
Ikkeri, which loomed so large in the eyes of the 
17th century European travellers. These ave fol- 
lowed by coins from Arakan, of which the Burmese 
legend is apparently not read, and this is a pity. 
Finally, a few’ coins from Native States and Portu- 
guese India wind up the catalogue. 

The mere enumeration of dynasties and localities 
thus given shows the width of reading and research 
necessary to make up anything like an acceptable 
catalogue, and I am impressed by the care bestowed 
on this one. The not infrequent remark opposite 
tho name of a monarch, New King ” shows how 
valuable the collection is t*o the historian. 

R. C. Temple. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A FOLK STORY. 

Mr. M. Govindarajulu of Hyderabad recently 
sent to this Journal the following example of a 
folk-story current in that State. 

“A certain oilmonger (Tell) owned a bullock 
which strayed one day into the compound of the 
Kazi. The latter, who was very angry, pronounced 
a judgment on the oilman, which is embodied in the 
following verse : — 

yi ^ 

L5* J i 3 

5oL« IjUj 

/uj cU? JiJ 


or Lai kitab meu nikalA yun : — 

“Teli bail pal a kyun ? 

Khilaya khal, banaya saijd 
Bail ka bail ! pandra rupaye daijd ! ” 

‘ It is written in the Red Book : — Why, O Tell, 
did you foster the bullock ? You fed it well with 
oil-cako and fattened it. Bullock of a bullock, I fine 
yoU Rs. 10. 

“ The oilman was thus fined Rs. 15 and his bullock 
was confiscated by the Kazi, who. however, subse- 
quently lost it. Being alarmed at the loss, and 
fearing that he might have to pay the value of the 
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bullock as well as a fine for losing it, the Kazi 
promptly revoked his judgment,” 

It seems to me that Mr. Govindarajulu’s contri- 
bution is a garbled version, or possibly a local vari- 
ant, of a well-known proverbial saying in Northern 
India, which is quoted twice by Risley in his People 
of India (pp. 151 and App. I, xxiv) and rum 
as follows : — 

“ The oilman’s bullock on one occasion 
took to fighting, and the owner was sued before 
the Kazi for damages. The Red- Book (i. e., the 
Kazi) up and spake ' Oilman, what made the ox ! 
fight ? It was the oilcake you gave him: so I « 
must have the ox and a fine into the bargain.” 

The whole story embodies the popular opinion 1 
that the Kazi’s judgment is a synonym for in jus- 1 
tice. and that the injustice is specially noticeable 
whenever a Hindu is hauled before him. There are 
other proverbs about the KAzi which all point to 
the same belief, notably that which runs : — 

When the Nazi’s bitch died, the whole town wae 
at the funeral ; when the K&zi himself died, not a 
soul followed his coffin.” That these proverbial 
sayings and popular fables rest upon a solid founda- 
tion of fact and experience becomes clear when we 
read books like Professor Jadunath Sarkar’s Mughal 
Administration . He points out that the Kazisof Mu- 
ghal days were notoriously corrupt. Every provincial 
capital had its local Nazi, who was appointed b\ 
the chief Kazi ; and these posts were frequently 
given for bribes. Consequently the K&zi’s depart- 
ment became a byword and a reproach in Mughal 
days. The popular judgment is crystallised in the 
common saying : — 

c ‘ To trust a Kazi is to court misfortune.” 

S. M. Edwabdxs. 
NORTH INDIAN PROVERBS. 

The following proverbs, current among the 
lower classes in Northern India, wore collected 
by Pandit Ram Gharib Chaube for the informa- 
tion of the late Dr. W. Crooke, C.I.E., and 
have not been published before. It would be 
interesting to know whether similar sayings are i 
in vogue in other parts of India. 

1. Awat ddar nd karai , jdt na dijai hast 
Ye don kaise jiyen, jdchak au grihast . 

1. e., 14 If the Adr& nakshalra does not bring 

rain at the beginning of the monsoon, 
and the Hast vakshatra does not bring 
rain at the end, how are the beggar and 
the farmer to live ? ” 

Applied to the beggar, the lines mean that 
unless the rich man speaks kindly to him when 
he comes and gives him something when he 
goes, the beggar cannot live. 

2. Pand pahir ke jo har jotai, suthan pahir niya 

rdwai , 

Kahai Ghdgh we tinon bhakna , bojh liye jo 
gawai. 

i.e “Ghagh says that these three are fools; 

he who loughs with sandals on, he who * 


weeds grass with trousers on, and he who 
sings with a load on his head.” 

3. Age kai kheti dge dge 
Pdchhe kai kheti , karma bhdge. 

i.e., ‘ If you sow your seed betimes in the 
rainy season, you will have the chance 
of a good harvest : but if you sow late, 
only good fortune can secure you a harvest.” 
Much the same idea is expressed in the proverb, 
Terah Kdtik , Tin Asdrh , meaning that in Katik 
there are thirteen days for sowing, but in Asdrh 
only three. Those who miss the opportunity 
will rue it. 

4. Gehun gdheh dhdh biddhen 
Mendnd kodo soke sdheh . 

i.e., “If you want a good wheat crop, plough 
deep and close ,* if you want a good rice 
crop, plough your furrows rather wide ; 
if you want kodo crops, weed out all the 
grass carefully. 

5. Thorai jotin, thorai boih, unch kai bdndhih dri ; 
Ehn par jo anna na hokhai, Ghdgh ke diha gurl. 

i.e.. “ Plough little, sow little, but raise the 
field boundaries high. If even so your 
crops are poor, abuse Ghagh.” 

G. Jtkar bigaral mds Asdrh , 

• Tekar bigaral bdraho mds. 
ke., “He whose business fails in A$drh, will 
have no business throughout the twelve- 
month.’* 

7. Chhot bard khar kdtih ; 

Jdnal karin biydh ; 

Mdgh mds har jotih, 

Kabahun na karlh bisdh. 

i.e.r " Cut all the grass in the field, marry in 
a decent family, plough your fields in the 
month of Mdgh, and you will never need 
to purchase grain.” 

8. Dhil dhil bent huddri kai , 

Hansi ke bolai ndri se , 
do hahsi ke mdngai ddmd, 

I tinon kdm nikdmd. 

“A loose handle to the spade, accosting 
women with a smile, and demanding 
money from a debtor with a smile ; these 
three are evil things.” 

The collection ends with a caste -pro verb. 

9. Chdripdni kai PdndS bhald; 

Jekare dwai chhattis kald. 

Chuguli khdy ke banhd deii 
Zdmin ho ke chhurd dch. 

i.c., The Pande (Brahmans) of Char Pani 
(near Gorakhpur) are curious people. They 
know thirty -six tricks. By back- biting 
they get a man into trouble, and by stand- 
ing security for the same man, in retiu*n 
for money, they get him released.” 

Apparently the Pande Brahman does not stand 
high in popular estimation, 


S. M. Edwaedes, 



Saubhanagara — Same as §alvapura. 

6aukara-kshetra — Same as Sakara-kshetra. 

Saundatti— Same as Sugandhavarti. 

Saurashtra — The Peninsula of Guzerat or Kathiawad, the Syrastrene of Ptolemy. The 
name was also applied to the country from Sindh or the Indus to Baroach : that is, 
Guzerat, Cutch and Kathiawar ( Ramdyana , Adi, ch. 13). Saurajya was a synonym of 
Saurashtra (, JASB ., 1873, p. 105). Its capital was Balabhi ( DaSakumdracharita , ch. 6). 
It was governed by the Satraps under Asoka and the Maurya kings, then by the Sah 
kings from the first century b.c. to the third century A.D., and after them by the 
Senapatis under the Guptas of Kanouj. Under the Gupta emperors its capital was 
Bamanasthali, modern Banthali. before Balabhi became its capital. According to local 
tradition Madhavapura in Kathiawar was the place where Krishna was married to 
Rukmini. Krishna met his death at Prabhasa Patan near Verawal. 

&auripura — The name given by the Jainas to the town of Mathurgl (Utfaradhyayana in 
SBE ., XLV, p. 112). The Jaina Tirthankara Arishtanemi or Nemin&tha was born at this 
place and he died on the Summit of Mount Girnar (Kalpa Sutra in the Sacred Books of the 
East , Vol. XXII, p. 276). But according to the JDhalasagara, a Jaina work, Sauripura and 
Mathura are two different towns. Sauri, who succeeded his father Sura, king of Mathura, 
removed his capital to a newly built city named ^auripuri, while his younger brother 
Suvira remained at Mathura. 

Sauryapura — Same as 6aurfpura. 

Sauvira — It has been identified by Cunningham with Eder, a district in the provinces of Guze- 
rat which was Badari of the Buddhist period, at the head of the Gulf of Kambay (Anc. Geo., 
p. 497). Sauvlra was theSophir or Ophir ( q.v .) of the Bible (but see Surparaka) and Sovira 
of the Milinda Panha (SBE., Vol. XXXVI, p. 269) where it is described as a seaport. 
According to another writer, Sauvira was situated between the Indus and the Jhelum, hence 
it was called Sindhu- Sauvira (Mbh., Bhishma, ch. 9 ; Ramdyana, Adi, ch. 13). Th eSatruh- 
jaya Mdhatmya places it in Sindhu or Sindh. It appears from the Agni Parana (ch. 200) 
that the river Devika and from Bhagavata P., (v. 10) the river Ikshumati flowed through 
Sauvira. Dr. Rhys Davids places Sauvira in his Map to the north of Kathiawar and along 
the Gulf of Cutch (Buddhist India, Map facing, p 320, and Bhagavata , V, ch. 10; I, ch. 10, ^ 
36). Alberuni identifies it with Multan and Jahrawar (Aiberuni’s India, Vol. I, pp. 300, 302 ; 
see also SBE., XIV, p. 148 note). See Devika. Rorukaor Roruva was the capital of Sau- 
vira (Jataka, Cam. Ed., Vol. Ill, p.280 ; Aditta Jdtaka). But these identifications are doubt- 
ful. In the Mdrkand. P. (ch. 57) Sindhu and Sauvira have been placed in the northern part 
of India, and mentioned along with G&ndhara, Madra, etc., Rapson says that the two parts 
of the compound word Sindhu- Sauvira are often used separately as names having nearly the 
same meaning, and he identifies it with the modern provinces of Sindh (Ancient India, 
p. 168). Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji says that Sindhu-Sauvira like Akar&vanti are usually 
found together. Sindhu is the modern Sindh and Sauvira may have been part of Upper 
Sindh, the capital of which was Dattamitri (Early Hist, of Gujarat, p. 36), perhaps from 
Dattamitra (Demetrius), king of Sauvira (Mbh., Adi, ch. 141). The identification of 
Sauvira by Alberuni with Multan and Jahrawar seems to be correct. 

§eka — The country of Jhajpur, south-east of Ajmir (McCrindle’s Ancient India as described 
by Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 138 note). But the Mahdbhdra ta (Sabh&, ch. 31) places it to 
the south of the Charmanvati (Chambal) and north of Avanti (Ujin) ; it can therefore be 
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identified with North Malwa. It was conquered by Sahadeva, one of the Pandavas, with 
Ax^ara Seka which was evidently on the south of Seka. 

Semulapura — 1. Semah. near Sambhalpur (Tavernier’s Travels , Ball’s ed., II, ch. 13). 
2. Sambalaka of Ptolemy, on the river Koil, in the District of Palamu in the Chota-Nagpur 
division, in Bihar, celebrated for its diamond mines. It is the Soumelpour of Tavernier. 

Semulla — Chaul (Bhandarkar's Hist, of the Dekkan, sec. viii). 

Senakhandasela — Ivandy (Bishop Copleston s Buddhism in Magadha and Ceylon , p. 235). 
For the transfer of the tooth-relie from AnuraclMpura, see Mutu Coomara Swamy’s 
D&thdvamsa , Intro.. XlX. 

Serendvi pa— Ceylon. 

Seshadri — See Trimala and Tripadi. It is also called tiesh&chala. 

Setavya To-wai of taHian. It has been identified by Prof. Rhys Davids with Satiabia 
(• Indian Buddhism , p. 72 ; Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, pp. 88, 347). Mr. Vost 
identifies it with Basedila, 17 miles from Sahet-Mahet and six from Balarampur (JR AS., 
1903, p. 513). It w r as the birthx>lace of Kasyapa Buddha. 

Setika — Ayodkya (Oudh). Setika is evidently a corruption of Saketa. 

Setubandha — Adam's Bridge between India and Ceylon, said to have been built by Rama 
with the assistance of Sugriva for crossing over to Laiikd. The island of Ramesvaram 
is the first link in the chain of islets forming the Adam's Bridge. The island contains the 
celebrated temple of Ramesvaranatha, one of the twelve great Lihgas of Mahadeva, said to 
have been established by Ramachandra on his way to Lanka (§iva Pur&na , I, ch. 38, and 
Rdmdyana, Lanka, ch. 22). Ramesvara is also called Saugamatirtha (Ep.Ind. y Y ol. I, p.368). 

Seunade'sa— The name of the region extending from Nasik to Devagiri in the Deccan. Its 
caxntal was Devagiri or Daulatabad (Dr. Bhandarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan , sec. 
xiv). The town of Seunapura was founded by Seunachandra I of the Yadava dynasty. 

Shadaranya — Nandi was cursed by Siva to become a stone ; he accordingly became a 
mountain called Nandi- durga or Nandidroog (Garrett's Class. Die., s.v. N andi). Vishnu 
interceded on his behalf and Siva ordered Gahg& who was within his matted hair to fall on 
the mountain and to wash away the fault of Nandi (the river Palar rises in Nandidroog). 
Gafiga replied that if she would descend on earth, she wished that Siva and Vishnu should 
have their shrines on the banks of the river, so that she might run between them to the sea. 
The request was granted. Siva came to Kanchipura. where he was established by six Rishis. 
There is a temple of Vishnu at Vellore on the opposite bank of the river pElktr. The waste 
country in whichthc.se six Rishis dwelt was called Shadaranya or “six wildernesses, ” 
which in Tamil was called Aru-cadu . which in popular language is called Arcot. But 
Arvada is a Tamil compound of Al or Ar, the banyan tree, and Cadu a forest (see Wilson’s 
Mackenzie Collection , p. 50). Sec Japye&vara. 

Shashthi— The island Salsette, about 10 miles to the north of Bombay. It was originally 
a stronghold of Buddhism and subsequently of Saivism as evidenced by the five groups of 
caves Kanheri, etc., contained therein (Da Cunha's Hist, of Chaul and- Bassein, p. 189). 
See Perimuda. ShatshasLtlii of the inscription (Bomb. Gaz., Pt . H, p. 25). 

Siah Tribikramapura, in the disliict of Tanjore, Madras Presidency, twelve miles south of 
Chidambara mentioned in the C 'haitanya-Charitdmrita (Arch dmtdra -stha la -vaibh am -dar- 
pa mm). It is a corruption of 1 Srikali , same as Siyali." 
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Siar— N&thadw&r on the Banas, twenty-two miles north-east of Udayapur in Mewar, where 
the ancient image of Kesava Deva was removed from Mathura by Rana Raj Singh 
in anticipation of Aurangzebe’s raid (Tod J s Rajasthan , Vol. I, ch. 19, p. 544 ; Growse’s 
Mathura , ch. 6). 

Slddhapnra — 1. Siddhaur, sixteen miles west of Bara Banki in Oudh. 2. Sitpur (Sidpur) 
in the Ahmedabad district in Guzerat, the hermitage of Rishi Karddama and birth-place 
of Kapila, about sixty-four miles from Ahmedabad (. Devi-Bhagavata , IX, 21). Same as 

Bindu-sara (2). 

Siddhasrama— 1. Buxar in the district of Shahabad. Vishnu is said to have incarnated as 
V&mana (dwarf) at this place. On the bank of a small stream called Thora, near its junc- 
tion with the Ganges, on the western side of Buxar, is a small mound of earth, which is 
worshipped as the birth-place of Vamana Deva ( RamayaM , Balakanda, ch. 29). A fair 
is held here every year in the month of Bhadra in honour ot Vamana Deva. A fair is also 
held in honour of Vamana Deva at Fatw^a, situated at the confluence of the Ganges and 
the Punpun, in the district of Patna, where a large number of people bathe on a festival 
called Vdruni Dvadasi. 2. The hermitage on the bank of the Achchhoda-sarovara in 
Kashmir (see Achchhoda-sarovara). 3. A sacred place near Dwaraka or in Anartta or 
Gujerat, where, according to the Brakmavaivartta Purana , the reunion of Krishna and 
R£dhik& took place ( DivdraJca-mdhdtmya , VIII, ch. 8). See Prabhasa. 4. A hermitage 
said to be situated in the Himalaya between Kanchanjanga and Dhavalagiri, on the bank 
of a river called Mandakini, 14 miles from Namar Bazar ( Ramayana , Kish. K., ch. 43). 

Slla — 1. The river Gandak (Wight’s History of Nepal p. 130, note 33). 2. A river in 
the Rudra Himalaya near the source of the Ganges in Garwal ( Archavatara-sthala-vaibhava . 
darpanam). 3. The river Jaxartes called Sillas or Sila by Megasthenes in his work (see 
McCrindle’s Megasthenes and Arrian , p. 35 ; Beal’s Record of the Western Countries , Vol. I, 
p. 13 note). See Sita. 

Sllabhadra- Monastery — It was situated on an isolated hill now called Kawa-dolinthe district 
of Gaya near the Railway station Bela ; the monastery was visited by Hiuen Tsiang (Arch. 
S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 48 and Vol. XVI, p. 47). For a description of the hill, see JASB., 
1847, p. 402. Sllabhadra was the head of the Nalanda monastery when it was visited 
by Hiuen Tsiang in 637 a.d., and the latter studied the Yoga-§astra under Sllabhadra 
for fifteen months. See Khalatika Parvata. 

Sla-dMpa— Same as MahSsthana ( List of Ancient Monuments in Bengal). 

Stlahatfa — Same as ferihatta ( Tdrd T antra). 

SilS-Sangama Sil& Sangama is a corruption and abbreviation of Bikramasila Sanghd- 

rama, the celebrated monastery founded by Dharmapala, king of Magadha, about the 
middle of the eighth century a.d. It was the ancient name of Patharghafa, six miles to 
the north of Kahalgaon (Colgong) in the district of Bhagalpur, containing the temple 
of Mahadeva Bates vara nat ha and rock-cut excavations. Two miles and a half to the south, 
east of Patharghata was the capital of Raja Gandha Mardan called Indrasan where he 
built a fort in 88 a.d. (Major Franklin’s Site of Ancient Palibothra ; he quotes Chaura 
PaZchcUika by Chaura Kavi as bis authority). See Bikramafeila Vihara. 

Siiphala — Ceylon. The JJipavamsa relates the conquest of the island by Vijaya, who came 
from Lala which has been identified with Radha in 477 b.c. Fergusson identifies L&la 
with LAta or Guzerat, but Upharn says that Vijaya came to Ceylon from the province of 
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“ Lade Desay ” in the kingdom of Bafiga, which he identifies with R&dha Desa (Upham’s 
Rajaratnakari, ch. II, and Rdjavali, Pt. I.), and this identification is correct (see JASB., 
1910, p. 599). Mahendra, son of Asoka, and his sister Sangha-mitr& came to Ceylon 
during the reign of Devanampiya-Tissa and converted the inhabitants of the island to 
Buddhism (Upham’s Rajaratnakari, ch. II). See Lankd. For the Ceylon coins, see 
JASB., 1837, p. 298, plate 20. 

Si nhapura — 1. It has been identified by Cunningham with Katas or Kataksha, which 
is sixteen miles from Pindi Dadan Khan on the north side of the Salt range in the 
district of Jhelam in the Panjab (Arch, S. Rep., Vol. II, p. 191). According to Hiuen 
Tsiang the country of Simhapura bordered on the Indus on its western side ; it was a 
dependency of Kasmir in the seventh century. It was conquered by Arjuna ( Mbh ., 
Sabha, ch. 27). It contains a sacred fountain said to have been formed by the tears of 
Siva on the death of his wife Sati, to which pilgrims resort every year for the purposes of 
purification (JASB., XVIII. p. 131). There are remains of ancient temples in Potowar 
in the neighbourhood of Katas. Traditionally Simhapura is the place where Vishnu is 
said to have incarnated as Xrisimha and killed Hiranyakasipu (but see Mulasthana- 
pura). 2. Siiigur, in the district of Hughly in Bengal; it was founded by Simhabahu, 
the father of Vijaya who conquered and colonised Lanka. It is situated in R&dha, the 
Lata or Lala of the Buddhists and Lada of the Jainas, — the ancient Sumha (see my 
“Notes on the History of the District of Hughly ” in JASB., 1910, p. 599). 

SindbU — 1. The river Indus. Above its junction v\ ith the Chinab, the Indus was called 
Sindh (Sindhu) ; from this point to Aror, it was called Paflchanad ; and from Aror to 
its mouth it was called Mihran (Alberuni's India, I, p. 260 ; Cal. Rev., Vol. CXVII, p. 15). 
For a description of it’s source see Sven Hedin’s Trans Himalaya, Vol. II, p. 213. It is 
the Hidhu of the Behistun inscription, Hoddu of the Bible, and Hendu of the Vendidad. 
2. The country of Sindh. According to Ptolemy the Abhiras dwelt in the southern portion 
of Sindh, and the Mushikas resided in the northern portion. It was the Abhiras who took 
away by force the ladies of Krishna’s household from Arjuna while he was bringing them 
through the Panjab after Krishna’s death (Brahma Parana, ch. 212). After the death of 
Menander (Milinda of the Hilinda Pahho) who reigned over the Panjab, Sindh, and 
Kabul from 140 to 110 b.c., Mauas the Scythian conquered Sindh and expelled the 
Greeks from the Panjab. Mauas was succeeded by his son Azas who extended his 
dominion beyond Jellalabad, and Azilesas, son of Azas, conquered Kabul (Cunningham’s 
Arch. S. Rep., II, p. 54). For the Muhammadan conquest of Sindh and its history and 
for the downfall of Alor and Brahmanabad (see JASB., 1838, p. 93 and also p. 297 ; Ibid., 
1841, p. 267; Ibid., 1845, pp. 75, 155). 3. The river Kali-Sindh in Malwa called Dakshina’ 
Sindhu in the Mahdbhdrata (Vana P., ch. 82) and Sindhu in the Meghaduta (Pt. I, v. 
30; Matsya P., ch, 113.) The name of India (Intu of Hiuen Tsiang) is a corruption of 
Sindhu.^ For other Chinese names of India see Bretschneider’s Mediaeval Researches, 
II, p. 25. According to Mr. Rapson “ India ” originally meant the county of the Indus 
(Ancient India, p. 185). 4. A river in Malwa, which rising near Sironj falls into the 
Yamuna (Mdlati-M&dhava, Acts IV, IX). It is the Purva-Sindhu of the DeviP., ch. 39. 
5. Sindhu-desa was the country of the Upper Indus (Anandaram Baruyah’s Dictionaru 
Vol. Ill, Preface, pp. 20—25). 

Sindhuparna— Same as Dakshina-Sindhu (Bardha P„ c h. 85). Perhaps it is an erroneous 
combination of the words Sindhu and Parndsd (see Matsya P., ch. 113, v. 23). 
sindhu-sauvira — See Sauvira (Matsya P., ch. 114). 

Sindimana— Sehw-an on the Indus in Sindh, the Sivisth&na of the Arabs (Cunningham’s 
Ancient Geography of India, p. 264 ). 
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Sipra — A river in Malwa on which Uj jain is situated. 

Sirindhra — Sirhind (Brahmanda P Purva, eh. 50). It is the Sirindha of the Bardhasamhitd 
(ch. 14). See §atadru. 

Sirovana — Talkarl, the capital of the ancient Chela or Chera, forty miles to the east of 
Seringapatam in Mysore, now buried in the sands of the Kaveri ( Archavatdra-sthala - 
vaibhava-darpanam of Madhura Kavi §arma). See Talakada. 

Sita — L According to Mr. Csoma, the Sita is the modern Jaxartes ( JASB., 1838, p. 282). 
It rises in the plateau south of Issyk-kul lake in the Thtan-shan (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 
280). Jaxartes is also called Sir-Daria, and Sir is evidently a corruption of Sitd and 
Daria means a river (Matsya P ch. 120). Sita is also identified with the river Yarkand 
or Zarafshan on which the town of Yarkand is situated. From the names of the places as 
mentioned in the Brahmdnda Purdfta (ch. 51) through which the Sita flows, its 
identification with the Jaxartes appears to be correct, and the Mahabharaia (Bhishma 
Parva, ch. II) also says that it passes through Saka-dvipal See SHa. 2. The river 
C-handrabhaga (Chinab) : see Lohitya-sarovara (Kalikd P., chs. 22, 82). 3. The river 
Alakananda, on which Badarikasrama is situated Mbh Vana, ch. 145, v. 49). 

SitadrCL— The river Sutlej. 

6itambara — Chidambara in the Province of Madras. 

Sitaprastha — The river Dhabala or Budha-Rapti. Same as Bahuda* 

6itoda-sarovara — The Sarik-kul lake in the Pamir. See Chakshu. ( Markand . P., ch. 56). 

6ivalaya — 1. Ell ora, Ellur or Berulen, forty miles from Nandgaon, one of the stations of 
the G.I.P. Railway and seven miles from Daulatabad. It contains the temple of Ghus- 
rinesa or Ghrishnesa or Ghusmesa, one of the twelve great Lingas of Mahadeva men 
tioned in the Siva Parana (Pt. I, chaps. 38, 58). See Amaresvara. The Padma 
Purana and the &iva Purana (I, ch. 58) place the temple of Ghusrinesa at Devagiri 
(Deogiri or Daulatabad). The village Ell ora is about three quarters of a mile to the 
west of the celebrated caves of Ellora (see Ilbalapura and Elapura). A sacred Kunda 
called Sivalaya, round winch the image of the god is carried in procession at the 
Sivaratri festival, has given its name to the place. Ahalyabai, widows of Khande Rao, 
the only son of Malhar Rao Holkar, constructed a temple and a wall round the Kunda 
(. Antiquities of Bidar and Aurangabad Districts by Burgess). The Brahmanical Cave 
temple at Ellora called Ravan-ka-Khai contains the figures of the Seven Matrikas 
(divine mothers) with their Vahanas namely, Chamunda with the owl, Indrani with the 
elephant, Varahi with the boar, Vaishnavi or Lakshi with Garuda, Kaumari with the 
peacock, Mahesvari with the bull and Brahmi or Sarasvati with the goose. 

Siva-paura — The country of the Siaposh (Siva-pausa), perhaps the letter ‘ ra 5 in paura is 
a mistake for f sa.’ See Ujjanaka ( Matsya P., ch. 120). 

<| V | — ^According to the Vessantara Jdtaka (< Jataka , Cam. Ed., VI, p. 246), the capital of 
Sivi was Jetuttara which has been identified by General Cunningham withNagari, 11 miles 
north of Chitore in Rajputana, where many coins were found bearing the name of “ Sivi 
Janapada ” {Arch. Surv . Rep., VI, p. 196 ; JASB., 1887, p. 74). Hence Sivi may be identi- 
fied with Mewar (see Jetuttara) ; it is the Sivika of the Brihat-Samhitd (ch. 14). But see 
Madhyamika. According to the § ivi Jdtaka and Maha-U mmaga Jdtaka ( Jat ., IV, p 250 ; 
VI, p. 215 respectively) the capital of givi was Aritthapura which perhaps was also called 
Dvaravati {Jat., VI, p. 214). The story of Usinara, king of Sivi, who gave the flesh of his 
owm body to save the life of a dove is related in the Mahabharaia (Vana, chs. 130, 131). 
Both Fa Hian andHiuen Tsiang place the scene of this story in Udyanamnv called the Swat 
valley. But according to the Mahd-V mmagga Jdtaka the country of J§ivi was between the 
kingdoms of Bideha and Panchala. According to the Mahabharaia (Anusas., ch. 32) &ivi 



was king of Kasi. It is also mentioned in the Dasakumdra-charita (Madhya, ch. vi). It 
was conquered by Nakula ( Mbh ., Sabha, 32). See Arishthapura. Jetuttara is called by 
Spence Hardy as Jayatura (Manual of Buddhism, p. 118). The recent discovery of a steatite 
relief (now in the British Museum) which represents in a most artistic way the celebrated 
story of Usinara, king of Sivi, as given in the Mahabharata (Vana, ch. 131) makes it highly 
probable that the present Swat valley was the ancient kingdom of Sivi. See also the account 
of Sivika Raja by Sung Yun (Beal’s Records of Buddhist Countries, p. 206). It appears, 
however, that there were two countries by the name of Sivi, one was situated in the Swat 
valley, the capital of which was Aritthapura, and the other is the same as Sivikd of 
Barahamihira (Brihat-samhitd, ch. XIV, v. 12) which he places among the countries of the 
south, Sivika being a pleonastic form of Sivi, the capital of which was Jetuttara, and 
Jetuttara is evidently mentioned by Alberuni as Jattaraur (India, I, p. 302) which, accor- 
ding to him, was the capital of Mairwar or Mewar. 

Sivika — See Sivi. 

Sivisthana — Sewan on the right bank of the Indus. 

Siyali — See Siali. 

Skanda-kshetra— Same as Kumarasvkmi (Chaitanya-Charitamrita, Pt. II, ch. 9). 

Sleshmataka— Uttara (North)_ Gokarna, two miles to the north-east of Pasupatin&tha (q.v.) 
in Nepal on the B^gmati (Siva P., bk. Ill, ch. 15; Bardha P., chs. 213 — 216 ; Wright’s 
History of Nepal, pp. 82, 90 note). North Gokarna is used in contradistinction to Dakshina 
(South) Gokarna called Gokarna (q.v.) (Bardha P., ch. 216). The Lihga P. (Pt. I, ch. 
92, vs. 134, 135) also mentions two Gokarnas (see also Svayambhu P„ ch. 4). 

Sobhavatt-nagara— The birth-place of Buddha or Kanakamuni (Svayambhu P., ch. 6 ; 
Buddhavamsa in JASB., 1838, p. 794). It has been identified by P, G. Miukerjee with 
Araura in the Nepalese Terai (see Kapilavastu). 

Solomatis — See Saravatl (MeCr indie's Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 186). 

Somanatha— Same as Prabhasa (Agni P., ch. 109). It was also called Somesvaran&tha 
(Merutunga s Prabandhachintamani , ch. I). 

Soma-parvata — 1. The Amarakantaka mountain, in which the river Nerbuda has got its 
source (Amara-kosha). 2. The southern part of the Hala range along the lower valley 
of the Indus (Ramayana , Kishk., ch. 42). 

Soma-tirtha— 1 . Prabhasa (see Prabhasa). 2, A place of pilgrimage in Kurukshetra where 
Tarakasura was killed by Karttikeya, the general of the gods (Mbh., §alya P., chs. 44, 
52 ; Bakuntala, Act I). 

Some&vara — See Somanatha (Burma P., ii, ch. 34). 

Some&vara-giri— The mount in which the river Ban-Gaiiga has got its source. 

Sona The river Sone, which has got its source in the Amarakantaka mountain in Gandwana. 
It was the western boundary of Magadha. It formerly joined the Ganges at Manor 
a little above Bankipore, the Western suburb of Patna, from which its embouchure 
is now sixteen miles distant and higher up the Ganges (Martin’s East. Ini., I, p. II ; 
Me Cr indie’s Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 187 note ; JASB., 1843 —Ravenshaw’s Ancient Bed 
of the Sone). The Sone and the Sarayu now join the Ganges at Siiighi or rather between 
Siiighi and Harji-Chupra, two villages on the two sides of the Ganges, about two miles to the 
east of Chirand and eight miles to the east of Chupra. At the time of the Rdmdyana (Adi, 
ch. 32) the Sone flowed by the eastern side of Rajagriha, then called Girivraj a or Basumat! 
from its founder Raja Basu, down the bed of the river Punpun, joining the Ganges at 
Fatwa. At the time of the Mahabharata it appears to have flowed by the present bed 
of the Banas which is immediately west of Arrah (Arch. S. Rep., Vol. VIII, p. 15). 

Sonaprastha— Sonep^t (see Kurukshetra) . It is 25 miles north of Delhi. See Paniprastha. 
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Sonitapura — The ancient Sonitapura is still called by that name, and is situated in Kumaun 
on the bank of the river Ked&r-Garig& or Mand&kini about six miles from Ushamatha 
and at a short distance from Gupta K&si (. Harivamsa , ch. 174). Ushamatha is on the 
north of Rudra-Prayaga, and is on the road from Hardwar to Ked&rn&tha. Gupta-Kasi is 
said to have been founded by B&na R&j& within Sonitapura. A dilapidated fort still exists 
at Sonitapura on the top of a mountain and is called the fort of Raj& Bana. Sonitapura 
was the capital of Bana Raj&, whose daughter UsM was abducted by Aniruddha, the grand- 
son of Krishna ( Harivamsa , ch. 175). It was also called Umavana (Hemakosha and Trikdn- 
dasesha). Major Madden says that Kotalgad or Fort Hastings of the survey maps situated 
at Lohool in Kumaun on a conical peak, is pointed out as the stronghold of Banasuxa, and 
the pandits of Kumaun affirm that Sooi on the Jhoom mountain is the Sonitapura of the 
Pur&nas ( JASB ., XVII, p. 582). The Matsya Parana (ch. 116) says that the capital of 
Bana Raj& was Tripura (Teor on the Nerbuda). A ruined fort situated at Damdama on 
the bank of the river Punarbhava, fourteen miles to the south of Dinajpur, is called 
“ B&na Raja's Gad,” and it is said to have been the abode of Bana Raja, whence they 
say Usha was abducted by Aniruddha, and various arguments are brought in to prove 
this assertion. But the route of Krishna from Dwaraka to Sonitapura as given in the Hari- 
vamsa (ch. 179) and the description of the place as being situated on a mountain near 
Sumeru, do not support the theory that Damdama was the ancient Sonitapura. An in- 
scription found in the fort proves that it was built by a king of Gaud of the Kamboja 
dynasty. Bana Raja’s fort in the district of Dinajpur is as much a myth as the Utiara - 
gogriha (northern cowshed) of Raja Virata at Kantanagar in the same district. The 
Assamese also claim Tejpur as the ancient Sonitapura. Devikote on the Kaveri in the 
province of Madras and also Biana, 50 miles south-west of Agra, claim the honour of 
being the site of the ancient Sonitapura. Wilford identifies it with the Mafijupattana 
(Asiatic Researches , Vol. IX, p. 199). 

Sopatma — Sec Surabhipattana (Periplus, Sckoff, p. 46.) 

Soreyya — Not far from Takshasila (Kern's Manual of Ind. Buddhism, p. 104; /SHE., XX, 
p. 11). Revata lived here, he presided at the Vaisali Council. 

Sotthivatt — Same as Suktimati, the capital of Chedi (the Cheti of the Buddhists). 

Sovira — See Sauvira. 

Sravapa-beligola — Sr&vana-Belgola, a town in the Hassan district, Mysore, an ancient 
seat of Jaina learning, between the hills Chandrabetta and I ndrabett a which contain Jaina 
inscriptions of the fourth and fifth centuries b.c. On the top of the former is a colossal 
statue of the Jaina god Gomatesvara. See also Vindhya-pada Parvata. Bhadrabahu, the 
great Jaina patriarch who had migrated to the South w ith his followers in order to escape 
the tw T elve years famine which took place during the reign of Maurya Chandragupta, went to 
Sravana-Beligola from Ujjayini, where he died in 357 b.c. Hence it is a very sacred place 
to theJainas (Ind. Ant., II, pp. 265, 322 ; III, p. 153; Rice's Mysore Inscriptions , Intro., 
p. lxxxvi). See Kundapura. Maurya Chandragupta became a Jaina ascetic in the latter 
part of his life, and he is said to have died at this place (Rice’s Mysore Gazetteer , 1, p. 287). 

Sr&vastf — Sahet-Mahet, on the bank of the river Rapti (ancient Airavati or Achiravati) 
in the district of Gonda in Oudh. It whs the capital of Uttara-Kosala, ten miles from 
Balarampur, 58 miles north of Ayodhya and 720 miles from Rajgir (Rdmdyana, Uttara, 
ch. 121). The town was founded by Sravasta, a king of the Solar race (Vishnu Purdiia , 
JV, ch. 2, v. 13). R&mchandra, king of Oudh, when dividing his kingdom, gave £ravasti 
to his son Lava ( VdyaP Uttara, ch. 26). Sravastiis the Sava tthi or Savatthipura of the 
Buddhists and Chandrapura or Chandrikapuri of the Jainas. At the time of Buddha, 
Prasen&ditya or Prasenjit was king of Uttara-Kosala and his capital was at Sr&vasti ; 
he visited Buddha while the latter was residing at Rajagjiha (see Kuuflagama). Buddha 
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converted him to his own religion by preaching to him the Kumdra-drishtanta- Sutra. 
Prasenajit had two sons Jeta and Virudhaka by two wives. Sudatta, called also 
An&thapindik a or An&thapindada on account of his liberality, was a rich merchant of 
Sr&vasti and treasurer to the king : he became a convert to Buddhism while Buddha was 
residing at Sit&vana in Rajgir, where he had gone to, visit him. On his return to 
Sri vasti he purchased a garden, one mile to the south of the town, from prince Jeta, to 
whom he paid as its price gold coins (rmsurans) sufficient to cover the area he wanted (see 
Jetavana-vihara), and built in it a Vihara, the construction of which was superintended 
by Sariputra (see Nalanda). Buddha accepted the gift of the Vihara, to which additions 
were made by Jeta who became a convert to Buddhism , hence it was called Jetavana 
Anathapindik drama or simply Jeiavana-Vihdra . The Vihara contained two monasteries 
called Gandha-kuti and Kosambakuti which have been identified by General Cunningham. 
The alms-bowl and begging pot and the ashes of Sariputra who died at Nalanda (see 
Nalanda) were brought to Sravasti and a stupa was built upon them near the eastern gate. 
VisakM, the celebrated female disciple of Buddha, built here a Vihara called Purvarama 
which has been identified by General Cunningham with the mound called Ora Jhar, about a 
mile to the east of Jetavana (see Bhaddiya). Buddha resided for 25 years at Jetavana- 
Vihara in the Punyasala erected by Prasenajit (Cunningham's Stupa of Bharhut , p. 
90 ; Arch. S. Rep., I, p. 330 ; Anc. Geo., p. 407). 416 Jdtakas (birth- stories) out of 498 
were told by Buddha at this place. Devadatta, Buddhas cousin and brother of his wife 
Yasodhara, who had several times attempted to take away the life of Buddha, died at 
this place during an attempt he again made on his life (see Girivrajapura). Chincha, a 
young woman, is as set up here by the Tirthikas to slander Buddha. The sixteenth 
Buddhist patriarch, Rahulata (see Tamasavana) died at Jetavana-vihara in the second 
century b.c. Prasenajit was a friend of Buddha, but his son Virudhaka or Vidudabha 
who usurped the throne, became a persecutor of the Buddhists. He murdered Jeta, his 
brother, and he slew 500 youths and 500 maidens of Kapilavastu whom he had taken 
prisoners, though his mother Vasabha Khattiva or Mallika was the daughter of a Sakya 
chief by a slave girl Mahanand& (Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism , 2nd cd., p. 292. 
and Avadana Kalpalatd , ch. 11). He was burnt to death within a w^eek as predicted by 
Buddha. Traditionally Sravasti, or as it was called Chandrikapuri or Chandrapur! , w r as 
the birth-place of the third Tirthaiikara Sambhavanatha and the eighth Tirthaiikara 
Chandraprabhanatha of the .Jain as. There is still a Jaina temple here dedicated to 
Sobhanath which is evidently a corruption of the name of Sambhavanatha. The names 
of the 24 Tirthaiikara s of the .Jainas with their distinctive signs are as follows; 1. 
Bishabha JDeva or Adinatha (bull). 2. Ajitanatha (elephant). 3. Sambhavanatha 
(horse). 4. Abhinandana (monkey). 5. Sumatinatha (Krauiicha or curlew). 6. 
Padamprabha (lotus). 7. Suparsva (Svastika). 8. Chandraprabhanatha (moon). 9. 
Subidhinatha or Pushpadanta (crocodile). 10. Sitalnatha (Srivatsa or white curl of hair). 
11. Sreyamsanatha (rhinoceros). 12. Basupujya (buffalo). 13. Bimalanatha (boar). 
14. Anantanatha (falcon). 15. Dharraanatha (thunderbolt). 16. Santinatha (deer). 
17. Kunthunatha (goat). 18. Aranatha (Nandyavartta). 19. Mallinatha (pitcher). 
20. Munisuvrata (tortoise). 21. Naminatha (blue water-lily). 22. Nemin&tha (conch). 
23. Parsvan&tha (hooded serpent). 24. Mahavira (lion). The name of Sahet-Mahet 
is said to have been derived from Mah&setthi ' by which name Sudatta was called, 
and people still call the ruins of Jetavana as c< Set " (Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. XII, 
p. 127). The inscription of Govindaehandra of Kanouj, dated 1128 a.d., sets at rest the 
question of identity of Sravasti with Sahet-mahet, the site of Sahet represents the 
Jetavana, and that of Mahet the city of Sravasti (Dr. Vogel : Arch. S . Rep 1907-9, pp. 
131, 227). 
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THE ANCHUVANNAM AND THE MANIGRAMAM OP THE KOTTAYAM PLATES 
OF TANU IRA VI OR THE JEWS AND CHRISTIANS OF MALABAR. 

By K. N. DANIEL. 

We read of the Anchuvannam and the Manigramam in the Payyanur Pattdla which 
is spoken of by Dr. Gundert as the oldest specimen of Malayalam composition he had ever 
seen. 

Chehhdtam venam perikeyippol Kovdtalachchett i anchuvannam Kuttam 1 Manikkiramattar 
makkal nammalcil ndlu nakarattilum nalarekolka kutikku chernnor. nalar kutikku chernnore 
kontdr ann&ttil Pattina Svamimakkal Tolar Patinnalu Vamkiriyam Tolppippdnilla inndttil 
drum. — Madras Journal of Literature and Science , Vol. XIII, part II, p. 16. 

“ Strong guards are now required, take the sons of Govatalachchetti of Anchuvannam 
and of Manigramam, who together with ourselves are the four classes of inhabitants in the 


With the issue for December 1924, Sir Richard Temple 
completes forty jears of ownership and editorship of the Indian 
Antiquary. In the uncertainty of individual human life the time 
has now come when the responsibility for the continuance of the 
Journal must be transferred to other hands. He has accordingly 
made arrangements with The Royal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 50, Great Russell Street, London, 
W.C. 1, to take over from January 1925, the conduct of the Indian 
Antiquary, which the Institute intends to run as heretofore under 
its present editors. 


be paid to the Anchuvannam and the Manigramam. These people were given seventy-two 
privileges, such as the right of carrying (mannunir) bathing water 3 on the back of the elephant on 
marriage occasions .... If they have any complaint they shall redress their complaint 
by stopping the customs duty on weighment (of articles of merchandise). If any of them 
commit any crime, they should enquire into the case themselves. Whatever the Anchu- 
vannam and the Manigramam, who are made the trustees of this city (Quilon) together with 
their two chiefs, do, only shall be valid.” 

Now who are the Anchuvannam and the Manigramam ? 

Anchuvannam. — It is rather amusing to see the remarks of the late T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao, M.A., on the Anchuvannam. While commenting upon the above plates 
he says: — “Literally it (anchuvannam) means five colours and by extension of its 
connotation five castes. From the two Kottayam plates we learn that five castes 


1 KUttum or Kutum. 

3 Seems to be the same as velti in, Tamil meaning roadway or pathway — Ed. 
3 Mannunir means bathing-water for kings and gods. 


1 
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contributed to the bulk of converts to Christianity, and these were llavar, Tachchar, VelJ&lar, 
Vannar, and one more which is not legible in the inscription. These, in all probability, 
formed the Anehuvannattar ” (Trav. Arch . Series , Vol. II. page 74). 

In the above plates nothing is said about converts or conversion. In plate No. I it is 
said that a few Ilavas and Vannans (washermen) were given to Tarisapalli, and of these 
slaves, ll.avas were to be exempted from paying taxes on their talai (footropes) and eni (ladder), 
(talai and eni for climbing trees), and should be allowed to enter into the market, and the 
washerman also should be allowed to come into the market and do his work. In plates 
No. II it is said that a few tachchans (carpenters) and \ el | a las were Ordained to plant and 
sow for God, so that the church may have due supply of oil and other things.' 5 Does this 
mean that these people embraced Christianity ? For argument’s sake let it be granted that 
they do so. The plates, which mention the granting of tachchans and others to the Palli, 
also mention the extraordinarily high position of Anchuvannam. One cannot understand 
how a distinguished scholar like the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao could dream of identifying 
these slaves with the Anchuvannam, on whom were conferred the aristocratic 
privileges of the country. Nobody, after reading the words of the Tauu Iravi Copperplates 
quoted above, can identify the Anchuvannam with the slaves, Ilavas, Vannans, etc. But the 
Anchuvannam can be easily identified with the Jews. In the Parkara Iravi Varmar 
Copperplates (commonly known as the Cochin plates of Bhaskara Ravi Varmar) in possession 
of the Jews of Cochin, it is said “ Isupu Irappan, who owns Anchuvannam ” ( Anchuvannam 
Utaiya isuppu Irappan), From the name it is very clear that isuppu Irappan was a Jew. 
“ The Joseph Rabban,” says the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, of the Cochin plates need not be 
Rabbi Joseph a Jew. The word Rabban may be considered as another form of Ramban, 4 
the name applied to those Christian priests who aspire to the position of a Bishop and w T ho 
in Russia are either widowers or unmarried men, and in Malabar only unmarried men. The 
donee of the so-called Jewish deed may as well be a Christian.” — {Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, 
page 80). Then how did the Jew’s get these plates ? Did they steal them ? A Hebrew 
translation of these plates is, according to Dr. Burnell, in all probability, 400 years old — 
(Indian Antiquary , Vol. Ill, page 334). What w~as the use of stealing these plates ? Is it 
possible for a people to take all of a sudden certain privileges, saying that they were 
enjoying them from time immemorial ? In days of old the kings and the people were very 
particular about such things, and no community would dare to go beyond the limit allotted to 
them by proveable usage. The Christians of Malabar are not likely to give ready credence 
to the words of the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, who coming from beyond the Ghats tells us 
that the copperplates in possession of the Jews of Cochin are stolen property of ours, 
while none of our ancestors have ever said so. It is, therefore, certain that Isuppu Irapp&n 
was a Jew. If the Anchuvannam people were owned by Isuppu Irappan, a Jew, the 
Anchuvannam themselves must be either .lews or slaves. Since the high respectability of 
these people is described at length, there can be no question that these were Jews. It does 
not seem to be possible to find out how the Jews got this name. 

Manigr&rmm. — (1) Now who are the people of Manigramam ? The T&nu Iravi Copper- 
plates were granted to the parishioners of the Tarisappa ]li, the foreign Christian community 
just colonised in Quilon. There is a passage in this grant which speaks very clearly about 
the ancient Christians of the country, viz. “ The parkkol and palvcha kanti wduch the palliydr 
(the people of the Church) had formerly received/* (munvjam palliydr perrutaiya pdrkkolum 
pdnchakantiyum). The palliydr here evidently does not refer to the parishioners of 
the Tarisappalji recently colonised here. Though modem scholarship cannot sufficiently 
explain the w r ords pdrkkol and pafichakanti t we can rest assured that they are some signs 

* Rabbi is quite naturally repreeented by Irappan in Tamil. Ramban could be represented only 
by a grammatical license, for which there must be good grounds of justification— Ed. 
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of royalty, because the king Ayyanafikal himself, the vassal of the Cheraman Peram&l, says : — 
44 1 who have received formerly parkkol , kappdn and painchakkanti ” (pdrkkolum kappdnum 
painchalcleantiifum munnam perrutaiyan ndnum). Pdrkol is, no doubt, some kind of staff ( kol 
means staff) and panchakkanti , some kind of necklace. In the Huzur Treasury plates it 
is said that a king gave, among other things, a mdnikkakkanti (a necklace of rubies) to the 
temple at Tiruvalla (Trav. Arch. Series , Vol. II, part III, p. 192). In line 11 of Tanu Iravi 
Plates No. I, we read Painchkkanti and in line 51 of plates No. II panchakanti. The word 
pancha in Sanskrit mears five and kanthi necklace. Panchakanthi is pure Sanskrit, meaning 
a necklace of five. Kanthi when written in Vatteluttu becomes kanti 7 because there is no th 
but t in this alphabet. Painchakkanti is the Tamilised form of panchakanthi . Paihch is 
the Tamil form of pancha. According to the Tamil rules of Grammar k of kanthi should be 
doubled, but according to the Sanskrit Grammar it should not be doubled. So we find this 
word in its pure Sanskrit form in plate No. II and in a Tamilised form in plate No. I. 

Pancha , in all probability indicates pancharatnam 6 (five jewels), i.e ., sapphire, diamond, 
ruby, pearl, and coral. If so, panchakanti means a necklace of five jewels. The parkkol 
and panchakanti , a staff and a necklace, were given formerly by the emperor of Keralam to 
the palliydr , i.e., the head of the Christians, just as to the kings who were his vassals. From 
this we understand that when the copperplates mentioned above were given to the foreign 
Christians, the local Christians were evidently enjoying some royal privileges. Is it likely 
that, while so much is said about the Jews, and they with the Arunurruvar, a body of Nairs, 
are made protectors of Tarisappalli, the local Christians would be ignored ? Therefore the 
other community the Manigrarnam , who were also made protectors of the Tarisappalli, 
enjoyed extraordinary privileges and were entitled to patippatavdram , the rent due to one 
who rules under a king, must be identified with the local Christians who are said to have held 
parkkol and pahchkanti , the signs of royalty. 

(2) Further from the words quoted from the Tanu Iravi plates, the Anchuvannam 
and the Manigrarnam seem to be mercantile peoples. The Anchuvannam are identified with 
the Jews who are mostly merchants. The Manigrdrnam , therefore, must be Christians who 
are also mostly merchants. Barretto who was procurator of the Jesuit Provinces of Malabar 
during the early part of the 17th century speaks of the St. Thomas Christians as follows : 

“ These Christians are highly esteemed by the gentile kings in whose country they live, and 
they engage themselves in respectable occupations such as commerce and military service. 

( Relatione Delle Missioni E Christianita Che appartengono alia Provincia di Malavar. In 
Roma Appresso Fransisco Cavalli , 1645, p. 20.) 

(3) John de Marignoli who visited Quilon in the year 1348 says that the St. Thomas 
Christians were then “the masters of the public weighing office” ( Cathay and the Way Thither , 
Vol. Ill, p, 216). Further when Afonso D’Alboquerque visited Quilon in 1504, the Christians 
of the place came and told him “ that as he was desirous of confirming to them their 
ancient customs, to wit, that the Christians who had the management of the Church, also 
should have in their keeping the seal and the standard weight of the city, which privilege 
the king of Caulao (Quilon) had taken from them for the fault and negligence of one of their 
number.” (The Commentaries of the great Afonso D’Alboquerque, Second Voyage of India* 
translated by Walter De Gray Birch, Vol. I, p. 15.) The Manigrdrnam were made masters 
of the public weighing office by the Tanu Iravi plates. If the Manigrdrnam were not 
Christians we do not find elsewhere that the Christians of Quilon ever received this privilege. 


The Manigrdrnam , therefore, m ust be Christians. 

6 Pancharatnam is differently enumerated bT^me other authorities ;-(l ) gold, diamond, 
sapphire, ruby and pearl ; (2) gold, silver, pearl, coral and an inferior kind of d.amond conaidered as » 


lucky possession for princes- 

0 This book was edited by his son Alboquerque in the year lo , C, 
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(4) “ This Church, 5 '' says Barbosa while speaking about the Church of Quilon, “ wa» 
endowed by the king of Coulan with the revenue from the pepper, which remains to it to 
this day. 55 ( A Descriptive of the Ccast of East Africa and Malabar in the Beginning of the 
16th century , by Duarte Barbosa, 1516 a.d., p. 162.) The Manigramam were authorised to 
collect customs duty on all articles of merchandise. If they were not Christians, we do not 
find elsewhere that the Christians of Quilon ever received this right. We, therefore, cannot 
but conclude that the Manigramam were Christians. 

(5) In the agreement of peace which Afonso D’Alboquerque made, <: it was arranged 
that the civil and criminal jurisdiction should be under the control of the native Christians, 
as it had always been hitherto. 55 ( Commentaries of the Great Afonso D’ Albuquerque, Vol. I, 
p. 14.) Tins privilege w v as given to the Manigramam. If they were not Christians, we do 
not find elsewhere that the Christians ever received this privilege. They, therefore must 
be Christians. 

Having showm that Manigramam were Christians, we shall proceed to examine the argu- 
ment of the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao to the contrary. 

“ The word in all the documents under notice/’ says the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, 
“ clearly indicates a close alliance of the Manigramakkars with the Cltristian Sapir Iso and 
therefore were likely themselves Christians. From the fact that the Afichuvannakkars 
and the Manigramakkars obseived the ceremony of ankurdrpana during their marriages, 
it would appear that they still continued to be Hindus, though they served the Chris- 
tians. It. is quite likely that some of those families, which were made over to the Cliristian 
merchant prince Maruvan Sapir Iso, did not become Christians at all, but remaining Hindus, 
they served their new masters, the Christians, and on that account they became degraded 
in the eyes of their castemen. This last supposition might account for the existence at 
present of a sect of Suciras known as the Manigramakk&r, who are said to be looked down 
upon by the other Sucras as their inferiors/ 5 (Trav. Arch . Series , Vol. II, pp. 74, 75). 

The late Air. Gopinatha Rao thought that these people observed the ceremony of ankurdr * 
pana, simply because it is said that they were given the privilege of carrying mannunir 
(bathing water) on the back of an elephant. The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao took the word 
mannumr to mean £ earth and 'water, 55 and consequently thought that this indicated ankurar - 
pana. He did not know that bathing water brought on the back of an elephant for a 
king or a god w*as called mannunir . Here the brides and bridegrooms of the Aflehuvannam 
and the Manigramam were given the privilege of bringing mannunir on the back of * an 
elephant. In this there is no religious significance whatever. 

The late Mr. Gopinatha Rao says, that the Anchuvannam and the Manikkirfimam served the 
Christians j As a matter of fact they did not serve anybody. We read that they were men of 
extraordinary privileges. The privileges given to them were much more than the privileges 
given to the Christian colonists who came w ith Mar Sapor, whom according to the late Mr. Copi- 
natha Rao, the Anchuvannam and the Manigramam served . The privileges of the Christian colo - 
nists were only that their slaves, as well as the inhabitants of the land belonging to their Church, 
were not on an y account to be punished by the Government authorities but by the Church 5 
while the privileges of the former were the following :_No poll-tax shall be levied upon the 
slaves bought by them ; they were entitled to certain customs duties on articles of merchandise* 
ie vying of Government customs, appraising of articles and all other business of the king should 
be done only in their presence ; they were to keep in their custody the daily collection 
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of Government customs ; if they found any cause for complaint, they could redress it by 
stopping the cus'oms duty and the duty on the weighment of the articles of merchandise ; 
they were entitled to the rent due to a pati (one who rules under a king) from the K&r&Jma 
land (the land which is held on perpetual lease) within the fort ; they were given seventy -two 
privileges, such as the right of carrying mannuatr (bathing water for kings and gods) on the 
back of an elephant on marriage occasions; if any of them committed any crime they could 
enquire into the case themselves, not the Government authorities ; they were the trustees 
of the city. 

If the Manigramam who enjoyed such extraordinary privileges were Nairs, why should 
they be looked down upon by the other Nairs ? Moreover they are ashamed to own the 
name Manigramam. Why ? 

Again the chief man among them is controlling the affairs of the temple in Quilon belong- 
ing to the Kammalas. We read in the Vira Ragliava copperplate that the Kamm&las 
(artisans) were given as slaves to the Christians. The Christians of Malabar are traditionally 
belie ved to be the masters of the Kammalas. That the chief Manigramam Nair is still holding 
a special control over the Kammala temple, is a proof that these Nairs were, some centuries 
ago, Christians. This is the traditional belief of the other Nairs as well as Christians. Once 
a Nair friend of mine, a citizen of Quilon, pointing at the Kala-ri which was used by the Mani- 
gramam Nairs as a temple, said that that was their Church. It looks like a Church, he added, 
rather than a temple. These Manigramam Nairs are found in Quilon, but one or two families 
are found elsewhere too. What led them to apostatize, one cannot tell. 

W r e read in the decrees of the synod of Diamper held in the year 1599, that some of these 
Christians turned Hindus during the 16th century. While speaking about the Church of 
Travancore, a small town south of Trivandrum (not the State of Travancore), the Synod 
says : — Whereas the Church of Travancore is at this time totally demolished, the greater 
part of its parishionershaving above forty years ago turned perfect heathens, all which has 
happened through the negligence of sending priests among them by reason of their great 
distance from any other Church, there being nevertheless several good Christians there still.’? 
(Session VIII, decree VI.) 

There is now no remembrance of the names Anchuvannam and Manigramam among 
the Jews and Christians. It may be that, when the grant of privileges connected with the 
title of Manigramam became a dead letter, the name went out of memory among the Chris- 
tians. As for the apostate Manigramam, that name could not but be retained, because they 
could not be called Christians after their apostasy. So their title Manigramam, which 
by itself indicates no religion, was retained. 

One is not ignoring the fact that the name Manigramam does not necessarily indicate 
Christians, This word occurs in one of the inscriptions of the reign of Rajakcsarivarman 
in Tiruveilarai near Trichinopoly : — ” Oru Brahmanane uttuvatdka Uraiyii r Manigramatlu 
ndrdyanan nachchan . . . vachcha port” 7 (Trav. Arch. Series, Vol. II, p. 74.) But the 
Manigramam named in the Tanu Iravi Copperplates executed at Quilon, undoubtedly 
were Christians and the Manigramam Nairs of Quilon were, in all probability, Christian 
perverts to Hinduism. 

7 There is another reference to Manigramam in inscriptions. The term occurs in the Takopa inscrip- 
tion, vide JRAS., 1913, pp. 337-9, and ib id., 1914, in Siam, where the Manigramam occurs as among 
three communities under whose protection the temple and tank of Narayana were placed. Manigramam 
cannot therefore be Christians a s such, though the Manigramam dignity might have been conferred upon 
Christian or Jews. The term seems to refer to the class or guild of merchants dealing in gold and jewels, 
and being assayers as a consequence. It seems to imply headship of the community of jewellers and 
no more. — Ed- 
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THE KNIGHT’S TOUR AT CHESS. 

By L R. RAMACHANDRA IYER, M. A. 

There was a discussion on the Knight’s Tour at Chess, ante , vol. LII, pp. 351-364, in the 
course of which plates were given of an '* Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures ” and of a “ Correct 
Knight’s Tour.’* also by figures. It was pointed out that the problem to be solved is to move 
the knight over every square on the chess-board in 64 consecutive moves ; that is to say, if 
the top left-hand square is counted as No. 1, No. 64 must come within a knight’s move of 
square No. 1. The Correct Knight’s Tour ” solved the problem, but the “ Indian Knight’s 
Tour ” did not, because, although it filled up every square in consecutive moves up to 64, 
the last “ move ” was not within a knight’s move of square No. 1. Therefore there were only 
63 moves, as No. 1 is a station and not a move. 


But the interest in that “ Indian Knight’s Tour ” lies in the fact that the first half of the 
board is filled by 32 “ moves,” in such a way that by merely repeating the “ moves ” in the 
first half in the same order in the second half the whole board becomes filled. The tour 
failed, however, to solve the problem, because neither did move 32 fall within a knight’s 
move of square No. 1, nor did move 64 fall within a knight’s move of square No. 33. 

The “ Correct Knight’s Tour ” is indeed correct, in so far as move 64 is within a knight’s 
move of square No. 1, but it does not arrange that when half the board is filled, the rest of it 
can be filled up automatically, as in the case of the i£ Indian Knight’s Tour.” 

It is, however, possible so to arrange the moves that when half the board is filled up, the 
remainder can be filled up automatically, and yet to bring move 64 within a knight’s move 
of square No. 1. 

To make my meaning clear I here repeat the plate of the “ Correct Knight’s Tour ” and 
the “ Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures see Plates I and II attached. I also add thereto 
Plate III which I have called a “ Symmetrical Knight’s Tour.” 


It will be observed from Plate III that the moves 1 to 33 are so arranged that No 33 
fans in the bottom right-hand comer of the board ; i.e., exactly at the opposite comer dia- 
gonally of No. 1, which is at the top left-hand corner. So the second half of the moves can be 
worked backwards to No. 1 in exactly the opposite direction to the first half working 
forwards from No. 1, and yet No. 64 falls within a knight’s move of No. 1. It will therefore 
be seen that Plate III exhibits not only a “ correct ” knight’s tour, but also a more perfeot 
tour than that previously given, as the last half of the board can be filled up automatically. 
The Symmetrical Knight’s Tour combines in fact the advantages of the Correct Knight’s 
Tour (Plate I) and the Indian Knight’s Tour by Figures (Plate II) 

The point can be made yet clearer by observing Figmcs A and B of Plate I V which show 
the distribution of the first 33 moves in Plates I and II respectively, move 33 belonging to the 
second half of the board. It will be seen that in the first case the moves are distributed 16 
in each half of the board divided vertically : in the latter case they are 16 in each half of the 
board divided horizontally. 

Plates Vand VI represent the moves of the “ Symmetrical Knight’sTour ” In Plate V 
Fig. A, moves 1 to 32 are distributed, 15 in the upper half of the board and 17 ' in the lower 
half : the board being divided horizontally. I n Plate V, Fig. B, moves 33 to 64 these facte 
are reversed, and the drstnbutmn is 17 m the upper half and 15 i n the lower Similarlv in 
Plate VI, Fig. A, moves 1 to 32 are distributed, 21 in the left half 0 f the board and 11 in the 
right half ; the board being divided vertically : and in Plate VI F'f R iV. 
the distribution being 11 moves in the left half and 21 in the right hllf of the 6 °° CU ”’ 










PLATE IV. 

Fig. A. 
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A CORRECT KNIGHT’S TOUR. 
(The First Thirty-Three Moves.) 
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AN INDIAN KNIGHT’S TOUR. 
(The First Thirty-Three Moves) 
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PLATE V. 

A SYMMETRICAL KNIGHT’S TOUR 
Board divided horizontally. 

Pig. A: Moves 1 to 32. 
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Fig. B : Moves 33 to 64. 
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PLATE VI. 

A SYMMETRICAL KNIGHT’S TOUR 
Board divided vertically . 

Fig. A: Moves 1 to 32. 
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Fig. B : Moves 33 to 64. 
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PLATE VII. 

A SYMMETRICAL KNIGHT’S TOUR 
Board divided into quarters. 

Fig. A : Moves 1 to 32. 
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Also in Plates V and VI it will be seen that the second half of the moves 33 to 
in exactly the opposite squares of the board diagonally to those in the first half, 1 to 3 0 
This fact becomes quite clear if the board be divided, as in Plate VII, into quarters for con- 
venience of noting the places of the respective figures. 

Table A below, taken with Plates V, VT and VII, shows how the two halves of the board 
ctly correspond diagonally with the Symmetrical Knight’s Tour. Thus : — 

TABLE A. 

Diagonal Opposites in the Symmetrical Knight’s Tour. 
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I give also Table B showing how the two halves of the board correspond diagonally in 
the case of the Correct Knight’s Tour (Plate IV, Fig. A). It will be seen that there is consi- 
derable, but by no means completely, exact correspondence. That is to say, the 1st and 3rd 
quarters of the board correspond exactly, but there is a certain confusion in the 2nd and 4th 
quarters. Thus : — 

TABLE B. 


Diagonal Opposites in the Correct Knight’s Tour. 
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Taken all round, the “Indian Knight's Tour" fails, because it does not solve the problem 
in 64 moves : the “ Correct Knight's Tour ” fails, because it is not exactly symmetrical : 
the “ Symmetrical Knight's Tour ” succeeds in being both correct and symmetrical. It does 
not, however, explain itself in the first half of the moves, Nos. 1 to 32 : nor does it confine 
itself to one half of the board in the first 32 moves. It is this point that has puzzled mathe- 
maticians. How is a mathematical statement, or a mnemonic sloka , to be drawn up which 
will automatically settle the problem from beginning to end ? There is still room for research 
in this problem. 


SOME COPPER COINS OF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

(A Note on the Plates issued) ante , voL XXXII (1903), pp; 313-25.) 

By Ch. MOHD ISMAIL, M.A., M.R.A.S. 

There is no doubt as to the fact that there was little material for the identification of 
coins when Mr. Sewell explained the Plate mentioned above. The research carried out 
during the last twenty years has made it comparatively easy to identify most of the coins 
now. Being chiefly concerned with Musalman coins or specimens, stamped with “ Persian” or 
“ Arabic ” characters, I have tried to identify some of the figures in the plates illustrating 
Mr. Sewell’s article, and being successful in some cases, I give below my observations : — 

Plate I. 

Figures 4-A — 4*1. Mr. Sewell says that these specimens have peacocks on one side, but 
with the exception of 4-A, 4-B, 4-F and 4-1, these birds are not clear. For the sake of conve- 
nience, however, we may term these specimens “ peacock coins In this connection the 
following quotation from the British Museum Catalogue of Persian Coins , 1887, will be 
of interest. “The copper coinage of Persia under the Shahs is until the present reign, with 
insignificant exceptions, autonomous. It presents on the obverse a type, usually the figure 
of an animal, and on the reverse the name of the mint, preceded by u*}^ 9 or 

No doubt the first inscription should be read the inversion being due to 

the habit on gold and silver money of placing the word at the foot of the coin, to be read 
immediately before the mint written next above it. As the types in several instances are 
identical with the eponymous animals of the Tatar Cycle, it might be supposed that 
these at least were chosen with a chronological intention. 5, — Introduction, p. xc. 

Now out of these coins, 4-A and 4-B bear the legend which is evidently a portion 

ofcrJ U V^ us of the mint where the coin was struck. This fact goes to prove 

that they cannot be associated with a temple (presumably a Hindu one), which would never 
use £ Persian for the legend. Though the name of the mint is not to be found on these two 
specimens, yet by comparing them with figures 9, 21 and 94 of the autonomous copper coins of 
Persia, given in the above-mentioned Catalogue of the British Museum and figures 30 (p. 105), 
47-50 (p. 119), 1 (p. 129), 35 (p. 133), 75 and 84 (p. 141), 172-175 (p. 155) of 4 ‘ Modem 
Copper Coins of the Muhammadan States *' by W. H. Valentine, and taking into consideration 
the last paragraph of the above quotation from the British Museum Catalogue , we can say 
with certainty that these coins are “ autonomous ” of Iranian origin, if we take Iran to mean 
Caucasia, Persia and Afghanistan, and have nothing to do with the temples of Southern 
India. Of course, if there is no Persian inscription, we are in darkness, as coins of 
similar appearance have been given, though not definitely assigned, in plate IV / figures 8’ 
and 9) of Thurston's Mysore Coins. 
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Figures 7-A— 7-G.— Mr. Sewell then takes them to be of the "same type (as 6A-6B), the 
principal object being a lozenge-shaped ornament with nine clots inside it, Hindustani or 
Persian lettering around/ 5 I am of opinion that all of them belong to Muhammad ’Adil Sh£h 
(a.h. 1037 — 67, a.d. 1627 — 56) of Bijapur. Figure 7 of plate XXXIX illustrating the 
article of Dr. Taylor (pp. 678 — 87) in Xo. 11 of Numismatic Supplement , JASB. y 1910, re- 
produces the original die, and we find the complete legend as given by Dr. Taylor in the above 
article as : — 

8 Li Jo * U* j oJu} j a 

“ The world from these two Muhammads received beauty and dignity. The first is Muhammad 
the apostle, the second Muhammad Shah (the king) The reconstruction as given by Dr. 
Taylor does no doubt differ to some extent in appearance from the figures 7A-7G, yet I am 
confident that I am right in assigning them to Muhammad Adil Shah. I have examined about 
200 coins of this pattern, in the collections of the Poona Archeological Museum, Prince of 
Wales Museum, the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society, and of some friends of mine, and some 
amongst treasure trove coins. All the specimens which I came across, bore, as a rule, frag- 
mentary and in some cases crude inscriptions, and differed a good deal from one another. 


In 7-A the word U is clear. 

In 7-B and ui & can be read. Similarly fragmentary inscriptions can be made 

^ 'out in other specimens. . . XT • . iL 

7-F. This coin has “similar lozenge but with a squatting figure ot Xarsimha, on the 

opposite side ” says Mr. Sewell. This coin, if similar to 7-A-7-E which are of a Musalman 
king, cannot have, as a rule, the Hindu God Narsimha on either of its sides. Possibly the sugges- 
tion as tofNarsimha is due to the preconceived idea that the coin belongs to some temple. 
This specimen may also be of Muhammad ’Adil Shah, but one cannot be positive. The 
« Narsimha ” figure may be the “ sun face ” or “ Persian Lion ” with the face of a man— 
a representation of ’Ali, the Lion of God,” and thus the coin may be “ Persian.” 

No. 8. On one side we find within the rhombus formed by cross lines ^ and on the 


other 1* We mav read it as and , and may assign the coin to the Mughal 

abf * 

dynasty It is certainly a post-Aurangzeb coin and probably belongs to Shah ’Alam II. 
Mr. Sewell is quite right in thinking that it has nothing to do with the temples 

9 A 9 B These two specimens, on one of which can be read, may be assigned to 

chiefs who began to strike their own coins during the decline of the Mughal dynasty stamping 
them with their own signs or mint marks (in this case the trisula and a dub t) whde the corn 
bore the usual Mughal legend pU* the name of the impotent ruler at Delhi, usually Shah 
’ Alam II though in some cases he was long dead. Only as a mark of nominal allegiance, tins 
practice was followed by the British East India Company as well, though the Emperor at Delhi 

was then- ^ ^ megible inscription . It may be of ’Ali ’Add Sh4h 

I of Bijapur. (Compare fig. 1 of pi. XXXIX, N. S. No. 11.) 

o L i or> 9 q-D- 3 By cofiation of all these we may read ^ and 

Evidently it is Mughal and probably of Shah ’ Alam II, for traces of Shah ’ Alam ^ in 

^ 9 oflbrahim ’Adil Shah II (a. h. 988-1037) of Bijapur. Only the 

reverse, of which the fuU legendis V* • haS ^ Compare fig. 2 on plate 

XXXIX, N. S. No. IT (1910). 


9 
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9-P. The lettering which is a portion of can be read. So it is a Mughal 

or pseudo-Mughal coin. 

9-G. The which is probably a portion of can be read on one side, and ^ on the 

other. I cannot say anything definite about it. Thousands of coins like this, which were 
struck by local independent chiefs, are still found. 

9-H. It closely resembles fulus of Shikarpur. 


Plate II. 


9-1. In this 


U which is a portion of can be read on one side, and ^ on 

the other side. The circular stroke of * resembles the ? of 9-G, but in this case in the belly 
or the bigger curve of ^ there are no dots. 

9-K. The words which can be made out are * and *** ■ * which may be read 

f* ^ 


as 




j j 


or ^r^ 3 






the coin is of Durrani or 


and — — — T but one cannot be certain whether the mint is 

J '£.*« i 

jyd jt-v , Shikarpur, Peshawar, Lahore or Bahawalpur, and whether 
the Mughal dynasty. Probably it is of the former. 


9-L. This coin, though defaced can be assigned to All ’Adil Shah II (a.h. 1067—83) of 
Bijapur. Compare the figure with figure 8 of plate XXXIX of the N. S. II. Here in this 

j±si*3 

specimen, which is a portion of * an ] which is a portion of ’can be read. 

U j 

10. The coin is very much defaced. Imagination helps me to read on the obverse, 
Mahisur or and if so, the coin may be assigned to Mysore — but all this is 

doubtful. 


Plate III. 


No, 42. I assign it to Muhammad bin Tughlaq (a.h, 725 — 52, a. d. 1325—51) of the 
Tughlaq Dynasty. The inscription which is legible on one side is I ’ which is similar to 


that of 219 in Thomas and 
arrangement of letters. It 
above references. 


yc Lj 

373 of Indian Museum Catalogue, the only difference being in the 
is r in the above specimen, whereas it is *STsJi in the 


No. 45. This is no doubt a Mysore coin of Tipu Sultan, as suggested by Mr. Sewell. If 
Tufnell and Thurston have not figured such a coin in their plates, possibly they did not find 
one. In fig. 5, pi. VI, figs. 7, 8, pi. VIII of Thurston we see an elephant to the right with 
similar tail, and if alif is not to be found it is immaterial. 

Figs. 162, 176, 188, 194, pi. IV, figs. 228, 230, 255, pi. V, figs. 299, pi. VI, of “ The 

Coins of Haidar All and Tipu Sultan ” by Henderson also bear similar figures of the elephant 
to the right. 

Fig. 46. This coin is of Tipu Sult&n and the mint possibly is a hT jhi, Kh&liq&b&d 
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A VISIT TO TUMANA. 

By Rac Bahadur HIRALAL, B.A. 


Tumana, the representative of the ancient Tummana, the first capital of the principal 
Haihayas of Mahakosala, was first discovered by mein the year 1903, but I wanted stronger 
proof than the mere similarity of names for establishing its identity, and this I could 
not do satisfactorily without personally seeing the place. I found an opportunity to visit 
the place on 22nd May 1908, but owing to press of work I failed to write a note on it, as 
promised in a foot-note to my article on Ramtek (ante, 1908, p. 204, foot-note 11). Unfor- 
tunately the matter was later on forgotten, until I found the other day some rough notes 
which I had taken on the spot. It is now very difficult to recollect all that I saw 16 years 
ago, but I consider it necessary to redeem the promise then made as well as I can with the 
materials before me. 

Tumana is now a small village in the Lapha Zamindari of the Bil&spur District in the 
Chattisgarh Division of the Central Provinces. It is situated in 22° 35' N. and 82° 45' E., 
within a ring of mountains enclosing some 16 villages, 1 occupying as many thousand acres, 
the whole tract being known as Tumana khol. Traditionally there are five khols in that 
part of the country, the other four being Devikhol, Bhairavakhol, Narakhol and Varahakhol. 
There are two entrances to the Tumanakhol, one from the Uprora Zamindari and the other 
from Matin, and if these two are guarded or garrisoned, the khol becomes a natural fort. It 
is just the place which kings of olden times would have selected for their residence. Tumana 
is situated on the river Jatasankari, a streamlet which issued from the foot of a mountain 
close by, known as Laphagarh or Chittorgarh , on which stands an ancient fortress, presu- 
mably constructed for offensive and defensive purposes in times of war, which w'ere of 
frequent occurrence in those days of “ might is right.” 

The ancient remains at Tumana are not very numerous, but they are quite sufficient 
to establish its antiquity and importance in days gone by. They consist of ruins of about 
30 temples, a palace and a number of tanks. To the east of the present village, which con- 
sists of a few huts, there is a space about 200 cubits square, within which there are 
about 20 piles of carved and cut stone. The central pile, which seems to have been the best 
and the last to fall down, has a huge Nandi, probably in the very place where it was origi- 
nally enshrined. Its plan indicates that it was once a grand structure. The portion above 
the top of the entrance has fallen, covering the rest with debris, which I had removed and found 
a superb gateway. It was surmounted with a number of figures carrying garlands of 
flowers, with a Ktrtimukh in the middle. Under these was the dedicatory block with three 
niches the middle one representing Siva in the Tdndava dance. The nich to the proper 
right was occupied by BrahmS, in a sitting posture and the left by Vishnu riding on Garuda. 
In the intervening space between the niches there were figures of the nine grahas or planets. 
At the bottom of the door stood the rivers Yamuna and Gaijga, holding pitchers of water, 
the former OB her tortoise to the proper right and the latter on the dragon on the left. The 
mdes of the door were ornamented with figures of Vishnu’s incarnations, beginmng with 
Machchha (fish) just on the top of the Yamuna and running up to Vdw Theremammg 
live commenced with Mm. on the top of the Ganges and ran up to the ffoto . Two W* 

carved on each side o f the rivers guarding the entrance, ihe 

3 . Khodari, 912. 4. Kansaghar, 2220. 5 Dumarmuda, 


ful figures of Mahfideva were 


1 1. Keaalpur, 2176 acres. 2 . Barbaspur, 497. 

409. 6. Sirki, 1125. 7. Ghoghara, 157. 8- Amaldiha, 839. 

12- Pachdhar, 523. 13- Tuman, 1596. 


11. Amjhar, 403. 
Naugai Kutesar. 1104. 


9. Chheondhara, 280. 10. Putua, 1103. 

14. Bankheta, 1813. 15- Pondi, 897. 16. 
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exterior of the tumple appears to have been ornamented with kirtimukhas , four-handed 
figures and animals. A line of geese w^as still visible. I also noticed a figure of a tiger over- 
powering an elephant, w r hich has been regarded by some writers as the distinguishing crest 
of the Gonds. The most that can be claimed for the Gonds is that the Chanda princes 
adopted the device as such, copying it from the figures in the old temples which they found 
there. It was no invention of theirs. The figure probably appealed to their imagination, 
the tiger of their jungles representing the ideal of prowess. Another important ruin 
known as Satkhanda Mahal or seven-storied palace, is situated just on the bank of the 
Jatasankari to the w’est of the village. Here a number of cut stones were spread over an area, 
which may w~ell have been the site of a ro^al residence. The structure appeared to have 
been a plain one, as very few' carved stones were to be seen. This place is protected 
by hills on two sides and the only approach from outside is by the river Jatasankari. 

Tradition avers that there were chhai Cigar chhai kori talao or 126 tanks, but now only 
one kori or twenty can be traced. 2 There are twx> tanks in the vicinity of the great group of 
temples, named Raja talao , and Rdni talao , and there is one named Diwdn dabn or minister’s 
pond. The Dulha, Jhinga, Kajra and Terha tanks have heaps of cut stone on their banks. 
These belonged to temples w r hich have now fallen down. 

The earliest mention of Tummana is the Batanpur inscription of 1114 A.D. 3 In 
this record it is stated that ‘* in the moon’s primeval race w r as born the illustrious Kartavirya, 
from whom were born the Haihayas ” ’ In the race of the Haihaya princes was born that 

ruler of Chedi, the illustrious Kokalla, an image of the god of love, whence all derived 
delight, by w’hom being on earth in order to measure his own fame how much it might be 

this of (G Tritasaurya was sent up high into the universe.” (Verse 4.) He had 

18 sons, w r ho destroyed the enemies as lions do elephants. The first-born son among them 
was ruler of Tripuri, and he made the remaining brothers lords of imnclalasC ’ (V. 5.) ** The 

race of one among these younger brothers in the course of lime obtained an unequalled 
son, Kalingaraja, a tree of prowess grown large by the water of the eyes of the wives of the 
enemies, who in order not to impoverish the treasury of Tritasaurya abandoned the ances- 
tral land and acquired by his two arms this country Daksliina Kosala.” (V. (3.) " Since Tum- 
mana had been made a royal residence of his ancestors, therefore residing there, he increased 
his fortune, causing the destruction of his enemies.” (V. 7.) His son Kamalaraja begot 
Ratnaraja or Ratnesa. 44 Tummana with its temples of the holy Vankesa and other gods 
and also Ratnesvara and the rest, with a garden containing innumerable flowers and 
beautiful fruits, a charming high mango grove, and crowded with palatial buildings, decorated 
with charming beauty, was made by Ratnesa pleasant to the eyes, when viewed b^ the 
people.” (V. 10.) It was this Ratnesa, w'ho finally removed the capital about 45 miles 
southwards to a place where he founded a town, which he named after himself. The ins- 
cription describes it as a glorious town, which had its fame listened to in every quarter and 
was like the city of Kuvera. From Ratnaraja was born Prithvideva who “for the glory 
of religion established the shrines of Frith vide ves vara and others at Tuinmatia and a tank 
resembling the ocean was built by him at Ratnajmra.** (V. 17,) His sou was Jajalludcva, 
who caused the record to be inscribed, from which the above account lias been taken. 


2 They rip named Sakhdri, Tethd, Mnjhld, D.dahtd, Dufahi tala',, 
Rautdin f ('h'ltndr dahri, Dsw.hi d<d>ri, ttdjd talao , ftdni t Uao, Liamh„i,i 
Raund, Baa larai , Khajrd, jnrl Kuknrbudd ddhri. 

3 Bpi. lad,, vol. 1, pp. 32 ft. 


Ghat tardi , tidras claOri, Jhinga, 
talao, Gad hia talao, 1’urainhd, 
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The next inscription in which Tummaua is referred to, is at Mahamadpur, 19 miles from 
Bil&spur. It states that “ in the Tumm&na country there was a king Jajalladeva, the 
ornament of the Kalachuris.” 4 This record is not dated, but from the names of kings men- 
tioned therein, it appears that it was carved about the time of Prithvideva II, who flour- 
ished about 1145 A.D. A third record with a definite date in the Chedi year 919 (1167-1168 
a.d.) was found at Malhar, 16 miles south-east of Bilaspur. It refers to Jajalladeva II as 
“ ruler of Tummana,” during whose time a renowned Pandit Gangadhara, who had settled 
at Tummana, built a temple of Kedara at Mall ala (the present Malhar). 6 The fourth re- 
ference is found at Kharod (37 miles south of Bilaspur) in a record of the Chedi year 933 
(1181-1182 A.D.), which gives the geneologj- of the Kalachuri kings up to Ratnadeva III, 
and refers to Kamalaraja as Lord of Tummana,’'* Finally a Ratanpur inscription of 
Prithvideva III, belonging to the year 1189-90 a.d., speaks of one Govinda, who had come 
in that Raja’s time from the Chedi country to Tummana, 7 showing that in spite of the 
capital having been moved from there, it continued to be a place of importance. It would 
appear that the old capital was remembered with pride long after it had ceased to be the 
residence of what is now called the Ratanpur line of Haihaya kings. It is this association 
with Ratanpur which led Dr. Kielhorn to identify Tummana with ’Junashahar’ or old town, 
which is the name of an abandoned quarter of Ratanpur. He had never heard of the 
existence of Tummana forty-five miles further north. 

Tummana owes its importance wholly to the Kalachuris, who however do not appear 
to have occupied it continuously, since they first selected it as their residence. The quot- 
ations from the inscriptions, which I have given above, indicate that one of the eighteen sons of 
Kokalla of Tripuri (six miles from Jubbulpore) made it his head-quarters about 875 a.d. It 
appears that after the lapse of about 125 years the place had to be reconquered by Kalinga- 
raja, a scion of the Tripuri family, who is stated to have taken Daksbina Kosala by the might 
of his two arms, after destroying the enemy at Tummana. 8 Apparently some aborigines 
had displaced the Kshatriyas. There is a tradition that a local chief called Ghughghus 
fought with the Kshatriyas for about 10 years. How long Tummana remained with the 
aborigines there is no material to determine, but after Kalingaraja took it, it remained in 
the possession of his family for about 700 years, although the parental stock at Tripuri 
became extinct within about 200 years from Kalinga s time. 

Various conjectures have been made as to the place whence the Kalachuris immigrated 
to Tripuri. One of them makes Tritasaurya their original capital, as this word occurs in 
inscriptions and has been taken to stand for a place-name. Thus, in the inscription 
first quoted above the name occurs twice, and Dr. Kielhorn has treated it as their old capital 
without any attempt to locate it. To me the name sounds a tribal one, and I am inclined 
to interpret differently the two dlokas w r hich run as follows . 

wr ssrc swtsft i 

facw re [ ] *R JTT3 

Rw fr fo i«i 

4 Ind. Ant., V 0 1. XX and Hiralal’sOP. Inscriptions, p. 111. 

6 Epi. Ind.. Vol. 1. pp- 39 ft' and Hiralal’s C.P- Inscriptions, p. 112. 

5 Ind. Ant.. Vol. XXII p. 82 and Himlal’s C.r. Inscriptions, p. 108. 

7 tipi. Ind. Vol. 1, p. 50. ^ ^ c 

H I (tipi-, Ind y Vol. I, p. 34)- 
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sipitis 

srr fircTOT^ r^rtr^ 

^tcrff ^nr sftwj 5T5W?t ^TpR^TTI^cr. 1^1 

I have already quoted Dr. Kielhorn’s interpretation of both the verses in the commencement 
of this article. In the original, six letters in the third line of verse 4 are broken off. I have 
conjecturally supplied them as given within the brackets. If they can stand, I would inter- 
pret the measure of Kokalla’s prowess to be the great army of Tritasauryas, whom he appa- 
rently defeated and thus exalted his fame. In verse 6 Kalingaraja’s high-mindedness 
is exhibited by his generous act of leaving his own king’s army with the intention of lessen- 
ing the burden on the enemy's treasury. So valourous was Kalinga that the fight would 
have continued with the greatest vigour, entailing a heavy expenditure on the enemy’s 
treasury, if he had not left the army and directed his attention to £ fields and pastures new/ 
If the meaning, as given by Dr. Kielhorn, is accepted, it would indicate the poverty of the 
Kalachuri treasury. Thus instead of being praise, it would be a reproach, implying great 
weakness, in that it was incapable of supporting even a scion of the family and a great 
warrior to boot. The question will then arise as to who the Tritasauryas w'ere. In the 
Vedas we find a tribe named Tritsu, wdiose king Divodasa was very powerful. His son 
ISudasa fought the biggest battles noticed in the Vedas. His opponents combined against him 
and yet they were defeated. To overpower such a strong tribe wnuld have been an act exceed- 
ing the limits of fame. The Tritsus are said to have belonged to the solar race, while the 
Chedis, who also find a mention in the Vedas, obviously belonged to the lunar race and were 
famous for their generosity. In the eighth rnandala of the Kigveda it is stated that a Chedi- 
putra gave away 100 buffaloes and 10,000 cows to a poet. These facts would support 
the antipathy between the Tritsus and the Chaidyas, (who were the ancestors of the Kala- 
churis or Haihayas) and their mutually antagonistic temperaments. It is therefore possible 
that Tritasaurya refers to the descendants of Tritsus, the hereiditary enemies of the Kala- 
churis. Phonetically the words appear similar, but it is doubtful whether the connection 
can be established grammatically. This is a problem for Sanskritists to solve. 
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FOLK-TALES FROM THE DECCAN. 

By J. S. MOOTHIAH. 

1. Luami and the Drummer. 

Once upon a time lived Luami, who was ill-treated by her parents-in-law, so she deter- 
mined to commit suicide by throwing herself into a well. 1 So she adorned herself with all 
her jewels, and taking her bindd {lota, brass water-pot) went towards the jungle. On the 
way she met a madala-Jcddu (drummer, 'tom-tom ’beater) hurrying after his master as he 
was late. He was, however, much struck with the beauty and the jewellery of Luami and 
stopped to speak to her. 

" Where are you going, Luami, such a long way for water ? ” 

“ I am tired of my troubles and I am going to kill myself.” 

“ Why are you so troubled ? ” 

“ My father and mother-in-law so trouble me that I am going to extricate myself from 
troubles.” 

Then said the drummer : — “ I will show you an easy way to die : follow me.” So they 
went together to a place where was neither man nor beast, where the drummer halted and 
said : — “ Do as I do and then you can die by your own hands.” So he put his madala 
tom-tom ’) on the ground, stood on it and tied a noose to a tree-branch round his neck. 
But the madala gave way and the drummer w r as left hanging to the tree. 

It was now quite dark and the girl had sense and was not frightened : so she made 
ready to sleep where she was for the night. At midnight some thieves arrived, and placed all 
the property they had plundered under the tree from which the drummer was hanging. Then 
they suddenly saw his body and ran off in great fear, leaving their booty behind. The girl 
saw her opportunity and filled her bindd to overflowing with the stolen goods. 

When the sun had risen next morning she started back for her mother-in-law’s house, 
who received her and her money in the bindd with great joy, and Luami lived thereafter in 
great happiness. 

2. The Meaning of Dharmam. 

Once upon a time a Brahman lad lived with his mother, making their living by begging. 
When the boy grew up he observed that his mother gave aw^ay half the proceeds of her begging 
in charity. He did not understand this and asked his mother the reason. She replied that 
it was dharmam. 

“ But what does dharmam mean, mother ” ? 

"That I don’t know. If you want to know, go to the jungle and ask a Sannyasi or 
Sadhu (a sage).” 

So the young Brahman w r ent to the jungle and sat down to rest after his first day’s journey. 
While he was resting a Raja came up and asked him what he was doing. 

“ I have come to find out the meaning of Dharmam .” 

" Where are you going to find it ? ” 

" I must find a Sannyftsi in the jungle who will tell me.” 

“ When you find him,” said the Raja, ask him also why the band (darn) of my lake 
does not stand firm.” 

1 This is a more common occurrence in real life than is perhaps realised. There were at the 
Andaman Islands several prisoners who were girl-wives, that, to avoid ill-treatment in their husbands’ 
houses, had thrown themselves into a well with their babies. The babies died but the girls were rescued 
alive. They had thus committed murder under British law— R.C.T. 
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In the morning the lad got up early, and went on till he found a place of safety. There 
at midnight a huge snake, that was a ndga , came to him and asked the same questions as the 
Raja. In the end the Naga said : — “ Will you ask the Sannyasi why all Nagas of my age 
die, but I don’t ?” The boy promised to do so. 

Next- morning he went on, and arrived at a mango tree, where he stopped for the night. 
When it was dark the tree spoke to him and asked him where he was going. After the 
Brahman boy had explained his errand, the tree said : — “ Kindly ask the Sannyasi why 
no one eats my fruit ? ” 

At the end of the fourth day the Brahman lad was again obliged to stop the night in the 
jungle, when ho saw a fire and by it sitting a man and his wife, to whom he explained what 
had happenetl to him. The man was a Koli (cultivator) and asked his wife to give a share 
of her food to the Brahman, as he was giving a third of his own. But she refused, whereon 
the Koli gave half his own share and also half of his bedding, and so they slept that night. 
In the morning the Koli had disappeared, and his wife began to abuse the Brahman, as she 
said her husband must have been taken by wild animals. 

And so the Brahman left her and went on and met a Sannyasi, and said to himself e this 
must be the sage I am looking for. ’ So he at once asked him what dharmam meant. Said 
the Sage ; — " Go to the city hard by. There will be a son born there to-day to the Raja. Ask 
him to bring the boy to you, and he will explain the meaning of dharma?n.” 

The Brahman did as he was told, and when the baby was brought to him, all the people 
from all parts of the city flocked to hear a child just born speak. The Brahman at once 
asked the child : — " What is the meaning of dharmam ? ” Then said the child : — 

“ I am be that gave you half my wheaten bread and half my bed. At midnight I fell 
out of the hammock and was torn to pieces by wolves. So I was born here to-day as the 
Raja's son. And even to-day is my wife a pig. Ten pigs have been born to-day in this city : 
the ninth of t hem is my wife. This distribution of reward and punishment is dharmam 
Then asked the Brahman : — “ Why doesn't the lake dam stand firm ? ” 

The child replied “ Because the Raja has two daughters who are marriageable ? The 
dam will stand as soon as they are married.’' 

‘ £ Why doesn't the N&ga die ? 

It will die as soon as it gives away the manikam (jewel) in its head.” 

J *‘And why does no one eat the fruit of the mango tree ? ” 

There is much money buried at its roots. Every one will eat its fruit as soon as that 


money is given aw a} ." 

After this the lad began his homeward journey, and coming to the tree he explained 
that people w 0 ukl eat its fruit as soon as the money at its roots was given away. Said the 
tree Th«V w no one so worthy of it as yourself” So taking the money, he came to the 
Naga serpent and explained about the manikam (jewel) in its head, and was at once presented 
with it. Then he came to the Raja and told him about his daughters. Said the Raja *— 
“ You are tlm man to whom I must marry my daughters, as you have saved my lake. ” 

As soon as he was married the Brahman returned home. When his mother saw him 
she perceived that it was that half a loaf of wheaten bread that had procured the boy all his 
riches and hi* position and caused the Koli to be born again as a Raja's son and hi- wife 
a pig in her next life for refusing it. Then they both understood the meaning of dharmam 
(duty of self-sacrifice). 

The moral drawn from this talc for children » that even the poor man can heln 
those poorer than himself. 
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A Practical Sanskrit Dictionary, with translite- 
ration, accentuation, and etymological analysis 
throughout, by A. A. Macdonell, M.A., Boden 
Professor of Sanskrit. Oxford University Press, 
London, 1924. 

The object of this work, which is dedicated to 
the memory of Professor Max Muller, is to satisfy 
all the requirements for ordinary reading of both 
scholars and students of Sanskrit. It contains 
about twice as much material as other Sanskrit 
works of the same type ; it is the only one of its 
kind that is transliterated and can therefore be used 
by persons who do not know the Devanagari 
alphabet ; and it gives a derivative analysis of all 
the words it contains. Finally it indicates the 
literary period to which words and their meanings 
belong, as well as the frequency or rarity of their 
occurrence. While purely technical terms relating 
to medicine, botany, astronomy and ritual are 
excluded, the dictionary includes a full vocabulary 
of general post-Vedic literature and also such 
selections of Vedic texts as are readily accessible 
to the student. The system employed for the 
transliteration of the palatal and cerebral consonants 
is not very attractive to the ordinary reader, though 
its adoption in the Sacred Books of the East gives 
it justification. To one accustomed to older 
methods, Aandra for chandra, #aya for jaya, and 
ff/iampa for jhampa, seem very unfamiliar. In 
ffvara one would not at first recognize jvara (fever). 
But apart from this minor criticism, the dictionary 
strikes one as a valuable product of scholarship 
and is likely to be useful not only to the student 
of Sanskrit, but also to those who study the Indian 
vernacular languages, which have borrowed their 
vocabulary ao largely from the Sanskrit. 

S. M. Edwakdes. 

u Studies in South Indian Jainism. *’ By Mr. 
M. S. Ramaswami Aiyengar, M.A. Vizianagram 
Maharaja’s College Publication No. I. Rs. 
Four. 

Critical attempts to write the history of the 
various religious sects of ancient India have been 
made in compariti vely modern times and have 
followed in the wake of historical research in this 
country in the last generation or two. The labours 
of Western scholars like Biihler, Roernle, Jacobi, 
Wilson, Burgess, Rhys -Davids and others whose 
researches in Jainism and Buddhism have placed 
before the earnest student of history a fund of 
valuable materials cannot be exaggerated in this 
direction. In spite of this, it is still true that 
the history of Jainism and Buddhism from the 
remotest period to the modern times in the north- 
ern as well as peninsular India yet remains to bo 
written. The history of the development of the 
Brahmanical sects such as Vaishnavism, Sivaism 


etc., has been attempted with success by the veteran 
scholar Dr. Bhandarker in his scholarly work 
“ Vaisnavism , Sivaism and minor religious systems ’* 
which forms a part of the Encyclopaedia of Indo- 
Ary an -research. So far as South India is concerned, 
the histories of Vaishnavism and Sivaism and their 
literature have been sketched in a masterly 
manner by Dr. S. K. Aiyengar in his “ Early 
hisotry of Vaishnavism in Southern India ** and in 
his “ South Indian contributions to Indian Culture 
No one however has so far written a connected 
account of the history of the Jains and Buddhists 
of Southern India from the early times. We are 
therefore gratified to find that the history of 
Jainism has now been undertaken by the talented 
scholar, Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Aiyengar in the 
work under review. 

We have been doubting within ourselves whether 
the time is yet ripe and whether there are as yet 
sufficient materials to write a connected history of 
the Jain sect and literature in southern India. 
Mr. Ramaswami Aiyengar has however, shown that 
in spite of these difficulties the history of the Jains 
could be sketched from about the beginning of the 
Christian era almost to the days of the Vijayanagar 
emperors. The learned author indeed admits that 
his work is “sketchy and meagre ” but yet repre- 
sents an attempt 4 to estimate in however tentative 
and fragmentary a fashion the value of Jain contri- 
bution to the rich and fruitful stream of south 
Indian culture.’ With this note of caution from 
the author we may proceed to notice the work in a 
little more detail. 

In the first two chapters (pp. 3^31). the author 
gives an account of the origin and early history of 
Jainism, discussing the views of Messrs. Barth, 
Biihler. Jacobi, and then proceeds to indicate the 
period of the migration of the Jains in the days 
of Bhadrabahu and Chandragupta Maurya, which 
according to the author is to be regarded as the 
starting point for an account of the Jains in 
Southern India. In the next and following four 
chapters (p. 32-80) he takes us into the vicissitudes 
of the Jain faith from the Sangham age, the age 
of Siva Nayanmars and Vaishnava Alvars, the 
Western Gangas, Rashtrakutas, Hoysalas, and 
Vijavanagara sovereigns, Harihara and Devaraya- 
In the last chapter (Chap. VIII) he takes up for 
examination the age of the Tamil Sangham, which he 
probably regards as essential to the chronology of 
Tamil literature he has assumed, but which we feel 
he might very well have relegated to the appendices, 
where he has included two more similar discussions 
of the samo subject. These discussions not alto- 
gether germane to the subject occupy about one-third 
of the work. 

It is probably unnecessary to enter into a detailed 
examination of the work, but we are venturing to 

3 
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point out a few of the many inaccuracies of 
statements, inconsistencies, exaggerations a.ncl 
wrong conclusions that have unfortunately crept 
into a critical work like this, representing as it 
does the inaugural research work of the Vizianag- 
ram College. We do so in no spirit of disparage- 
ment to the author, but entirely in the interests 
of genuine historical research, the cause of which 
the work, as it is, does not seem to advance. We 
hope thr,t these will be removed in a subsequent 
edition- 

Among the conclusions of the author that remain 
unsubstantiated by positive evidence we may 
mention his view that Tiruvajjuvar, Tolkappiyar 
and the author of the KaHngattuparani were Jains- 
It is well-known that every religionist has claimed 
the author of Kuml as belonging to his religion^ 
and expressions like (p. 41) 6 Malarmisai-fihinan ' 
and, Engunattan ’ and the evidence of the* 
commentator of Nilakesi (p. 43) by no means 
dually establish that ‘ Kuj\4 was certainly 
composed by a Jain 5 (p. 89)- There is also no 
evidence to agree with the author and those who 
identity the author of the Kurnl with Kundakun- 
d A* ill is file chary a, the contemporary and instructor 
of Sivaskauda of Kafichi in the first century 
\.d. (P. 43). But the way in which TiruvaUuvar 
alludes to the Brahmans in certain of his couplet: 

1 ^utu^r 0OTT £ii id jpjgvQ^rrLftQeDtrtT 
/Duurr * give ■* us the impression that he regarded 
the maintenance of the Brahmani cal -Veda as 
indispensable to the well-being of the state, a 
notion which no Jain author 'would care to lay stres i 
on. Moreover, attributes to Vishnu in sue*, 
expressionsas .ztriAStoirdszmiGinpSBr, and ^trsufTL 
egyir <$63r<o&r to Siva have been found in the work 
Altogether it seems to be correct to concur with 
Professor S. K. Aiyangar. who after a minute 
examination of the Ku ral has concluded that it*, 
author, though undoubtedly belonging to a lower 
caste, was Brahmimcal in religion rather than 
Jain (p. 131. * Some Contributions oj South India 

to Indian Culture,:) As regards Tolkappiyar th<- 
author quotes a reference to him by a contemporary, 
Pan am b hr a n a r , U golj3i£ /f gptspuisp <smuG in rr <£r } 
which in li.s opinion is sufficient to prove that h • 
was a Jain. (P. 39.) But, as the author ( f 
Tolk-tppnjam is b dioved to have been the son o. 
Jamadagru, and as he lived at a time much 
anterior to the advent of Jainism in the Tamil land . 
it is improbable that he was a Jain. In the case of 
Kalingattu puranVs author, Mr. Ramaswami 
Aiyengar quotes a stanza attributed to him by 
tradition, composed in reply to a question by 
Apayan, in support of the author being a Jam . But 
apart trom the dubious nature of this evidence 
there is nothing in support of the author’s view. 
On the other hmd it is preposterous to suggest 


that the author of a work professedly devoted 
to the description of bloodshed, as this work is 
could have been a Jain, the fundamental concep- 
tion of whose religion is Ahimsa. 

The section on the Siva Nayanmars and Vaish- 
nava Alvars is unfortunately marred by a series 
of inconsistent and wrong conclusions and misquo- 
tations. The author’s lack of consistency exhibits 
itself in such views as the following: — He regards 
(p. Gl) the Tamil work Periyapurdnam as being 
6 replete with fanciful accounts of miraculous 
incidents which no modern student of history 
would care to accept and almost immediately 
after this indictment, he relies upon the testimony of 
this work for historical information for several as- 
pects of Jain and other history, such as the persecu- 
tion of the Jams, the identification of the Kalabhras 
and others. The most prominent blunder in this 
section is met with in the attempt made by our 
author to break new ground in identifying Mahen- 
dravarman II as the actual Pallava king conver- 
ted by Appar, (p. 66). Earlier in the section (p. 
65) he says that the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury a.d. was the period of the three saints Appar, 
Sambandar and Siruttondar, Almost immediately, 
he contradicts this by his statement that Tilaka- 
vati, sister of Appar, was a contemporary of 
Paramesvaravarman I, and her husband fought 
this king's battles against the Chajukyas. It is 
well-known that this king lived far into the second 
half of the 7th century. The author adds to the 
confusion by stating that the Pallava king 
converted by Appar was Mahendravarman 13. 
If, as the author says, Appar was yet a Jam spending 
his life in the Jain-cloisters at Tirupapuliyur ai 
the time of the death of his sister’s husband in 
the wars of Paramesvaravarman I against the 
Chajukyas, we are unable to understand how it 
would have been possible for the saint to have 
converted Mahendravarman II, who was the father 
of Paramesvaravarman and must have been dead 
when Paramesvaravarman I began to rule. Apait 
from this confusion, into which the author has 
boon evidently led by his ignorance of Pallava 
genealogy, there is no evidence that Mahendra- 
varman II was a Jain in the early part of his reign ; 
whereas in the case of Mahendravarman I, who 
is usually supposed to have been converted to 
Sivaism by Appar, his inscription at Trichinopoly 
appears to contain a clear allusion to this event. 
(South lyid. Ins,, Vol. I, p. 28-30.) 

As an instance of the author’s tendency to arri\o 
at conclusions without evidence, we might point 
out his view on the prevalence of religious persecu- 
tion in the Tamil country. He appears to believe 
in the story of the Jain persecution described in 
the Siva traditional accounts, including the 
impalement of the 8,000 Jains. (P. 67.) For this 
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purpose the author relies on the work Periyapurd- 
nam, which he himself had. previously described as 
useless for purposes of history, (p 61.) This view 
of a general Jain persecution by Kun-Pandya in 
the seventh century , which is also shared by certain 
other writers, is not however supported by any 
inscriptional or other positive evidence. It is a 
well-known fact that the Pallava kings were uni- 
formly tolerant of Sivaism as well as Vishnuism, 
and this fact strongly militates against anything 
like a general persecution of religious sects in the 
Tamil country. The frescoes on the walls of the 
k Golden-Lily tank ’ at Madura (Minakshi temple) 
(p. 79), which the author cites in support of the 
persecution of Jains in the Tamil country, could be, 
at the earliest, only of the period of Vijayanagar, as 
the temple wa3 almost completely destroyed during 
the Muhammadan occupation of Madura (1325— 
1370). These cannot therefore be relied upon as 
offering any proof of religious persecution in the 
days of Appar, Sam bandar and Kun-Pandya, and 
of the impalement of 8,000 Jains, which appears to 
be a figment of later Saiva imagination. 

The section devoted by the author to the age 
of the Alvars exhibits a confusion in regard 
to the works of the various Tamil saints. 
On page 71, for example, the author, in 
illustrating the acrimonious references from 
Tondaradipodi- Alvar, quotes from Ndnmu- 
gan-Tiruvandadi , and Tiruvoymoli, the well-known 
works respectively of Tirumalisai- Alvar and 
Nammalvar. It may be pointed out also that 
the author categorically considers Nammalvar as 
the last of the Vaishnava Alvars, though recent 
research has shown that such a position is wholly 
untenable. The author’s view that the frequent 
use of the double-plural is characteristic of the 
period of the Alvars (p. 94) is also inaccurate, as 
this is true only of one or two of the Alvars, and 
not all. 

On page 76 and elsewhere in the work the author 
unduly exaggerates the Jain contributions to 
Tamil literature. According to him the largest 
portion of the Sanscritic derivatives in Tamil 
was introduced by these people. In the same 
strain the author proceeds, “ It is a matter of fruit, 
ful speculation to inquire what would have been 
the trend of Tamil literature but for the advent of 
the Jains and Buddhists, more particularly of the 
former. In all probability we would never have had 
the masterpieces of Tamil literature like the Rural, 
Silappadikdram,” etc. Such * fruitful speculation * 
loses all its interest, as long as it has not been in con - 
trovertibly proved that these Tamil works were the 
works of Jains, in support of which the author has 
not quoted any positive evidence. As it is, we must 
be excused if in the present state of knowledge we 
look upon the contributions of the Brahmanical 
writers as well as Buddhists as precious as those of 
Jains. We have already indicated our doubt 


regarding the Jain authorship of Rural. We are 
afraid that the author has not advanced any very 
* cogent reasons ’ in support of his view that the 
author of &ilappadikdram was a Jain. In this 
connection it is pertinent to note that Mahamah6- 
padyaya Pandit Swaminatha Aiyar, Mr. K. S. Srini- 
vasa Pillai and others regard Ilango-AdigaJ as a 
Sivaite. 

The chronological position of the author in the 
matter of the dates which he offers for the various 
Tamil works is altogether untenable. Apart from 
his views on the age of the Sangam expounded in 
Chapter VIII, he has ascribed certain Tamil works 
to particular dates, which are quite unsatisfactory. 
For instance he thinks (p. 56) that Ndladiyar was 
composed under the patronage of the Kalabhras 
in hostile occupation of Madura. There are, accord- 
ing to him, two references in this work indicating 
that the Kajabhras were Jains end patrons cf Tamil 
literature. From the context it is plain that the 
word Per um uttar aiyar, whom the author equates 
with Kalabhras, which occurs twice in this work, 
is used in the plural, and in the sense of the three 
great Kings (Muvendar), and not in the sense of 
a specific dynasty of the Muttaraiyar known to us 
from inscriptions. In this connection the author 
imports a great deal of confusion by attempting 
to identify the Kalabhras both with the Muttaraiyar 
and with the Karnatakas mentioned in the account 
of the Murtinayanarin the Pcriyapurdriam. (p. 55.) 
There is no indication that the Muttaraiyar kings 
were Jains, and the inscriptions that we have of 
these people do not lend support to this view. It 
seems to be premature to conclude, as the author 
does, that the Kalabhras were the Muttaraiyar, 
and that the period of the Kajabhras, and the period 
which succeeds it, was the period when the Jains had 
reached their zenith, (p. 56.) His date for \iram- 
dalapurusha of Chudamani Righantu (p. 103), name- 
ly the period of Krishnadevaraya, is not supported 
by evidence and cannot bo accepted as correct. 

Finally, the section of the work devoted by the 
author to a re-examination of the age of Sangam 
seems to abound in misleading and undigested 
conclusions. It is not our intention to weary 
the readers of the Antiquary by enumerating 
these and discussing them in detail. Me shall 
content ourselves with examining one or two typical 
arguments relied on by the author to substantiate 
his conclusion that the age of the f^angam was 
posterior to the accepted date. One of these 
is based on the Pallava datum. According to the 
majority of scholars, the Sangam works do not 
contain any reference or allusion to the Pallava 
kings known to us from a large number of inscrip- 
tions and are therefore pre-Pallava in character. 
The author takes exception to this apparently 
correct position and puts forward his own inter- 
pretation that the Pallavas were not unknown 
to the Sangam works, where they were called the 
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* Tiraiyar He carries this theory to absurd lengths 
by stating that the absence of the word Pallava 
in the mention of Vishnugopa in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta is sufficient to 
prove that in the fourth century a.d. the name 
Pallava was little used by them and that Vishnugopa 
was Tirayan. (P. 143.) Unfortunately for the 
author the terms Pallava and Pallavamaharaja 
frequently occur in the copper -plate charters of the 
third and the fourth centuries a.d., the Prakrit 
and early Sanscrit charters, of which the author 
is evidently ignorant ; but the term Tirctiyar which 
according to our author was the name of the Pallavas 
in the early times is conspicuous by its entire absence 
in the Pallava records known to us. It is difficult 
for us therefore to join with the author in his view 
that the Pallavas of Kanchipuram were known 
to the Sangam as the Tirctiyar, We admit that 
Kanchi was in early times ruled by Tondaman-Ilam 
Tirayan and that the name Tiraiyar occurs in the 
Sangam works frequently. But the connection 
of these with the Pallava kings remains doubtful 
and has yet to be proved. 

In support of the identification of the Tiraiyar 
with the Pallavas adumbrated by the author, 
numismatic evidence is sought to be obtained by the 
attribution of the ship-coins of the Coromandel 
coast to the early Pallava rulers. On page 143 the 
learned author says “ One important information is 
furnished by Du bre oil in his ‘ Antiquities of Pallavas. 9 
According to him the Pallava rulers of Kanchi had 
as emblem on their coins, a ship with two masts. 
This explains their connection with the sea.” A 
reference to this work of Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
shows that this does not happen to be a fact. 
In his Ancient History of Dekkan where there is a 
reference to these coins, the learned author attri- 
butes these coins to the Satavahana Kings who 
ruled over the region. (P. 47.) 

Finally a reference may be made to Appendix D. 
entitled “ Misconceptions of Sangam Chronology 99 
where in seeking tho aid of South Indian palaeogra- 
phy to support his view on the Sangam age he com- 
mits woeful mistakes. According to him, the Gran- 
tha -Tamil is essentially a Chola script, although we 
know the earliest Tamil inscriptions in South India 
belong to the Pallava kings of the seventh century 
a.d., and no early Chola inscriptions in Grantha- 
Tamil of similar antiquity have come down to us. 
According to the author one reason why the Sangam 
works could not have been written in the period of 
the first or second centuries a.d. is the absence of 
* a proper developed language * (script ?) of a uni- 
form standard in those days. (P. 171.) Here the 
author has confused the script with language. 


Surely with the development of language attained 
in the Kura!, which the author accepts as composed 
in the first century a.d. (p. 44), it should have 
been possible for the Sangam works to have been 
composed about the same period. But the author’s 
theory seems to be that it was really the absence 
of a properly developed script that made it impossible 
for the Sangam works to have been written much 
anterior to the period of the Vattejuttu inscrip- 
tions in the eighth century. He rejects the possibi- 
lity that these works could have been handed down 
by word of mouth from teacher to pupil, because 
according to him only religious poetry could be 
thus handed down, and not secular works like these 
of the Sangam. By this process of reasoning the 
author concludes that ‘such an intense literary 
activity as the one ascribed to the Sangam is 
to be sought for in the time approximating to the 
century for which we have the earliest known Vatte- 
Juttu records.’ The absurdity of this theory, which 
would make works like the Tev&ram hymns of Appar 
and Sarnbandar almost contemporaneous with the 
Sangam works, is toopatent to need any elaboration. 
We are not sure whether many Tamil scholars 
would agree with our author, when he says on p. 132 
that the word ‘ Podiyil 9 in Tamil is always used to 
denote 4 the vacant site underneath a tree.’ We 
venture to point to line 40 of Periya-Tirumadal 
of Tirumangai-Ajvar where the word is used 
in the sense of Podiya hill. The author’s trans- 
literation of proper names is not altogether 
floppy. For one thing he is not uniform in this 
matter (e.g. ) Silappadikaram , Chilappadikaram y e tc. 
While he adopts diacritical marks in the case of 
I such names as Tirujnanasambandar, Tirunavuk- 
karasar etc. he fails to use them in the case of 
Vaishnava Alvars such as To^idaradipodi, Tiru- 
mangai -Alvar etc. He uses in his work, such anti- 
quated forms as Tirumazhisai -Alvar 4 4 Pazhamczhi 
and Sekkizh&r, where we now use TirumaJiSai- Alvar, 
Palamoji, and Sekkijar. Happily he does not 
adopt this method to represent the word Tamil, 
as one would expect. In conclusion while we are 
glad that the author has taken such great pains 
in the attempt to throw light upon an important 
but neglected chapter of South Indian history, we 
cannot at the same time resist a feeling that he 
would have rendered the work infinitely more 
useful, by avoiding mistakes such as those 
enumerated in the above paragraphs. The 
get up of the book leaves nothing to be desired and 
we do hope that when the present work finds its 
successor in a second edition, Mr Ramaswami 
Aiyengar will effect the necessary improvement. 

R. G. 
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39. The Quest of Managori. 

(Told by Nan rang Sinh , Tahsil School , Fateh pur.) 

There was once a Raja who dreamed that in the city of Ajudhya was a maiden, Managori 
by name, the like of whom the world never saw. In the morning he put five packets of pan 
in front of his gadi and said to his courtiers : — “ I saw last night in a dream the maiden 
Managori of Ajudhya. There is no woman in the world so beautiful as she. Whoever brings 
her to me shall receive the half of my kingdom.” When the courtiers reflected on the danger 
of the task none dared to attempt it. But one named Dariya Rathaur raised the pan and 
said « — “ Maharaj, if thou givest me thy charger to ride and thy five suits of raiment to wear, 
I will bring thee the maiden.” 

The R&ja agreed and gave him all he asked. The Rathaur went to bid his mother 
good-bye and told her that he was going in quest of Managori. His mother said : — “ Let me 
give you food for the road.” But when she went to look for flour wherewith to cook the 
cakes, she put her hand into a jar and took up a handful of salt. She was distressed and 
said : — “ How can a journey prosper with an omen such as this ? ” 

The Rathaur did not heed her words and went off. When he had gone a little distance, 
he saw a snake crossing his path and on the other side lay a broken vessel of curd. When 
he saw this he spake these lines : — 

Dahine to phuti sar hi matukiya , bayen phenkara siyar ; 

Rah hate ha nikra hai kalwa , kaise he lagihai par ? 

i.e., “ On the right lies a broken curd pot, on the left howl the jackals. The snake 
crosses my path. How can I return successful ? ” 

When he neared Ajudhya he came on several roads and he could not discover which was 
the proper path. He saw a cowherd sitting on a tree and watching his cattle. To him he 
said : — 

Rukh charante chhuhara re bhaiyya, tu awat aur jat, 

Awadnagari hi bhali dagariya atari he deiva bataya. 

i.e., “ Brother, you climb the tree and go one way and another. I have missed 
the way to Awadhnagari. Come down and point it out.” 

The herd came down and showed him the road, and by and by he came to the garden of 
Managori. There he met the gardener and to him he said ; — 

Khirki kejhakwaiya re bhaiyya , it awat aur jat. 

Sitalgarh ki talkh tamaku, tanik tumhun lai jawa. 

i.e., “ Brother, you peep into every window and go from one place to another. The 
tobacco of Sitalgarh is tasty ; take a little.” 

The Rathaur gave him a smoke and then he gave him an ashrafi , and the gardener asked 
him what his errand was. He said : — “ I have come here in search of Managori, the fairest 
of women.” The gardener answered : — “ Managori comes here daily with her maidens.” 
The Rathaur remained in the garden, and by and by Managori came there. The Rathaur 
followed her and tried to speak to her. Then a sister of Managori, who had only one eye, 
said to the maidens : — “ I am going to speak to this stranger.” They said : — “ It is not proper 
to speak to a stranger ; ” but she answered thus : — 

Eh lakh ki mor gagari ghaihca , du lakh meri dor ; 

Tin lakh ki mori sir ki gudariya , punch lakh mera mol. 


4 
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i.e., <£ My pitcher is worth a lakh and the rope is worth two lakhs. My head 
pad is worth three lakhs and my own price is five/’ 

To this the Rathaur replied : — 

Mati ki tori gagari, san ki tori dor ; 

Lattan gundhi tere sir ki genduriya , kani kauriya ki mol . 

i.e., “ Thy pitcher is but of clay ; thy rope of hemp ; thy head-pad is but 
of twisted rags and thou thyself art worth a cracked cowry.” 

To this she replied : — 

Ek lakh ki beni, aur dui lakh ka jhunna sar 

Tin lakh ka mora bana hai ghaghra , sat lakh mora mol . 

i.e., “ My hair-plait is worth a lakh, my pitcher two lakhs, my skirt three 
lakhs and I myself seven lakhs.” 

To which he replied : — 

Ek lakh ki beniya, do lakh ki jhunnasar , 

Tin lakh ka jobana , ek panahiya ki nok. 

i e., “ Thy hair-plait is worth a lakh, thy pitcher two lakhs and thy beauty 
three, but I would not give the point of my shoe for any of them.” 

When he said this, he ran away and left one of his shoes behind him ; and when the girl 
picked it up she saw that the coins of seven kingdoms were broidered upon it. Managori 
then said her maidens : — “ This must be the son of a R&ja ; and none of you should speak 
to him.”, 

She returned to her palace ; and the Rathaur, not knowing he might have to wait for 
her return, composed the following verse : — 

Sun agili, sun pacchil Bdni, sun majhili panaihar . 

Tora ghara ka thanda ho pani , to ek lota dehu piyaya. 

i.e., “ Listen, Rani, whether thou be late or whether thou be early. Listen, 
water-bearer, who comest between. If the water in thy jar be cool give 
me a drink.” 

The one-eyed damsel answered : — 

Paul piyasapani piu pyare , min dekhi jani bhul ; 

Jin ghar ki chhail chhabili, turn as lage rnajur 

i.e., “Prink, dear one, drink, if thou art athirst. But be not enamoured of 
the eyes thou lookest on. I am a maid of a house in which such as thou 
art hinds.” 

The Rathaur answered : — 

Rajan ke ham chhokra , bhule des kudes ; 

Jin ghar ke ham chhokra , turn as lagi panihari. 

i.e., “I am the son of a Raja and have lost my way in an evil land. In my 

house girls like you draw our water.” * J 

Then Managori said to the one-eyed maid : “ Thou shouldst not exchange words with 
one who is a stranger and has lost his way. I will give him to drink.” So she went to the 
Rathaur with a lota of water, but the one-eyed snatched it from her hand And when 
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she took him the vessel, he smote her on the back with his riding whip and raised a grievous 
weal. He took the lota and washed his hands and feet with the water. Managori took up 
the lota and said to him ; — “ Come to my house and I will tell thee what I desire. ” To her 
the Rathaur answered : — 

Tumhara to gori naihara , hamara hawai pardes ; 

Kal kaja koi mar darai, to kaun kahai ghar sandes. 

i.e., ct Fair one, this is the house of thy mother and mine is in a strange land. 
If any one should kill me, who will carry the news to my home ? ” 

Managori went into the palace and from the upper window she let down a rope, and the 
Rathaur climbed up and came unto her. In the morning she let him down into the garden, 
but she forgot to raise the rope. Just then her husband came home from a journey in a 
distant land, and when he saw the rope he doubted the honour of his wife. He saw the 
Rathaur in the garden and rushed at him to slay him with his sword. Long they fought, and 
at the last the Rathaur was slain. 

When Managori heard of this, she raised a funeral pyre and, laying the corpse of her 
lover upon it, she fell upon his breast and both were burned to ashes. When her husband 
heard of this, he went and bound up the ashes in a sheet. But as he attempted to tie it up, 
the bundle became larger and larger. Bind it as he would, he could not tie the ashes up. 
He was amazed at this miracle and sat on the ground and wept. Just then Mah&deva appeared 
and asked the cause of his sorrow. When he heard the tale, he pierced his little finger and a 
drop of his nectar fell on the ashes, and lo ! Managori and the Rathaur stood before them. 

Then the Rathaur carried off Managori and brought her to his master. Her husband 
sat mourning the loss of his wife ; but Mahadeva poured water on the ground and a second 
Managori, equal to the first, was formed and he gave her to him as his wife. When the R&ja 
received Managori he was filled with joy and gave the Rathaur noble largesse, even half 
his kingdom, and they all lived happily ever after. 

40. Tim Wit of the Ranis. 

( Told by Harcharan Lai, Musaha , and recorded by Karamat Ali.) 

There was once a Raja who had four wives, but he was so occupied with business and 
amusement that he never visited them ; and they grieved because none of them bore a son. 
The youngest R&ni was the cleverest of them all, and she made a plan. She got a parrot 
and taught him to say “ Thua, Thua : ” <l Fie, Fie ; ” and then he flew away and sat on a 
tree in the courtyard of the palace and spoke as he had been taught. When the Raja heard 
what he said, he was perplexed and called the Pandits of his court to explain. They said ; — 
“ Mah4raj, the time is evil and it is proper for you to make sacrifices and feed holy Brahmans ” 
The R&ja was not such a fool as to accept this advice. So he called the Diwan and consulted 
him. He said : — “ Have you consulted the R&nis in the case ? ” The Raja answered : — 
“ What can foolish women know of such matters ? Why should I consult them ? ” Just 
then the R&nis sent the R&ja a message to say that, if he wished, they could explain the 
matter. So he sent for them and the eldest said : — 

Gaya jaya pinda na parai ; 

Bairi ke sir kharag na jharai ; 

Pali , pani , pokhar na kuan , 

To fako iota pukarai thua. 
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i.e., “ The son who does not go to Gaya and offer holy cakes to his dead 
father, he who does not take vengeance on his enemy, he who does not 
sink tanks and wells and maintain the honour of his house, to him the 
parrot calls Fie, Fie.” 

The second R&ni said : — 

Nahin de bhojan , chliajan , basa. 

Brat ekadasi nahin upwasa. 

Sankar bhagat , na Sursar chhua. 

To tota bhi pukarai thua . 

i.e., “ He who does not give food and shelter to the needy, who does not 
keep the fast of the eleventh, who is not a votary of Siva, and touches 
not the Ganges, to him the parrot says, Fie.” 

The third Rani said : — 

Sadhu ki sangat nahin dwij dana , 
j Ram ka nam nahin sunana , 

Jotish, Ved, Pur an na chhua 
Tota tahi pukarai thua . 

i.e., “ He that keeps not company with the saints, who repeats not the 
name of Rama, who reads not the books of astrology, the Vedas and 
the Puranas, to him the parrot says. Fie.” 

Now the Raja knew 7 that he had done all these duties, and turning to his Diwan he said : — 
“ Said I not that the race of women knew not the affairs of state ? ” Then the youngest 
R&ni said : — 

Charto rang kumkum nahin lai, 

Khatras se mukh suad na pax , 

Jo naina mukh adhar na chhua , 

Tota tahi pukarasi thua. 

i.e., “ He who in youth dyes not his garments with saffron, who tastes 
not the six flavours of food, who regards not the face and eyes of 
beauty, to him the parrot says. Fie.” 

“ This I have not done, ” said the Raja. So he embraced his wives and lived 
happily with them ever after. 


41. The Warning of the Dancing Girl. 


( Told by Mvhamm/td Muhlh AH of Xatirabad and recorded by Ram Sarup of Budaun.) 


There w as once a Raja who had a son and a daughter w ho were possessed of great widsom. 
His son was of a wilful nature, and one clay he went to the superintendent of the R&ja’s stables 
and asked him for a horse to go hunting. The officer answ ered that he could not give it without 
the leave of the Raja. The prince was wroth and said : — t{ How long can I stand 
the tyranny of my father. Ibis very night will I slay him.*’ 


That night lie went into the Durbar, 


til mn i 


iiii 






t- n.liug to kill him when he got an opportunity. As tie- ni<jh! passed, most of the audience 
uus overcome with sleep, and the dancing-girl, in order to rouse them and her drummers, 


sang : — 
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Bahut gai , thori rahi , aur yah bhi pxil pal j at ; 

Thore der he waste kahe kalank lagat ? 

i.e., “ Most part is spent and little now remains. Why on account of 
a little time dost thou bring disgrace upon thyself ? ” 

On hearing this the prince jumped up and gave his shawl to the dancer. The princess 
gave her a necklace worth nine lakhs, and the daughter of the Wazir gave her father a slap 
in the face, and he jumped up and began to dance with her in the midst of the assembly. 

When the R&ja saw this unusual and improper conduct, he was much enraged and called 
on all of them to explain why they had acted thus. 

First the princess said : — “ My father, three years ago I was married and the time draws 
near when my husband will fetch me home. But in the meantime I had fallen in love with 
another, and this night I intended to abscond with him. When I heard the v%ords of the 
dancer, I thought that it would be ill to lose my honour when such a short time now remains.” 

The prince said : — “ Father, I was impatient to rule in thy stead, and this night I purposed 
to slay thee. But when I heard the words of the dancer, I repented of evil design ; and 
I knew that in the usual course of things it could not be long before I succeeded to the throne. 
So I forbore.” 

The daughter of the Wazir said “ My father up to this has taken no thought for my 
education ; and when I heard her words, I thought that soon I would be married and the 
time for learning would be past. So I struck my father to remind him of his duty.” 

The Wazir said : — Ci When my daughter struck me, I thought that perchance she might 
slay me. For who can tell what an ignorant woman may do. So I thought it wise to feign 
to be a madman and disturb the assembly, that I might save my life.” 

Then the dancer said : — “ I meant only that it was time for the drummers to wake 
and for the audience to listen to my song, as the night was far spent.” 

The R&ja was pleased and gave her royal largesse. 

42. The Test of Honesty. 

(Told by Girwar Lai and recorded by Mulchand of Kakuba, Agra District,) 

There was once a Bania who was going on a pilgrimage, and hearing that the road was 
beset by thieves, he thought it well to leave his money with some honest person until his 
return. He saw a shopkeeper sitting in his shop and wondered if he was a proper person 
with whom to leave the money. As he sat at the shop considering the matter, the servant 
of a dancing girl came up to buy some ghi. The shopkeeper was a rogue at heart and thought 
that this was the servant of some rich man. So wishing to ingratiate himself with her he 
gave her three pice worth of ghi for two pice. This still more convinced the Bania that the 
shopkeeper was a very honest man and he was the more inclined to give him the money 

Meanwhile the girl went home with the ghi , and when her mistress saw it she said : " You 

have brought more than the right amount. It must be some lover of your s who has sold 
it to you.” The girl angrily denied it and brought it back at once to the shopkeeper saying;— 
“ My mistress has sent back this ghi because you gave her too much.” The Bania thought 
that the girl’s mistress must be a most honest woman. So he went to her house, thinking 
that he would leave his money with her. 
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He was talking to the dancing girl about the matter, when a Sadhu came in. The dancing 
girl gave him at once three cakes and said to him : — “ Be off at once/’ The Sadhu said to 
himself : — C£ There must be some roguery afoot, because this woman never before gave 
me a single cake willingly; but now, the moment I enter her house, she offers me three.” So 
he said : — “ What can I do with all these cakes. Take back the rest and give me only one which 
suffices me.” The Bania thought the Sadhu must be a most honest man, and that he would 
leave his money with him. 

When he came to the hut of the Sadhu, he said to him : — “ Maharaj, I have a large sum 
of money with me and I wish to leave it with you, till 1 return from my pilgrimage.” The 
Sadhu, who was a very rogue at heart, pretended not to care whether the Bania left the 
money there or not. So he flung his tongs into a corner of his hut and said : — “ You can 
bury your money there if you wish, and come and dig it up when you return.” The Bania 
did so and went his way. 

When he had gone, the Sadhu dug up the mone} 7 and then he changed the appearance 
of his house ; so that when the Bania returned, he could hardly believe that this was the same 
place. But he knew the Sadhu and went to him and asked for his money. The Sadhu 
addressed him angrily, saying : — “ Why do you talk of money ? I never saw you before in 
my life.” 

The Bania was in despair when he found that he had been tricked. So he went to the 
dancing girl and asked her advice. She said : — <£ I will do a trick and recover your money. 
But you must give me half of what you get back.” The Bania agreed and she said : — “ Go 
to the Sadhu and dun him for the money until I come.” So she went and filled several boxes 
with bricks, and putting them on the heads of her servants, came disguised to the Sadhu and 
said : — <fi I am the Rani of Gwalior, and I want to leave all these valuables with you .” The 
Sadhu was just then arguing with the Bania about the money, and he thought it unwise, 
just when another matter was on foot, to quarrel about a trifling sum. So he paid him the 

amount of his deposit. Just then the maid of the dancing girl came running up and said : 

“ R4ni Sahiba, you need not mind leaving your things here, as the Raja Sahib himself has 
come So the Bania went off after thus outwitting the Sadhu. 

Then the maid-servant began to laugh and her mistress said ; — c< What are you laughing 
at ? ” She replied : — “ I remember the proverb : — 

Jo dhan disai jat , 

Adhi dijai ba7tt. 

i.e., “ When you see that you are losing something, compound for half.” 

43. Sujan Chand and Nitikala. 

(Told by Bdldeo Sink , schoolmaster , Sayyidnagar , Jalaun District .) 

Sujan Chand was the Raja of the western land and Nitikala was his R&ni. One night 
the Raja and his Rani were sleeping on a bed of flowers, and that day the Malin had left among 
the rose leaves a single thorn which pricked the tender skin of the Rani. She told her husband 
and abused the Malin for her lack of care. Then the lamp which hung in the room laughed 
and said to her “ You fret to-day for a thorn among the rose leaves ; but to-morrow, when 
you have to carry bricks and mortar on your head, what will you say ? ” 
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They slept through the night, and in the morning the R&ni reminded the R4ja of what 
the lamp had said. He knew that its words would come true, and knowing. that he could 
not bear the sight of the affliction of his loved one, he determined to remove her from his 
sight. So he got a box and shut up the R&ni in it, leaving a hole to admit the air, and then 
he took the box and flung it into the river. 

The box went floating down the stream till it came opposite the palace, where lived the 
sister of the R&ja Sujan Chand. Her husband was bathing in the river, and when he saw 
the box floating down, he sent his servants and they drew it to land. He did not open 
the box, but, making it over to his Rani, he went to the Darbar and busied himself in the 
affairs of his kingdom. The R&ni opened the box and found inside a damsel so lovely that 
the world did not hold her equal, and she thought to herself that, if her husband saw the 
maiden, his love for her would change. So she blackened the girl’s face with charcoal, 
took off her gorgeous apparel, and gave her a suit of rags. When the R&ja came and saw 
her, he deemed her some foul slut, who had been sent away for her foulness, and he made 
her a servant in his household. He was then building a new palace, so he set Nitikala to 
carry the bricks and mortar for the masons. Some years were spent in this manner. 

One day the R&ni was keeping her fast in honour of the Disha R&ni, and Nitakala, follow- 
ing her example, fasted also in honour of the goddess. The deity was pleased at her devotion 
and determined to mend her state and end her days of sorrow. So she brought to the mind 
of Sujan Chand the Rani whom he had loved, and he set out at once to seek her. By and by 
he reached the palace of his sister, where his R&ni was a maidservant ; and his sister received 
him with love and entertained him with all due respect. 

One day it happened that his sister was sitting in the courtyard. Beside her sat her 
brother, and near them Nitikala was carrying the bricks and stones to the workmen. 

The R&ni said to Nitikala : — “ Go and shampoo the feet of my brother.” She went 
and began to press his feet, and as she pressed them she saw on his feet the marks of royal 
birth, the lotus sign which marks a king, and the moonlike brightness of his face ; and she 
began to think of her husband and how she too had loved a king and lost his love. So she 
began to weep, and the eyes of the R&ja were opened and he asked her why she wept. She 
said : — “ 0 Mah&r&j, when evil days come, they bring trouble in their train.” And then she 
repeated these lines : — 

Barhal nir sampati bibhan man barij barhi hoe ; 

Ohatat nir puni ghatat nahin , kauj dukh sukh joe. 

i.e., “ When the water of fortune rises, the lotus of the heart also rises. 

But the heart, like the lotus, does not sink low.” 

By this she meant that it is impossible for one used to happiness to accustom himself 
to trouble. Again she said : — 

Kabahun palau shakh men kabhun mahi dikhahin ; 

-4*\se he dukh sukh sakal, yah tan gudarat jahin . 

i.e. y “ Sometimes the shoots of the tree grow and sometimes they fall upon 
the ground. So pleasure and sorrow come and go betimes.” 

Then she cried : — “ Mah&r&j, I wept to see the marks of royalty upon thy feet,” and she 
added : — 

“ I think of how the lamps laughed when I complained of the single thorn among the 
rose leaves. ” Then he told his sister the whole tale of Nitikala, and she begged her forgiveness 
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for licr despiteful treatment of her Then Stijan Chand took his Rani home and they lived 
many days in happiness. 

44. Half a lie. 

(Told by Tfiakur Pohctp Sink of Kota, Budaun District.) 

There was once a very respectable Kazi who hired as his servant a man named Pira. 
Now Pira was given to lying, and whenever the Kazi sent him on any business he used to 
shirk it, and, when he came home, would tell all kinds of lies to his master. At last the K&zi 

could stand him no longer and sent for him and warned him. Then Pira said : “ When 

you took me into your service, you knew that I could not help telling a lie now and then.” 
“ But,” said the Kazi, “ there is a measure in lying. I do not mind your telling half a lie 
now and then ; but to lie always is bad.” 

Some business took the Kazi from home and after some time Pira went to see him. “ Is 
all well at home ? ” asked his master. Tears began to drop from Pira’s eyes and he said : — 
“ All is well save that your brown dog died suddenly.” “ What matter,” said the K4zi, 
“ dogs dieeveryday.” Thenhe asked “ Of what disease did he die ? ” “ He had nodisease,” 
said Pira, “ but when he began to chew the bones of your ox he got choked.” “ An d what 
happened to the ox ? ” “ He died from the labour of carrying the bricks.” “What were 

the bricks wanted for 1 ” " For building the grave of your wife, the Bibi S&hiba.” Then 
the Kazi was overwhelmed with grief and said : — “ What happened to the Bibi Sahiba ? ” 
“ She died of grief at the death of your eldest son.” Then the Kazi fell down senseless with 
grief. 

“ Tell the syce,” said he “ to saddle my horse at once.” Pira went out and said to the 
syce : — “ Your master will not go out riding to-day. Take out the horse for a long airing 
along the road outside the village.” The Kazi waited for a long time for the horse ; but 
when it did not come, he was perforce obliged to walk, and he was quite worn out when he 
came to the neighbourhood of his house. , _ 

“ Let me go in advance,"’ said Pira, “and make all ready that your worship may join 
in the mourning.” So he went on to the Kazi’s house and began to weep and beat his breast. 
“ What is the matter ? ” asked the Bibi Sahiba. “ Alas, alas,” cried Pira,“ your respected 
husband, the Kazi Sahib, has just dropped down dead.” On this the lady began to weep and 
lament, and when all the neighbours heard the sound of lamentation in the K&zf’s house, 
they all crowded round the place. But when they saw the Kazi arrive mourning and beating 
his breast, they were filled with astonishment and asked what had happened. “ O fools,” 
cried the Kazi, “ is it not enough that my wife and son and ox are dead ? Why should I 
not lament ? ” With these words he entered the house, and what was his surprise to find 
his wife and family lamenting him. When he was somewhat comforted, he asked where Pira 
was ; but he had by this time made his escape. Then he went out and saw his syce standing 
outside with his horse. “ Where have you been all this time, you ruffian ? ” asked the angry 
Kazi. And he was about to flog his servant, when the syce managed to convince him that it 
was all the fault of Pira. 

After some time Pira came back, when the anger of the Kazi was somewhat appeased. 

“ What do you mean by this ? ” enquired the Kazi. Then Pira said “ This is but the 
half lie which your worship told mo I might tell now and again.” “ If this be only half a lie, 
God preserve us from a whole one,” prayed the Kazi. But he so much admired his cleverness 
that he took him hack again into his service. 
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